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166 BALTIMORE SYRELY 


SINGLE NUMaERS, 38 Cents, 


THOS. J. IRVING & CO. 


(Late BURTON & IRVING,) 


168 W. Baltimore Street, 
BALTIMORE, 


MANUFACTURERS; OF 


SHIRTS, DRAWERS, COLLARS, &¢. 


AND DEALERS iN 


MEN’S FURNISHINGS GENERALLY. 


ie 


PRICES: 


New York Mills Muslin Shirts 
with best Linen Bosoms, per 
4doz. -- - - = $19.50 

When made for detached cuffs, 
$18.00. 

Detached cuffs, per 4 doz. $3.00 

» We furnish Shirts of other 

grades of Muslin, at lower 

prices, and as low, per half 
dozen, as $15.00. 


Directions for ieuaaes 


Measure size of neck—Size round the 
breast—size round the waist—length 
of sleeve from between the shoulders 
or spinal column to the end of wrist- 
band, holding the arm horizontally, 
and bending the elbow. Say what 
kind of collar, wristband, and bosom. 
For Studs or Buttons, State if a tall 
or stout figure. 


WEDDING OUTFITS. 


a 


Orders for GLOVES, TIES, and UNDERWEAR, in any wane however 
small, prompily attended to. 


Cs ~ 


+O->— 


__ Goods forwarded, with Dill C. 0. D., by Express, to any part of the i 


a RESULTS OF THE APPLICATION 


So lenic mee island Guano. 


— 9-0 


Abbeville, Ala., October 28, 1870. 
Messrs. A. M. Sloan & Co., Savannah, Ga. 
Sirs :—We think we can say with safety, that the ** Soluble Sea Island Guano” has given more satisfaction in this 
section than any other fertilizer used here. Respectfully, KIMBROUGH & CO., Agents. 


Forsyth, Ga., November 4, 1870. 
Messrs. A. M. Sloan & Co., Savannah, Ga. 
Sirs:—Your circular of inquiry in regard to the result of the use of the Soluble Sea Island Guano, directed to Dr. 
. S. Lawton, was, by that gentleman, handed to me with the request that I would answer it, as Dr Lawton’s agent. 
superintended the preparation of the land, application of fertilizers, cultivating and gathering of the crop, consequently 
[ am better posted as to the details than Dr. Lawton himself. 

I made an experiment with the Soluble Sea Island Guano on land that has been in cultivation at least thirty years, 
ind as far as my knowledge extends Guano was never used on it before. 1 broke the ground with two large Dixie Plows, 
© the depth of about six 1 (in the spring.) laid off my rows three and a half feet apart, applied the Guano in the 
rill, at the rate of per acre, bedded on it lightly, covering it, | suppose, about three inches. I then 
ypened the bed very ow, planted the seed, covered with a board. The crop was cultivated very well. I have 
weighed the cotton very particularly, and have gathered thus far at the rate of 968 Ibs. of seed cotton per acre from the 
round where I used the Soluble Sea Island, and within twenty yards of it, on exactly the same quality of land, I have 
jathereg teeter se Ibs, of seed cotton, the last iomntind 1 think | will get from the unmanured 400 Ibs., and 

that where I used the Soluble Sea Island Guano, 1,000 lbs. seed cotton per acre 

I believe the Soluble Sea Island Guano is a first class fertilizer, and would not hesitate to recommend it as 
uch. Yours, &c., S M. VARDEMAN, 


Dublin, Ga., September 20, 1870 
Messrs. A. M, Sloan & Co., Savannah, Ga 
this year a small quantity of Soluble Sea Island Guano under cotton, at the rate of 300 Ibs. per acre, and 


I have 
plied it to my old and poor soil. 
P I have also farnished several of my friends with this fertilizer, and (without exception,) all are highly pleased with its 
esults, It has paid me with yery unfavorable season 200 per cent., and I desire to recommend it to planters generally, 
; Very respectfully, yours, [Signed] JOHN M. STUBBS. 


Abbeville, Henry Co., Ala., Nov. 15, 1870. 
Messrs. A. M. Sloan & Co, ‘ : 


Dear Srrs:—I am satisfied the within named Guano will do, I used the Soluble Sea Island by the side of the 
‘oluble Pacific, and it yielded more to the number of pounds than the Pacific did, and if I had been fixed up for distribu- 


ng, { would have been benefited a great deal more than I was. Respectfully, LOUIS SASER 
i La Grange, Ga., Sapraaber 14, 1870. 
Last Spring I from J. S. Bean, agent for A. M. Sloan & Co., Savannah, one ton of ‘ Soluble Sea Island 
suano,” and | am my purchase has paid me very handsomely. I shall want more next year. I prefer it to any 
suano I have used this year. [Signed] J. T. WHITE. 
; Travelers’ Rest, He Co., Ala., Nov. 8, 1870. 
Mr. A.M. Sloan, oa ae 


_ Dear Six:—I received a note asking me to state how I used the Soluble Sea Island Guano. I put it only on 
stton. I put about ams vonpds to the acre, on some of the poorest kind old poor pine land, and nothing else; it made 
dout Soo pounds of Cotton. Last year the same land made about 200 pounds. 
T tried one acre of fresh prime land that had been trod by cattle. I put 200 pounds of Guano to that acre, it made 
pens 1,500 pounds seed cotton. I tried some on second year’s land, that was sandy; it did not prove very good. I 
unk that I received pay for my trouble. I expect to try it again next season. 
‘| Yours, &c., M,. BRACKIN,. 


: La Grange, Ga., September 4, 1870, 

. , Lused the Soluble Sea Island Guano ” last Spring, applying (? 0) one hundred and fifty pounds to the acre. I am 
es Ries and will use it again. I prefer it to any fertilizer pies used this year. I think (100) one hundred 
oun sufficient. © 


to the acre suflic [Signed] JAMES D. HARDY, 


Matthew T. , of Baltimore County, says: I have tried your Soluble Sea Island Guano alongside of a heavy 

pag) of stable | on corn, and it is far ahead. I am perfectly satisfied with its result. In addition to the above, 

am_ pleased to inform you, that my neighbors, using Peruvian Guano on an adjoining field to mine, must admit the 
uperiority of your Guano. 


Chesterfield County, Va., September 1, 1870, 


lessrs. WiRileleed Saar, Va. 

_ Dear Sirs:—I have Co nes ¢ Sea Island Guano purchased of you, on Corn, Potatoes, Cabbage, Tomatoes, 
Zelons, and Garden Truck. It surpasses any other kind of Fertilizer 1 have ever tried, giving entire satisfaction in 
very respect. : ours, very respectfully, P. H. BUCKINS. 


‘ Z ; Loeust Grove Farm, Chesterfield Co., Va., Sept. 3, 1870. 


& Son, 
ni Gentlemen :—The Soluble Sea Island Guano, purchased from you, has been used on Pea Nuts, Corn, Tobacco, and 
ions, and it is superior to any other Fertilizer used by me for the last ten years. Will try it again. 

i : Respectfully yours, CHAS. R. MORTON, 


For Sale by R. W. L. RASIN & CO., 32 South Street, Baltimore. 
— A.M, SLOAN & CO., Savannah, Ga. 
{> GREASER & SMITH, Charleston, S, C, ; 


a 
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ii 
RELIABLE 


FERTILIZERS 


FOR ALL CROPS AND SOILS. 


Magnum Bonum Soluble Phosphate. 


Soluble Bone Phosphate of Lime............ 15.33 
Soluble in the Soil DHUMMEAL Leptantenteeas 19.64 
PAA OMA cecsnies Sessiesiireasesieeecatcateseiseeaness 3.16 
OLA ey sos esawivecc-cnescosete iesvesvssatorrersore 4.62 


For Planters who mix their own man- 
ures this article will prove a very desira- 
ble basis, from its large proportion of Solu- 
ble Bone Phosphate. 


Baugh’s Raw Bone Phosphate. 


Soluble Bone Phosphate of Lime............ 15.00 
Soluble in the soil a 19.83 
PNTATOMIG seu mernsseteerder asim ecaseliden ey) 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


You can order either from the under- 
signed or our Agents generally in the 
South. i 


DUGDALE & GIRVIN, 


55 South St., Baltimore, Md. 


THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


ARMSTRONC, CATOR & CO. 
237 and 239 Baltimore Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 
Ribbons, Millinery & Straw Goods. 


One of the most extensive Millinery Houses in the 
country. Southern and Western Merchants are inyited 
to call. ORDERS promptly attended to. 
a 


Ss, 


your freights 


,000 worth. Save 


; Chattanooga, Tenn. 
ANDREWS’ PATENT GOTHIC DESK. 


WATERS, MONTEITH & CO. 
SCHOOL FURNISHER 


Althouch this Desk is manufactured only at Chattanooga and the West, Phi'a- 
hia and New Ycrk State have taken over $50. i 


e 


_and buy South. Catalogues and price lists furnished on application. 
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THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE ADVERTISER, 


Orange, Alexandria & Manassas Railway. 


Joun S, Barzour, President ; H. W. Vanpzarirr, General Superintendent ; 
and J, M. Broapus, General Ticket Agent, Alexandria, Va. 


LEAVE, (guy 26, 1870.) ARRIVE, 


FO Tey | ee MANASSAS BRANCH, 


Pass. | Mls. STATIONS. /Mis.|| Pass. 
‘= ts — Bee ee ee 
A. M. LEAVE ARRIVE | P.M. Pass. | Mis. STATIONS. Mis. Pass. 
*655| Ol... Washington,....) 178, 615 |: — |———- i 
8 00 q cleo secre _ Diveel. 270 5 25 A. M. LEAVE aie || PM, 
B20) teva eld. f | 6805 955\| -» WASHINGTON 6../146 || 2.85 
8 51) tees oe alta tee eee 433 11 09)| <axses ch loxandrig: ss eace l439 | 245 
9 24 veo, Manassas 2.. 07 1228) 0 .. MANASSAS -/112 12 25 
5a *tae- sess Catlett... -.. . 3s 112) 15 ...Broad Run. 97 | 1148 
10 06, py Junction 3. 8 26 140) 24 . «Salem .. 88 1118 
11 00 Varrenton....1v. 280 | 22); 38 | D ccrag oa " 10 89 
ee) 8 02!' 51 | Front Roys 61 10 01 
\ 10/22) s+. Bealeton........ 8 04 : a. hci 
0 82) ; o6 342) 61 Strasburg 51 928 
We ES as er 430 74 .Woodstock.. a8 || 84i 
44 991) geliess mates “| on) 132 511i) 85 Mt. Jackson 27 802 
11 56! CF teat 8, Ct cbe i taias 91 116 5 50!" 96 | -Timberville. 16 724 
1268] OolsGereomsvilic’s...| s| 1249) 645 119 |... Harrisonburg...) 0 630 
1 33 110|........ Keswick . 5 68! 1155 P.M. || |ARRIVE LEAVE! pe 
200 117 seeoverre 61) 11 = - _ SS ———_—— 
10}| 183) -...+....Covesville........ 45! 10 3: ‘ 
Re 1C ts with Alexandria & Washington, and Alexan 
8 37 148|....... Lovingston.... .. 30 9 52 dria, Londoun & Hampshire Railways. * 
412, jeer vaeNew G asgow.. trees 20), 917 § 2 With’ Manassas Branch. 8 Junction of Warrenton 
428 Ea SeeWieseaceetDNOret... .... 14| 902 f Branch. 4 With Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 5 With 
505) 4 ..... Lynchburg 5..... 0] *825 Virginia and Tenn. allway. 6 With 2.50 p. w train 
| from Washington to Baltimore. _7 With Winchester, 
ps a tH ARRIVE LEAVE || A. Mf. Potomac and Strasburg Division, B. & O. R. R. 
‘ Daily. * Daily. 
PETERSBURG RAIL ROAD COMPANY 
U 
—— Sa SS a EE >: es agen = — 
; | 
GOING SOUTH. | GOING NORTH. 
i} 
i | ) 
Ce. se te lee pt ea ee Z 
= ae : “Whee, | } Es @ at a 
Be eet oa STATIONS. |} oe athe aN 
OT ee P a CA et Le 
a a 3 a og |} 2 I a 34 
a ; io} { 5 a = 
PR. M. A. M. P.M 
zi LEAVE ARRIVE 
i 5.40 4.15 4 15 Biiwvvssces FHTHRSBURG .......:. 8.10 9.50 6.45 
930 | was | 1290 |I.....WELDON OR GASTON... 1.15 6.58 3.25 
x } eM ARRIVE LEAVE 


Trains leavit Petersburg at 4.15, ep. m., and Weldon at 6.55 A, m., form a cloge connection between 
ce Orleans 2 New York. And those saving: Petersburg at 5.40 A. m,, and Weldon at 325 P. m., 
nake close connec | between New York and Charleston, Augusta and Savannah, Freight Trains 
ect nk 3 a ela Steamers at Petersburg. 

EN tony 


xo ao 
Aa f Bs 
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RICHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG'& POTOMAC, 
RICHMOND & PETERSBURG, AND PETERSBURG & WELDON RAILWAYS. 


Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac Railway.—PetEr VY. DANiEL, President; EH. T. D. Myzrs, Gen. 
Supt,, and J. B. Gentry, Gen. Ticket Agent, Richmond, Va. 


Richmond ana Petersburg Railroad.—T. BH. Wynxnu, Pres.; and M. W. Yarineron, Sec’y and Treas., 
Richmond, Va. : 


Petersburg and Weidon Railway.—C. F, Coniisr, Pres.; and R. B, Preram, Gen. Supt., Petersburg, Va. 


TRAINS SOUTH. (Oct. 16, 1870.) TRAINS NORTH. 
——— : RT $$ ——— — : 4 e 
Acc. | Exp. | Pxp.|| Mls. | STATIONS. Mis. || Exp. | Exp. | Acc. 
gpa WN Ber ai naa 
P.M.; A.M | LEAVE, ARRIVE, P.M. | A. M. 
| 00] % 16) Dl sceereeeeees ah WASHINGTON 1....5 ccc. cece sees 216]| 6 45} 6 00 
.M. | eT age P M. 
5 00) 11 14/ 11 05] 85) .....2e) sees ACQUIA CREEK....... 161|| 8 15] 12 50} 7 30 
5°85) 12 00) 11,48) 7 160l sas te vers FPREDERICKSBURG 2. .. 147\| 2 21] 11 53] 6 58 
6 28/) 1.10],49 ABO OOl sc. be wes eeilseen sons MILFORD 010. cesseccesvass os |) Rl! od6ll40, 4416.06 
Bibl Aa Cae NO Lecerg ee ea ake aoe CHESTHR)inaunniee 115|| 12 39] 10 09) 5 35 
q 33 2 2 4 Bo 113) zene . ASHLAND........ Ween b55. 103)| 12 06} 9 Be 5 00 
Ae s 83) en AR : ‘ LY 11 15} 8 3 0 
mapa te ects Mee aes } AEE Lo... REICH MOND 8..........055 ed 86a (ae) 6 Solo. an. 
ABBA eS OBI AA cole se ei le slpere se (g EUALEA WHACY I Dat aeiae Soe .,  %5i| 12 04) 7 42 
ng 4 46 8 2 146] ..\....° .s4+..PORT WALTHALL JUNC........+- snap) MOURA) 9 128) ote 
5, de > AR . ~ LY}! OY 3 RN an 5) ae 
615, 640) 415) Wty Pie asber: PETERSBURG 4.....:...... { ix] 641° Bol 6 45| 8 10 
155) 640) 515] 174)... esse sees eeeres. STONY: CREEK iiineseeenees s...| 42/1 8 55} 5 40] 6 30 
{QAI HYG) AON 1OB | ot teaeuus was nncens JARRATDS . 25) snes eee 33|| 8 25) 5 05) 4 25 
jo 40 800) 6201) 202|.............HICKSFORD JUNCTION 5.... ... -1.«|  14|| 17 45) 4 80) 8 00 
42.20) 980] %45\| 216)... coe .ceee cee cee WELDON 6... 00. cee cecteree O|| 6 50} 3 30) 1 15 
P.M. A.M. | P.M. ‘ARRIVE, LEAVE, | A.M. | P.M. iP.M. 


CONNECTIONS. 


{ Connects with Washington Branch of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

4 With Alexandria & Washington, and Orange, Alexandria & Manassas Railways. 
2 With Stages to Charlotteville, Sulphur Springs, ete. 

3 With Chesapeake & Ohio and Richmond, Danville & Piedmont Railways. ~ 

4 With South Side and Norfolk & Petersburg Railways. 
5 Junction of Gaston Branch. i 
6 With Wilmington & Weldon and Seaboard & Roanoke Railways. ‘ 


S95 


~* Richmond, Danville & Piedmont Railways. 


A. S. Burorp, President, and Taos. Dopamuap, General Superintendent, . 
Richmond, Va. 


Mail. | Pass | Miles. STATIONS. Miles. || Pass. | Mail. 
i ry 
Pp. M A. X LEAVE ARRIVE 1 Pe a. A.M. @ 
530) 9 16) Ciaecwee een Tho t RICHMOND 1.......0hc ces cere 189 350} 7% 20 
615} 10 08 WB) ocecck coede cece ees COALPTRED (yc alco 176|| 8 00| 6 387 | 
6 45| 10 36 D5 yA hats Hg eens ene POWHATAN........0006 ihe aoe 166|| | 2:23) 6.08 9 
7 30| 11 22 SG) Minec ane nee AMELIA COURT HOUSE.,.......5+..4] | ) 158 140| 5 237 
8 25| 12 45) Bahsrocsemceeeaeas BURKBVILULE 2... .ccsceee iat 135|| 12 48) 4 33° 
9 26, 150 PAL eh dn ara hot ed wes eRRERNIS WARILEE ict. aa ina 115!) 19-25! 3/30 
10 20) 2 47 0 evde cc onckve no dsocnes pi ON OIE... 00s cceeanaaeeea 99|| 1028] 238 
1113) 8 40) ALT ee Tee SCOTTSBURG........ +05 a hes ‘98)|, 9 68| 2 05 |. 
1145) 4:18, WOO eEe Toe PY PIP «le BOSTON: ciuseisv son eemoee eee 80 924) 187 
12 45) 5 12) 197|.. BARKSDALE .scsc< «ces cggene oeesl Manama 12 42 
1 385 5 5b! 141 DANVILUEB, 006). 8 aoe cee 
2 25 aa 156 sR UEIEN, G.heptys sive: o oie 0 steerer 33, 
2 52 | 165} . ") REIDSVILLE... .... +5) sec ee 
3 48 181 .... MOREHEAD... Bg he 4 
414 189 (GREENSBORO? 8...,.........0. | 0 
A, M. P.M. ARRIVE~ J LEAVE 


1 Connects with Railways diverging from Richmond. 
2 With South Side Railway for Lynchburg. 
3 With North Carolina Railway for Raleigh, and points South. 


{ 
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Wilmington, Columbia & Augusta Railway. 
(LATE WILMINGTON & MANCHESTER RAILWAY. ) 


R. Bripaxs, President ; Joun C. Winper, General Superintendent; Wat. A. Waker, Secretary 
and Treasurer ; and J. R. Latta, General Freight and Ticket Agent, ‘heretic N. C. 


om. |Expr’ss|| Miles. STATIONS. | Miles. || zxp’es | Accom. 
a.) Acme LEAVE ARRIVE) Pow. | cae 

746} 500 eT hs). 2.6 WWEDMENGTON 1......0..... 0000s im, 980) 612 
8 38; 6 54 NAS ok, 11...,BRINKLEY’S.......- 154,841; «5 20 
008; 784 44! ‘WHITEVILLE.... 17, 655) 850 
114) 838 63: “FAIR BLUFF 3 108} 854) 2 44 
2 32 9 61 86!.. +--+» MARION..... 85 4 43) 1 26 
220/ 1118) 107). FLORENCE 3. 64/ 8280) 1212 
417/ 1219| —128|:. ""LYNCHBURG.. ate 43; 211] 905 
6 30 90)| i: HB)... SU NSUMPTERVILLE... ..0 20000 | 11% 705 
ai; Spee... ...-...--. MANCHESTER.............-...... 14; 1238 5% 
8 00 2 16 BAe DR eal WC SU TRIOEE aos o dbedan Vi'nap-ge ses 9 12 22 4 45 
900; 800 im a. ;.,. KINGSVILLE 4............ ... ze; 0, 140| 845 
. M. P. M. ARRIVE LEAVE aM. ' PM 


1 Connects with Wilmington & Weldon Railway. 2 Stage to Fayetteville and ‘Conwayboro’. 
8 Connects with Cheraw and Darlington aud Northeastern Railways 
4 Connects with Camden Branch of South Carolina Railway. 


RALEIGH AND GASTON -RAILROAD. 


W. J. HAWKINS, President; A. B. ANDREWs, General Superintendent; T. Baparr, Secre- 
tary; W. W. Vass, Treasurer ; J. M. Poon, Ge neral Tic ket Agent. 


RAINS NORTH. |/3 2 TRAINS SOUTH. 
3 s ————— 
ic. sc, | Train. Mail |Train. |/.2 | Mail )Train.|| Acc. | ‘Train, 
air: S 3 STATIONS. Sineotoe ioe oar ee aa 
s 2 s g\| = 5 A a : 
2 & o & Fd E 2 
| 4 < &| < pe en pe 
mM. | Pom. || a.m. | a, Me, ss Saito we 2 (AM A.M 
| 
6 00 OU ae RALEIGH, No. 1 4 80 | 9 801 
38; 688|) 851) 8 61\| 6. -MLLL BROOK 408 408) 886) 852 
00) 700} 905) 905/10) ........... HUNTSVILLE 86538} 853 812) 8 12 
2%) 720) 928) 9 22/115) ee ees WERRGEE: od ean wad asters 885, 835) 740| 7.49 
85} 8 87!" 10 05) 10 08 21 ‘ . FRANKLINTON. 249) 252) 628) 631 
26) 9 28// 10 40! 10 40 36 .-KITTRELL'S 217 2171 588) 5 35 
12; 10 14/11 O9/11 AA HENDERSON. 128; 148| 448 446 
09) -11 11)/11 46/11 46 64 .. JUNOTION.. 148112 62\|1262) 841) 3843 
27) 11 29/11 56) 11 66 67) RIDGEWAY .........../40 12 41; 1241) 821} 3 28 
P, M. | P.M. a | 
os vats 1213/12 23. BD ira ey stm «n= WARRENTON........ 35 12 20) 12 28'| 248] 261 
. . M. : M. M. || 
0 |( te Mal enMInT ed) STNGB| ....<....-.. -.. MACON. .0...000 00000 81 “ie 08/1206, 292, 994 
49| 12 49|| 12.55) 12 55)71|.......... “BROWN'S RO.0002000. a8 an a) 31 48/152) 1 a 
16) 125)| 218) 1 18/76) :.... LITTLETON BD ee 121|} 11 81} 11 81) 120) 1 992 
04) 204) 18 1842 10000. { SUMMIT 2. ..5..050060- jt) 111d) WL 11) 12°47) aad 
| |) & Me | a. ™M, | A, M. 
24; 2 | 144° 1 Be a GASTON, No. 2.......655+-| wz i057) 11 00 ig 10) 12 15 
| A. M. | Po M. 
45 2 30 ee WELDON, No. 3....-.--+: tH | “io 16! | “i160 


No. 1 connects with North Carolina K. R. & Chatiiam R. R. No. 2 connects with Petersburg Railroad. 
8 connects with Wilmington & Weldon, Seaboard & Roanoke, & Petersburg & Weldon Railroads. + 


CHATHAM RAILROAD. 


Dr, W. ne Hawsrns, President; A, B. ANDREWS, Superintendent. 


BAVY Sci denote Meetin ng and Passing Points. 


Soh Lae Raigh | lI SL eae a 
i= =| Bie 
STATIONS. eS Z| Arrive. | Leave. 
Shana i RALEIGH, J 1 LS ee aarp 8/30 |3.45 P. M. 
etc Paeree AananeeVMOALVIUY scssesnaceseseseessceeasel| 6/291/3,00. * (3.05. P. as 
ChpP Aes Pearennaty ER t Acehoas sen srvucnssdcenal|L 21 LOA 25)“ ha,o0L ¢8 
oo ARRY OAKS... Patecsamssaassreneet ened eae s VL. 2m GP 
RUPEE A OW OOD), NOy Bip. -.s 54.0 cesnenes 1,00; *§ 


"&Giston R, B. and North Carolina E. B 
’ Gaston R. R. and North Carolina R. R 
DO ‘07, on Western RB. BR. aa miles distant), which connect ‘with cars for Fayetteville, 
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March, 1871. 


CONTEWN Tae 


I. SOME OF OUR (LOCAL) GREAT MEN. Col. Sohn S. Holt, (Author of AdrzAam Page, 

etc.,) Natchez, Miss. - - - - - - - - - - eee = - - 

Il, ABOUT SOME NOVELS. “ Faust,” Charleston, S. C. - - - - - - - 

Ill. ROMAN SEPULCHRES, Prof W. A. Wadaeil, aes ok bi College, Va. - - - 

IV. SONNETS. Sanne! Selden, Norfolk, Va. - - - - - - - - 

V. RETROSPECTS AND PROSPECTS. Sidney Lanier, Mii be - - - - - 

VI. THE OLD BACHELOR'S MARRIED LIFE. Mss Anne S. Deas, Greenville, S. C. : 

NIL ENGLISH AND AMERICAN REVIEW LITERATURE, AND JOURNALISM. Fudge 

W. Archer Cocke, Monticello, Fla. - - - - - - - - - - - - 

Vill. HISTRY UY THE WAW. Cuap. III. Dx G. W. Bagby, Richmond, Va..- = - - - 

IX. A TEXAN EXPERIENCE. JO. E. G. L., Shepherdstown, W. Va. - = > be - 
ai X. STANZAS FROM THE MINNESINGERS. KXvoeger, St. Louis, Mo. - - = . = 
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‘SOME OF OUR (LOCAL) GREAT MEN. 


(CopyRIGHTED., ] 


. ITH regard to their greatness or smallness, all dimensions, 
| whether physical, mental, or moral, are relative. There are 
ge fleas and little fleas, just as there are great worlds and small 
lds, great minds and little minds, by comparison with other fleas, 
id other worlds and intellects ; but the greatest flea, compared with 
e animal life shared with it by so many other creatures, is as 
thing ; and the hugest world compared with the illimitable space in 
hich it moves, is a mere atom ; and the greatest intellect is, by com- 
ison, but finite and feeble. 
The men I wish to speak of are great men among their neighbors, 
t as fleas and worlds and intellects are great; and it is doing no 
e of them dishonor to speak of him as an atom, or even as an ass, 
zen in the same breath we call a world an atom, and the minds of 
apoleon and Newton finite and feeble. Indeed, one should feel 
\ored by being called an.ass when at the same time compared with 
ch an object and such men. The genuinely philosophic spirit does 
t regard names, but looks at substance and relation; it regards 
tas composed of various clean organic and inorganic matters, and 
dors as one or more pure gases, and it knows that all the weak- 
be of its possessor place him by comparison low down in the 
_/\ even though there be many myriads still far below him. It is a 
“ thing to take broad views. ) 
4 in this spirit, the true spirit of charity, that I would describe 
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certain of my fellow-men, laud their excellences, account for 
excuse their failings. 

Rome had her Ceesar, the then known world had its Alexander, | 
whole human race has its Lee. So every city, town, and neighb 
hood in every country has its belle ; and the Mathilda Jane of Sink 
Sank is just as glorious to the rustic beaux of that neighborhood 
was Cleopatra to her higher and more extended circle of admire 
I have known a red-headed, freckle-faced, fat girl, whose papa a 
had money, to be the toast of a whole county; an uneducat 
drunken Irishman to be the wit of the same county; and a stu] 
wiseacre to be the Phcebus Opifer, the very God of Doctors ; ani 
have seen in another community a churlish dolt the leader of fashi 
a shrewd ignoramus the legal genius, a narrow-minded and very ign 
ant man the absolute hierarch. 

And it would be decidedly unphilosophic to deny real excellen« 
to these various rustic, highly-placed characters. When I shall hz 
drawn my portraits more precisely and more in detail, I am sure tl 
my readers will agree with me in my broad, charitable opinion. 

I beg leave to say that I live in the town of Yatton, in Georg 
and that I am practically, and as a gentleman, somewhat embarrass 
at giving the real names and conditions of the persons of whom 
write ; though theoretically, and in the Northern American point 
view, that is a mere matter of taste, to be regulated by the dispositic 
personal strength, and shooting powers of those persons and th 
friends, or by the public prejudice for or against giving soundi 
damages in suits for libel. As a friend of truth I do not see that 
have any discretion in the matter; as a discreet man I cannot s 
that I have to stick to the truth to the last extremity at all hazarc 
it is not popular to be a gentleman; and I am sure of two of t 
parties —the barber and the Congressman. ‘There is no danger to 
feared from them or from their friends; and, perhaps, by the time 
have described one or both of them, I may muster courage to proce: 
or discretion to refrain from further gossip. But whether to co 
mence with the greater character and go down to the less, or. bes 
with the less and go up, is a question of rhetoric which I shall sol 
in my own way. Plucking up my American freedom and liberali 
and whispering to my shrinking spirit that Truth is mighty! I bes 
with our barber, the greatest man of my acquaintance. 

Mr. Fritz, with his wife and their one child, Bobby Fritz, lived 
the most marvellously neat of all the little martin-boxes of cottages 
the back street of our town. The name he bore in Germany v 
Frederick Bernthal, and his son was baptised William ; but, as it ve 
often happens here with foreigners, his real name was disused, as ha 
to remember or to pronounce by the negroes and children, and th 
by the better citizens, and an easy nickname took its place. In 1 
same way Antonio Malagazza is known only as Big John, and 1] 
very excellent builder, Mr. Hermann Shexnayder, is universally cal! 
Mr. Boss. William Bernthal was. fined for non-attendance on his — 
jury because Bobby Fritz did not recognise the name. ~ 

Mr. Fritz and wife and Bobby yet live in the cottage; bu | 
present wife is not the sturdy German woman, Bobby’s mothe, _ 
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ept it in order when I first visited it; and there are now also three 
r four new occupants in the shape of sallow-faced boys, and a bright- 
yed, sallow-faced little girl, the children of the present wife — Bobby’s 
alf-brothers and half-sister. Externally there has been no change 
1 the place, but I doubt if the interior is now so perfectly tidy as it 
sed to be. Of that, however, presently —if I can muster the 
ourage. 

Going down the street, one passes a number of wooden cottages, 
ith the customary picket-fence and small yard in front of each; but 
vey all look worn, and the fences are patched with odd pickets, and 
nly one or two of the gates will swing steadily or latch firmly. The 
dewalk, too, is uneven where it is of brick, and loose or in holes 
here it is of plank. But one presently comes to a smooth, substan- 
al sidewalk along a dazzlingly white ornamented fence, and to a 
ate which turns easily and without noise when you open it, and shuts 
self with a sharp click when you pass in and let it go. 

This is Mr. Fritz’s. There are two or three lilac bushes, and Cape 
ssamines, with rosemary, and lavender, and bright marigolds, and 
d and white touch-me-nots, and blue ragged-robins and larkspurs, 
ich trim and in its place on the slim beds, bordered with bricks and 
vided from each other by narrow walks which twist and turn about 
ars and circles and hearts, with not a single square figure to mar 
e fantastic grace by its rigid lines. Such designs upon a large area 
ould lose their effect ; but here, upon a spot forty feet by about 
jelve, a glance takes in all the maze, and one is touched with the 
me pleased wonder which is produced by the fashionable dress and 
ympous strutting of a dwarf, or by the rapid whirl and involved 
otions of a piece of complicated machinery in full action, 

After knocking at the door, I have time to notice that the brass 
10b of the lock is as brilliant as a faithful daily rubbing can make it 
am speaking of my first visit in the time of the first wife), and the 
ight-green Venetian blinds of the front windows are closed as though 
€ house were unoccupied ; but soon a heavy step comes along the 
issage, and the door is opened by Mr. Fritz himself, in bis shirt- 
seves. “Ah, Shquire!” says he, giving me his hand ; “you come 
‘see die rooshters! Die is fine, Shquire, fine! I shows you dem.” 
nd he leads me along the walk by the side of the house, underneath 
trellis on which closely-pruned grape-vines hang their plentiful green 
inches, to the back yard, where all is life and noise in the midst of 
tfect neatness. There are game-cocks in coops and cages keeping 
persistent challenges to battle with all other cocks in and out of 
:. or coops, while several matronly hens with young broods go 

ing and picking about the yard, absorbed in their duties. Near 
é house, a large cage hanging from the limb of a paper-mulberry 
2e, which shades part of the yard, contains fifteen or twenty young 
ocking-birds, some silently hopping from perch to perch and to and 
the floor, or pecking at the balls of egg and other compounds 
; between the wires ; others, younger, sitting on the floor and 
_ ing up an incessant sharp piping for food, or, if already gorged, 
because “it is their nature to.” Near this cage hangs another, 
4 tg smaller, in which two red-birds, separated by a partition, hop 
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restlessly about. One of them at Mr. Fritz’s approach sits on t 
perch and quivers its wings as though with joy, while the other, w 
a ragged tail and a head half bald from efforts to escape through t 
wires, makes frantic hops and flutterings to get out. Two you 
black-and-tan terriers, and two bull-terrier puppies, all thoroughbré 
come sniffing around me and their master, or gambol with each oth 
to the annoyance of the hens, whose feathers rise in anger at th 
approach. 

But I must not enter into a too tiresome detail of Mr. Frit 
domestic arrangements. When not at his shop or engaged with | 
public duties, he amused (and still amuses) himself at home reari 
birds, game-chickens, and fine-blooded dogs for sale; and many 
dollar he has added by it to his store of dollars. At his shop, in t 
Crump Buildings, on Boston Row, he is a pleasant barber, who v 
talk according to his customer, and is always busy. Surrounded — 
reminders of his favorite pursuits— colored wood-cuts of dogs a 
chickens.on the white-washed walls, a great gilt wooden goblet on t 
mantle-piece, with a gilt three-linked chain suspended by both en 
above it, and a fireman’s speaking-trumpet beside'it— he hones or wh« 
his razors, and talks about dogs, chickens, friendship, love and tru 
or fire-engines, or on any other subject, with energy and a que 
compound of English words with German sound and phraseolos 

All this is Mr. Fritz, but it is not even a small part of Mr. Frit: 
greatness ; for a common man may be neat, energetic, prudent, a 
industrious. To give a fair idea of his greatness I must enter a lit 
into the Yatton period of the history of our hero. 

Ever since I can remember, Mr Fritz’s shop has been occupied 
a barber. The predecessor of Mr. Fritz was a drunken, dandifi 
Vermonter named Clam, who, released from the restraining shack 
of his natal public opinion, used to get drunk, and was accustomed 
cut all kinds of didoes when he got on a spree. He could sha 
better when drunk than when sober; but all his customers did r 
know this, and I was a little startled one Saturday afternoon at seei 
the Rev. Mr. Bings, who temporarily occupied Mr. Snow’s pulpit, ru 
from the shop with one side of his face smoothly shaved and t 
other side white with lather. He had gone into have his befo: 
Sunday shave, and by the time the operation was half performed, h 
erown so nervously alarmed at the flourishes both at the strap and 
his face made by Clam with the razor, that he fled. 

At any rate, whether to retain his customers or to take his spre 
incommoded by affairs, Mr. Clam needed an assistant, and Mr. Fr 
appeared in the shop —no one knew whence. As the assistant gr 
in favor the principal became more drunken and more neglectf 
until at the end of a year he died, and Mr. Fritz installed hims 
as principal. In a few months Mrs. Fritz and Bobby made th 
appearance, to the surprise of all the village gossips, who had n 
reflected that jolly sobriety is most apt to be shown by married me 

In due time the lot was purchased, the cottage builded, and t 
dogs and chickens collected ; the birds were in their cage in the ba 
shop before Mr. Clam died. 

Mr. Fritz became an Odd-Fellow, and contentedly held for a lo: 
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ne the office of Tyler, or some other subordinate station, good 
ough for Dutch Fritz ; but during an epidemic (as I am not writing 
history of Yatton I will not be more precise as to the time or as to 
e nature of the epidemic)—during an epidemic, I say, he showed 
mself so fearless and so prudent and energetic that he was by 
mmon consent placed in the leadership of the band of nurses 
mposed both of the profane and of members of the Order. 
This was the beginning of Mr. Fritz’s rise from the dead level of 
cial respectability. At the next election in his lodge he was placed 
the line of advancement, and as soon as possible was made Worthy 
‘and, or Excellent Grand, or whatever it is called. In his case it 
ould be called Perpetual Grand, for he has held the office, and a 
lf-dozen higher offices in the Order ever since. 
Of course I do not know how Mr. Fritz bears himself in the exercise 
his more secret functions, which, from all I can learn, are but 
tle less dreadful than are those of a Worshipful Master in Masonry ; 
t I have often with admiration and envy remarked his deportment 
Odd-Fellow funerals, and in Odd-Fellow processions on more 
tive occasions. He is not fussy and wastes no words, but responsi- 
ity hangs its cares upon his brow; and when after his command a 
ficient time has been given for the brethren to fall in, he gives the 
rd “ Forvarts!” and presses on himself whether the others are ready 
not. The fife plays, the bass-drum beats, the small drum rattles, 
d Mr. Fritz looks and moves straight along, heavy with dignity and 
Im as fate ; the men with the wands run about distracted, the man 
th the book finds himself jostled by the bearers of the ram’s-horns 
d the chain, who have frantically seized their insignia, and, with the 
y members tying their aprons with awkward hands, hurry along to 
id their places, and the procession, by the time Mr. Fritz and the 
isic have gone a square or two, forms itself as it should have 
ranged itself before starting. 
This is a small matter, but it indicates the character of the man. 
r. Fritz knows he is right and then goes ahead ; remonstrance is 
srnly unheeded, sour looks are sublimely unnoticed by him, while 
rd words are carefully restrained by the brethren because Mr. Fritz 
in the right. 
I do not say that such conduct is amiable. Of all the provoking 
bits any good man can possess, that of always promptly and sternly 
ing right is the most exasperating. One may relieve one’s temper 
on a wrong-doer who gives one annoyance ; while to feel as great 
noyance and have one’s mouth closed by a consciousness of being 
the wrong one’s-self, is corroding. But is not such conduct 
ajestic! Compare it with the conduct of our present member of 
yngress upon any occasion when the whims, convenience, or morals 
his dark constituents are to be consulted, and you will at once see 
grandeur. For my own part I do not think that even General 
idrew Jackson was a more inflexible soldier of right than is our 
tber, nor do I see how any man can possess a more real greatness 
‘soul than he. There certainly are minds of greater calibre, but 
t one which manifests its force more promptly, or in its range hits 
e centre more unerringly. 7 : 
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It is not, however, only in this respect that our barber is great 
of course I do not speak of such comparatively small matters a: 
shaving and cock-fighting, though he certainly is a great shaver and < 
great cock-fighter, both of which excellences entitle him to admira 
tion. The greatness I speak of in this case is greatness of soul 
manifesting itself in conduct. Greatness by position belongs to ow 
Congressman, and to one or two others whom I am to describe. 

In a mere sketch it is not to be expected that I shall tell Mr. Fritz’: 
adventures in the Confederate war, in which he, though over age, was 
among: the first to volunteer, where he rose to the rank of sergeant 
and from which he came home in 1865 safe as to life, but no 
altogether sound in his left leg, which was wounded at Spottsylvani: 
Court-house. Besides, many might think that in praising him for sucl 
things I was throwing contempt upon them; so I will confine mysel 
to his more civil career. 

His is not only Perpetual Grand of the Odd-Fellows, but he is als« 
President of a German Benevolent Association. It is true there ar¢ 
only seven or eight Germans in Yatton and its vicinity, but the 
Fatherland, which they quitted purely in a spirit of enterprise, ha: 
still a strong hold on their affections, or rather on their imaginations 
for more than one of them who has returned there with the intentior 
of remaining for life, has soon after found his way back disgusted 
The country was good? Oh yes. The people were good? First-rate 
Law was supreme? Very; but somehow or other they had los 
their taste for living in Germany. I do not know how it is with the 
Germans who have settled in the Northern and Western States, bu 
I have never known one who by long residence has become : 
Southerner, willing to move from the South to remain either in th 
North or in Germany. 

As President of the German Benevolent Association, Mr. Fritz ha: 
of course had a responsible and severe time of it since the presen 
war was declared between Prussia and France; for Mr. Fritz anc 
his fellow-members are all Prussians — caught and tamed and instructec 
long before our Confederate war, thank fortune! or they too would be 
Hessians, in the objurgatory sense. 

When the war began it was really alarming to see the close consulta 
tions the six lay-members were every day and at all hours having witl 
their official. Nothing, one should have thought, but a terrible publi 
conspiracy could need so much secrecy or cause so much solicitud: 
and restlessness. While one would be shaving or having his hair cut 
he would perhaps see the door partly opened and a mysterious finge 
beckoning, and hear a deep voice saying “Fritz!” and instantly thi 
razor or scissors would be laid aside, and Mr. Fritz, with broodin; 
countenance, would step out, exchange a few mind-darkening word! 
with the mysterious caller, and come in to resume his task with greate 
gravity than before. Or ‘perhaps just in the most critical operation 
when one’s nose for instance was in Mr. Fritz’s fingers, or the partin 
of one’s hair was adjusting, a quick, heavy step would pass into th 
back room, and as it passed, “ Fritz!” would be called in a sepulchra 
tone, and in a moment with a grunt of reply the task would bi 
suspended, and with scissors or razor in hand, Mr. Fritz would ste] 
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ftly from one’s side to the door, and after a short consultation in 
low voice, return and resume the operation with an unconcerned air, 
though he wished by a calm silence to conceal some great woe or 
ep design. 

This was before Woerth, Gravelotte, and Sédan. The conduct of 
e parties since then has changed to a more cheerful but none the 
ss perplexing course. Now, the passer-by halts, grins, and exultingly 
ys “ Wir haben sie,” or some such words ; and Mr. Fritz grins modestly 
; though he would disclaim all merit, and opens his throat to give 
nt to a deep “ Fa/” and follows it by a quick sentence suggestive of 
lling down stairs drunk in the dark ; whereupon the passer draws 
swn the corners of his mouth, motions with his thumb over his left 
\oulder, grunts, and goes his way. I once asked Mr. Fritz what was 
sing on, what it all meant; and he answered, “ Yoost one of die 
»ys, die loves shokes. Pill, dere, say as how de Prooshans got ’em, 
nt I says sometings vat makes him laugh ; an’ I tinks ve bes all 
im fools.” 

What Mr. Fritz meant by this disconnected conclusion of his 
ntence, this jaculation at his compatriots or his race, or whatever 
is last words may be called, I do not know. Whether the rebound 
as enabled him to view his previous vale of woe as but a natural 
nd shallow depression, or whether he is worried by the continued 
arping on the subject, or whether the evenness of success has left 
im leisure to take a philosophic second-thought about the unreality 
f the concern Prussian affairs should give one whose wife, children, 
nd property are all in this country and bound to remain here, I 
annot tell. In any case, Mr. Fritz propounded a general truth ; as 
very disciple of Bion will admit. 

It is, however, as*foreman of Yatton Pheenix Fire Co. No. 1 that 
[r. Fritz excels himself. No.1 has never had a mate or a rival. 
fade by Smith, of New York, many years ago, when the days of the 
vo-storied brakes came it seemed diminutive; in these days of 
feamers it is but an inferior garden-squirt. But it was a master- 
iece in its day; and though I have never known it to do any service 
xcept to extinguish the brands and embers after a house has burned, 
r to pump out some cistern in need of cleaning, yet its possibilities 
ave always made our good householders and housewives feel vastly 
yore secure ; and it was a proud day to Mr. Fritz when he was made 
oreman of the company. 

“'Theretofore the company had no uniform, and Mr. Fritz was too 
pirited and had too high a sense of fitness to permit such a slip-shod 
ystem. But what the uniform should be was hard to determine. 
me suggested blue coats (it was before our war), others gray shirts, 
thers red jackets ; all agreed upon black pantaloons. k 
“Mr. Fritz listened, and pondered. Utility had to be consulted, 
ven more than appearance. How could one work in a coat ata fire? 
)f what material could one make a gray shirt which should be 
ufficiently thick for comfort and to wear well? and, besides, gray 
vould soon become dingy. As for the red jacket, it was too British, 
nd a red-flannel shirt was glaring yet not distinguished ; every 
litcher in the country wore one. 
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He said nothing of his plan; but the first day his company turned 
out for a washing—as I believe it is technically called — which 
exactly fitted with the desire of Mr, Perkins to have his cistern 
pumped out, Mr, Fritz presented himself, as a sample, in what he 
conceived to be the just medium combining beauty with usefulness. 
He had on neither a coat, shirt, nor jacket, but a garment resembling 
what is now called a Cardigan, and the said, “Van I schveats I 
unbuttons him yoost so, unt I catches not cold eider, unt die tails 
in notting hang.” “He laid great stress also upon its dark chocolate 
or coffee. color, which was the least apt of all colors to show dirt. 
The hat, however, was the crowning glory of his inventive head. 
What was the use, he thought and said, to fetch helmets at a great 
expense from the North, when Mr, Elkins, the saddler, could cheaply 
provide such a covering as this? It was a half side of sole leather 
cut out in the shape of the rim of a fireman’s helmet, and with an 
aperture just large enough to admit the crown of his tall beaver hat, 
to which itserved as a supplemental rim, while a shield springing from 
the forward part, upon which was painted Puanix No, 1: FoREMAN, 
rested up against the crown of the hat and made the whole structure | 
all the firmer. 

Thus arrayed, and also, let me not forget to mention, with the 
regulation loch pantaloons on, he presented himself at the engine- 
house, speaking-trumpet in hand; and indulging in the delay of a 
few moments beyond the hour on account of the necessary explana- 
tions of his plan, he presently put his trumpet to his lips and roared 
out some inarticulate order, which caused all hands to seize the ropes ; 
and gallantly leading the van, pulling as much as any two others, and 
bellowing with trumpet to mouth at every few strides, they rushed 
frantically down the street as though to or away from a river on fire. 

What stranger who should see Mr, Fritz in his shop quietly honing 
his ragors and chatting with pleasant countenance, would imagine 
that he filled the high functions to which his own merit alone has 
called him! And who, seeing him in the actual discharge of his high 
functions, would tolerate the idea that perhaps one human being 
regards him with irreverence! I respect, even admire, Mr. Fritz, yet 
am not afraid of him; of his unappreciator, however, I am afraid ; 
so, though I may allude to her, I will not mention her name. 

T have already spoken of the excellent German woman, Mr. Fritz’s 
first wife. A year or so after her death, Bobby’s father thought that 
Bobby needed a mother to keep him in order, attend to his clothing and 
food, and help him with the birds, ef cera. He therefore married an 
Trish lady who accompanied Col. Jones's family home from one of their 
Northern summerings, and assisted in ‘such minine occupations as 
making beds and house-cleaning, To say that he now speaks German 
with af Irish accent is perhaps more than I ean y affirm, as I 
do not understand German, ‘The neighbors say —many things which 
the profound respect I have for the sex would prevent my repeating, 
even if my natural courage were more headlong than itis, She is no 
doubt an energetic, and in many respects a most effeetive lady. 

So much for my friend the barber; and upon reviewing what I 
have written about him, I find that one may write truly and in detail 
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about his neighbor without saying or insinuating a single offensive 
thing. It is charitable mien like myself who take delight in por- 
traying the dispositions and characters of their acquaintance. They 
have a keen and gentle sympathy with the weaknesses and faults of 
those they know, and love to discover and analyse them, that they 
may throw the soft mantle of charity over them. If, on the other 
hand, it should be, as is the case with Mr. Fritz, that there is no 
weakness and no fault, then the truly charitable delight is to hold up 
the person as in all respects admirable, and to bid others rejoice in 
the contemplation of the perfections of human nature to which they 
may attain. I must confess that I am pleased with my task, and am 
encouraged to proceed with it. You will, therefore, please do me the 
honor to read about 


Our CONGRESSMAN. 


I do not mean our present member of Congress, or rather the 
present member of Congress from this district; for he is not our 
member ; none of us had any voice in sending him there, and few of 
us had any voice to keep him away from there. We used to send 
members to Congress; some of them dull enough when compared 
with their fellows they met there ; some of them dull enough even 
compared with many of us who elected them ; some of them drunkards ; 
some also gamblers ; but we never sent such a mean creature as the 
one who now represents our representative-——a man without a re- 
spectable white intimate acquaintance in his whole district, and whose 

quaintance is corrupting to the best of his black friends. This 
fellow was a hanger-on here of the Federal army during the war, a 
bomb-proof soldier ; and he spied out the land that it was a good 

nd, and took note of the time that it was a good time for him and 
or such as he to be in the land, and he remained here. His wife 
was with him (a tall, angular, long-striding, most estimable lady), 
helping to make use of the furniture, plate, crockery, table and bed 
nen, and all the useful and ornamental articles he could confiscate — 
id it was a many articles, I assure you— and exercising her taste in 
replanting, or her ingenuity in packing up for a more northern market 
Fe costly shrubbery and plants confiscated from thé lawns and green- 
houses of our neighboring gentry. And when he was mustered @ut 
of service, having to give up a large part of his plunder to the owners, 
who suddenly made their appearance from Virginia, Tennessee, and 
sewhere, and being frugally inclined and ambitious of large wealth 
1d distinction, he set her up‘ with a milliner’s shop, while he 
ummed for custom for her, and popularity for himself among his 
ack brethren, who were the moneyed and voting part of the com- 
ity. For instance, as Chief of the Union League he had enough 
uence to persuade his black brothers that each was excommuni- 
d unless he possessed a certain kind of ribbon rosette, costing 
nly seventy-five cents, to be had only at his wife’s shop ; to persuade 

m that large appropriations must be made for printing, for lights, 
- music, for banners, for barbecues; and to make .them think it 
it that when they were summoned, musicked, bannered, and _pro- 
essioned to the barbecues, they must pay extra for the refreshments 
ey got there. ‘ 
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Now, for the life of me I cannot see why a man should be called 
“ smart’ who cheats a lot of poor negroes when by his former position 
as a “liberator” and a “negro officer” he has their confidence. A 
fool could do that; and it is only one of Solomon’s superhuman fools 
who would do it. But the present member of Congress is thought 
smart by the negroes, and many of his white brethren are “envious at 
the prosperity of the wicked,” and think him no fool. 

Let that be as it may, in due time he was nominated for Congress. 
He could have become Judge had he chosen it; for he pretended to 
be a lawyer, and often cut a pitiful figure at the bar when brought into 
contact with some of our clear-headed, honorable’ legal gentlemen. 
But he chose a political advancement. More was to be made in 
Congress, and, besides, he was not at all likely to come in contact 
there with honorable gentlemen. 

Speaking of this, it is astounding what a dread and dislike such as 
he, and the whole class of the people from which he sprung, have of 
a gentleman. They seem to regard him as a living reproach and 
insult to themselves who can by no possibility become or be thought 
to be gentlemen. As far as in them lies they have the same feeling 
towards God, and would make him as one of themselves, or reject 
him altogether. 

But to return to my discussion, the man was elected to Congress by 
negroes. I know that he did not get the vote of a single white man 
who would before the war have been thought by the negroes _ them- 
selves undoubtedly respectable. 

I have nothing to say against the fairness of his election. His 
majority was large. I could not vote, nor could a great number of 
my friends, but those who did vote were most of them legal voters. 
What I object to is having such a low and ignorant scamp to appear 
in Congress as the representative of Southern gentlemen ; however 
well he may suit his company in Congress. ‘True, a gentleman would 
be sadly out of place in that body, and would have to pine for com- 
pany. But the carpet-baggers who are sent there should be assigned 
their proper place as carpet-baggers, mean adventurers, and should 
not be regarded as representatives of the white people of the South. 

It is of a very different man I wish now to speak ; of a man indeed ; 
of ‘bne who was a member of the Congress, both of the United States 
and of the Confederacy, when it was an honor to hold that position ; 
of the Hon. John Smith. 

That I knew, and know, the Hon. John Smith, is one of the most 
pleasing reflections of my life: a tall, slender, dignified, solemn gentle- 
man, with grace and gravity in all his slow motions and steady regards, 
I used often to wish to be like him. Alas! it was impossible! I 
could not be like him any more than I could be like the double-sum- 
mersault man of the circus—the man I, to this day, envy above all 
others. Nature did not fit me for either position ; and even if it had 
done so, the nature of my rearing spoiled a good cireus man, while it 
also unfitted me for the vé/e of the Hon. John Smith. 

The Hon. John Smith is not, strictly, a member of the universal 
Smith family. He and his are a special Smith family to themselves, 
not descended from either the ordinary Smiths, Schmidts, or Fabers, 
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but, the story goes, from a Hungarian nobleman Von Smiittey who 
married an English Countess, and one of whose graceless sons dropped 
what he thought the superfluous letters of the name. 
Be that as it may, the Hon. John Smith’s father, old General Smith, 
having houses and lands, and men-servants and maid-servants, and 
cattle and mules (to say nothing of carriage horses), within his gates, 
reared his only child, John, to be a member of Congress, and eventually 
a Senator, a Foreign Minister, and President of the United States ; and 
John was always aware of his destiny, and prepared himself for it with 
all his zeal. It was necessary to cultivate elocution, and gravity, and 
affability and grace; and John cultivated them all. It might be 
necessary to fight a duel; and John practised faithfully with pistol 
and sword. No single item of the proper curriculum for an elegant 
man of the world, an orator, a statesman,—a member of Congress 
with the possibilities, in short,— was neglected ; and every item was 
carefully and even painfully studied and practised. His hat was put 
on, was doffed, was laid aside by rule. His meat and his drink, and 
his mode of taking them, were by rule. His rising and his going to 
bed, his hours for reading, writing, and ciphering, were fixed ; and 
‘everything that he did or said was, as to mode, to time, and to place, 
by rule. He began his course early in life, and persisted in it so 
zealously and faithfully that the irascible old General exclaimed one 
day in admiration: “If my John were not such a d—d ass he would 
‘be a great man!” 
When John married, it was in reference to social and political 
‘influence; and he married the king’s daughter, that is to say the 
daughter of Col. Jones, who was the member of Congress whom John 
hoped to succeed. Though not yet emperor, he had the imperial 
‘ambition, and desired to found a dynasty. Luckily, his wife proved 
to be just the wife he needed ; for he often complained that he was 
treated with no respect in his own house. “ Nonsense, Mr. Smith,” 
his wife would say. “No one can remember all your absurd rules, 
_and no one of any common-sense would observe them if remembered. 
‘We are not all politicians; and I am not going to live in either a 
convent or a penitentiary.” 
_ The fact is, if Mrs. Smith had not had sufficient vitality and will to 
“resist, she would have died early from pure weariness and the galling 
\shackles of her husband’s rules. As it was, she helped his cause and 
‘shocked his feelings by assembling gay company of young folk, and 
making herself generally very agreeable and popular. 
\ ‘The Hon. John had already been a member of the Lower House of 
“the Legislature of his State for two terms, and had just been advanced 
to the Senate when he married. ‘Those positions had been attained 
“by the influence of his father, and by the prominence given him by 
his great wealth, quite as much as on account of his manners and his 
‘fitness. The new influences brought to bear by his marriage caused 
him to be nominated for Governor ; for Col, Jones had his ambition 
for a Jones dynasty, even thaugh it should be through the female line 
_and bear the name of Smith. 
- I cannot say that the Hon. John was altogether contented with the 
nomination. ‘The office did not afford sufficient scope ; and he was 
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not fully persuaded that it was a safe stepping-stone to what he more 
desired. If, while in office, he should do anything to make himself 
unpopular, he might abandon his ambition for a career such as would 
be natural to him. He was thoroughly convinced of this ; so, during 
his whole term, for he was elected by a glorious majority, he did 
nothing good or bad, absolutely nothing beyond complying with the 
requisite forms regarding messages and signing bills. Mrs. Smith 
took charge of the Governor’s mansion, and administered its hospitali- 
ties to perfection. She was by nature a manager of mankind, and 
ruled both Houses as she pleased. 

Just before his term expired, Col. Jones, by what was thought a 
superhuman effort of unselfishness, procured the nomination of his 
son-in-law, the Governor, for his own seat in Congress ; and, of course, 
the nominee was elected. 

That election was the disastrous elevation of the Hon. John above 
all that human sympathy which mere men feel. He no longer mingled 
with his fellow-mortals as though he had anything, even of mortality, 
in common with them. A gloomy reserve sat upon his brow, his 
bows were condescended from a more lofty height, his waves of the 
hand in salutation were more slow, more extended, and consequently 
tgore graceful than before. Most of his time was spent in his study, 
and his grave duties were a sufficient excuse, if any were needed, for 
his retiring to“that hallowed spot from the table, or from the company 
however gay or reverend. When the clock struck his regular hour, 
up he would get, though in the midst of a sentence, and march off to 
his appoisited task without a word of explanation or apology. He 
studied —I do not know what he did not study. At one time it was 
the consular system which engrossed his attention; at another the 
light-house system ; now one thing, then another; mere details, he 
said. As for the greater questions, the tariff, free-trade, banks, 
questions which depended upon principle, they were all at his fingers’ 
ends from his boyhood. It was details he wished to master; and he 
would every day announce at the table some startling discovery, as 
that Mr. Jefferson actually, whatever carping critics might say, spoke 
only three times upon the Louisiana question, and his speeches 
averaged only nine and a quarter minutes each, allowing such and 
such a number of words to the minute. “ Wonderful laconism!” he 
would exclaim, and lapse into a silent study of how he might most 
forcibly, imitate it. 4 

When Washington City was reached, and afterwards when he reached 
Richmond, but few days were spent before he settled down to his 
regular habits and regular work. I presume that there never was a 
more punctual attendant upon his House and upon his committees ; 
and his looks enforced his example upon those of his fellow-zmembers 
who were less punctual. And a more diligent student of the constitu- 
tionality, the precedents, the law, and the gospel of cases was never 
seen. He labored very hard and very honestly. ~No pains, were too 
great, no prejudice or self-interest was great enough to keep him 
from forming as honest an opinion as he could form. “Come,” he 
would say to his secretary (usually some young ey staying with 
him, as with a Gamaliel), “the Funding Bill is the order of the day 
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to-morrow, and I must prepare myself more fully upon it.” And to 
work he would go, the secretary getting down books and finding 
references, and the Hon. John making notes until the small hours of 
the morning. 

With his notes and the more important books of reference, down 
,to the Capitol he would go in the morning, armed at all points for the 
/ coming encounter ; crammed full with reason and rhetoric and pathos 

and logic, with scorn and indignation and wonder, with facts and 

with fancies, with quotations and with climaxes. And when the 

debate came on, and friends listened to hear the Hon. John, there he 

sat, solemn and attentive and silent, until the proper moment arrived, 

when he would slowly rise in his seat and exclaim in sonorous 

accents :—“ Mr. Speaker, I had intended to add my humble voice to 
the debate upon this important question, but the hour grows late, and 
_ I move an ment.” 

This was apt, and was the longest utterance ever made by the Hon. 
_ John in Congress ; though the manner of his voting Yrs or No upon 

certain questions was equivalent to a speech of five hours. 

All honor to the Hon. John Smith. He could go through the 
motions to perfection ; and we are proud of him as the best silent 
member ever sent to Congress. He went as our representative to 
vote upon the questions presented, and he studied those questions and 
did vote upon them. That he did not speak was not bécause he did 
‘not know the facts, but because others spoke some of whom knew 
and some of whom did not know the facts ; and he, unlike them, was 
more amused by hearing others than he would have been by speaking. 
A man must act as his nature bids him. If the others had not been 
there, or had kept silent, no doubt he would have spoken. 

\ Single-speech Hamilton has attained a celebrity which is infinitely 
‘better deserved by not-a-single-speech Smith from our district. 
_ Let me here, in parenthesis, request the reader to observe genius 
as manifested in the skill with which, even in these humble sketches, 
“the characters are presented so as to display most forcibly their 
contrasts and their similarities. Mr. Fritz when he was prepared and 
had a right thing to do, did it without a second thought. The Hon. 
| Mr. Smith when Ze was prepared and had a right thing to do, didn’t 
do it, because he took a second thought. Do you observe the same 
element of greatness as varied in its working by the temperament? 
I am so charmed with my work that I may hereafter imitate Plutarch 
and draw parallels between my great men. But I will wait and see 
the opportunity shall happen again before committing myself to 
any definite plan. This may be an accident. I know that I did not 
consciously it when I set out. 
It remains for me now to allude to the Hon. Mr. Smith’s retirement 


\ 


. away from Richmond I have never heard ; but one after- 
ississippi the 397th Georgia Cavalry, which had just sur- 
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civilian’s overcoat on, and mounted upon a very small pony. It was 
the Hon. Mr. Smith in disguise, fleeing from the Yankees, who were 
making every effort to capture him for hanging purposes. He was a 
prize, a rare object for sacrifice to the manes of the tens of thousands 
of Federal soldiers his genius, by prolonging the war, had caused to 
be slaughtered ; and telegraphs were clicking, and rail-cars and swift 
couriers were skurrying hither and thither over the land calling out 
videites, pickets, skirmishers, scouts, ambushes, and detectives for his 
arrest. An old acquaintance recognised him, and exclaimed: “Why, 
hilloa, Mr. Smith!” 

“ Sh-h-h-h!!” said Mr. Smith, with his long forefinger to his lip, 
and speaking in a half-whisper. “Don’t you see I am disguised!” 

“J didn’t notice it,” was the reply. “But what are you disguised 
for?” 

“T’m trying to escape. Don’t let any one knowl am here. Where 
are your quarters?” 

When the quarters were reached and a few friends called in con- 
sultation, Mr. Smith learned that every ferry over the Mississippi was 
unsafe, and also that the Hon. Mr. Wagstaff and two or three other 
honorables were already in the camp, and that a messenger would be 
sent the next day to sound the Federal commander in Vicksburg, and 
if possible get a safe-conduct for them past the lines. Mr. Smith, 
much doubting, allowed his name to go also. 

The messenger broached the subject very warily to the Federal 
commander, who, when he fairly understood that it was a request, 
said :—“Smith, Smith. Let me see. Oh, yes, I recollect Why, 
certainly he can pass, and go to if he chooses. He never did 
us any harm. And as for Wagstaff, why, d—n ‘him, he can pass, sure. 
I'll give him a public dinner and an escort. He’s one of the best 
friends we ever had. Played h—Il, and helped us bully!” 

Mr. Smith, still fearing that some Yankee trick was intended, went 
with the crowd to Vicksburg, and got his pass from the Federal 
General, and pocketed it, with its contents, which were something 
like this :-— 


“HEADQUARTERS, VICKSBURG, Agri] —, 1865. 
“The bearer, John Smith, may pass to Mexico, or to anywheres else 
on or off of this earth, unmolested by the Federal forces. 


“ Maj-Gen. Com d's.” 


After crossing the river and going a few miles in company with his 
brothers in misfortune, he thought he would still further experiment, 
and venture upon the power of his pass, and left them for a point 
further down the river, recrossed, and made his way by highways, and 
for fear of accidents as much as possible by byways, back to his own 
State. Arrived at home he proceeded to his study ; from which spot 
(where he is employed in getting details for a Legislative Hi 
the Confederacy, or is otherwise engaged, or asle 
been heard but once, and that was when he put 
advising his old constituents to change the State Constitut 
everything else required'by Congress, as that was the only means by © 
which he and they could escape annihilation. 
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_ So much for the Hon. John Smith. The scare which is still upon 
him shows his former earnestness and the tremendously massive 
‘nature of his mind. A trivial mind, or one of ordinary knowledge 
and wisdom, would have long since employed itself with the present, 
and suffered itself to be soothed and quieted. But in his case the 
shock was too violent, and the spirit shocked was too great for such 
‘speedy calming. His prophetic eye is on the future, while his Titanic 
nerves still quiver with the past ; and his present needs are supplied 
from a fund he has in Europe. 
_ Now, my dear reader, you again see how a man of good heart and 
good head can tell all about his most enviable neighbor and yet say 
‘no ill of him. I have talked freely, I grant you, but have not accused 
my friends of one single crime or misdemeanor. If you do not 
‘admire the uprightness of their characters, and do not admit their 
claim to be called great men in a far larger sphere than that in which 
they live, I shall be much disappointed, and shall pursue my task of 
biography with a heavy heart. I have still to tell you about our 
Doctor, our General, our Steamboat Captain, our Judge, and about a 
good many others, and shall expect your admiration and your 
sympathy. I aspire to fame like that which Boswell earned — fame 
for myself by making the worthy famous. 
r Joun S. Hort. 


ABOUT SOME NOVELS. 


é HEN the history of the literature of the nineteenth century 
WwW comes to be written, the industrious chronicler thereof will 
not find it the least portion of his task simply to record the names of 
\ the novels which have achieved a more than entirely transient 
celebrity. Never before has thought, or what passes for thought, 
been more active in the world; never before has the cacoéthes scribendi 
’ counted among its victims so many and so diverse names. From the 
_ex-Premier down to the veriest Bohemian pf the Bohemians, from the 


highest of High-Church parsons down to the humblest maiden who 
adores at a distance with enthusiastic “curatolatry” his lovely 
a Raphael-face,” fess and cookmaid, gallant Guardsman and ball- 


agelical divine and reckless man-about-town, 
Scribimus, docti indoctique fade/las passim. 


* 
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print, and holds his or her half-fledged bantling up to the public 
admiration with touching confidence in the swan-like proportions of 
the ugly duckling. Everybody is in an immense hurry. No one has 
time to write an elaborate book ; and if he had, no one else certainly 
would have time to read it. Mr.:Caxton’s great History of Human 
Error would find but few readers if it were to issue now from the 
press of Mr. Murray, even though the editorship of Pisistratus himself 
were patent on the title-page. The cleverness of the day has effer- 
vesced in literary foam-bubbles ; the novel and the essay have taken 
the places of the voluminous history and the elaborate treatise ; 
professional men who have not the“leisure for profound research or 
exhaustive analysis, fill the pages of our reviews and magazines with 
ex cathedré utterances upon all the vexed questions of the day, and 
thus lead and mould the opinions of the thousand-thousand others 
who have not even their superficial knowledge. In everything the 
tendency of the age makes itself more and more felt, and that tendency 
is not on the whole a very agreeable one to contemplate. For two 
consequences flow from the state of things we have been indicating ; 
one of which was perhaps naturally to be expected, but both of which 
are certainly deeply to be deprecated. Where talent is diffused over 
so wide an area, it is hopeless to look for those results which attend 
only singular concentration and exceptional ability. If the sum of 
intellect in the world, like the sum of matter, is constant, then 
genius when diffused among hundreds and thousands leaves but a 
small modicum of talent for each. Whether this theory be sound, or 
whether the contrary opinion which makes genius and talent essentially 
different in kind as well as in degree be more entitled to credit, one 
thing at least is certain, namely, that the general diffusion of superficial 
education, and the almost universal possession of that “dangerous _ 
thing, a little learning,” is in its practical consequences fatal to the — 
production of great and profound works. When everybody can write 
a novel or an essay to express his little thought, then, nobody will be 
willing to wait patiently and study faithfully until that little thought 
shall have expanded into something which shall really impress itself 
upon the universal mind. Consequently we find that outside of the 
sphere of pure science, the present age has contributed nothing of 
importance to the wisdom of the centuries. Superficiality rules the 
hour with a rod of iron, The great characteristics of the age are a 
lack of depth and a lack of earnestness. Never since the zéadseries 
of the Fronde gave to the vocabulary of the French people a new 
synonym for frivolity, has so great a disposition to trifle through life 
been manifest all over the world. Everywhere men seem to be 
returning to the bagatelle-loving, volatile days» of their childhood, or 
at least to be crowning the red shoes and coral of their babyhood 
with the cap and bells of maturer folly. “Pleased with a rattle, 
tickled with a straw,” they laugh and ‘grimace and caper through life 
with the skill of practiced Polichinelli, varied only, as surrounding 
circumstances darken the lines of the picture, by the grim, ghastly 
travestie of mirth which we mark in the features of the ancient revel- 
lers in the “ Dance of Death.” Over a large portion of the civilised 
world, a desolation like that of Balclutha has been spread, and the 
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affliction which brooded over the tents of Cushan has been repeated 
in all our Southern country ; yet the pulse of humanity seems not one 
throb quicker for the thought that a great battle of the ages has been 
fought and lost for the world. 
Such, indeed, are not at all the reflections which bear sway. Far 
otherwise! The philosopher who stands at the head of British 
‘speculative thought is a materialist of the lowest and most material 
school, an advocate of a sort of philosophical dilettanteism which 
refuses to assert that there may not be somewhere in the universe of 
God a spot where the laws of thought may be reversed and two and 
two be found to constitute five ; whose practical effort as a nation’s 
legislator has been chiefly to confer the suffrage on women. It is not 
very long since a New York editor crossed the Atlantic in a yacht, 
and forthwith high and low are frenzied with excitement, as we can 
imagine men in the simple, earnest days of old thrilling to the 
knowledge of some newly discovered law of being, or of the disap- 
pearance from the heavens of some familiar star. A half-crazy 
Bederal sergeant undertook, a year or two ago, to walk through a 
merpeted land, unarmed and bearing unfurled the conqueror’s flag, 
and instantly his progress must be chronicled like that of the Tén 
Thousand, and we must applaud and welcome as if another Sir Galahad 
were riding through dragons and scorpions and all the power of the 
Enemy to win another San Greal ; or as if here, forsooth, was a story 
to thrill the after-time as does the tale of that other whilom ride 
through awe-hushed Coventry. The influence of the spirit of the time 
seems to come like a blight upon the energies and to permeate like a 
subtle poison through the veins of all sorts and conditions of men. 
Who does not remember how, a few Christmases ago, the greatest 
singer of our time was beguiled by the tricksy Puck who has seized 
the reins of things, to roar as gently and well-nigh as sillily as any 
sucking-dove? And now we are again threatened with some “short 
.. ” from the Laureate, and sadly forebode that he will once again, . 
ike the singer of old, open his mouth in a parable and declare: 
sentences hard to be understood, until we wonder regretfully whether 
the right hand has indeed forgotten the cunning music of the Lofos- 
Zéaters, and if there is in truth “the little rift within the lute ” of which . 
he himself so pathetically sang, making dumb all the subtle melody 
of Lilaine and Guinevere. ‘Those kings of modern thought who have 
ype their royalty so far as not to descend and gambol with the 
crowd, have, for the most part, shut their lips from vain remonstrance, 


nd folded their hands from fruitless interference. Mr, Carlyle, after 
me last tug at the reins, has wearied of efforts as futile as Phaéthon’s 
nd utterances as despised as Cassandra’s, and, with a parting kick 
at poor prostrate France, “the Cartouche of nations,” stands dumbly 
Waiting to see the future come. Mr. Matthew Arnold, too, records 
his protest and shuts the book with regretful hand. They will not 


have the “sweetness, beauty, and light” to which he points the way ; 
and he, for his part, will strive no more, “Let,” he says — 


eb ih 


“Let the long contention cease, 
Geese are swans and swans are geese ; 
Let them have it how they will, 
Thou art tired, best be still!” 
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A suggestive homily truly! But so the world wags, and the best 
that the most earnest can do is to keep his own skirts clean, and 
perhaps, if fate is kind to him, to leave his protest behind him on 
some monument less perishable than himself. Meanwhile, “all the 
noise and outcry of the former men” must go for nought with their 
children. The world must be entertained. Who will listen to our 
plaint? Le roi s'amuse / 

Not a digression all this, but strictly an illustration of our main 
proposition. If, however, this effervescence of cleverness has prevented 
any of the great fruits of intellectual concentration in higher spheres 
of thought, it must surely in its own peculiar department have produced 
some work which, with a due regard to the requirements of a just 
criticism, can be called “great.” If the effect of the multiplying o: 
books has been the proportionate diminishing of thought, at least in 
its higher and profounder operations, we are at all events entitled to 
expect that in the inferior sphere which the intellect has chosen it 
shall be able to show a commensurate result. But is this indeed true: 
Have we after all a really great novel? The Westminster Review some 
three years ago asked and answered in the negative a very similar 
question. There were great novelists, it rather inconsistently saic 
(unless indeed the critic meant by “a great novelist” one who neve 
yet had written, but might at some future time be expected to write < 
great novel), but there was not a single really great novel. 

“People will answer,” the reviewer went on to say, “Zom ones 
Vanity Fair, Miss Austen’s Emma, Fane Eyre, and perhaps Pickwick 
All these are great in their way. But not one of them truly represents 
the characteristics of the nineteenth century. Many of them aré 
deficient in some of the great qualities which are needed to make < 
novel. ane Eyre requires humor and knowledge of the world 
Vanity Fair wants poetry and passion to take the highest rank in art 
There is no such thing at present as a great novel.” 

The truth is that, with the single exception of Cervantes, there ha: 
never been a genius which united in itself all the qualities necessary 
for the truly great novelist. The French claim Balzac; but Balzac 
despite his many and varied merits, lacked humanity and warmth o 
heart. He may be a great master of French human nature ; but that 
in many respects, is so different from the human nature of the rest o 
the world that he cannot be accorded a cosmopolitan rank. A: 
Charlotte Bronté well said of him: “ His novels always leave a bac 
taste in the mouth.” To the examples given by the Westminster i 
may be added that the earlier English novelists, as Miss Austen anc 
Miss Burney, are lacking in perfect mastery of their art (perhap 
unavoidably when its embryonic state at the period is considered) 
and also in breadth of thought. Bulwer wants truth and reality, anc 
as has justly been observed, rather follows and echoes than leads o 
suggests thought. In a comparison then of contemporary novelist 
with reference to the standard suggested, he must be ranked highes 
who combines the greatest number of necessary qualities — such a: 
humor, pathos, passion; dramatic, descriptive, constructive power 
skill in the drawing and natural development of character, philosophi 
insight and sympathy with the thought and aspiration of humanity 
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and last, but far from least, the faculty of story-telling pur et simple, 
the art of the raconteur. Tried by this test, the list of those whom 
posterity will probably agree to call great novelists dwindles to a very 
fewnames. Dickens and Bulwer and Walter Scott must all be relegated 
to the second rank ; and indeed we are strongly inclined to doubt 
whether the magic name of Cervantes will be followed by any except 
(and even then /ongo intervallo) by those of William Makepeace 
Thackeray and the lady who is known to us as “George Eliot.” 
These reflections have been partly suggested by the sight of a little 
volume lately issued from the press of the Messrs. Appleton, and 
entitled What to Read, and How to Read* ‘The purpose which the 
book is intended to serve, and which may be gathered from its 
title, is a very useful one, and in many respects it succeeds in 
fulfilling its pretensions. Our business at present, however, is chiefly 
with the list of novels, romances, and tales which Dr. Moore gives 
as a guide to the student in these by-paths of literature. The list is 
orofessedly a select one, and yet it includes the immense number of 
‘wo hundred and fifty-six authors, and thirteen hundred and sixty-five 
1ovels, each novel being counted as a single volume. Some attempt 
s made to discriminate among the authors contained in this for- 
nidable list, by dividing them into classes r, 2, 3, and 4; and still 
urther in some instances by indicating the best works of the most 
foluminous among them. ‘The division is rather arbitrary, and in 
jome respects we are obliged to dissent from Dr. Moore’s classifica- 
on. It is hardly fair, for instance, to put Grace Aguilar in the 2d 
lass, and immediately after the author of Zita (who is only repre- 
ented, by the way, through a novel much inferior to that charming 
00k) in the 3d. Many critics would also demur to the ranking of 
uerbach in a class above Spielhagen, and of Wilkie Collins above 
he author of Quits and the Jnitials. Nathalie and Adve surely 
ntitle Miss Kavanagh to rank higher than Anna H. Drury ; and 
he author of Who Breaks, Pays, is at least worthy to stand beside the 
uthor of Guy Livingston. Coming down to the novels themselves, 
ye are disposed to doubt the critical justice of placing Mary Barton 
nd Ruth as “the best specimens of Mrs. Gaskell’s powers.” She 
isplays in Sylvia’s Lovers and Wives and Daughters a breadth and 
aturity of power to which the earlier novels can lay no claim. 
Teld in Bondage is wrongly attributed to George Lawrence ; it is in 
act by his imitator “Ouida.” Dr. Moore thinks Yohn Halifax, Chris- 
ian’s Mistake, and the Ogilvies “Miss Muloch’s most admired pro- 
tions.” With the exception of the first named, none of these are 
all equal to the Head of the Family and Agatha’s Husband; while 
Life for a Life is head and shoulders above any other book she 
ver wrote. And just here we feel strongly inclined to say a word for 
n old favorite of our boyhood, almost forgotten now in the press and 
urry of “emulation’s thousand sons,” but to whom the art of the novel, 
nd especially historical novel-writing, owes a large debt. It is the 
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fashion now to sneer at G. P. R. James. Thackeray brought in th 
habit of laughing at “the solitary horseman”; and many who hav 
never read one of his numerous novels, talk with glib sarcasm of th 
monotony and tedium of the author of Richeheu and Mary of Bur 
gundy. ‘And yet he has many and varied merits, and we doub 
whether his romances illustrative of French history especially wil 
ever be superseded in their peculiar department. They are alway 
pure and elevated in tone, almost always fair and accurate in thei 
historical teaching, and as a guide and incentive to the study by th 
young of the periods of which they treat, they haye a high value. T’ 
the ones specified by Dr. Moore as the best of the series we woul 
add the names of Ancient Régime, Attila, Corse de Leon, De L Orme 
Fate, Henry of Guise, Fohn Marston Hall, Gipsy, Smuggler, Robber 
Mary of Burgundy, and Philip Augustus. . 

Glancing down the long catalogue of novels and romances, we ar 
tempted to wonder how many of them will outlive their authors ; hov 
many will be read a hundred years hence by the idle or the bus 
public of the day. Of all the tests by which a novel’s chances of lif 
may be tried, perhaps the most certain and universal may be found ii 
the question whether it has contributed to the world’s portrait-galler, 
any vivid and original characters, any individual sketches which b; 
their truth and vigor stamp themselves deeply into the popula 
memory. Carlyle in his Zzfe of Sterling gives a striking illustra 
tion of this when he says:—“I have remarked that a true delineatio: 
of the smallest man and his scene of pilgrimage through life, i: 
capable of interesting the greatest man ; that all men are to an un 
speakable degree brothers, each man’s life a strange emblem of ever, 
man’s ; and that human portraits faithfully drawn are of all picture 
the welcomest on human walls.” Carlyle perhaps intended only t 
speak of portraits of real men, actual fighters in the world’s battle 
sufferers in the world’s woe ; but the remark applies with equal fore 
to those fictitious personages who, to some of us, are invested with ; 
reality far surpassing that of common flesh and blood —an identit, 
quite beyond the power of death or Lethe to destroy. It is no 
venturing too much to say that Napoleon I. will be forgotten befor 
Mr. Pickwick, and the Iron Duke himself before Dugald Dalgetty 
Scott and Dickens indeed must head any list constructed upon thi 
principle ; and for this very reason, perhaps, their novels have a bette 
chance of perennial life than those of any other novelists of th 
century. It is true that neither of these great writers has Shakspeare’ 
faculty of individuating even the most typical and representativ 
characters, so that Shylock shall be not only the ideal Jew but als 
the actual personal man, and Cordelia not merely the fairest anc 
purest type of feminine excellence but also the individual womat 
whom we know and love for herself alone. Dickens’s characters ar 
all upon:a plane below Scott’s, and the latter on his part but rarel, 
rivals his master in that perfect blending of the personal with th 
universal of which we have spoken; but for all this, their “humai 
portraits” are true and real enough to ensure their immortality 
‘Thackeray will contribute Colonel Newcome and Major Pendenni 
and Becky Sharp; and Bulwer may fairly follow with Gentlemar 
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Vaife and Arabella Crane and Mr. Caxton and Doctor Riccabocca. 
‘rom almost every novel of George Eliot faces of men and women, 
lready in their short life grown “familiar in our mouths as house- 
old words,” come trooping up. Adam Bede and Dinah and poor 
ittle Hetty ; and Tom and Maggie, with all their aunts and uncles ; 
(rs. Poyser and Tito Melema, and poor noble Romola, and a host of 
thers, swell the well-loved train. Even Wilkie Collins, master- 
1echanic and skilful plotter though he be, has given us Count Fosco 
nd Captain Wragge, and we are very grateful for them. 

The list might be indefinitely prolonged, but even the patience of 
lagazine editors has limits, and we must pass on to the few words 
yhich we wish to say about some other parts of Dr. Moore’s book, 
ierely observing before we leave this point that in the catalogue of 
ovels, etc., Pigue is erroneously attributed to the author of Zhe 
nitials, and that charming extravaganza the Water-Babies is given as 
y an anonymous author, whereas it has long been acknowledged by 
is true parent, the Rev. Charles Kingsley. 

We would recommend to Dr. Moore to add to his list under the 
ead “ Ecclesiastical History,” Neale’s Holy Eastern Church with its 
equel relating to the Patriarchate of Alexandria. Both these fulfil a real 
jant upon the subjects of which they treat. To the title “ Biography, 
tc.,” may with advantage be added Izaak Walton’s Lives, Hazlitt’s 
‘ife and Letters, A. H. Clough’s Remains, F. W. Faber’s Life and 
etters, the Memoirs of Sir Kenelm Digby, and Julius Hare’s Life and 
ms of Fohn Sterling. Carlyle’s Life of Sterling—almost a 
1odel biography—is only mentioned by Dr. Moore in a supple- 
ona list. It certainly deserves a foremost place, as does also the 
amous Guesses at Truth by the brothers Hare, a book which contains 
nore suggestive thought in a small compass than can be gleaned 
tom a thousand works of far greater pretension. 

_ But space fails us, and we must bring these rather rambling lucubra- 
ions to an abrupt close. We had intended to say something about 
everal of the minor novelists of the day; and with Dr. Moore’s list 
ee text, to show how almost every great social and political 
roblem of our time has been seized upon, and enforced, illustrated, 
preached down by these busy echoers and indicators of the spirit 
fthe age. But this must wait a more convenient season ; and in the 
antime we can cordially recommend Dr. Moore’s little manual as 
n many respects a valuable guide and helper in its particular field. 
/ , 
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ROMAN SEPULCHRES. 


¢ HERE to now, Signor?” 
“The Via Appia.” 

“For what time shall I engage the carriage, Signor?” 

“For the whole day.” 

The above repeated questions and their answers passed between 
me and my regularly employed Italian guide in the City of Rome, in 
front of the “ Pension Anglo-Americano,” one mild October morning, 
less than eighteen months ago. 

We had determined to invest this day in making an assault, “vi et 
armis,” upom the tombs, sepulchres of all sorts, vaults, excavations, 
columbaria, catacombs, etc., etc., in and about the “ Eternal City.” 

A day was none too long for our purposes. Trotting along at top 
speed, two fine black horses whisked us rapidly around the sharp 
corners and through the narrow lanes here denominated streets, and 
speedily brought us into the ancient quarter of the city. I was not 
aware until informed of the fact by Andrea, the guide, who rode upon 
the box above us, that there was a peculiar breed of horses used in 
Rome, called the “Roman horse.” They are jet black, with sweeping 
long tails, and of medium size. I once saw forty carriages following 
the Pope’s coach, all, the last included, drawn by these same coal- 
black horses. 

“What very singular looking oxen!” exclaimed my companion, 
calling attention to some thirty or forty cattle standing around a barn 
door. 

“‘ Not oxen, Signora, not oxen,” said Andrea ; “those are buffaloes.” 

These must not for a moment be confounded with the animal 
improperly so called which roams over the American prairies, and of 
which the distinctive appellation is the bison. The Italian buffalo 
has no hump, as the bison has; is of a dark, reddish-brown color, 
and has the most enormous curved horns. They are used for all the 
purposes which mark the employment of the common ox. . 

On we swept, the streets becoming narrower and muddier at every 
step, until, not far from the old Roman wall, the carriage stopped) 
beside the gate of a vineyard, with a flight of narrow stone steps 
leading up from the road to the level of the garden, some ten feet 
above. ‘The Italian at work in the vineyard needed no information as 
to our wants, but speedily led the way to what appeared in its exterior 
to be a very low brick house, whose walls were not ten feet high, and 
the roof of which was so very close to the ground as to present a 
picture of a sort of stunted or dwarfed house. The door in one 
corner revealed a square apartment, partly above and partly below 
ground — the former being the amount of space enclosed by the roof 
and the four above-named walls ; the latter being an excavation upon. 
whose curbed sides the house had been built, and the whole forming 
a large square room, the floor of which was twenty feet below the 
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evel of the ground. In the centre arose a square pier of masonry, 
aching very nearly to the unceiled roof. A flight of stone steps led 
tom the door above-mentioned to the bottom of the room. The 
eader is now in possession of all the various points necessary to a 
lescription, save one: the four walls of the room and the four sides 
of the pier were pierced with pigeon-holes, like the mouths of ovens, 
with two jars inserted in each hole, the mouths of which jars were 
ipon a level with the floors of the apertures. The jars were originally 
urnished with sealed lids, though these have been long ago forced 
pen and destroyed. 

Now for the object of all this. Each jar once contained the ashes 
af a human being. Whether the calcined dust represented one body 
yr more, cannot now be discovered. ‘The size of the jars forbid the 
pinion that more than two, at farthest, were deposited in the same 
ar. 

These structures were called columbaria, from columba, a pigeon ; 
he word meaning literally a pigeon-house. The appellation arose 
tom the resemblance of these niches to pigeon-holes. 

The niches occur in perfectly regular horizontal lines, one above 
nother, both in the four walls of the excavated apartment and in the 

sides of the centre-pier, and they reach from the floor to the 
ceiling. 

The particular columbarium which we visited belonged to the 
adherents of the Czsar family, and was appropriated to the remains 
of their freedmen, clients, etc. The bodies of the family proper had 
an entirely different receptacle, which we afterwards inspected. 

Driving back a small distance, we were stopped at still another 
vineyard, and, upon entrance, were carried into the subterranean 
vaults wherein once rested the mortal-parts of the noble family of the 
Scipios. Dark, deep dungeons, far under ground, with galleries con- 
necting together the different apartments, constituted the home of 
these long-forgotten dead of another age. Absolutely rayless darkness 
Reed the whole in its lifeless folds ; and the faint glimmer of the 
allow candles carried by the guide made the light in truth as much 
pie poetry “counterfeit a gloom.” The stone coffins wherein the 

odies of such as were not burned were deposited, were arranged in 
sxcavated niches in the sides of the various apartments. The cele- 
rated Scipio Barbatus was buried here, and the sarcophagus contain- 
ig his body was removed hence upon the excavation of the tomb, 
ind placed, where it may still be seen, in the Vatican. 
“Where to now, Signor?” propounded Andrea, the indefatigable. 

“Out upon the Appian Way,” was the direction. 

_ Huge stones, of enormous size and thickness, jointed together only 

o far as their natural shape would permit, made our drive over to 
he “Via Appia” a rough one. There the road lies though, just as 
‘he proud old patrician first made it, and there it will be likely to 
ie until the “crack of doom.” 

- Two miles from the Porta di St. Sebastian stands — 
'’ “a stern round tower of other days, 


: Firm as a fortress, with its fence of stone, 
' Such as an army’s baffled strength delays. 
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Standing with half its battlements alone, 

And with two thousand years of ivy grown, 

The garland of eternity, where wave 

The green leaves over all by time o’erthrown ;— 

What was this tower of strength? within its cave 

What treasure lay so locked, so hid?— A woman’s grave.” 
(Childe aroid.} 


This is the tomb of Cecilia Metella, wife of Crassus, and daughter of 
Quintus Cecilius Metellus, erected nearly 2000 years ago, It is a 
circular tower of stone, nearly 70 feet high, with a beautiful frieze and 
cornice, and, formerly, with a roof, which has long ago disappeared. 
Ona marble panel on the side facing the Via Appia is carved the 
inscription, 


CAecILiz * D * CreTicr : F - METELLA - CRasst 


The extetior carving was once doubtless beyond deseription in its 
splendor. ’Tis all gone now. ‘The interior is a plain bricked 
chamber, in which formerly stood the marble sarcophagus now to be 
seen standing in the Farnese Palace. During the Middle Ages this 
magnificent monument, like several others, was converted into a 
fortress. 

Our next investigation was into a sepulchre of a widely different 
nature. Thus far the reader has accompanied us among the dead- 
and-gone dust of the pagan Romans. A flight of steps leading from 
the level of the ground in a garden admitted us to an artificially 
constructed landing, from which a second stairway carried us stil! 
lower down to a subterranean gallery, forty feet under ground. These 
were the entrances to one.of the far-famed CaTacomps or Rome. 

Whatever may have been the original purposes of these extensive 
ramifications, there is no doubt about the fact that they were used by 
the early Christians as sepulchres for the burial of their dead. The 
gallery above-mentioned was a dark and dismal corridor, permeating 
to an almost incredible extent, with branches running out from the 
main trunk, and with occasional chambers in which several galleries 
met. This prodigious network of subterranean passages is composed 
of galleries aforesaid, varying in length and height,—in general, say 
eight feet high, by four feet wide. ‘The roof is slightly vaulted, and 
commonly has no other support than the sides. In these latter are 
excavated, one above the other, the Christian graves, called JocudZ. Each 
grave was originally closed with a marble slab, upon which was carved 
the name of the occupant. A grave with an arch over it is called 
arcosolium, while chambers sufficiently large for chapels or family 
vaults are termed cudbicula. These galleries in all cover an extent of 
587 miles in length, and are the sepulchre of more than 6,000,000 
human beings. 

We were furnished each with a wax candle, and even then ne 
darkness seemed almost tangible. I never before realised God’s’ 
words to Moses, viz :—“Stretch out thine hand toward heaven, that. 
there may be darkness over the land of Egypt, even darkness which 
may be felt.” . 

The faint glimmer of the tapers revealed walls regularly pierced 
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ith tiers of excavations for coffins, until the gallery widened into an 
yartment used as a vault or as a chapel. In these were seen 
reophagi, and the walls were frescoed with paintings of our 
aviour and the Apostles, of the early saints, the Holy Virgin, etc. 
must confess that the awful, deadening sense of utter darkness 
usied every emotion of reverence, every sentiment of sympathy, 
rery feeling of any sort indeed save that of*dread inspired by the 
rrible darkness. Why need I tell of our wanderings for hours 
rough this sub-terrestrial city of the dead ; of the occasional flesh- 
ss skeleton of some faithful follower of our Lord ; of the numberless 
culi, arcosolia, and cubicula, which met us at every turn; of the 
escoes done by hands which have been dust for well-nigh a score of 
snturies, depicting forms and shapes now dead, decayed and for- 
otten! I may as well acknowledge it—I was glad to get out of 
ere! A puff of air, a false step causing the extinction of a taper, 
faithless or ignorant guide, and the doom of wandering for the 
‘mnant of a miserable existence through this dreary labyrinth of 
loom was ours! Never was God’s bright sunlight and blessed air 
f heaven more gladly hailed than by us as we came above ground 
ace more at another vent a great distance off from the one at which 
e entered. 
“Where to now, Signor?” 
“Home, home, Andrea,— home!” 

W. H. WADDELL. 


SONNETS. 


I. 


C6 SHES to ashes —dust to dust,” we say, 
As fall the clods upon the coffin-lid, 

And to our eyes the tear-drops start unbid, 
When in “their sepulchres our loved we lay. 
There loathsome worms shall banquet on their clay, 

Through thought’s once regal halls will crawl and swarm, 
On beauty’s cheek and eye will feast, and prey 

On dumb, cold lips we kissed when red and warm. 
Whilst Reason shrinks and shudders at the sight, 

- When to her sobs the grave makes no reply, 
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And her dim, flickeriig lamp expires in night, 

Faith hears the trump that rends the flaming sky, 
Sees man awake from dust to hope and light, 

And put on robes of Immortality! 


II. 


The body dies, but is the soul then dead? 
I asked of Nature, but her lips were sealed. 
Only in Holy Writ is it revealed 
How life begins when mortal breath has fled ; 
How like a bird that finds a sunny home, 
Yet still returning seeks her nest in spring, 
The absent soul, though through the stars it roam, 
Will come again with loving, tireless wing, 
To\claim its ruined shrine, which then shall rise 
A- palace from the ashes of the tomb! 
Souls never die, but wait elsewhere their doom. 
A heart-throb may decide our destinies, 
And yet we fondle toys or grope in gloom, 
When like the eagle we should cleave the skies ! 


Ill. 


As honey found on Grecia’s classic plain 
Still keeps the scent of flowers from which distilled, 
And birds in Java’s spicy groves that build, 

Rich odors in their plumage still retain ; 

E’en thus the mind a faithful record bears 
Of passing thoughts, which, though they seem to pale, 

Yet never fade, but from the dust of years 
Oft start afresh, and make the spirit quail. 

Alas! our own dark thoughts shall light our hell ; 
Inscribed upon the soul, perchance now dim, 
They yet may glare like spectres gaunt and grim, 

Once wrought upon a prisoner’s gloomy cell; 
Invisible by day, they stared on him 

All night, like grinning fiends, fixed, dire and fell! 


SAMUEL SELDEN. 
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HERE is an old problem of early school-days, which, if it 

had been intended for an allegory, would make one think 

»f fine John Bunyan. It was doubtless concocted by some steady- 

roing pedagogue, of mathematico-religious proclivities, who little 

jreamed how he was therein symbolising the strange question which, 

n wonderfully different shapes and guises, may now be considered 

the one question of history, of current politics, of current socialism, 
of current science, of current poetry, of current religion :— 

A boy, quotha, starts to church : every minute he steps three feet Sorward, 
put is blown by the wind two feet backward; the church being (given) 
miles distant,—to find the time in which he will reach it. 

Now Humanity is a boy (as yet), and he has started to church ; but 
the time is windy, and the wind is against him, insomuch that his 
heart, which is naturally devout, is fain to cry out, “How long, O ye 
heavens that rule the winds,— how long?” 

Doubtless, in spite of its distinct appearance, the Church of All- 
Workers is yet a long way off; doubtless, young Hopeful will pass 
many a lonely quagmire where warlocks and jack-o’-lanterns will 
confuse him; doubtless, he will often, in the school-boy way, make 
long détours in order to avoid those graveyards of history in which his 
hot fancy has beheld ghostly calamities stalking among the dead and 
menacing the living ; doubtless, he will often have to regret taking 
those side-paths to right or left which began so charmingly and ended 
so dismally in gloomy forest or trackless moor; and perhaps he will 
meet by the way one or two wise-hearted, white-headed folk who will 
ery, “Courage, little man! The church is far, but a brave heart will 
take thee to it.” And so, after rare adventures he will get there — 
if the head-wind will let him. 

Will it? A parlous question! For some men, when they hear it, 
“se their heads and whisper that the two opposing forces of leg- 

uscle and wind are precisely equal ; that while Humanity has been 
sturdily stepping out for six or more thousand years, he has been as 
sturdily thrust back for six or more thousand years, and that he is 
now exactly where he started ; though truly time has changed the looks 
of things about him in the interval. Humanity is foolish, say these 
men, to suppose that he is marching forward: he is only marking 
time, and he will die in his original foot-tracks, for the Devil is in the 
wind. 
~ It cannot be questioned (to abandon the allegory) that man’s work, 
whose result we call civilisation, has two powerful tendencies, one of 
which is forward and the other backward; and recent events have 
caused many worthy people to fear that at present these two tendencies 
are in equilibrio, or even that the backward tendency is beginning to 
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exceed the forward. They observe that at each new upstarting of 
man’s energy — and what age has seen so many as this ?— the result- 
ing invention or discovery, be it in material or in spiritual matters, 
immediately inures to the benefit of doth the tendencies of civilisation. 
These two tendencies, they conclude, are like two expert duellists, 
who by the constant attrition of mutual parry and thrust are con- 
tinually sharpening each other’s swords, and continually finding 
occasion to bewail advantage gained at the expense of advantage 
conferred. 

For instance, “Look at the sea-cable,” cries Progress; “how 
beautiful were the greetings of the East and West!” 

“Ay,” reply the Equilibrium men ; “but the sea-telegraph brings 
nearly as much war-news as peace-news, and it talks as rapidly in the 
service of wealthy falsehood as of needy truth!” 

“Well, but what say you to the multitude of the type-foundries?” 
again inquires confident Progress: “see how the heathen are lit with 
Bibles every year!” 

“So,” rejoins Equilibrium sturdily, “and observe also how the 
breakfast-tables of the enlightened are darkened every morning with 
seduction-cases and crim.-con. reports, and chaffings and vile abuse 
and blasphemies, well and legibly printed in the newspapers ! ” 

“How about steam, then?” shouts Progress, getting red in the 
face. “Shortly, steam will take you from New York to the Rocky 
Mountains in a week!” 

“True,” whispers Equilibrium, in stage-tragic voice, “true; and 
steam already runs whiskey distilleries enough to throw the whole 
world into delirium tremens ; and three thieves to one honest man will — 
make time by your railroad.” 

In view of the respectability of these parties and the consequent 
weight of their opinions, it is surely worth the while of earnest people 
to look more closely into the age, to note the two opposing forces in our 
civilisation, and to see which one of these is really availing itself of | 
the new resources offered by exhaustless invention. With more force | 
now than ever before, it may be said that to comprehend his epoch is | 
at once the most difficult and the most pressing emergency of the | 
thinker, of the sober citizen, or of the selfish demagogue. . For he | 
who to-day says “ Let us look into the time,” speaks a thrilling word. 
Into what time does he invite us? Into the twentieth century! 
That old road we called the nineteenth century is ended ; we stand at 
the mile-post with beating hearts and gaze up the unfamiliar avenue | 
ofa newera. And the emergency is difficult. In this era-dawn, it is _ 
as if we rubbed our eyes at daybreak. We are amazed at the singular — 
dawn-noises and dawn-sights which present themselves on all sides in 
wild contrasts. Yonder are the dim forms of the night-animals | 
slinking away into the forest, and growling in bloody fights for lairs | 
and refuges ; about us is the sterterous upstarting of day-animals, | 
hungry for prey; above all the blood and the snarling bends the i 
morning-sky ; and the morning-star, that love-light in the misty blue © 
eye overhead, gleams upon the serene dew. Who at such a moment 
is so calm of soul that he can scrutinise the low clouds yonder, and 
prophesy sunshine or foul weather for the day? 
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idea which has for a considerable period been controlling with cen- 
tripetal force the vast revolving circle of circumstance, and which we 
have been denominating the nineteenth century, has abdicated its 
position ; and a new idea, which we will doubtless call the twentieth 
century, is but now settling itself in the central seat of power. What 
is this new idea, and in what direction will it whirl the old passionate 
energies of men? Which of the two prime opposing forces in man 
will succeed in leaguing with it? This is the problem which demands 
solution in some sort alike at the hands of the public and the private 
citizen, of the honest and the villainous, of the benefactor and the 
robber. Of course, he who exaggerates the difficulty of a problem 
and then proceeds to solve it in sight of the people may be justly 
accused of charlatanry. ‘To disarm such accusation, this present 
writer declares that his aim is not to solve but only to clear the way 
for solution ; and if in so modest emprise his success be to lighten by 
one stroke the labor of stronger and wiser men, then his most soaring 
hope will alight and fold contented wing. 

A soul and a sense linked together in order to fight each other 
more conveniently, compose a man. A fearful double is he; and 
these two combatants, when all is said, are simply the two duellists 
that sharpen each other’s swords, and are the two confronting powers 
of the boy struggling forward and the wind pressing backward. This 
conflict of soul and sense is precisely the old conflict of Roman 
Patrician and Plebeian. Sense is luxurious ; luxury is called sensu- 
: : sense is brutal because it knows only itself ; sense is fastidiously 
‘nice in small matters ; sense measures precisely with dainty rule and 
square, and calls its measurements conventionalities — all of which 
are Patrician characteristics. Soul, on the other hand, is essentially 
Plebeian. Soul loves and hates, and grasps and flings away, and 
laughs and weeps in a thoroughly loud, vulgar way — vulgar at least 
from the Patrician view of the proprieties. Now the Plebs won in 
Rome; and soul must win in life. The Patrician is always old, the 

eian is always young. The old luxurious patrician East is full of 
Hindoo life-weariness ;” but the young plebeian West is 


young 
As Eve with Nature’s daybreak on her brow.” 


Sense drops his languid hands and sighs for a new titillation, 
hich, when he has got it, can elicit from him only some gentle 
ituration of gloved hands in the way of applause; soul offers him a 
esh dewy enthusiasm of love, a brave morning-energy of life. Now 
> in spite of this conflict and contrast, the Patrician sense should 
ke to the nobleness of the Third Estate, should voluntarily 
bandon his own pseudo-nobility and fall into the wild ranks of the 
lebeians, like the old Roman Tribune of history, like the Romney 
eigh of fiction, considering his apparent disgrace a true promotion — 
then would the rightful progress of man go on. 
It is hoped to prove that this is not only the right progress of 
umanity, but that it is and has been the actual historic progress of 
n and things and events. For as time flows on, man and nature 
dily etherealise. As time flows on, the sense-kingdom continually 
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decreases and the soul-kingdom continually increases, and this not 63 
the destruction of sense’s subjects, but by a system of promotions in which 
sensuous things, constantly etherealising, constantly acquire the dignity of 
spiritual things, and so diminish their own number and increase the other. 
This paradoxical ennobling-by-disgrace of the material into the 
spiritual expresses the historic development of the world. Over this 
route Nature and Art, like a bird’s shadow and a bird, have flown up 
to to-day. By this course politics and religion, which are respectively 
the body and the soul of life, have acquired their present features. 

And first with the first. 

Nature, in that fine ramble of hers along the shore of the great 
deep (a ramble which we call Time), has been good enough to write 
and strew along the sand at intervals short monographs of auto- 
biography which remain for our reading. These quaint epistles of 
Nature, like all women’s letters, full of blots, of erasures, of false 
syntax, of queer spelling, of ejaculations, of double underscorings, of 
marvellous punctuations, of confidential disclosures, of tiger-hates, of 
lily-loves ; these rare incoherent letters, in one line repeating starry 
compliments, in another retailing muddy scandals of old convulsions 
and hideousnesses,—a scripture complex with crossings and re- 
crossings of the page, a composition intricate with breaks and clauses 
and parentheses ; these violet-stained letters, I say, of our sweetheart 
Nature, all breathe one tone in respect of the constant etherealising 
process which she has been undergoing. He who collates her earliest 
letters with her latest will discover that whereas she was a stormy 
virago of sixty, she has now been magically rejuvenated and is 
become marvellously like to a gentle and dainty-fingered maiden of 
sixteen. What Frederic von Hardenberg has called-the “ old Titanic 
times” of Nature, “in which all objects lay strewn about the earth like 
the remains of a terrific repast”; times in which volcanoes flamed 
and earthquakes cracked, and glaciers crawled and avalanches fell, 
and oceans overbrimmed, and islands rose above or sank beneath the 
sea ; times in which land, air, and water were horrible with megather- 
ium and pterodactyl and ichthyosaurus ; these times are gone, things 
are less hideous and behave more gently. To-day we have from 
Nature rather dews than avalanches ; to-day she gives us more of the 
fruitful mould and less of the barren rock; to-day sees petroleum- 
wells and healing-springs instead of volcanoes; to-day the woods 
emerge from the gloom of giant ferns, and revel in the lights and 
odors of tiny flowers ; to-day we pluck fruit from off rocks that once 
starved a fir. 

But more than this. Nature has in these days really caught the 
spirit of man. In the Greek times, Nature rose half-way to the dignity 
of man with her oreads and nymphs and fauns ; in our times she has - 
risen a@/ the way. If Tennyson stroll into a glen, the genius loci is 
now not a hamadryad but a veritable human soul ; and to Tennyson 
(and through him to us) the tree laughs and loves and hates, and is 
jealous and generous and selfish, like any man. The sea should not — 
mourn for his lost Triton ; for the sea should now have done playing — 
like a sea-god, and should rage passionately and repose grandly like - 
aman. The modern poets have flown out and put a star on the 
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forehead of each rock and tree and cloud and wave ; it is the star of 
ove and grief which is worn by purified men. For, listen! Yonder 
in England grows a “Talking Oak” that talks as well as Tennyson ! 
Verily we have heard nothing like it since on yon Midsummer’s 
Night the wall held forth of Pyramus and Thisbe, and good Demetrius 
swore it was the wittiest partition that ever he heard discourse. A 
very English oak, a right gnarled fellow with root, trunk, and branches, 
watching the world revolve about him as if he had a man’s eye ; 
swearing “By summers!” plumping an acorn with fatherly pride 
nto the bosom of a maiden sleeping therebeneath, and returning 
hanks for this honor which had befallen his progeny ; and lastly, 
weeping and sighing, which was most human of all. In this fine 
forest of Master Tennyson is another tree that thrills with an inward 
agony ; and down upon it gazes the sun, which is become a human 
eye, with fringed storms for eyelashes ; and the by-passed tempests 
moan and call out of other lands. And Coleridge’s mountain-top 
struggles all the night with troops of stars ; and Swinburne has over- 
neard some sea-conversation which he has translated into good 
English ; and angelic Shelley, and sweet Christina Rossetti, and deep- 
thoughted Elizabeth Browning, and quaint Jean Ingelow, and over-brim- 
ming Ruskin, and sad Maurice de Guérin, and that tempest Victor 
Hugo, and dainty John Keats, and all-mingling Jean Paul, and priestly 
Novalis, and a thousand more poets in verse and prose, have proven 
fo us how human physical nature has become by translating Nature’s 
maiden-fantasies for the general ear. So that now-a-days not only 
may the geniuses of the world—those ministers plenipotentiary at 
the court of Nature — hold diplomatic interviews and discourse high 
fopics with her, but so well have they made her language known and 
30 gracious has she proven, that all the commonest domestic folk may 
tun out and chit-chat with her, whenever they will, a million at a 


_ Nature, therefore (to return to the soberer philosophic method), 
does really spiritualise herself as time rolls on, into a genuine 

mpanion and friend of man. She does really come under the 
fluence of that great central idea of the ages which presides over 
the conclave of special ideas controlling special epochs —the idea of 
stherealisation. A most provoking word! For it so nearly expresses 
and yet does of express that process which combines the two ideas 
of an old woman become beautiful by rejuvenation and of a young 
woman becoming wise and gentle and pure by age. Now if Nature 
be the glancing shadow, and Art the living singing-bird above it, 
surely the motions of the shadow will be but copies of the flutterings 
of the bird; and we shall expect to find that Art, too, has been 
spiritualising itself, has been forsaking its Titanic days and chastening 
its frolic awkwardness, has been learning to rely more on soul and 
less on sense, has been divesting itself of unsightly material props 
and supports ; has been, in short, etherealising and floating in the 
thin air of the spiritual. An exhaustive treatise on this department 
of the question would have to contain separate volumes devoted to 
each of these following subjects, namely, a searching analysis of the 
yast and present conditions and characteristics of architecture, 
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sculpture, painting, music, poetry, and prose, together with various 
discourses under the head of the useful arts. But this present pape 
must content itself to etch, by single and therefore necessarily inexact 
outline-strokes, the contrasting portraits of these arts as existing 
heretofore and now. 

As for architecture, one scarcely knows in this day whether it has 
not voluntarily abandoned its old tendencies towards preaching, anc 
gone into business with the conviction that commerce pays better 
than piety. What time has architecture to spend on churches, wher 
here are thousands of railroad depdts and newspaper-buildings and 
dry-goods stores thronging around him, jingling their pocketsful o! 
money and offering heavy prices for airiness, lightness, and rapidity 
of construction? Yet in spite of the fact that architecture has 
become rather one of the useful than of the fine arts, in those very 
words “airiness, lightness, and rapidity” has been indicated the 
veritable etherealising change which it has undergone. Trinity Churck: 
compared. with an Egyptian temple, is as Tennyson compared with 
Milton ; the massive force of the former has been refined into the 
spiritual power of the latter, a power full as strong and greatly less 
unwieldy. And so when architecture builds now-a-days a place fot 
the wealthy who die, there arises, not a pyramid to lie like a dead 
weight on the breast of the dead, but some airy and light mausoleum 
whose taper proportions direct our thought rather to the soul that is 
risen out of the grave than to the inert bones that decay within it. 

And what of sculpture? Well—and let no one cry out until he 
has read to the end —here is Webster’s statue in marble, or Washing. 
ton’s equestrian e¢do/on in bronze. What?- Webster, with white eyes, 
with white hair, with white draperies? Or Washington, with bronze 
eyes, bronze hair, and a bronze horse? We approach these statues, 
then, with a preliminary chilling sense of unreality; and we crush 
back this sense: all felt and done half unconsciously. But we observe 
that the statues are well executed, that they indicate faithful study. 
that the pose is good ; and we say to our friend :—“ It is a fine imita: 
tion: how natural is the hand! how perfect that nail!” Why, this is 
precisely the criticism of Gellert’s Fool ; only, here, wisdom and folly 
agree, and the judgment is a true one. For imagine a Greek led ir 
to see the Phidian Jove. ‘There sits the majesty of Olympus, amid 
thunderbolts and winged Victories; the Greek’s eye is misty, and 
looks at the statue through a rosy dream; a divine breath from the 
god’s lip penetrates to the man’s soul, which grows tense therewith, as 
a cloud is tense with lightning. Will the Greek step close and pick 
at the great toe-nail to see if it be well chiseled? Imagine it! He 
rather walks slowly out and dreams, through the streets, of heaven 
and of immortality, and the like. Now the power, factitious or other. 
wise, of Jove had informed his statue, and made it, guoad the Greek, 
transparent, so that the Greek looked ¢hvough the statue, and not ai 
it. Sculpture, fev Phidias’ genius, wielded this power of Jove, and sc 
cast an unearthly glamor over the incongruities of its work. But, un 
fortunately (for sculpture at least), sculpture has lost this power, 
Webster and Washington were great men, but not gods ; we approac 
their statues with reverential but not with frenzied souls ; we are calm 
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nough to judge in the matter of nails and eyes ; and we are, unwit- 
ingly, at once true enough and cruel enough to stab poor sculpture to 
he heart, when we walk away smiling and saying :—“ How fine the 
vail!” For Art does not imitate: it creates; and if the artist has 
mly imitated Webster in stone, and has not veritably re-created Web- 
ter in our soul,—then Webster, the artist, and we, all three, are to be 
sommiserated. So that sculpture, like architecture, has grown at once 
nore rich and less exalted by abandoning religion to take up trade ; 
ind though in this lower capacity it still in all respects bears out the 
heory which has been enunciated, yet as a useful art it is not to be 
10w treated of. The truth of the whole matter seems to be that Art, 
striving in these modern times for that most rare combination, /ruéh 
wd reality, has come to regard sculpture a§ a glaring unreality em- 
odied, and has purified herself of it ; has knocked it away as a mere 
material prop, weak in itself and unnecessary for support. It is 
mpossible, however, to speak of modern sculpture without referring to 
vhat is perhaps the brightest example of genius in that art yet afforded 
gy our country. I mean the small groups of Rogers, some of which 
ire still to be seen in the public show-room of Schaus, on Broadway. 
Little mention has been made of these groups ; but surely genius had 
a hand on the chisel there. And one cites them with all the more 
jleasure since they in all respects bear out the theory which it has 
een partially attempted to enunciate — the theory of etherealisation, 
of spiritualisation. They are genuine creations : the black man, there, 
for all his turned-up toes and his patched knee, will start some high 
thoughts in the minds of the meditative ; and the little cottage-porch, 
whose vines are thrilling with the lingering kiss of the departing 
soldier on his trim lassie’s lips, sends a man’s soul wandering away 
amid a multitude of sweet and sad things. These groups afford 
perhaps the only field now left to sculpture. They engage themselves 
with the domesticities of our life; and by as much as home-life is 
tenderer than camp-life, by as much as an idyll is more heavenly than 
an epic, by so much are these groups more ethereal than the groups 
of ancient sculpture. 
Signs exist that painting, as swch, will follow its brethren of the 
sompass and chisel. If, however, this word be considered as the 
neral name of that art which depicts upon flat surfaces by means 
Ss coaueduive and light and shade, then better things must be said 
of it. As photography, as engraving upon wood, stone and metals, 
ainting has suffered a rare sea-change on this long voyage of man. 
thas abandoned the purple and gold in which it long ruled over 
nen ; it has come down upon us in a rare new avatar of the colorless 
yhotograph and engraving. ‘These two, besides having copied most 
of the beautiful old pictures, give us daily a thousand new things full 
as beautiful. How grand is painting, then, as simple shade and 
ight! The dark, the bright; night, day; death, life ; how all these 
ideas couple and symbolise each other! And how impartially, like 
oth has painting knocked at the doors of all palaces and huts in 
he land since it became’ only colorless ; and how radiantly, like 
fe, has painting lit up the humble as well as the pretentious homes 
the land since it became photography and engraving! Like two 
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new worlds, each half-lit and half-shaded at once, and each bearing a 
whole worldful of rare and strange beauties upon its surface, float 
forth these two newly-discovered planets, and glitter in a free heaven 
for all to see. No man may have a home now-a-days that is all 
unlovely. The poorest may have a picture that the richest would 
prize; and the richest can scarcely buy a picture whose faithful 
cidolon is not attainable by the poorest. See, then, how this art, 
painting, has risen and floated away free as air and sunshine into all 
homes and all wastes, simply by having lightened itself of the purely 
material load of color! So that painting, also, like nature, like 
architecture, like sculpture, etherealises ; and we get from it now rather 
tender home-scenes than barbarous battle-scenes; rather little ones 
saying prayers at mothers’ knees than bloody-heeled conquerors soiling 
the plain. 
SIDNEY LANIER. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE OLD BACHELOR’S MARRIED LIFE. 


€6 0 you veally think you could manage your wife, if you had 
one?” 

Fred looked at me in that curious way of his as he asked the 
question, and gave the fire a vigorous blow that sent a legion of sparks 
flying up the chimney. 

“TJ don’t think I could: I am certain of it.” 

“The vanity of you old bachelors! it is almost incredible! Now 
if you were to say that you were certain Z could, it would be more 
reasonable ; but I don’t mean to try — not just yet.” 

“The vanity of you young fellows, you mean: it is positively incred. 
ible! Do you intend to insinuate that 7—JZ, with my talents fot 
management, could not control such a simple thing as a woman: 
Look at my horses, my dogs: where will you find better broken o1 
more obedient animals? There are Quixote and Blanche and Ponto. 
for example.” (Here Quixote, the lank-visaged black setter, rose 
from his station near my chair and laid his head upon my knee ; anc 
Blanche and Ponto, the pointers, sleepily rapped with their tails upor 
the floor in the corner whither they were exiled). “You are glac 
enough to borrow them when you are going out to shoot; and yet 
you would say that 7 could not manage —as if I could not manage 
anything that I chose! And there is Marie Stuart; she is tolerabl} 
well-broken, though I grant she does not compare in docility or in 
anything else with Harold. Ab! I am not as young as I was then. 
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and for docility, strength, speed, and —” 

“Oh, yes ; I have heard all about him; he is buried under the large 
cedar in the pasture.” 

Did the rogue mean that I was in the habit of descanting at too 
great length on the merits of my former favorite, and on the feats of 
my youthful days? 

“ But, my dear fellow,” he continued, “horses and dogs are com- 
paratively easy to manage: you would be like plastic wax in the hands 
of any woman who thought it worth while to mould you into a proper 
state of obedience.” 

“I should be no such thing, you irreverent youngster! I ac- 
knowledge that Blanche is a little more fond of having her own way 
than Ponto or Quixote here, and that Marie Stuart takes more unac- 
countable freaks into her head than poor Harold would have dreamed 
of in his wildest days ; but they end by obeying.” 

“You are incorrigible. ‘Whom the gods destroy, they first blind.’ 
I fully expect to see you and the Don there suffering for your temerity 
some day.” 

Quixote turned his head towards Fred, and gave a slow, reproachful 
wag of his tail. 

“The very dog protests against your depreciatory remarks, Fred ; 
therefore there is the less occasion for me to comment upon them. 
But I have a great mind to try the experiment, on purpose to convince 
you that I cam manage a wife.” 

“I dare you to do it!” laughed Fred, as he rose to go, Wert 5 
hall leave you to your cogitations now, for my friend of the skull and 
ross-bones yonder is-going to inform us that I should have been at 
1ome half an hour ago.” 

Just then ‘the tall old-fashioned clock in the corner rang out the 
lour in a wheezy, asthmatic manner. 

“T can’t stop to count its groans, but I know mother and the girls 
re peeping vainly through the window-panes into the darkness for 
ome sign of the laggard. So good-night, Forester. Come, Wasp.” 

I accompanied him to the front door, and stood there until the 
latter of his horse’s feet and the sharp barking of his little terrier 
lied away in the distance. 

Fred and I were the best of friends, notwithstanding the twenty- 
ve years between us. His father and myself had been friends at 
ollege, and neighbors in later life ; and whether Fred, in his queer 
jay, thought it proper to keep up his father’s friendships as he kept 
p the planting interest, or whether he really found pleasure in the 
ociety of an occasionally prosy old bachelor on the shady side of 
fty, I do not know ; but certain it is that he bestowed a good many 
f his spare hours upon me here at Hunter’s Hill. 

I returned to the dining-room and looked round me with com- 
lacency not unmingled with pride. The room was as neat as broom 
hd duster could make it— neat enough to please a naval officer. 
Imost everything in it was old-fashioned, it is true, but that was my 
ride ; I liked to think that the most modern article of furniture there 
ad descended to me from my grandfather, at least. Some of the 


You should have seen Harold, Fred; a magnificent horse he was ; 
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older and heavier pieces bore the marks of Revolutionary sabres, 
which they had received in wanton spoliation when the British were 
quartered here ; and there even hung on the wall a tomahawk, said to 
have been taken by my great-great-grandfather in some encounter 
with the Indians when the place was first settled. The brass andirons 
and fender shone as brightly as the diligent daily polishing of Joe, 
my factotum and major-domo, could make them shine; for in your 
well-ordered household the head-servant will not leave to younger and 
more inexperienced hands the important duty of cleaning the dest 
brasses and the silver. The heavy mahogany furniture, too, was 
almost bright enough to serve the purpose of a mirror ; and that, not 
with varnish, but with rubbing. (It may be readily understood that 
this was in the good old times “ before the war.”) It was Joe’s delight 
to marshal his staff of white-aproned negro boys of various sizes 
whenever he saw me go out with gun and dogs for a day’s shooting, 
and wash, rub, scour, and polish everything that was capable of going 
through the ordeal. I say I looked round on all these things with 
some pride, from the chintz window-curtains (not dating from my 
erandfather’s time, however, but only from my own) to the mantle- 
piece with its wonderful collection of pipes, cigar-cases, etc., the faded, 
unused, smoking-cap hanging above it, and the crossed swords 
suspended over all. One of these swords had belonged to my grand- 
father, a colonel in the Revolutionary war; the other to my uncle, 
who was killed in the war of ’12. And so looking, I thought that 
not even a feminine eye could find anything to object to in 747s room. 

I threw another log on the fire ; and while the cheerful blaze leapt 
up the wide chimney, I leaned back in my large, comfortable rocking- 
chair, and thought of what that provoking boy had been saying. 
Quixote, inseparable as my shadow, sat beside me, gravely watching 
the leaping flame, and winking as it rose and fell. 


The sunshine of a pleasant winter morning came through the 
windows and fell upon the carpet ; for I love the sunlight, and I never 
shut it out. I was standing before the fire, contemplating alternately 
my embroidered slippers and the breakfast-table, whereon no sign of 
breakfast yet appeared save the snowy cloth, the two cups on the tray, 
and the two plates and knives and forks. Zwo cups—yes, I was a 
married man ; and IJ had last evening brought my bride, the adorable 
Julia, “home to my ancestral halls ”— as the sweet creature herself 
had said. I had always been an early riser; and now for two, nay, 
for three hours, I had had the opportunity of contemplating my 
domestic felicity whilst waiting for my breakfast: but unluckily the 
sight of the breakfast-table had for the last hour and a half somewhat 
interfered with the romantic dreams in which I should have been lost. 
Perhaps if I had been twenty-five years younger, the breakfast-table 
would not have obtruded itself upon me as perseveringly as it did ; 
but at fifty, habit becomes a tyrant. aie 

The old clock, with a whirr and a clang, announced the hour. 

“One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight! nine!! ten!!! I 
declare this is 40o bad! However, I suppose Julia is tired after her 
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journey. What a fortunate thing it is that she is fond of dogs. By- 
the-bye, where ave the dogs? There is not one in the room. I never 
knew them to be out of it before when there was the smallest chance 
of their getting in.” 

I went to the door and whistled. No dogs came. I went out to 
the front door and whistled. Still no sign of the absentees. I went to 
the back door and whistled louder. From the distance came a faint 
whine; and then a subdued and heart-broken wail which I recognised 
as Quixote’s. 

“What on earth is the matter?” I said, and hastened out in the 
dew that still lay on the grass in shady places, with my slippers on — 
a thing I had not done for years on account of my respect for that 
potent sovereign, the rheumatism. Ina minute or two I came upon 
them, three forlorn-looking creatures with drooping ears chained to 
three posts. 

“Why, Joe, you villain! what have you chained up these dogs 
for?” I called. 

Joe thrust his shining face out of the kitchen door, and showed his 
white teeth from ear to ear. 

“ Missis’s orders, sir. She sen’ down word not to let dem come in 
de house.” 

“This is a strange joke of Julia’s,” I muttered to myself as I 
returned to the house with the liberated prisoners gambolling around 
me. “I have twenty times heard her declare that she was ‘so fond’ 
of dogs ; and certainly she makes enough of that vile little poodle of 
hers. Heavens! how I detest poodles! But perhaps she will give 
it up when she sees a really fine dog. ‘True, she did object to them 
last night, when they came rushing in tumultuously to welcome me ; 
but she was tired and nervous, and the dogs were noisy.” 

Happening to look through the window, I saw laboring down the 
avenue the four-mule wagon which I had despatched early in the 
morning to bring the rest of the trunks. “Joe!” I called, hurrying 
to the door, “come here! Quick! Send and tell that wagon to stop 
and wait under the cedar-trees by the gate till breakfast is over.” 

Joe grinned ; I think he understood ; and the next minute I saw 
one of his white-aproned myrmidons posting at full speed towards the 
wagon. 

ey have been married but a fortnight, and I have been obliged to 
resort toa deception! Shame! shame! But what is a man to do? 
He must eat ; and if once the trunks arrive there will be no breakfast 
to-day until everything in them has been overhauled.” 

Thus I soliloquized, excusing myself for my savage and heartless 
conduct, until the adorable Julia rustled into the room, carrying in her 
arms a white, woolly, weak-eyed abomination that she termed a poodle. 
The dogs were in high spirits after their release from “ durance vile,” 
and the entrance of another person gave them an excuse for caracoling 
again around the room. 

“Oh, those horrid creatures! How did they get in? They will 
eat up my poor dear little Fido!” 

- “Not at all, my dear. Just put your poor dear little Fido down 
upon the rug, they will not trouble him ; and do let us have breakfast 
as speedily as possible.” 
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“Well — but you are in such a hurry ;” delicately placing Fido on 
the hearth-rug. But Fido, blind to his true interest, which lay in 
keeping himself out of sight, preferred to jump up on the sofa. This 
unwise act attracted the attention of Blanche, who, seeing an intruder 
occupying the coveted spot on account of which she had been so often 
punished, bounded towards him with open mouth—in pure gaiety 
and goodness of heart, Iam sure. But Fido construed it differently, 
and fled hastily under the sofa, setting up a yell that was echoed by a 
shriek from his mistress. 

“ Ah-h-h! The cruel, horrid brutes! Turn them out at once!” 

“My dear, they are very well-behaved dogs ; they did not mean any 
harm, they were only playful. Now that I have ordered them to their 
corners, they will be perfectly quiet.” 

“No; I cannot have them in here. They must go out at once ; the 
great, ugly brutes!” 

( Ugly brutes! and this of the finest dogs in the State !) 

“My dear Julia, they are accustomed to staying in here, and I 
like to have them about me.” 

“That was when you were an old bachelor, sir,” playfully ; “but 
they must stay out in the yard now. I detest the sight of them.” 

I rose, and reluctantly banished Blanche and Ponto. Quixote 
remained. 

“The other one too.” 

“But, my dear —” 

“No, my love ; it must go, it is the ugliest of all.” 

The poor Don! he did not understand it, and his melancholy 
visage was truly heart-rending to look upon as I shut the door and 
left him standing in the front piazza. 

“But Julia, my dear, I thought you were fond of dogs?” 

“So I am, in their proper place — chained up in the yard.” i 

Ye heavens! was this I—TI, Andrew Forester, whilom lord of my 
own domain? And now, as the poet saith — 


“My own sad hands myself had crowned, 
Lord of my own despair.” 


I was thankful that that scamp Fred was not by. Fortunately, the 
entrance of Joe just then with a plate of hot muffins turned my 
thoughts into another channel. 

Breakfast over, I said to Julia, as we were standing by the fire: 


“It is a lovely day, and I am going down to the barn to see what — 


the hands are about ; will you not come too, for a walk?” 

“No, my love, not to-day, I think. It is ratherdamp. Don’t mind 
leaving me ; I will amuse myself while you are gone in putting this 
room to rights.” 

“ Putting ¢Azs room to rights! What is the matter with it?” 

“Why, everything is the matter with it! Just look ; did you ever see 
such an accumulation of useless old lumber? Now here, I will begin 
my reform with this very moth-eaten old thing!” 

She pulled down my poor old faded smoking-cap as she spoke, and 
before I comprehended the full enormity of what she was going to do, 
it lay shrivelling on the glowing coals. : 
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“Good heavens! what have you done?” I exclaimed, endeavoring 
to rescue it, In vain; it was now a shrivelled, smoking, seething 
mass, from which a slow blue flame arose. 

My poor smoking-cap ! embroidered for me thirty years ago by skilful 
little fingers !— by dear little fingers that for eight-and-twenty years 
had lain, peacefully folded, under the shadow of the live-oaks in 

Clearview Churchyard! But I said nothing of this to Julia. 

“Never mind, dear,” she said, looking up at my blank countenance, 
“you could not possibly have worn that faded old thing, and I will 
make you another and a much prettier one. Now go to walk, and 
you'll be astonished when you come back and find what wonders I 
have done. But really this furniture is-too shockingly old-fashioned — 
I must have some new. Oak and green, wouldn’t it be lovely?” 

“ Very well, my dear; and we will choose it ourselves when we go 
to the North next summer,” replied the hypocrite, only too glad to 
defer the evil day. 

I took up hat and stick, whistled to the dogs, and set off to the 

barn. MHalf-way there, I stopped, planted my stick in the ground, and 
looked fixedly at the point of it. Blanche and Ponto were ranging 
through the field, only looking at me occasionally to see if I were still 
on the face of the earth ; but Quixote, who kept a more careful eye 
on my movements, came up to see what was the matter. 
_ “Quixote, old fellow!” I said, “I think we— have — put—our 
foot into it!” which horrible piece of slang was apparently intelligible 
to him, for he wagged his tail in sorrowful assent—and bounded 
‘away to look after the partridges. 


{7 


_ “Julia, my dear,” I said on my return to the house, “it is a pity to 
waste such a delightful day ; suppose we have dinner early, and take 
a ride this afternoon. You can ride, can you not?” 

» “Oh yes! I have always been thought a very good horsewoman. 
But, dear, you have not told me what you think of the room?” 

_ “Oh, beautiful!” I answered absently, for my thoughts were busy 
‘with the fact that the crop had fallen short of my anticipations, and I 
had ‘not noticed the room. 

_ The horses were led to the door punctually, but Julia was not 
ready; so by way of making the interval pass more pleasantly, I 
turned to the mantel-piece to reach down my favorite meerschaum. 
Where was it? Where were they all, my pipes of high and low 
‘degree? from the priceless meerschaum that I had colored myself, 
down to the short blackened clay pipes that Fred and I sometimes 
fancied to smoke? My cigar-cases too? By all that was aggravating ! 
ey were every one gone! 

“Toel” 

- Joe presented himself at the door. 

74 Sir.” 
- “Joe! you varlet! where are my pipes?” 
~\ “Tn de cellar, sir.” 
“Tn the cellar! Who put them there?” 
_ “Mfissis’s orders, sir. She say she won’t have dem in de dinin’ 
zoom. > : ’ 
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“ Show them to me.” 

I followed Joe down the dark cellar stairs ; he led me to a corner, 
where, by peering through the obscurity, I perceived a tray, whereon 
reposed the wreck of all my former peace. All of them, huddled 
together in wild confusion. I looked, and turned away. 

“T did want to put dem straight, maussa, but she say, ‘ Nebber 
mind, dey was ole rubbish.’ ” 

T groaned. 

“Tet me out into the light, Joe.” 

The sympathising fellow opened the door, and I stood again in the 
light of day. 

Our descent into the cellar had roused Tom, my old cat, from his 
slumbers in some unknown lair, and he accompanied me into the din- 
ing-room. He was a handsome creature, as black as the ace of spades 
is popularly supposed to be: I doubt if there was a single white hair 
in his whole body. The dogs and himself kept on excellent terms— 
except at meal-times. I took up my station with my back to the fire, 
and Tom rubbed himself agathst my boots and purred loudly. Fido 
had apparently preferred the corner of the sofa to his mistress’s society, 
for he still lay curled up there; but now he sat up and growled at 
Tom. Tom put his back up into a wonderful arch, and stood on the 
defensive. Fido evidently thought that here was an enemy on whom 
he could safely show his prowess, so he jumped down, and, barking 
violently, commenced a furious onslaught. 

“My fine fellow,” I thought, “you have made a slight mistake. 


Blanche and Ponto would hardly have condescended to notice you, 


but you have met your match now.” 

Tom was ready for him. I could have parted them, but my heart 
was sore for the loss of my pipes, and I looked on in savage glee. 
There was a scuffle, a rolling over the floor, a chaos of unearthly 
sounds, and Fido fled yelling to the other end of the room. Why, at 
this particular moment, in the midst of my unfeeling merriment, did 
Julia fancy to come in? 

“Oh, my poor little darling!” she cried, “what is the matter with 
you? Oh, you wicked monster! you have let that frightful cat scratch 
my Fido! And you are laughing atit! Have it killed, instantly.” 

“Who, my dear? Fido?” ‘ 

“No; the cat. Oh, Mr. Forester, how can you be so unfeeling?” 


“Tt was all Fido’s fault, my dear. Tom is a very peaceable cat, and” 


the best of friends with Quixote and the others.” 

“Oh, of course you will always excuse your own horrid pets. But 
you must get rid of that cat: it will kill Fido. I cannot endwre cats.” 

At a sign to Joe, who, I suspect, had also been a witness of the 
combat, he removed the obnoxious Tom. 

“Don’t hurt him, Joe,” I said softly. “Lock him up in the cellar.’ 


| 
| 


“Carry Fido up-stairs to Diana,” said Julia, “and tell her to sit up | 


with him in my room till I come back.” 

We went out to the front door, where the horses were awaiting us. 
I had had the brown pony saddled for Julia to ride ; it was a gentle 
little thing which I often rode on shooting expeditions. Julia did not 
seem quite satisfied with the arrangement. 
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'*J don’t like that little stumpy thing ; I would rather ride the other 
orse,” she said, pointing to Marie Stuart, whose temper had not been 
ollified by having been kept standing, and who was now backing her 
ars and pawing the ground restlessly. 

“You could not possibly ride that one, Julia ; she is not quite gentle 
nough for you ; and, besides, she has never been ridden by a lady.” 

“That is nothing. I assure you I ride remarkably well.” 

“Tt’ll take a wery puffick hosswoman to ride dis mare,” observed 
ld Daniel, the coachman, who was holding her ; “’specially dis evenin’, 
‘ause she is wery fractional.” 

“Change the saddles,” said Julia, withering Daniel with a glance. 
My love, I really must ride that lovely creature ; I have all my life 
ished for a high-spirited horse that paws the ground.” 

The saddles were changed, not without sundry wise shakes of the 
ead from old Daniel; and we started. Marie Stuart did not like the 
kirt, nor the unaccustomed hand on the reins ; she arched her neck 
nd took short steps, evincing an alarming tendency to rear. Julia 
rasped the pommel with one hand, while with the other she drew the 
sins with all her might. Marie Stuart commenced to back, and to 
rance gently ; she evidently did not wish to push things to extremities. 
“Slacken your reins! ” I cried ; and, for a wonder, Julia obeyed ; so 
ff we started, in good earnest. But Marie Stuart was unreasonable. 
he would go too fast when we cantered, and she would not walk 
uietly when we slackened our pace, but kept breaking into a little 
‘ot from time to time. At last I discovered that Julia’s whip had 
een tickling her all the while. This source of disquiet being removed 
AM taking the whip into my own possession, I ventured to remark 


lildly : 

“TI thought you were fond of the smell of tobacco-smoke, Julia?” 

“So I am, dear ; very ; but in the open air, of course, and at a dis- 

e. But I cannot bear it in the house ; besides, it would spoil the 
‘ains.” 

4 My dear Julia! My curtains have been accustomed to it for ten 
a S ! ” P ‘ 

; ‘J daresay ; but I am going to get new curtains ; and it is best for 
not to get intoa bad habit. You must really give up smoking, 

love. I insist upon it.” 

‘Thad no outlet for my feelings but to put my spurs pretty sharply 

ito the brown pony. 

By this time we had reached the head of the avenue, after a strange, 
bling manner ; the round red sun was sinking behind the distant 

90ds, and the damp shadows of evening were falling. 

“1 think we will turn now, dear,” said Julia. “I do not care to 

e any farther this evening.” 

‘I yielded a joyful assent, for if there és a thing that exasperates a 
an, it is to see an unskilful rider spoiling the mouth of his best 
rse. But I was still more glad that we had turned, when on 

saching the house I.looked back and saw a horseman galloping 

own the avenue. I guessed at once who it was, and in my inmost 

art I hoped that Fred had-not seen us. It would have been painful 

me to think that he 4ad seen us—my wife mounted on the large 
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horse, and I trotting meekly by her side on the little brown pony. } 
received his congratulations with a hypocritical smile ; but my hope: 
were dashed to the earth when he asked: 

“Does Marie Stuart go well with a lady?” 

The rogue’s keen eyes ad seen. 

Fred’s tall form preceded me into the entry, Wasp at his heels ; bu 
I stepped before him and laid my hand on the latch of the dining 
room door. 

“Fred, would you say that Wasp had a sweet temper?” 

“T wouldn’t stake my word on it, Forester.” 

“Well, my friend, a pet poodle is doubtless inside there.” 

“A poodle! in your house!! Ah! I see. I will give Wasp some 
thing to do out here. Here, Wasp! mind this,” flinging his glove 
upon the floor. 

“Julia will be down in a few minutes, Fred,” I said as we drew ul 
to the fire. But more than a few minutes passed, and still she did no 
come. 

“You have not asked me to take a cigar, Forester; but I will tak 
the liberty of helping myself, as usual. I suppose Mrs. Forester wil 
have no objections. You wrote me that she was one of those miracle: 
among women who have not the slightest objections to tobacco 
smoke.— Hallo! where are the cigars? And your grandfather’: 
swords? And the smoking-cap?” 

“Hush, Fred, not a word of that.” 

He looked at me compassionately, and walked to the window, bu 
I fancied I saw a smile lurking under his moustache. Suddenly thert 
was a confused noise in the entry, a bark, a rush, a shriek,—an¢ 
Julia ran hastily in. Her dress had swept away the glove fron 
Wasp’s guardianship, and he had resented it. | 

“Mr. Forester!” she cried. “Another of your horrid nuisances 
The house is full of them! I declare I will not submit to it!” 

I was glad that Fred’s broad shoulders loomed out of the. recess 0 
the window at this crisis. I introduced him as one of my mos 
intimate and valued friends ; and Fred put on his politest manner, an¢ 
said a quantity of amiable nothings. But it was allin vain; Julia way 
obdurate ; she was frigid ; she responded to Fred’s attempts at gaiety 
with the feeblest smile. It was too much for him, and he rose te 
take leave. Her farewell was even more chilling than her welcome 
but I accompanied him to the door, and he grasped my hand warmly 
at parting. 


“Good-night, old fellow! I am afraid you won’t see me over heré 
quite so often. I must be more attentive to the planting.” 
If he had been a woman, I &#o0w he would have said, “I told | 


”? 
. 


so | 

“My dear,” I said when I re-entered the room, “I wish you could 
have been more polite to Fred. He is a very intimate friend 
mine, and you don’t know what a good and pleasant fellow he is.” _ 

“T have no opinion of gentlemen’s ‘most intimate friends.’ Wh 
do you want with an intimate friend now? Besides, he is too familiar, 
He calls you ‘ Forester,’ without any ‘ Mr.’ ; and once I actually heard! 
him call you ‘old fellow!’ It is disrespectful toa man of your ag 
and you ought not to allow it.” 


{ 
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‘A man of my age! My dear Julia, I assure you—” 
There you. ! I knew your most intimate friend would put 
1 up to this!” 


‘To what, my dear?” 

‘To being unreasonable, and harsh to your wife, and—oh, oh, 
I have such a wretched headache, and this horrid old clock nearly 

ves me frantic. I cannot stand it!” 

dhe left the room in tears, and I — monster that I was — Let her go, 

1 sat down to contemplate my misery in the glowing coals. 


he great log broke in half, and a shower of coals fell upon the 
. I started up. The candles were burning low, with long 

ing wicks ; the fire had nearly gone out ; and dark shadows Jay in 

ners, as they always do “at the witching hour of midnight.” 
cote perience serie and Blanche and Ponto came, yawning and 

hing themselves, out of their corners. 

ne omne you in here? Don’t you know it’s against 


J 


looked up to the mantle-piece. ‘There they all were — were they 
pipes, or the ghosts of them? I took one down; it was real ; 
LI filled it and smoked it. ‘There too were the old smoking-cap 
| my grandfather’s swords. Thank heaven! it was all a dream. 
Yes, Quixote ; and I promise you it shall never be a reality.” 


_B.— Fred is now married; and his wife is one of the most 
ble women I have ever met with. She has him under complete 
trol, and the poor fellow all the while thinks he is having his own 
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a GLISH AND AMERICAN REVIEW LITERATURE, 
7 AND JOURNALISM. 


JO. subject connected with modern literature is more 
interesting, or has exerted a higher influence, than that 
ch we propose to notice in this paper. For the last fifty years, 
raped enlisted 7 amg order of talent and ee most ex- 
and elegant erudi in every department of learning. In 
years it attracted but little attention ; about the beginning of 
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this century it laid that broad and strong foundation on whic) 
national taste was built, which has given a new phase to Eng 
literature. 

Daniel Defoe, born 1661, died 1731, was the first Englishman \ 
attempted anything like Review literature. In connection with ot 
learned men, he started, in January 1699, a monthly entitled Aisi 
of the Works of the. Learned. It was regularly issued for twelve ye 
is an immense work, in twelve large volumes of more than 750 pa 
each. It is a review of the works of many of the most learned n 
of Europe, in various languages, and upon every subject connec 
with science or literature. The plan appears to have originated ¥ 
Defoe, for we find no model that he could have adopted. As its t 
indicates, it is more historical than are modern Reviews ; the auth 
confining themselves to the labor of presenting the subject-matte: 
the various works noticed rather than a critical examination of 
subject treated of, or the style and manner of the authors. Unl 
Hallam in his /xtroduction to the Literature of Europe, it fails to anal 
views, makes no effort at just and liberal criticism or comparison, < 
simply contains a brief but interesting synopsis of works inaccessi 
to any save the frequenters of large libraries. It was doubtless us¢ 
and instructive, but it has left little impress on the mind of the gene 
reader, or even of the student. f 

Lhe Tatler was begun in Ireland, by Steele, with the assistance 
Swift. Addison afterwards became a contributor. It was a 
weekly, commenced in April 1709, and continued until January 17 

In March 1711, Zhe Spectator was started.. Addison was 
leading contributor, and the most popular writer for its pages. 1 
style is pure and simple, his sensibilities nice and delicate, with mi 
moral sentiment but less talent than Swift, with more refinement | 
less humor than Steele. It was published daily, with the exception 
Sundays, and was continued to December 1714. The Spectator hi 
at one time a high rank in English literature, and in its miss: 
performed good service ; its satire was beneficial, its style improy 
the taste of readers, its sentiments refined the public mind ; but 
light has now paled before brighter suns. It exhibits but little learni) 
which was in accordance with its purpose, The Latin or Gre 
quotation at the head of each article is the best feature the pap 
present. Ze Guardian was a contemporary publication with { 
Spectator ; but it became a political paper under the editorship 
Addison and others. It was discontinued in 1714. The artic 
which appeared in the Guardian tri-weekly made up the eighth and ]) 
volume of the Spectator. . 

Thirty-six years after the death of the Guardian, we encounte? 
new Class of periodical literature, with no improvement upon 1 
Spectator, In 1750 The Rambler made its first appearance, sustain 
almost entirely by Dr. Johnson. It contained little humor or sprigh 
ness, and is to be chiefly prized on account of the fine religious feeli 
which fills its pages, and which was so characteristic of its princij 
contributor. The Rambler was followed by The Adventurer, edit 
by Hawkesworth, a mere imitator of Johnson, with none of |: 
sterling sense. Zhe World was published soon after the discontis 
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spe of the Adventurer. It was edited by Moore, a dramatic writer 
no talent either for the drama or the editorial chair, It was, 
\wever, more amusing than the Adventurer. Then came Zhe Con- 
jisseur, which is only remembered as containing a number of papers 
the poet Cowper, who, notwithstanding his melancholy temper, 
inferior to no humorist of his day. Zhe Jdler, by Dr Johnson, 
ich closed in 1758, was the last of this class of periodical literature. 
We are pleased to notice about this time a decided improvement 
nifested in periodic literature. Essays, criticism, and the higher 
er of imaginative writing, sought other avenues to the public mind 
hn those we have been considering. We observe the Magazines 
Reviews rising in the estimation of the educated classes, and 
acting more attention and patronage from the public. Between 
60 and 1784 The Gentleman’s Magazine had acquired a popularity 
td possessed a merit above any of its predecessors in the same field ; 
was sustained by the genius and energy of Dr. Johnson. It is the 
lest Magazine in England. Its publication had been commenced 
| 1730, but it was slow in coming into notice. It was the first paper 
ich had assumed the title of “ Magazine,” and Dr. Johnson was 
2 first to recognise the word as applicable to a literary miscellany. 
is still alive ; and in honor to the memory of Dr. Johnson, and as a 
fecious link between the present and the past age, we hope it may 
-joy a long prosperity. 
|About this time Ze Monthly Review began also to attract attention. 
had started in 1749, and, like the Gentleman's Magazine, was 
her slow in acquiring celebrity. It was the first publication of the 
d to which the word “ Review” was attached. It was at one time 
nducted with great ability, and its influence in politics as well as 
erature was felt throughout the kingdom. Its Whiggism and 
ssent induced the Tory and High-Church party, with a view to 
nteract is influence, to establish Zhe Critical Review, which was 
efly sustained by the genius and skill of the renowned historian 
ollett, with an occasional paper from Dr. Johnson, The Aonthly 
fas discontinued in 1844. 
For upwards of thirty years Magazine literature had been struggling, 
fough in the hands of a few intellectual giants such as Johnson and 
ollett, against many disadvantages, the most formidable of which 
s the “want of patronage.” In the beginning of this century was 
d the foundation of that splendid dynasty of Reviews which rules 
- confederated empire of English literature. No truth is more 
ortant or more striking in the history of modern English literature 
n the prominence and influence which the leading Reviews 
ve acquired. They have been selected as the vehicles of the very 
st thought and imagination of the age. ‘They are rich and 
haustless mines of the most valuable knowledge, through which flow 
ous streams of philosophy, eloquence, and song.. With scarcely 
- exception, the very first authors and scholars of England have 
sen contributors to the modern Reviews, among whom may be 
ntioned Macaulay, Alison, Sydney Smith, Wilson, James Stephen, 
arlyle, Southey, Sir Walter Scott, Jeffrey, Mackintosh, Talfourd, 
ckhart, Gifford, Coleridge, Lamb, Hazlitt, Hallam, Campbell, and 
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Brougham. Such a combination of genius and learning decides 
powerful influence of the English Reviews in every department 
letters. ‘Their imprimatur is an author’s passport to the up 
chambers of the temple of letters and the society of the learn 
Those acquainted with the literary paucity of the Magazine literat 
of England sixty years ago, will be forcibly impressed with the.pres 
improvement in every respect. The oldest, and among the ables 
the class, is The Edinburgh Review, established in 1802. It may 
encouraging to the enterprising editor and the literary aspirant 
remember it was projected in a lofty attic by two briefless barrist 
Jeffrey and Brougham, each afterwards a Lord 3 and a titheless pars 
Sydney Smith, who obtained a snug prebendary, with the reputat 
of being the finest wit and smartest divine ‘of the agen Iti.) 
placed at its beginning under the editorial care of Francis Jeffi 
who conducted it with distinguished success and marked abi 
until the year 1829. For seven years it held undisputed liter 
sway, and was without a rival in political circles. During this peri 
Sir Walter Scott, and nearly every distinguished writer who w 
him held Tory principles, were its frequent contributors. It beg 
by degrees to fall under the influence of Whig writers, the m 
distinguished of whom was Lord Brougham; energetic as a writ 
eloquent at times, and as wonderful in grasp of thought as in range 
knowledge. Among its other contributors may be mentioned Horn 
clear, strong, and comprehensive 3 John Allen, who discussed gre 
constitutional questions with extensive learning and close analys: 
Malthus, the lucid expounder of the principles of political econom 
Playfair, a luminous star of science ; Mackintosh, as calm, dignifi 
and clear amid the mazes of philosophy, the vexations of politics, 
in the realms of literature; Sydney Smith, exhaustless in wit a 
satire ; Macaulay, learned, eloquent, satiric, as’ matchless in descr 
tive power as in mastery of style ; while inferior to no one in t 
combination of mind and acquirements stood the editor himself. T 
political bias of the Review drew from its support some of its earl: 
contributors ; while aggravated by personal coolness and party feelir 
Sir Walter Scott suggested the establishment in London of 7 
Quarterly Review, designed as an opponent in literature as in politi 
to the Scotch organ of the Whigs. 

The Quarterly was issued in 1809 ; William Gifford, well-known — 
a scholar and a satiric poet, the translator of Juvenal, and the auth 
of the Baviad and Maeviad, was its first editor 3 in which capacity | 
acted until the year 1824, when it passed under the charge of Jol 
G. Lockhart, who conducted it until his death. Scott furnished 
with some of his best compositions, dissertative and critical 3 Ga 
ning, the statesman, brought to its pages much learning, brilliant w. 
and polished eloquence ; Southey, one of the best prose writers | 
the age, was a constant and vigorous contributor, discussing wi 
great elegance many topics of interest in politics and attraction : 
letters ; Frere and Ellis possessed many accomplishments, and we 
not unlike in wit and learning, which they abundantly spread upe 
the pages of the Quarterly. In addition ‘to its able political an 
literary contributions — for the Tory party always had much talent an 
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irning, with wealth to sustain its men of letters —it was also ably 
pplied with articles in the various departments of science, while its 
luable papers upon classical subjects render it especially delightful 
the scholar. 

Blackwood’s Magazine was started in 1817 in the same political 
terest and literary affiliation as the Quarterly Review. Wilson, 
der his well-known nom de plume of Christopher North, author of 
gcles Ambrosian, and the poems Js/e of Palms and the City of the 
ague, and Lockhart, were its constant contributors for more than 
teen years. It was the devoted advocate of the poetic talent and 
erary merit of Wordsworth, who was a frequent contributor of poetry 
its pages. Moir, who wrote under the signature of a, was one of 
most spirited poetic contributors ; and with twice the genius as we 
ink, he is not half so well-known as Wordsworth. It was in its 
rlier days — owing perhaps to the temper of Wilson, for Lockhart 
is amiable—the most violent of the English periodicals, and at 
nes exceedingly severe in its literary criticisms. It deserves much 
edit for being the first and most prominent periodical in introducing 
English men of letters the literature of Germany with an appre- 
ition of its philosophy and the genius of its poetry. In this respect 
is more indebted to Coleridge than to any other author, he being a 
pturous admirer of Schiller, and a translator of some of his best 
oductions, especially Zhe Piccolomini and Wallenstein. De Quincey, 
man of extensive and accurate scholarship, almost peerless in his 
nius, clear, concise and discriminating in his powers of analysis 
yond any writer of his age, was a frequent and by far the most 
jinent of its many contributors. Next to De Quincey is Alison, 
é voluminous historian, avery frequent and elegant contributor to 
| pages for many years, and a reviewer only inferior to Macaulay. 
In 1820 Thomas Campbell entered upon the editorship of 7he Mew 
onthly Magazine. It was, like the Edinburgh Review, the exponent 
Whig principles. Campbell cared but little about politics; he 
is a pensioner at the time, and perhaps thought it prudent to say 
thing against the Government. Gifford, the keen satirist, was then 
iting the Quarterly, and the Tory poet might fasten his talons upon 
a of Campbell’s cherished pieces. No poet dreaded criticism 
sre than Campbell: it was his weakness. Sir Walter Scott said :— 
somehow he wants audacity, fears the public, and what is worse, 
us the shadow of his own reputation.” ‘This was true of Camp- 
Il, but Sir Walter might have added he was the most: indolent man 
letters that ever lived, except James Thomson, the author of Zhe 
asons. It was said at the time that Campbell edited the Magazine 
vith a spirit and a resource worthy of his reputation, and of the 
2n palmy estate of periodical literature.” The editor contributed 
t little from his own resources. The Aagazine was, when Campbell 
ok charge of it, chiefly adorned by the brilliancy and keen wit of 
liam Hazlitt, whose writings stand in English literature like pyra- 
ds of polished diamonds, reflecting from their many sides un- 
yuded rays of genius. Hazlitt published a series of articles entitled 
3oswell Redivivus,” reflecting with much keen satire on Northcote, 
ooet and painter, and an intimate friend of Campbell. They were 
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published without the knowledge of the editor,— illustrating the systen 
he pursued in editing the New Monthly. Campbell apologised t 
Northcote, saying, “That infernal Hazlitt shall never more be pet 
mitted to write for the Magazine.” The editor quarrelled with hi 
most gifted contributor, and Hazlitt’s papers appeared no more in th 
New Monthly. Hazlitt was unpopular as a man, and dreaded as | 
writer. He was good-natured enough, but his sharp and polishes 
Damascus blade had fallen upon nearly every man of literary fame 
and he held but little fellowship with them. He was an open ani 
undisguised republican, and boldly espoused the cause of Napoleor 
even against his native country. He was unmolested by the arm q 
the law, but his fellow-countrymen despised him, and did everythin; 
they could to lessen the influence of his pen. 

Campbell continued to edit the ew JMonthly until 1830. Notwith 
standing his habitual negligence it was a brilliant success, when hi 
quarrelled with Colburn, the proprietor, and resigned the editorshi 
of the Afagazine, which afterwards devolved upon Bulwer. The sam 
year, in 1830, Campbell connected himself with another publishe 
and started 7’he Metropolitan. In a short time the proprietorship wa 
transferred to Saunders and Otley, under the joint editorial manage 
ment of Campbell and Thomas Moore. ‘The two poets soon retired 
and Marryatt, with his Peter Simple, gave it a celebrity it had neve 
enjoyed before. Theodore Hook and Thomas Hood were also amon 
its contributors. 

In 1825 Zhe Westminster Review was ushered into existence, as th 
organ of Jeremy Bentham, who, notwithstanding his extravaga: 
oddities of style, with masculine sagacity and indomitable energy i 
pursuit of his utilitarian theories, was ably sustained by one of thi 
very first of English Reviews, and a train of learned, talented, a 
enthusiastic admirers. Several attempts had been previously mad 
to establish a permanent Quarterly Review in London on the Libera 
side in politics ; and now it was that the Westminster stepped forward 
even ahead of the Ldinburgh, with a keen blade and stalwart arm i 
defence of the Radical school. Its blows were struck deep and heavy 
against what it supposed to be existing evils. It was for fundamente 
reform in the Constitution. Reflecting the views of its celebrate 
founder, it became at once extremely Radical. It advocated unqual 
fied suffrage, free trade, the dissolution of Church and State, t 
abolition of the hereditary feature of the House of Lords, the abrog: 
tion of the Court of Chancery, and a complete remodelling and codif 
cation of the laws of the realm. The Westminster is the boldest ant 
most spirited of the Quarterlies, and the most democratic; it know 
no half-way house ; it rejects compromise and conciliation ; and seem 
to defy opposition, which was very boldly offered by the Quarter]j 
It has failed in some of its great aims ; yet it has taken a high plac 
in the estimation of the educated reading class, and is a great favorit 
with many of the first literary men of the country. It could not Bb 
otherwise under the contributional care of such men as Bentham 
Bowring, Thompson, Roebuck, and occasionally that. strange an 
mighty genius, Carlyle. This vigorous and original thinker hz 
dealt with his German truncheon heavy blows in right places again§ 
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orruption and the many morally bankrupt social and political institu: 
ons of England. Yet who can follow him? Who can describe him ? 
t times bright and clear as the mid-day sun, again as dark as the 
ave of ‘Trophonius ; now he walks abroad upon the open plain, then 
e mounts some transcendental crotchet and his ai bres is lost in 
louds. What does he like? What does he dislike? He has no 
ith in ‘Toryism, none in Whiggism, and despises alike Liberalism 
nd Radicalism. He does not believe in the Sus Divinum of kings, 
et he holds that some men are born to rule; he is for universal 
eform and emancipation from the powers of king-craft, yet he gloats 
ver absolutism vite rapt enthusiasm, He can detect the disease in 
1¢ body politic and preseribe the remedy, but he would withhold the 
inistrative hand, Yet Carlyle is a powerful working genius ; he has 
is mission. While his gigantic intellect sits enshrouded in clouds, 
t his finger point to abuses, leaving other agents to apply the correc. 
ve ; let him agitate the public mind as the winds do the ocean, and 
ave the billows as they subside to placid waters to find purification 
1 Nature’s goles 4 laws, 

Returning to the MWestminster, we remark that Bentham died in 
$32, since which time James Mill has become the ablest and most 
istinguished of his disciples, and the most prominent of the con- 
ibutors to the ANeview. At the present time, apart from the Ben 
lamism, of which the reader will discover but little, the [estmcnster 
equal to any of the periodicals in philosophic and historic papers ; 
ieir range is co-extensive with science, politics, and literature in their 

st sense ; and its contributors as a class are inferior to no Review 
riters in England, perhaps to none in the world, 
The Eclectic Review is worthy of notice as a periodical devoted to 
ecclesiastical reform, though it indulges in literature and politics, In 
ery department it is ab Hf sustained, and has effected much good, 
Ir. Price, a distinguished Baptist clergyman, was for many years, and 
; perhaps still, its editor, At one time Robert Hall, the most dis- 
nguished pulpit orator in England, and John Foster, one among 
er ablest divines and most erudite scholars, were among its regular 
ontributors. In an opposite school stands Z%e Church of England 
uarterly Review, the organ of the High-Church ‘Tory party ; bitter 
nd severe in tone, less ably conducted than the Aeéectic, and exer- 
bing less good as it displays less philanthropy. 


‘We have designed in the above brief notice of the English Reviews 
» call attention to their influence upon political questions, as in the 
her walks of literature. Some of them profess to be radical in 
ylitics, yet their radicalism has not been hurtful, ‘They all represent 
1e educated classes of the country ; their contributors are scholars 
r statesmen, and frequently unite the qualifications of each, We 
ill glance at their nee in a few instances, The foreign policy 
Pitt and his successors, which sent England on a twenty-five years’ 
ade to fight the battle of absolutism on the Continent, en- 
untered the fiery logic of Fox, the dazzling declamation of 
eridan, the analytic sbietrys of ath the grave rebukes of 
rey, and the sound sense of Whitbread. At a later day, when the» 
20 
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suicidal hand ohf Castlereagh humbled the power of England at th 
Holy Alliance, Mrougham made the land echo with the Englis 
love of liberty; anid Canning in 1823 protested against the acts c 
the allied sovereigns, and the next year declared in the House c 
Commons that the Minzisters had refused to become a party to a ney 
congress of the Allies. “Romilly was considered a Radical in 180¢ 
when by his great legal know-ledge and graceful eloquence he expose: 
the bloody criminal code whith a dark age had left as a cloud ove 
civilisation. Mackintosh resumied the work in 1819, carried a Radice 
motion for inquiry over the heatis of the Ministers, and pressed 3 
near that consummation which Brougham, Williams, and Denma: 
accomplished at a later day. Such was ‘Radicalism ; but it was reforn 
and boldly conspicuous stood the Radiical Reviews in behalf of-th 
great measures alluded to. Brougham, not forgetting the importanc 
of educating the masses, not content with writing ‘tracts and makin 
speeches\ before Mechanics’ Institutes, and ,publishing articles B 
Penny Magazines, joined with Horner and Matktaiect and Jeffrey i 
most elaborate articles in the Edinburgh Review, to influence throug 
the avenues of literature the higher orders of stciety upon gre: 
questions of State. Shall we further illustrate how the enginery ¢ 
Parliamentary Reform received most efficient service fi-om the Englis 
Reviews, not by appeals which would arouse the piassions of th 
populace — they rarely read the Quarterlies — but by influencing th 
solid minds of the upper circles? Let the reader refer to the luminou 
articles which cover the pages of the Edinburgh and. Westminste 
Reviews. 

Here we would remark, notwithstanding the high and benefici: 
influence resulting from the talent and learning employed in Englis 
Review writing, a just criticism demands that we should say in 
literary sense it is liable to some objections. Such writing improves 
large class of readers who will never acquire profound scholarshiy 
or in the highest sense of the term become thoroughly read; br 
with the writer it is unfavorable, both to completeness and to depth « 
knowledge. The calm contemplation and patient investigation of th 
philosopher will not be so readily exhibited in brief essays, on topic 
often of temporary interest ; and if on questions of grave philosoph: 
the most extended and profound views are rather suppressed, Oo» by 
slightly touched. Periodical writing also tempts to exaggeraticn j 
style and sentiment. It is perceptible in some of the best Engjjs 
Reviewers, who at times appear unable to resist the temptation , 
writing striking and captivating Magazine articles for popular effete 
We are inclined to think Macaulay and Alison impaired their tale 
for great historical productions by the early and constant training 
Review writing to which they so assiduously directed the energy 
their minds. We do not, however, in noticing the influence of Revie 
writing, overlook the fact that it has enlarged and beautified the sphe 
of English literature in material as well as in spirit, by drawing fre 
other languages and imbibing. the teachings of other countrit 
France, Germany, Spain, and Italy, have, through such channe 
poured their fountains of philosophy and poetry along the fields 
English literature, fertilising the soil and beautifying the land w 
every variety of fruit and flower. 
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We will now notice the influence of Journalism, which belongs to 
other class of literature ; with functions, as we will see, sometimes 
ied, though frequently differing. It has more immediate as well as 
fusive influence upon the popular mind than the Reviews. It is 
re accessible to the mass of readers; its moral and literary tone 
ess exalted. Its papers have a lower, though a broader sweep, 
ng directed to the interest and feelings of the times in which all 
: concerned, though they occupy the attention of the public for a 
efer period, and are forgotten amidst the whirl of business and the 
sorption of the workshop and the counting-room. Its influence 
on literature is less ennobling and elevating. Journalism is 
sessary for the public mind, and with Reviews forms a healthful 
xture for all classes if judiciously prepared and used; especially 
litical journalism ; it works a powerful if not a controlling influence 
on the destiny of nations. In republican governments, political 
rature in the columns of daily newspapers is the most potent agent 
it exists either for good or evil ; and oftener for the latter, from its 
yclivity to pander to the passions and prejudices of the populace, 
yne as they are to turbulence and the love of excitement. 

Many of the English journals are purely literary, and have no 
luence in the political world. ‘They are designed for the intellectual 
1 moral cultivation of the people, and are acceptable to all classes. 
e publications of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
1 the effort to cheapen books by abridgments and expurgations, 
ye extended rather than elevated English literature ; but to this no 
: can object, for in being thus extended it is not depressed. Charles 
ight’s Penny Magazine, the Saturday Magazine of the Society for 
mmoting Useful Knowledge, Chambers’s Edinburgh Fournal, with 
ny others, have exercised vast good in cultivating the public mind 
1 diffusing a high moral and religious feeling among the masses. 
may indeed be said that they have afforded pleasant reading and 
truction to all classes. 

The great machinery for moving the thoughts of men is the weekly 
d daily press; not by or through the influence of literature, but 
ough the excitement of the feelings and the common wants and 
erests of men, From the days of Wilkes’ /Vorth Briton to those 
Punch, a mass of newspapers have borne upon their swelling tide 
: cause of popular rights ; bearing them on from victory to victory, 
J in many instances to a final triumph. ‘They cannot be noticed in 
tail, but only as they have stood out from the mass with peculiar 
rit or influence. The Journals historically are older than the 
views ; but in many instances, notwithstanding the superior moral 
d literary qualities of the latter, it will be found they have worked 
the great cause of English Reform most harmoniously. From 1770 
1830, as is well known, the English Ministry, with all the power of 
rch and State, were swayed by the enemies of reform. During 
s period, and even much later, what mighty principles of reform 
ve shaken the English body politic, under the sharp musketry of 
» weekly and daily papers, and the heavy and steady cannonading 
the Quarterlies ; while Ministries were trembling from the reverbera- 
n. In the treason trials of 1794, when Tooke, Hardy, Thelwall, 
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and their associates, were arrested and confined in the Tower ; w 
Erskine at the bar, and Fox in the House of Commons, stood by 
people in this crisis of their liberties ; in 1806, when Romilly originz 
the movement for breaking down the bloody penal code to wh 
we previously alluded, with the influence subsequently of Hor 
Mackintosh, Jeffrey, and Brougham, which they effected in 1828 a 
a struggle of twenty-two years ; throughout the gigantic struggle 
Catholic Emancipation, which O’Connell and Sheil kept alive with 
heat of their fervid oratory ; in 1831, when Russell brought forw 
in the House of Commons the celebrated Bill for Parliament 
Reform, on which Brougham in the House of Lords made 
speech which crowned his fame, when the Iron Duke with the wl 
Ministry resigned, and the power of the Crown was invoked 
sustain the rotten-borough system, with its frauds and injustice ; w 
a new\Parliament was summoned, the resigned Ministers recalled, : 
the bill which the Peers had defeated was again introduced ; 
ultimately became a law, through a conflict the like of which Engl 
had not seen since the Revolution of 1688; through the vast strug 
of honest men for reform and justice in the affairs of India, from 
day when Burke made the old oaken arches of Westminster reverber 
with his philippic against Hastings, to the day when Thompsc 
lightning-like eloquence blazed in the India House in behalf of 
Rajah ; amid the civil convulsions and riots which agitated the Eng] 
people, and rocked the granite foundations of the throne, until ri 
triumphed over prerogative; and during the protracted struggles 
the people against the rigor of the corn laws, when Cobden, Villi¢ 
Thompson, Bright, Bowring, W. I. Fox, Elliott, James Montgome 
Paulton, George Wilson, and Huskisson, were for more than seven ye 
engaged in battering down the legal barricades against food for - 
million, when Peel and Wellington, no longer able to sustain - 
starred and gartered aristocracy of England in their opposition to ' 
Corn Law League, yielded to the demand of nature for “cheap bread’ 
it is pleasing to reflect in all these great movements that the liter: 
press, the Adinburgh and Westminster Reviews, the most influent 
of the weekly and daily papers, exercised a powerful influence 
behalf of reform. 

Reform in England has been the reverse of Radicalism ; it | 
been progressive, republican ; undermining the ancient power of | 
Crown, but not directed against the Crown itself. It has been rept 
lican progress reorganising monarchy upon liberal but stable principl 
not aggressive democracy, whose progress is wild and indiscrimin 
destruction. 

Among the distinguished journals which may be mentioned 
having effected much good, with conservative principles and orde 
aims at reform, are The Register, The Examiner, and The Spectator. T 
first was started by William Cobbett. We do not follow him in eve 
instance to the extent he went in exciting the lower classes — fr 
which he sprang — to constant discontent. He was not, however, { 
wild radical and agrarian which the High Church and Tory pa 
have believed him. Of this party he was once a member ; and it y 
said he left it because Pitt refused to receive an introduction to 
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rom Wyndham. He was right in his opposition to the rapacity of 
he Church, the Corn Laws, and the Penal Code; but we could not 
iave followed him in his crusade against the Land Laws, the abolition 
f the House of Lords (which would have prostrated the nobility), nor 
n his advocacy of Universal Suffrage —the great polluted highway 
f democracy to social and political ruin. We consider on the whole 
hat this much abused man, with a strong but coarse mind, stirred an 
lement in the populace which, restrained and managed by the edu- 
ated and conservative classes, effected much good in the great Reform 
novements. We doubt not that Cobbett was a necessary representa- 
ive man in his sphere, and under the circumstances in which he 
cted. 

The Examiner was established in 1809 by Leigh Hunt, for whom 
ve have always felt a lively sympathy, on account of the repeated 
injust prosecutions against him, and more especially the two years’ 
mprisonment he suffered for an alleged libel on the treacherous and 
ensual Prince of Wales. It was during this imprisonment he 
omposed some of his most touching poems. The ZLxaminer was 
levoted to Reform, but represented the é/ife classes ; and displayed 
nore ability, taste, and literary excellence than the Register. Its 
legant satire on public men is almost inimitable. Under the editor- 
hip of Fonblanque, who wrote with extraordinary force and elegance, 
nd with the frequent contributions of the high-minded though eccentric 
Valter Savage Landor, always ardent and keen, yet solid and logical, 
his paper occupied a prominent place in the front rank of political 
nd literary journalism. 

The Spectator belongs to the same class of political and literary 
ournals. 

Of equal merit and success in mingled literary and political effort, 
re the People’s Fournal and Howitt’s Fournal. They were especially 
ddressed to educated Reformers. The Howitts who originated the 
nterprise were for some time its animating spirit. One of its editors, 
,man of high literary reputation as a writer on political and social 
juestions, is extensively known as the author of the “History of 
-riesteraft” and “Colonisation and Christianity.” The educated 
Xeformers of England found in these publications organs whose tone 
armonised with their deepest and purest sympathies, for many of the 
a accomplished writers contributed to their columns with telling 
fect. 

We would here remark that literature in England for more than 
ixty years has been working hand-in-hand with great moral, political, 
nd social reform, and in every department it has been constantly 
yorking out good results. In poetry, in romance, in philosophy, its 
very votary, with but a few exceptions, has been laboring after 
ntellectual eminence and practical social advancement ; and _fortu- 
lately for the public, good literary men have exerted an influence 
vhich was readily acknowledged and obeyed. And the old mother 
ountry stands a living monument of the powerful and happy sway of 
iterature over every form and feature, as well as every interest of 
ociety. It would be a work of supererogation to tell scholars what 
nfluence literature has exerted over national destiny, from the palmy 
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days of Athens, when her porticoes and groves were resonant y 
philosophy and poetry; from the time when Luther and Cal 
St. Bernard and Melanchthon, excited by the power of the : 
principles which are reforming the world, to the period when 

French literatures unhinged the vast machinery of national ; 
social organism, and brought on that mighty revolution which 

follies of Louis XVI., the barricades of the Sans-culottes, and 

bayonets of the recusant Guards, were, combined, insufficient to eff 
It was, at a later day, literature which prostrated the throne of Lc 
Philippe, as it displayed the tri-colored flag “Liberty, Equal 
Fraternity,” from the Hotel de Ville ; sent the fugitive monarch 
exile from the spot that had drunk the life-blood of Louis and 

Royal family ; and unfurled the banner of the Republic of Lamarti 
the poet, the statesman, the orator, the man of letters, over the brok 
fragments of a once proud and powerful sceptre. 

In concluding this article we take occasion to remark that literat 
has exercised less beneficial effects in the United States than in 2 
enlightened country of modern times. We had in Magazines a 
Reviews at the North enough in quantity, but very inferior in quali 
The North American possessed some elements of a very high ch 
acter, but it was degraded by abolition, infidelity, and agrarianis 
Notwithstanding its claims to scholarship, it is a driveling partis: 
Journalism at the North has always been low and. despicable, with 
pretensions to literature, and no aim at high and pure morali 
American literature has been weak and trashy at the North, with ve 
few exceptions. At the South it has had much more merit, and sor 
authors of rare excellence. It has had but little Review literatu 
but that of very high order, pure and scholastic. - 

Southern political journalism has far surpassed that of the Not 
in the literary capacity of its editors, in high moral teaching, in pu 
conservatism. Literary journalism with the South has scarcely h; 
an existence. The truth is not to be ignored: the people of t 
Southern States have never sufficiently patronised nor appreciat 
Southern authors. Southern men and women are generally w 
educated ; but after their school and college days have ended, th 
devote too little time to the cultivation of the mind and the gener 
pursuits of literature. We urge upon our people to arise from. the 
mental lethargy ; appreciate Southern literature with just applau 
and patronage, and native talent will flourish in all the force a1 

eauty of culture and refinement. Let it be remembered, a peop 
of brave and stalwart soldiers, a community of large planters, citi 
of merchant princes and skilful artisans, will but feebly fulfil a gre: 
destiny unless the mind is developed by a high, ornate, and diffusiy 
culture, alike the foundation and the crowning glory of nation: 
greatness. Politicians are feasted, public honors paid to militar 
commanders, but those who train ideas and command thought a1 
unnoticed. They are literary men—let them pass on! Are the 
poor? They become so in your service, and you despise them. . 
Roman Senator and a distinguised author said with philosophic trutt 
applicable to this day :—“ Sed nostra omnis vis in animo et corpore stta 
animi tmperio, corporis servitio, magis utimur; alterum nobis cum ai 
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terum cum belluis commune est.” We fear in a literary sense the 
mimi imperio magis utimur cannot be said of the present population 
f the States. It takes long years of mental development and patient 
ulture to bring a people to a taste for the most elevated principles of 
iterature. ‘Trifling printed matter in weeklies may circulate for a 
vhile ; but weaker than thrice-skimmed milk, it soon sickens and 
lisgusts all who touch it. No man can prescribe the remedy that 
vill excite the vital spark in a feeble literature, It must seek its 
trength and energy and derive its support from existing circum- 
tances. The soil: must be enriched by the foliage of many years ere 
ts strength shall be sufficient to put forth a vigorous growth. None 
ut scholars and men of genius can make a nation’s literature. Now 
s the seed-time for the South: the climate and soil are propitious ; 
ut a well-grown forest matures slowly. In urging the immediate and 
onstant cultivation of a national literature, we would crush the mush- 
oom, but nurse the sturdy oak ; we would festoon its strong arms 
vith the evergreen ivy, but eradicate the bramble and the briars. 
sut we cannot by a single effort, nor in a brief period, create a 
epublic of letters. We want scholars, men of true learning and 
owerful grasp of thought, whose mental magnetism will draw the 
nultitude along with them. ‘This literature, to exalt our civilisation 
nust invite to its shrine the learning of all ages and every clime. 
Vor is this all: science, philosophy, belles-lettres, all that pertains to 
ivilisation and to literature, to be good and lasting must be based 
pon efforts of moral and social as well as political reform. In 
\ddition to purity and elevation of style and sentiment, it should be 
mpressed upon those who have the facilities of becoming scholars 
hat long and arduous labor is demanded. “Nothing,” says Sir 
‘oshua Reynolds, “is denied to well-directed labor ; nothing is to be 
ittained without it.” If we reach excellence, it must be such as Dr. 
fohnson says “can now be obtained only by the labor of a life- 
ime; it is not to be purchased at a lesser price.” ‘These words 
hould be remembered by all who would emulate the great men of 
ormer days. Literature in the South has languished not for the lack 
f genius, but it has not been directed with persevering energy. 
‘But,” says Alison, “genius and energy alone are not sufficient: 
courage and disinterestedness are needed more than all; courage to 
> opie the assaults of envy, to despise the ridicule of mediocrity ; 
isinterestedness, to trample under foot the seductions of ease and 
lisregard the attractions of opulence. A heroic mind is more 
vanted in the library or the studio than in the field. It is wealth 
nd cowardice which extinguish the light of genius, and dig the 
rave of literature as of nations.” 

ki W. ARCHER COCKE. 
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CHAPTER III. 


The Yuneyun. Nothern Idee uv it; Suthern Idee. What the Th 
Reely Was. Its Deth. How its Vallybill Life Might uv Hav 
Savd. Mr. Sood and Maj Andersun. Elswuth and Elligzane 
Facksun. Oridjin uv “All Quiut Along the Potomuck.” 


X 7HETHER a Coz ar risponsibul for the subsequnt ivvent, i 
questun which I leeve it to be desidid by the Skotch a 
Jummun flosofers ; but be the cozzes uv our waw what they mought 
mought not be, it ar certin the waw were fit for and aginst the Yuney 
It’s importunt, tharfo, to detummin adzackle what that Yuneyun was, 
odder that we may disagree (for thar is no erthly chanse uy our ev 
agreein) about the perpriety or eltzwise uv a fitin uv a 4 thousun n 
yun dollar fite over it. For it stan to rezin that ef a man that ¢ 
heself smart undertakes a jobb that costs mo’n it come to, then tl 
ar man aint so blaimed smart arfter all. 

Now the Nothern idee uv the Yuneyun was and is pecueliar, a 
riprezents it like a speeshees uv Goddil Mitey, bein’ in the shaipe a 
fom uv a benevvolunt ole jentilmun in fur-topp boots, cockt hat a 
Continentul yunefom, which makes postidge stamps, bilds Kust 
Housis whar thar aint no kustum, gives away the publick lands, a 
pays Gnu-Inglan Yankys a high price for ketchin other peepul’s kc 
fish on the koast of Nufounlan and a sellin uv ’em on thar o 
akount. Which they calls it a nersery uv seamen to fite the Britti 
gailers ; and akordinly they burns blue lights in the Waw uv 12 to ke 
from a fitin uv them saim Brittish sailers. No wonder the Noth lu 
the Yuneyun, and was willin to run the whole cuntry in det hi 
Dutch, Irish, Niggers, Injuns and Kenadians, to fite for it. 

But the South havin no nersery uv seamen, and the Guvument pay 
nuthin to Missysippy flatbotemen fer ketchin cat-fish, didn’t luv t 
Yuneyun, but thot it opressive and a holdin uv the Suthern nose 
the Novy-Skoshy grindstone, as it was. But it warnt opressive, ixss 
as the Vompire is, which sux your blood and fans you sweetly to sle 
all the time. So the Yuneyun Vompire sukt all the proffits of 
Suthern prodeuse, cottun and tobacker, and fannd ’em to sleep w 
Fedril offises and Erly Yok cabbidje-seed frum the Depotmint 
Agryculcher. Them was a most injeenyus seed, which passyfide t 
South for menny a yeer, and done credit to the cunnin’ uv the “b 
Guv’nmint on erth.” Thus the life-blood uv the South uzed out 
em so plezinly they skeersly knowd it. Hents they didn’t feel 
opreshun uv the Yuneyun and didn’t want to fite agin it. Ef th 
had a felt it, felt it bad—ef it had hurt ’em a heep, they’d all go 
out together, and the rezult would hav bin difrint. 
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‘The reel Yuneyun was a peece uv paper, calld the Consecushun. 
he ritin on that paper said that all them that sined it should be 
juol partners in the cunsern, have a far sheer uv the proffits, and nar 
1e uv ’em should cheet and git the idvantidge uv tother ones. The 
buth, bein what they calls honnerbul, that is, foolish, had a krazy 
me noshun that, becoz the Consecushun was rit on parchmunt, it 
as a “sakrid instermunt,” and couldn’t be tore. The Noth was 
arter, and knowd, as Kyarlile says, that the questun uv Rights, 
ratcht down on the tuffist kine uv sheepskin or evin whit-leather, 
rnt nuthin cumpard to the questun uv Might. Knowin they had 
e Might, they detummind to tar the Consecushun ; and they did tar 
They nullefide the Fewgitiv Slaiv Law (so-calld becoz we could git 
ry few uv our niggers arfter they crost the line), and they enounst in 
e Shecargo Flatfom thar fixt puppus to ixclude the South from the 
errytories and to overtern the Supream Kote. This was Revolushin. 
From the very momunt, tharfo, that Linkum, the kandydit uv the 
recargo Flatfom, got into power, the Yuneyun was as ded as Hector, 
d the Consecushun was slit up into gun-wads. Yet the Noth has 
e imperdance, evin at this late day, to declar that the Consecushun 
is sufferd but one or two Emendments ; and thar is peepul at the 
puth that brags about bein and havin bin Yuneyun men all the time. 
hese larst remines me uv the ignunt Hindoos that keeps on wershipin 
ar big Eyedoll arfter the dimund eyes has bin stole out’n it. Thar 
nt no Yuneyun, and nevvir kin be till Gabrill souns his hon. Thar 
ay be anuther and praps better fom uv Guvmint ; but the “ Yuneyun” 
like Lazarus —itis ded and it stinketh. What’s the use uv a raisin uv 
jhullybilloo over a rottin korp? We had a heep better go to wuk to 
d anuther Consecushun ; remembrin, however, that ef Mozis, the 
eekist man in the world, in a momint uv pashin bustid the rock 
bils uv the Ten Cumandmunts, which had bin rit by the finger uv 
‘¢ Lord, thar is small chanse that enny uv the “sakrid instermunts ” 
epard by humun hands will withstand the war and tar uv humun 
hins for ages. Nuthin is perpetchul in this werld (onlest it is the 
ng uv womun), not evin Yuneyuns. 
So it apeer, on a kandid revue uv the whole matter, that, arfter 
nnin in det 4 Billyun uv dollers (not kountin the Stait dets and the 
counts not yit oddited), the Yankys, instid uv savin the Yuneyun, has 
ld it ; and got, in plais tharof, Lyssis Grant and Nigger Suffridge. 
(hich wouldn’t a bin smart in a Suthern man (that don’t vally munny 
ar honner is cunserndid), much less a Yank. Which should teech 
m moddisty ; but have it? Nar a time. 
The vallybil life uv the Yuneyun might uv hav bin sav’d on Rarry’s 
an uv a brakin uv a fiery hoss ; which is the South all over. Rarry 
rows him down, gits behine him, and keeps on a tetchin uv him in 
e flank. Evry tiem he tetch him he kix vilently ; but findin that he, 
nt a kickin uv nuthin but the arr, and that he aint a doin not a pottikle. 
t good, he jest stops short off, and lets Rarry lay down in tween his 
ys and nock his heels together much as he pleezes. Thar aint no 
kick in him. 
‘Now, when Linkum wus illecktid the South was imfatekly throwd. 
he had to do was to let the hi-sperritid anemil kick agin the arr, 
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by a lettin uv ’em sesede freely, and a lettin uv ’em take the fotes a 
assnuls at Zébbytum, as they say in Lattin. This would uv hav ki 
Seseshun ded as Hooker’s repputashun arfter the battil uv Chan: 
lersvill. It was tech and go ennyway up to the time Maj Anders 
orkyupide Fort Sumptur. That was a tetchin uv the Suthern hoss 
the flank, and at the same time a placin uv yo’ hed in reech uv 
heels. You might a knowd he’d kick and bust yo’ drottid branes : 
for the time being. But you would do it, and the rezult is befo yc 
and it’ll be behine you frum jinnyrashun to jinnyrashun. Whar’s 
gold and silver munny you uzt to jingle so sweetly in yo’ pocki 
Gorn !— 
Like a skuleboy’s tail—the wonder uv an hour. 


Maj Andersun tuk it all with him the nite he rowed over frum Moal 
to Sumptur. Littil he knowd what his bote was lodened with, for 
had mighty littil sense ennyway. In plais uv yo’ merry gold 2 
silver, you’ve got yo’ derty “ frakshnul currunsy ”— which it feel 2 
look igzackly like a handful uv ole wass-ness, and will be wuth ab 
the saim ef you don’t take keer. 

They say that Mr. Sood was in faver uv.a treetin uv the South 
the Rarry plan. Anuther akount say, that in a sekrit kawkuss uv 
Rip-up-lekins in the winter uv ’61, his vois was loud forwaw. I dur 
about that, but I know me and him went that saim winter to hear Ra 
when he igzibbittid his igzibbit in Washintun, He set in a boxx cli 
to the staige, and I sot in the pitt not fur ofi He wotcht Rar 
whole persedin with intents intruss, and I seen his ole gray eye trin 
melishusly when the hoss kickt and kep on kickin at nuthin — mu 
as to say to his cunnin’ ole soul, “That’s the way I’m a gwine futta 
take the wirey edge out’n South Kaliny, that’s a kickin up so j 
about this time.” 

Whether Sood was or wasn’t in faver uv the Rarry methud, t 
much ar certin’-—he yeeldid very graceful and smooth when the 
Guvners come to Washintun and hollerd for blud. They hollerd 
blud, and they got it ; and what’s mo’, they ain’t got half they are go: 
to git, in my opinyun: But that’s neether here nor thar. Yes, 
“thar” ; and I only hoap it'll stay “thar,” and not come this a w 
We've had blud, and lost it till we carnt rest, and aint got enuff | 
hardly to git up a middlin-sized nose-bleed. Certny we aint got nc 
to shed in defense uv that potion uv Fillydelfy that they call “ North: 
liberties.” 

Waw bein dittumin’d on, Mr. Sood he took good keer that the Sor 
shood hit the fust lick. This he cunfest in a speach made tc 
serenadin party one nite when he was, ef possibul, a leetle tigh 
than, yusual. He bamboozled ole Jedge Kamil and the Suthe 
Kumishners, and atemptid to reinforce Fote Sumptur. Ef he h 
reinforcd it, it wood a bin all rite, for he would a had po littil So 
Kaliny by the goozle, whar he could a choked her to deth in a min 
—at leest he thought so. Ef he failed, he knew he could only fail 
the “Rebuls” a firin on the ole flag, and this would draw fotl 
univussul bust uv indignashun frum the mitey Noth. » Verely, it w 
a smart trick, werthy uv a man what had taught skule in Jorjy. 
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ing wunderd what his Suthern rellatifs thought uv this trick. 
1e innosent werld, that missyjenatith not and hath no mullatter 
fins, prehaps will nuvver know. 

So Sood fetcht on the waw ; but he wouldn’t a had to fotch it ef Maj 
idersun had a had some sense. Them 2 is the poxymit orthers uv 
> (he! he!) “Rebelyun” (he! he!) The old flag was fired upon, 
e onpardinnubble sin were cummittid, the Rubycun crost, waw declard 
d Fote Sumptur redused by Bewrygard. Great was the rucktion, 
sth and South. As when Hell pops and the devvils rise up like 
1oke from a tar-kill; or as when Blakwater Creek at Lynchbug is 
elld by a fresh, and the mud biles and speus up from the bottum 
e Madness makin mortar, so the whole country riz and biled and 
eud in feerful flukshun and bellidgerent bobbery. I kinnot do jestis 
the scene. Grealy mought ; but that ar man Abbitt, what rote the 
istry uv Bonypart, he certny kin. Sevril pussuns, both Noth and 
uth, will, I fear, pervale upon tharselves to try. 

Waw bein declard, thar was great anxiety on the part of them that 
d no mo idee uy fitin than uy a goin to heven, that the fitin should 
mmenst at wunst. The Gnu-Yok Zrydune peepul was ispeshly eegur 
-the fray ; and evin Mr. Chars Sumner, tho’ skeersly rekuvvud from 
dttact uv cane-break fevir, which attacktid him on the head some 
ers agoe, was spilin for someboddy else to fight. Preechurs uv the 
»spil (much gospil!) roard like the bulls uv Bashan for the murderin 
begin. Evryboddy on both sides wantid the thing to be wound 
in a jiffy, so they mought git to makin money agin. They found, 
wevver, that waw was like going to Kollitch —it requide 4 yeer — 
eshmun, Soffmo, Junyer and Seenyer, and was a ixpensiv eddicashon. 
So they got at it quicker’n they ought to. Stid uv trainin a long 
ne, like prize-fiters, they went to wuk befo they hardly knowd how 
kok a gun. The Fedrils (hah! “Fedrils”) persippetatid a kollum 
to Elligzandry at ded uv nite ; at day-break Elzwuth pulld down 
cksun’s flag ; two minnits arfterwuds Elzwuth was ded, and Jacksun 
». The Vankys throde out pickits, and the pickits begun to thro 
| the gost with straindge rappidity. The sperrit uv Jacksun was 
-wuk. Hence the misterius motallity among the pickits, which 
ashund the ritin uv the sellybratid poim ‘All Quiut Along the 
‘tomuck To-Nite,” which Lemar Fontin swo’ he rote it. Nara tiem 
didn’t rote it. 
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A TEXAN EXPERIENCE. 


UR second day’s journey across the boundless, monoton« 
treeless, ever ascending surface of a high rolling prairie. 
drawing to a close. 

The first day’s travel had so exhausted the four wretched hor 
and still more miserable looking baggage-mules, that it seemed aln 
hopeless to think of their accomplishing the sixty miles of sa 
road which must be traversed ere we could reach the railroad termi 
But necessity compelled us to reach this point before the evenin; 
the following day ; for the cars only ran tri-weekly, connecting 1 
the New Orleans steamers at Galveston, and urgent business © 
hurrying us northward. 

The tedium of the previous day had been in some degree begu: 
by circumstances. In one place a house was pointed out to us 
having been the residence of a woman who had outlived seven | 
bands, each one of whom had lost his life by violence ; in two instar 
the murderer of the former husband becoming his successor, and 
consoler of the bereaved widow! 

Our dinner stoppage on Peach Creek had afforded no little ami 
ment also. The “public” was a large two-storied house, with a 1 
gallery in front, and within and without made an impression of n 
ness and comfort very unusual among houses of entertainment in t 
region. 

The hostess, a tall, gaunt woman, greeted us civilly, and I be; 
my conversation with her in the stereotyped question I had found 
serviceable. “How long have you lived in Texas?” 

“Nigh about thirty years. I was one of the women who walked 
the Brazos, before the battle of San Jacinto.” 

This was interesting ; and meaning to be very courteous, I procee: 
in the blandest manner to congratulate her on the great improvem 
that must have taken place in the country during her residence the 
especially in the increase of population. But the irrepressible w 
element in all the early settlers and “old Texans” was strong in | 
and rising from her seat she almost startled me by the energy w 
which she replied, “Well, I don’t know about that; I don’t like 
many people around ; I likes a plenty of room. Why, we’ve got nei 
bors in four miles of us now; and I tell my old man, if they git < 
closer I’ll be like Dan’l Boone: J’ll jist mount my pony and tra 
till I find some place that ain’t so crowded.” Then sinking do 
again into her seat, she said in a lower tone, as if consoling hers 
“It’s a good thing they can’t come no closer, for we own all the la 
for three mile on both sides.” ‘ 

After a short pause came the question which never failed to be ask 
us, “Where did you come from?” 

“From Virginia.” 

“ What part of Virginny? ” 
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“From the Valley.” 

In the natural course of events, experience taught us to expect that 
> next interrogatory would be concerning our acquaintance with 
ld man Jenkins,” or “ Pete Snowden,” or some other individual “who 
me from Virginny to Texas and settled on the Brazos twenty year 
o.” But this time we were agreeably surprised at being asked, in 
one of much interest, “ Did you ever see the Natural Bridge?” 

* Oh, yes ; many a time.” 

“ Well, now! do tell me the truth about it: did the Yankees burn it 
wn? We hearn they did.” 

How should I reply and keep my countenance! If I opened my 
s I must laugh, and there is no more deadly offence to a Texan 
un the idea that you see anything amusing about him. My per- 
-xity was great, for there sat the questioner, solemn and silent, wait- 
x for the desired information. 

To my intense relief, one of the gentlemen, the twinkle in his eye 
ntradicting the gravity of his manner, answered for me, “ No, 
1dam ; they set fire to it, but it wouldn’t burn.” 

“Well, I’m glad of it; for I thought it was too mean to burn sech 
suriosity as I’ve hearn it was.” 

Just then the driver called out “ All aboard!” and we hurried out, 
\d of the opportunity to give vent to our suppressed mirth, and waking 
> echoes with our laughter as soon as we were out of hearing from 
» house. 

But to-day nothing had so far occurred to give the least touch of 
mance or interest to our journey. A slight norther in the morning 
d caused some apprehension of a storm, but had passed over with- 
— serious consequences, only rendering the temperature more 
sasant. 

The road over which we travelled was little used. We met no 
man creature, and in some places the track was almost obliterated 
the prairie grass. None of our party, not even the driver, had 
sr travelled over our route ; but he had received minute directions 
the morning, and with the Indian-like sagacity of a prairie-trained 
in, seemed perfectly certain of finding his way so long as he could 
> the sun “to take a course by.” Now, however, the lengthening 
adows indicated that we had not many more hours of daylight, and 
still seemed far from our destination. 

We had eaten our dinner at mid-day, had bought water for the 
imals at a Dutchman’s ranch, and the gentlemen had derived 
me amusement by trying an occasional shot with their pistols at 
: prairie hens in the grass. 

Now, thoroughly weary and anxious, we sat silent, if not sullen ; 
» heavy blows of the driver urging on our tired team eliciting 
pete groans from us—not of sympathy—we were past all 
sh weakness, but of savage despair that the stinging lash scarcely 
med to quicken our speed for a second. Let it not be supposed 
it we were longing for adventures with the inconsiderateness of 
t-blooded youth. Experience had taught us that “an adventure ” 
a mild name for some concurrence of circumstances which occa- 
ns great perplexity and exertion to the men, and equal alarm and 
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discomfort to the womenkind participating therein. Our sole ° 
was toget on. But we were destined to have both patience and ne 
sorely tried before reaching our sleeping station, 

We had been for several hours approaching a belt of timber, w 
in Texas always indicates a river-bed; and on rising the crest 
hill just before sunset the driver exclaimed joyfully that we were : 
the ford of the Lavacca river, and only a few miles from our eve 
destination. All felt a sense of relief at learning our whereabo 
but my own heart beat somewhat uneasily, for I have a nat 
antipathy to a ford, and had recently had some uncomfort 
experience in crossing a river. But the driver assured us that 
Lavacca at this point was not a running stream, and the “ water-h« 
neither wide nor deep. It was evident from the muddy conditio 
the road that the cloud we had feared in the morning had discha: 
its contents in this quarter. We soon reached the top of a steep 
and saw the water just below us. 

Our party consisted of two gentlemen, two ladies, a five-months 
baby, negro nurse, a gentleman driver, and negro boy with the bagg 
wagon. As soon as the gentlemen caught sight of the water 
determined to walk down and find the ford. I thought the hill: 
ugly, and begged hard to walk with them. But it is a curious fac 
human nature that men always object to their wives getting out | 
vehicle under any circumstances, if they can find the smallest ex 
for keeping them in: so, of course, it was “too muddy,” and — 
marched off, leaving us to tremble and shudder at the sight of the 
called road, a frightful gully washed in the side of an almost per 
dicular hill. ‘The driver attempted to reassure us, put his foot 
the brake, and we began the headlong descent. But in an ins 
there was a tremendous jerk ; the driver sprang, or rather was pul 
from his seat, and we seemed about to go over. I was sitting 
front, and saw directly our dangerous situation. ‘The left wheel-hc 
unable to keep his footing on the slippery clay, had fallen in a hea 
the deep gully. His companion was struggling and plunging in 
effort to remain upright, while at the same instant the leaders, fra 
with fright, turned at right angles, and endeavored to’ dash up 
side of the hill. We did not scream, even went through the forn 
asking if we might get out, and in less time than seemed possible 
standing, trembling, but free from danger, on the hillside. An an 
lance is ordinarily the most difficult of vehicles to get in and out 
and we never could decide how we extricated ourselves so speedil: 
this occasion. 

Meanwhile the gentlemen, surprised at our non-appearance, c 
back to look for us, and seeing our plight hurried up in some ale 
Their assistance enabled the driver to quiet the leaders and get 
wheel-horses on their feet, and in a few minutes the vehicle plun 
once more down the hill and halted at the water’s edge, where 
gentlemen stood waiting to help us in again. “No, they were 
going to get in; they would walk round the edge of the water-l 
about a hundred yards down. No, we couldn’t ‘go too’; too muc 
Nonsense! ‘There’s no danger now. Get in, and don’t keep us 
waiting ; the sun is down now.” So, in spite of nerves and fears, 
were bundled in, and they walked off. 
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The water was not very wide, and the opposite bank not at all 
ep, and we were somewhat comforted ; but the morning rain had 
ollen the stream considerably, and the first few steps showed the 
pth to be much greater than we had supposed. The horses, almost 
to their backs in water, pulled well, and we were more than half- 
y over, and congratulating ourselves on being quickly out of danger, 
en there was a severe jolt, a sudden splash, and, almost before TI 
ew it, the driver had put the reins into my hands and sprung into 
> water in front of us. What could be the matter! One horse was 
wn under the water, the other apparently falling, and those in front 
re struggling as if in the effort to retain their footing ; while the 
ntradictory utterances of the driver to himself and us, as he stood 
east-high in the water, would have been amusing but for our alarm 
d his evident uneasiness. 

“Keep still, ladies; don’t be alarmed.” ‘Then in a lower tone to 
nself —“ My conscience, but this is a bad fix!” “ Ladies, I assure 
u there’s no cause for uneasiness. Good gracious! what am I todo!” 
Our immediate and great fear on seeing the fallen and struggling 
rsés was that we had gotten upon a bed of quicksand, which is 
en very dangerous in the Southwestern rivers, especially after a 
rd rain. But when the driver assured us that the bottom was 
rfectly firm, and we saw for ourselves that the horses could not 
set us, we became comparatively easy. 

The rain had washed out the soil, and our progress was stopped by 
wuge rock just in our road ; the fore-horses had scrambled up on it, 
t the others had failed to do so, and one, already weak, was lying 
side it apparently dying. Our gentlemen were standing on the bank 
king on in helpless perplexity. Col. Y. then strode into the water 
our assistance, and I forgot all fear for myself in the dread lest my 
valid husband should follow his example, and so lose all the health 
had gained by our winter in Texas. I called to beg him not to 
me into the water, but his cool judgment had already discovered 
> readiest mode of extricating us from our unpleasant dilemma. 
¢ baggage-wagon was just behind us, and calling to the negro boy 
th it, my husband directed him to drive as close as he could to the 
iy f the ambulance without coming in contact with the rock. The 
gon was already full of trunks, nor could it come nearer than four 
t of our conveyance ; but we unfastened one of the wooden seats, 
d found it would just reach from wheel to wheel ; and across this 
tow shaky bridge we crawled as best we might, myself first ; then, 
rching on a trunk, I received Mrs. Y.’s precious babe, to be followed 
herself, and lastly the old nurse, terrified into utter helples$ness. 
» could scarcely crowd in, and the least jolt would have dislodged 
from our precarious foothold. Coaxing and whipping induced the 


a, which we greeted almost as joyfully as a shipwrecked mariner. 
[t was now dark, and we were uncertain how many miles lay 
een us and our night’s lodging. But we had had enough of 
ing for one day ; and wrought up to an unwonted pitch of feminine 
0 tion, we steadily resisted all conjugal arguments and expostula- 
as, and persisted in walking with the gentlemen, “if it were ten 


mules to make a mighty effort, and we were once more on “ra | 
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miles farther.” Fortunately, our powers were not put to so sever 
test ; for after trudging about a mile we saw the tavern-lights shin 
close ahead, and soon found shelter and rest. Help was sent back to 
driver, who had remained with the fallen horse ; and we retired, v 
nerves and muscles thoroughly tired out, and a hearty aspiration t 
our travels might lead through no more Texan fords. 


Mrs, E. G. L 


STANZAS FROM THE MINNESINGERS. 


HE following three stanzas may perhaps have some inte! 

as curiosities. They are extracted from the celebra 
hymns to the Virgin of the three chief Minnesingers of 
thirteenth century — Marner, Heinrich von Meissen (generally cal 
Frauenlob), and Regenbogen. These hymns (with a fourth, 
represented here) were the famous “crowned tones,” which every p 
of the subsequent Meistersaenger period had to sing before he \ 
admitted to the guild. 

Though in their English dress they may seem somewhat rude : 
unmusical, they may serve to illustrate the extent to which the Gerr 
poets of that early age had developed rhythmical and metrical for 
Each hymn consists of several stanzas, precisely similar to 
specimen given. Marner’s stanza or “tone,” for example, consist: 
twenty lines, the first five being the strophe, the next five the a 
strophe, and the remaining ten the epode. 


MARNER., 


MartA, blooming almond-tree, 
The heavenly manna’s shrine, 
From sin’s grim death-frost set us free, 
For thou art helper all divine: 
Thou the royal glorious throne of the wise king Solomon. 


Tuovu Judith, who mad’st valiantly 
The prize of victory thine; 
Thou Esther, Queen by King’s decree, 
Who, when in need thy people pine, 
Dar’st interpose thy pleading tone, and front the death-doom for thine 
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(OU, pure Jael, now hast slain Sisera, that haughty king ; 
ou art she who from the serpent took away his venomed sting: 
Thou glorious pilot-star ! 
ou the wise wife Abigail; sinners thee approach from far. 
ou wert loved by David, King, who slew the boaster Goliath, 
(Craftily, in faith !) 
And smote off his head in his wrath, 
Whence wisdom, virtue, now he hath. 
Mother, pure and chaste, sweet Maid, turn us from sin’s hateful path, 
at we gladly thee may worship, and thine honor ever own! 


FRAUENLOB. 


Marta, God’s own Mother, Daughter, Bride most sweet, 
Let me repeat 
To thee the angel’s greeting, 
When thou God’s will cam’st meeting, 
Taking Him into thy life; and also thy repeating :— 
““T am the handmaid of the Lord; His will be done unto me.” 


Lapy, let me recall the grace thou wert preparing 
When thou wast baring, 
’ In the temple of the Lord 
Thy tender breast to Simeon’s sword. 
Let me recall His sufferings too, the precious blood that poured, 
Mother, before thy very eyes, and from thy heart; ah, woe me! 


Boop hallowed in all thoughts of mine. 
Let me recall the grace divine 
Of that Child thine ; 
His love benign, 
The joy when His ascension met thine eyne — 
A grace He did to thee assign — 
Thou, source of all man’s blessedness, oh from all sin renew me! 


REGENBOGEN. 


‘How spake Isaiah in the dearth ? 

“Ye heavens bend down to earth, and clouds pour forth your waters ! S 
Earth, open thou thy wounds most wide, +s 

And bring to us a God with power of saving!” 


Mari, Virgin, thou’rt the earth; 
“Mother and wife, blessed art thou above all earth’s daughters. 
\ Thy heart God’s Son opened, sweet bride ; 
; Then came the dew the prophet erst was craving ; mi 
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Anp likewise into her breast came the sword, 
When from the Holy Spirit she receivéd 
The heavenly, quickening word, 
And the new wondrous mystery perceivéd. 
Blessed Maria! Thou the earth 
Art, of Isaiah’s word: 
Thou bringest us the true Christ Jesus, Lord. 
Ye dews, sweet rains from heaven, 
And clouds, brought then the Holy Spirit down, 
By the blest word to Gabriel given, 
Who then from heaven brought down her crown. 


A. E. KROEGE 


WOMEN’S RIGHTS WOMEN. 


N our day, innovations march with so rapid a stride that 
if quite take away one’s breath. The fantastical projec 
yesterday, which was mentioned only to be ridiculed, is to-day 
audacious reform, and will be to-morrow the accomplished fact. | 
has been the history of the agitation for “ women’s rights,” as the 
sophistically called in this country. A few years ago this move 
was the especial hobby of a very few old women of both sexes, 
made themselves the laughing-stock of all sane people by the ar 
ventilation of their crotchet. “Their only recruits were a few o 
unfortunates whom nature or fortune had debarred from 1 
triumphs and enjoyments which are the natural ambition, of the 
and who adopted this agitation as the most feasible mode o 
pressing their spitefulness against the successful competitors. T« 
the movement has assumed such dimensions that it challenge: 
attention of every thoughtful mind. 

If we understand the claims of the Women’s Rights women, 
are in substance two: that the legislation, at least, of society 
disregard all the natural distinctions of the sexes, and award the : 
specific rights and franchises to both in every respect; and 
woman while in the married state shall be released from every sp 
of conjugal subordination. The assimilatiom of the garments o 
two sexes, their competition in the same industries and profess 
and their common access to the same amusements and recreat 
are social changes which the “strong-minded” expect to work, 
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one for herself, when once the obstructions of law are removed from 
the other points. 

One result of the reflection which we have been able to give this 

movement, is the conviction that it will prevail in the so-called 
“United States.” This is foreshadowed by the frantic lust for innova- 
tion which has seized the body of the people like an epidemic. It is 
enough with them to condemn any institution, that it was bequeathed 
us by our forefathers ; because it is not the invention of this age, it is 
wrong, of course. In their eyes no experience proves anything, save 
the experience which they have had themselves. They do not suppose 
that our fathers were wise enough to interpret and record the lessons 
of former experiences. That certain things did not succeed in our 
forefathers’ hands is no proof that they will not succeed in our hands; 
for we are “cute,” we live in an enlightened age, and understand how 
to manage things successfully. The philosophy of the Yankee mind 
is precisely that of the Yankee girl who, when she asked for leave to 
marry at seventeen, was dissuaded by her mother with the statement 
that she “had married very early and had seen the folly of it.” “Yes, 
but, Mamma,” replied the daughter, “I want to see the folly of it for 
myself.” Your Yankee philosopher is too self-sufficient to be cautioned 
from the past. He does not know history ; he would not believe its 
conclusions if he did ; he has no use for its lights, having enough 
“subjective” light of hisown. ‘To sucha people the fact that a given 
ent is too absurd to have been ever tried before, is an irresist- 
ible fascination: it is a chance not to be neglected. 
The symptoms of approaching success which already exist are such 
as may well cheer the advocates of the new revolution. They who a 
few years ago counted their adherents by scores, now have tens of 
thousands. They are represented by their own press. They have 
received the support of at least one religious journal, which presumes 
to call itself Christian and is the organ of a numerous denomination — 
the Mew York Independent. They receive the obsequious homage of 
the demagogues of the day. They have already engrafted a part of 
their ideas upon some State constitutions. Their apostles are invited 
to lecture before “Christian Associations” (of that peculiar kind 
which enumerate billiard and card-tables among the means of grace), 
and before the United States Congress, And last, a kindred cause, 
that of indiscriminate divorces, is making such progress in many of 
the States that it will soon be able to lend a strong helping-hand to 
its sister. Now it is by just such steps that Radicalism grew from its 
despised infancy in this country. It was just thus that Abolitionism 
grew. It is thus that all things grow on the American soil which 
ripen their harvests of evil. 

The advocates of these “ women’s rights” may be expected to win 
ee day, because the premisses from which they argue their revolution 
i ave been irrevocably admitted by the bulk of the people. Now this 
popular mind may not be consciously or intentionally consistent and 
ogical. It may jump to many conclusions without much analysis of 
he steps by which they are reached. It may deliberately harbor the 
nost express purpose to be guilty of any logical inconsistency, however 

utrageous, in pursuing its supposed interests; and may have its 
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mind ever so clearly made up to eat its own words and principl 
whenever its convenience prompts that measure. But still the Creat 
has made man, in spite of himself, a logical animal ; and consequenc 
will work themselves out, whether he designs it or not, to those resul 
which the premisses dictate. History will write out the corollaries 
the theorems whether the projectors wish to stop for them or nc 
Now, false principles are already firmly planted from which the whe 
“Women’s Rights” claim must follow. If we look at the coarsé 
more concrete, and popular form in which the consequence is draw 
we find the argument for the popular, Radical mind perfectly unanswé 
able. “It has been decided that all negro men have a right to vot 
is not a Yankee white woman with her ‘smartness’ and education 
good as a stupid, ignorant, Southern black?” We should like to s 
the answer to that logic from that premiss which a Northern Radic 
mind could be made to appreciate. An unanswerable point th 
perpetually made upon the mind of the public, will impinge at last. 
Or if we examine the argument in its more exact and logical for 
we shall find it, after the established (false) premisses are grante 
equally conclusive for the educated. ‘The very axioms of Americ: 
politics now are, that “all men are by nature equal,” that all a 
inalienably “entitled to liberty and the pursuit of happiness,” ai 
that “the only just foundation of government is in the consent of t 
governed.” ‘There was a sense in which our fathers propounded the 
statements; but it is not the one in which they are now held 
Americans. Our recent doctors of political science have retain 
these formularies of words as convenient masks under which to cir¢ 
late a set of totally different, and indeed antagonistic notions ; a 
they have succeeded perfectly, The new meanings of which t 
“Whigs ” of 1776 never dreamed are now the current ones. The 
wise statesmen meant to teach that all men are morally equal in t 
sense of the Golden Rule: that while individual traits, rights, a 
duties vary widely in the different orders of political society, the 
different rights all have some moral basis ; that the inferior has t 
same moral title (that of a common humanity and common relati 
to a benignant Heavenly Father) to have his rights —the rights of 
inferior — duly respected, which the superior has to claim that his ve 
different rights shall be respected. The modern version is that th 
are no superiors or inferiors in society; that there is a mechani 
equality ; that all have specifically all the same rights ; and that a 
other Constitution is against natural justice. Next: when our w 
fathers said that liberty is an inalienable, natural right, they meant 
each one’s liberty the privilege to do such things as he, with his p 
ticular relations, ought to have a moral title to do; the particu 
things having righteous, natural limitations in every case, and mu 
narrower limits in some cases than in others. Radical America n 
means by natural liberty each one’s privilege to do what he choo: 
todo. ‘By the consent of the governed our forefathers meant ea 
Sovereign Commonwealth’s consenting to the constitution unt 
which it should be governed: they meant that it was unjust 
Britain to govern America without America’s consent. Which part 
the human beings living in a given American State should constit 
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he State potentially, the fopu/us whose franchise it was to express the 
vill of the commonwealth for all — that was in their eyes wholly an- 
ther question, to be wisely decided in different States according to 
he structure which Providence had given them. By “the consent of 
he governed” it would appear that Radicalism means it is entirely 
ust for Yankeedom to govern Virginia against Virginia’s consent, and 
hat it is not just to govern any individual human being without letting 
im vote for his governors. ‘The utter inconsistency of the two parts 
f this creed is not ours to reconcile. It is certain that both parts 
consistent or not) are firmly held as the American creed. The ver- 
ion given to the maxim as to individual rights is universally this: 
hat natural justice requires that suffrage shall be coextensive with 
llegiance, except where the right has been forfeited by some crime 
such as that which the men of 1861 committed in presuming to act 
in the principles of the men of 1776). To these errors the American 
yeople are too deeply committed to evade any of their logical appli- 
ations. For the sake of these dogmas they have destroyed one 
‘ederal and eleven other State constitutions, have committed a half 
aillion of murders, and (dearest of all) have spent some seven thous- 
nd millions of dollars. Repudiate these maxims now! Never! 
this would be to dishonor the ghosts of all the slaughtered Union- 
avers, to shame the sacrifices of all the “Trooly Lo’il” during the 
lorious four years, to dim the very crown of martyrdom upon the 
row of the “late lamented,” and worst of all, to outrage the manes 
f all those departed dollars. 

‘Now then, when Mistress Amazona Narragansett steps forward, 
nd having vindicated her claim to have belonged always to the true 
srael of the “ Unconditional Unionists,” demands a simple and obvious 
yplication of these honored maxims to her own case, how can she 
_gainsaid? Hitherto the State has governed her without asking 
consent at the ballot-box. This is self-evidently against the 


nmortal truth that “all just government is founded on the consent 
the governed.” The State has restrained her natural liberty of 
oing as she chose, compelling her to pay a great many dollars in 
axes which she would rather have chosen to expend in crinoline, and 
orbidding her to do a great many other little acts, such as bigamy, 
tc., which might have been her preference (and therefore her natural 
ht) ; and all this without even saving the State’s credit and manners 
asking her consent at the polls to the laws made for her. And 
ast: the State has committed the crowning outrage and inconsistency 
‘not letting her be a man because God made her a woman! What 

outrage this to be committed on so frivolous a pretext! Be 
onsoled, Mistress Amazona ; it is simply impossible that such abuses 
n stand much longer in the full light of this reforming age. “The 
hool-mistress is abroad.” That mighty tide of progress which has 
eady swept away the Constitution, and slavery, and States’ rights, 
the force of contracts public and private, with all such rubbish, 
ll soon dissolve your grievance also. Has not the Radical version 
the political gospel said, “All men are by nature mechanically 
1”? And “man,” Mistress Amazona (as you will know when you 
ire the virile right of learning Latin) here means, not vir, but 
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homo; the species irrespective of sex. It means that a woman has a 
natural right to do all the particular things that a man does (if she 
can), to sit on juries and shave her beard, to serve in the army and 
ride astraddle, to preach sermons and sing bass. 

But seriously: a woman is a human being, and a grown woman is 
an adult. ‘She is treated, and must be treated, by all governments as 
a citizen owing allegiance and subject.to law. On those principles. 
which are the first principles of Radicalism, it is impossible to deny 
her right to vote and to participate in all the franchises of men. He! 
exclusion is a glaring instance of “class legislation”— that odiou: 
thing which Radicalism so strongly condemns as contrary to equality 
To subject women to these disabilities is even a more glaring injustice 
than was the exclusion of the negro from American citizenship becaus« 
he was “ guilty of a skin” ; for here the exclusion from natural right: 
is grounded on the sole fact that woman is “ guilty of a sex.” Anc 
especially are all those laws unnatural and inexcusable iniquities whict 
subject the person or property of the wife to any marital authority 
What is such marriage but a species of (white) domestic slavery 
Nor is it any excuse to say that in America no woman enters th 
married state save at her own option; for to that state the mos 
commanding instincts of woman’s being impel her; and it is but : 
mocking tyranny to impose this slavery on the married state of woman 
and tell her then that she need not submit to the yoke if she choose 
to avoid it by sacrificing the chief instincts of her being. Why 
it may be even said to the galley-slave that he need not be a slave 
provided he is willing to disregard that other primal instinct, the lov: 
of life: suicide will set him free! 

Such is the logic of the Women’s Rights party, from Radica 
premisses. Its prospect of triumph is greatly increased by this, tha 
its Northern opponents (the only ones who have any power to oppose 
have disabled themselves from meeting it by their furious Abolitionisn 
The \premisses of that doctrine, to which they are so irrevocabl 
committed, now shut their mouths. It is vain for the rabid negrophilis 
Dr. Horace Bushnell, to write a book at this date against Women’ 
Rights as the “Reform against Nature.” He cannot consistent] 
oppose it ; he has himself naturalised the false principles from whic 
that “reform” willflow. The true principles from which its folly migl 
have been evinced, the principles held by us “ Rebels,” he has trample 
down with the armed heel, and drowned in blood and buried unde 
mountains of obloquy and odium and slander. He cannot resort t 
those sound premisses. To meet the argument of these aspirin 
Amazons fairly, one must teach, with Moses, the Apostle Paul, Joh 
Hampden, Washington, George Mason, John C. Calhoun, and all th: 
contemptible rabble of “old fogies,” that political society is compose 
of “superiors, inferiors, and equals”; that while all these bear a 
equitable moral relation to each other, they have very different natur: 
rights and duties ; that just government is not founded on the conse! 
of the individuals governed, but on the ordinance of God, and hen« 
2 share in the ruling franchise is not a natural right at all, but 
privilege to be bestowed according to a wise discretion on a limite 
class having qualification to use it for the good of the whole ; that th 
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egers out of which the State is constituted are not individuals, but 41) 

uilies represented in their parental heads ; that every human being < 


born under authority (parental and civic) instead of being born 7 
ee” in the licentious sense that liberty is each one’s privilege of 
ing what he chooses ; that subordination, and not that license, is the + 
tural state of all men ; and that without such equitable distribution 
different duties and rights among the classes naturally differing in 
ndition, and subordination of some to others, and of all to the law, : 
siéty is as impossible as is the existence of a house without distinction i 
tween the foundation-stone and the cap-stones. No words are ee 
eded to show hence that should either the voice of God or of sound 
perience require woman to be placed for the good of the whole ' 
ciety in a subordinate sphere, there can be no natural injustice in” \ 
ing so. But these old truths, with their sound and beneficent 
plications, have been scornfully repudiated by Abolitionism and 
idicalism. The North cannot, will not, avow and appeal to them, 
cause that would be to confess that the injured South was all the 
ie right in its opposition to Abolition; and the conquerors will 
her let all perish than thus humble their pride to the. poor conquered + 
tims, a 
[t may be inferred again that the present movement for women’s 
hts will certainly prevail from the history of its only opponent, 
rthern conservatism. ‘This is a party which never conserves any- 
ng. Its history has been that it demurs to each aggression of the 
gressive party, and aims to save its credit by a respectable amount 
growling, but always acquiesces at last in the innovation. What 
s the resisted novelty of yesterday is to-day one of the accepted 
nciples of conservatism ; it is now conservative only in affecting to 
sist the next innovation, which will to-morrow be forced upon its 
nidity, and will be succeeded by some third revolution, to be de- ie 
unced and then adopted in its turn. American conservatism is 
rely the shadow that follows Radicalism as it moves forward towards | 
rdition. It remains behind it, but never retards it, and always 4 
vances near its leader. This pretended salt hath utterly lost its / 
vor: wherewith shall it be salted? Its impotency is not hard,in- . «© |) 
ed, to explain. It is worthless because it is the conservatism of Ti 
pediency only, and not of sturdy principle. It intends to risk ¥: 
thing serious for the sake of the truth, and has no idea of being ~ 

ilty of the folly of martyrdom. It always— when about to enter a zm) 
otest —very blandly informs the wild beast whose path it essays to 
»p, that its “bark is worse than its bite,” and that it only means 
save its manners by enacting its decent 7éd/ of resistance. The 
ly practical purpose which it now subserves in American politics is 
give enough exercise to Radicalism to keep it “in wind,” and to 
event its becoming pursy and lazy from having nothing to whip. No 
ubt, after a few years, when women’s suffrage shall have be- 
me an accomplished fact, conservatism will tacitly admit it into its 
eed, and thenceforward plume itself upon its wise firmness in opposing 
th similar weapons the extreme of baby suffrage ; and when that too 
all have been won, it will be heard declaring that the integrity of 
e American Constitution requires at least the refusal of suffrage to 
ses. There it will assume, with great dignity, its final position. 
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Indeed, as De Tocqueville predicted, innovations in the directi 
of extensions of suffrage will always be successful in America, becat 
of the selfish timidity of her public men. It is the nature of ult 
democracy to make all its politicians time-servers ; its natural spa 
is the brood of narrow, truckling, cowardly worshippers of the z 
populi and of present expediency. ‘Their polar star is always fou 
in the answer to the question, ‘“ Which will be the more popular 
As soon as any agitation of this kind goes far enough to indicate 
possibility of success, their resistance ends. Each of them begins 
argue thus in his private mind:—“The proposed revolution is 
course preposterous, but it will be best for me to leave opposition 
it to others. For if it succeeds, the newly enfranchised will not f 
to remember the opponents of their claim at future elections, and 
reward those who were their friends in the hour of need,” Agai 
it has now become a regular trick of American demagogues in pov 
to manufacture new classes of voters to sustain them in office. It 
presumed that the gratitude of the newly enfranchised will be sufficie 
to make them vote the ticket of their benefactors. But as gratitu 
is a very flimsy sort of fabric among Radicals, and soon worn threa 
bare, such a reliance only lasts a short time, and requires to be speed 
replaced. ‘The marvellous invention of negro suffrage (excogitat 
for this sole purpose) sufficed to give Radicalism a new four yea 
lease of life; but the grateful allegiance of the freedmen to thi 
pretended liberators is waxing very thin; and hence the sat 
expedient must be repeated, in the form of creating a few millions 
female votes. The designing have an active, selfish motive 1 
pushing the measure ; but its opponents will without fail be paralys 
in their resistance by their wonted cowardice; so that success 
sure. 

This expectation is greatly confirmed by a review of the history 
past innovations. They have all been carried against the bett 
judgment of the class in the country to whom the Constitution co1 
mitted the power of deciding for or against them. In 1829-183 
the State of Virginia took her first departure from the old princi 
of freeholders’ suffrage. In 1851 she completed that revolution ( 
well as introduced sundry other Radical features) by extending t 
right to vote indiscriminately to all white males. In both instance 
it was hard to find a freeholder, not a demagogue, who could avow 
hearty preference for the changes. They were carried against ti 
convictions of the voters by the influences which have been abo 
described. It is most probable that the same thing was true in eve 
State which adopted universal suffrage. The coercive measures 
the Federal Government were undoubtedly precipitated against t 
convictions of the majority of the Northern people. So the war w 
transmuted into an Abolition measure under the same circumstance 
And last: negro suffrage was undoubtedly introduced against tl 
better judgment of nearly all by the selfish arts of the demagogue 
and as there was neither party nor statesman that had the nerve 
head the almost universal opposition, the decision went by defau 
Nor will there be, under any future circumstances, either leader 
party that will risk the odium of a movement to take away suffra 
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a the incompetent hands of the blacks, however clearly it may 
ear that they are using it for the ruin of themselves and the 
ntry. Thus it is the destiny of the Yankee people to commit a 
cies of political Hari-kari with its own unwilling hands. The 
wning element of despair is in the enforced consolidation of the 
rernment. There are no reserved rights of States. The mad 
vation which is adopted by a majority of them is enforced upon 
- so that no place of refuge is left in the whole land where the 
it principles and usages might find sanctuary, and abide as a 
ylesome example and recuperative power for reform. 

Vhat then, in the next place, will be the effect of this fundamental 
nge when it shall be established? The obvious answer is, that 
vill destroy Christianity and civilisation in America. Some who 
the mischievousness of the movement express the hope that it 
, even if nominally successful, be kept within narrow limits by 
very force of its own absurdity. They “reckon without their 
t.” There is a Satanic ingenuity in these Radical measures which 
ures the infection of the reluctant dissentients as surely as of the 
advocates. The women now sensible and modest who heartily 
recate the whole folly, will be dragged into the vortex, with the 
ent of their now indignant husbands. The instruments of this 
lorable result will be the (so-called) conservative candidates for 
ce. They will effect it by this plea, that ignorant, impudent, 
lical women wil/ vote, and vote wrong; whence it becomes a 
essity for the modest and virtuous women, for their country’s sake, 
sacrifice their repugnance and counterpoise these mischievous 
és in the spirit of disinterested self-sacrifice. Now a woman can 
er resist an appeal to the principle of generous devotion ; her 
ry is to crucify herself in the cause of duty and of zeal. This 
a will be successful. But when the virtuous have once tasted the 
gerous intoxication of political excitement and of power, even 
y will be absorbed ; they will learn to do con amore what was first 
1e as a painful duty, and all the baleful influences of political life 
| be diffused throughout the sex. 

What those influences will be may be learned by every one who 
erences the Christian Scriptures, from this fact, that the theory of 
Jomen’s Rights” is sheer infidelity. It directly impugns the 
hority and the justice of these Scriptures. They speak in no 
ertain tones. “The husband is the head of the wife * (EPH. v: 23). 
ives, submit yourselves to your own husbands, as to the Lord” 
22). “The man is not for the woman, but the woman for the 
n” (x Cor. 11: 9). “Let the woman learn in silence, with all sub- 
ion: but I suffer not a woman to teach, nor to usurp authority 
r the man, but to be in silence: for Adam was first formed, then 
>: and Adam was not deceived, but the woman being deceived was 
e transgression” (1 Trim. 11: 11-14). They are to be “discreet, 
e, keepers at home, good, obedient to their own husbands,” etc. 
TUS 11: 5). How utterly opposed is all this to the levelling doctrine 
your Radical. Women are here consigned to a social subordina- 
1, and expressly excluded from ruling offices, on grounds of their 
, and a divine ordination based by God upon a transaction which 
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happened nearly six thousand years ago! The woman’s sphere 
expressly assigned her within her home, and she is taught that t 
assumption of publicity is an outrage against that nature with whi 
she is endowed. Now the politics which denounce all this as 
natural injustice and self-evident folly cannot be expected to reveren 
these Scriptures ; they must and will flout their whole authority. V 
must then make up our minds in accepting Women’s Rights to st 
render our Bibles, and have an atheistic Government. And especial 
must we expect to have, presiding over every home and rearing eve 
group of future citizens, that most abhorrent of all phenomena, < 
infidel woman ; for of course that sex, having received the precio 
boon of their enfranchisement only by means of the overthrow 
the Bible, must be foremost in trampling upon this their old oppress 
and enemy. Its restoration to authority is necessarily their 7 
enslavement,” to speak the language of their party. 

Second: these new excitements and temptations will utterly corru 
the character and delicacy of American women. It is indignant 
asked, ‘“ Why should politics corrupt the morals of women more thi 
of the ‘lords of creation’?” Suppose now we reply: American po 
tics have corrupted the morals of the men? Suppose we argue th 
the retort is so true and just and the result has actually gone to 
deplorable an extent, that were the female side of our social organiz 
tion as corrupt as the male side has already become, Amerid 
society, would crumble into ruin by its own putrescence? Tt is bett 
to save half the fabric than to lose all. And especially is it better 
save the purity of the mothers who are, under God, to form 1 
characters of our future citizens, and of the wives who are to restra 
and elevate them, whatever else we endanger. Is it argued that sir 
women are now confessedly purer than men, their entrance into pe 
tics must tend to purify politics? We reply again that the women 
the present were reared and attained this comparative purity und 
the Bible system. Adopt the infidel plan, and we shall corrupt a 
women without purifying our politics. What shall save us then? 

But there is another reply to this retort. Political excitements 
corrupt women tenfold more than men; and this, not because wom 
are naturally inferior to men, but because they are naturally adapt 
to. a wholly different sphere. When we point to the fact that they 4 
naturally more emotional and less calculating, more impulsive a 
less self-contained, that they have a quicker tact but less logic, ti 
their social nature makes them more liable to the contagion 
epidemic passions, and that the duties of their sex make it physicz 
impossible for them to acquire the knowledge in a foreign sphe 
necessary for political duties, we do not depreciate woman ; we of 
say that nature has adapted her to one thing and disqualified her } 
the other. The violet would wither in that full glare of midsum 
in which the sunflower thrives: this.does not argue that the violet 
the meaner flower. The vine, left to stand alone, would be hurl 
prone in the mire by the first blasts of that wind which strengthe 
the grasp of the sturdy oak upon its bed: still the oak may yield | 
fruit so precious as the clusters of the vine. But the vine cannot, 
an oak ; it must be itself, dependent, clinging, but more precious tl 
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yn which it leans or it must perish. When anything, animate or 
mate, is used for a function to which it is not adapted, that 
rn use must endamage it, and the more the farther that function 
m its own sphere. So it will be found (and it is no disparage- 
-to woman to say it) that the yery traits which fit her to be the 
| of a virtuous home unfit her to meet the agitations of political 
sven as safely as does the more rugged man. The hot glare of 
city and passion will speedily deflower her delicacy and sweet- 
Those temptations, which her Maker did not form her to bear, 
Jebauch her heart, developing a character as much more repulsive 
that of the debauched man as the fall has been greater. The 
icating woman, unsexed and denaturalised, shorn of the true 
, of her femininity, will appear to men as a feeble hybrid manni- 
with all the defects and none of the strength of the male. Instead 
eing the dear object of his chivalrous affection, she ‘becomes his 
rtunate rival, despised without being feared. 
1is suggests a third consequence, which some of the advocates of 
ovement even already are bold enough to foreshadow. ‘‘ Women’s 
‘ts’ mean the abolition of all permanent marriage ties. We are 
that Mrs. Cady Stanton avowed this result, proclaiming it at the 
ation of the Young Men’s Christian Association of New York. 
holds that woman’s bondage is not truly dissolved until the 
jage bond is annulled. She is thoroughly consistent. Some 
winked advocates of her revolution may be blind to the se- 
ce; but itis inevitable. It must follow by this cause, if for no 
r, that the unsexed politicating woman can never inspire in man 
true affection on which marriage should be founded. Men will 
stless be still sensual ; but it is simply impossible that they can 
re them for the pure and sacred sphere of the wife. Let every 
an ask herself: will she choose for the lord of her affections an 
xed effeminate man? No more can man be drawn to the mascu- 
woman. The mutual attraction of the two complementary halves 
ne forever. The abolition of marriage would follow again by 
her cause. The divergent interests and the rival independence 
e two equal wills would be irreconcilable with domestic govern- 
t, or union, or peace. Shall the children of this monstrous no- 
n be held responsible to two variant codrdinate and supreme wills 
ice? Heaven pity the children! Shall the two parties to this 
tual co-partnership have neither the power to secure the per- 
ance of the mutual duties nor to dissolve it? It is a self-contra- 
ion, an impossible absurdity. Such a co-partnership of equals 
independent interests must be separable at will, as all other such 
artnerships are. The only relation between the sexes which will 
in will be a cohabitation continuing so long as the convenience 
aprice of both parties may suggest ; and this, with most, will 
unt to a vagrant concubinage. ; 
ut now, what will be the character of the children reared under such 
mestic organisation as this? If human experience has established 
hing at all, it is the truth of that principle announced by the 
rew prophet when he declared that the great aim of God in 
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was “that He might seek a godly seed.” God’s ordinance, the ¢ 
effective human ordinance for checking and curbing the first ten¢ 
cies to evil, is domestic, parental government. When the family s| 
no longer have a head, and the great foundation for the subordin 
of children in the mother’s example is gone ; when the mother sl 
have found another sphere than her home for her energies ; when | 
shall have exchanged the sweet charities of domestic love and § 
pathy for the fierce passions of the hustings ; when families shall 
disrupted at the caprice of either party, and the children scatte 
as foundlings from their hearthstone,— it requires no wisdom to | 
that a race of sons will be reared nearer akin to devils than to 
In the hands of suck a bastard progeny, without discipline, with 
homes, without a God, the last remains of social order will speet 
perish, and society will be overwhelmed in savage anarchy. : 
Last: it would not be hard to show, did space permit, that this m 
ment on the part of these women is as suicidal as it is mischie 
Its certain result will be the re-enslavement of women, not under: 
Scriptural bonds of marriage, but under the: yoke of literal corpot 
force. The woman who will calmly review the condition of her | 
in other ages and countries will feel that her wisdom is to “let y 
enough alone.” Physically, the female is the “weaker vessel.” JT 
world is a hard and selfish scene where the weaker goes to the w 
Under all other civilisations and all other religions than ours wom 
has experienced this fate to the full ; her condition has been that 6 
slave to the male—sometimes a petted slave, but yet a slave. 
Christian and European society alone has she ever attained the pl 
of man’s social equal, and received the homage and honor due fi 
magnanimity to her sex and her feebleness.. And her enviable 
among us has resulted from two causes; the Christian religion 
the legislation founded upon it by feudal chivalry. How insane th 
is it for her to spurn these her two bulwarks of defence, to defy % 
repudiate the divine authority of that Bible which has been | 
redemption, and to revolutionise the whole spirit of the Eng 
common law touching woman’s sphere and rights? She is 
spurning the only protectors her sex has ever found, and provoki 
a contest in which she must inevitably be overwhelmed. Cast 
away that dependence and femininity which are her true strength, } 
“strong-minded woman ” persists in thrusting herself into competit 
with man as his equal. But for contest she is not his equal ; 
male is the stronger animal. As man’s helper, woman is his’ eq 
his superior, his glory. As man’s rival, she is a pitiful inferior 
sorry she-mannikin. It is when she brings her wealth of affecti 
her self-devotion, her sympathy, her tact, her grace, her sub 
intuition, her attractions, her appealing weakness, and places them 
the scale with man’s rugged strength and plodding endurance, 
his steady logic, his hardihood and muscle, and his exemption fi ‘ 
the disabling infirmities of her sex, that he delights to admit her 
equality and to do glad homage to her as the crown of his kind. — 
this vantage-ground the “Women’s Rights women” madly thr 
away, and provoke that collision for which nature itself has disqualif 
them. They insist upon taking precisely a man’s chances ; well, th 
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eet precisely the fate of a weak man among strong ones. A 
at incident on a railroad train justly illustrates the result. A 
ary female entered a car where every seat was occupied, and the 
uctor closed the door upon her and departed. She looked in 
for a seat, and at last appealed to an elderly man near her to 
if he would not “surrender his seat to a lady.” He, it seems, 
somewhat a humorist, and answered: “I will surrender it 
rfully, Madam, as I always do, but will beg leave first to ask a 
question. Are you an advocate of the modern theory of women’s 
s?”  Bridling up with intense energy, she replied, “Yes, Sir, 
atically ; I let you know that it is my glory to be devoted to that 
e cause.” “Very well, Madam,” said he, “then the casé is 
ed: you may stand up like the rest of us men, until you can get a 
for yourself.” This was exact poetic justice ; and it foreshadows 
isely the fate of their unnatural pretensions. Men will treat 
as they treat each other ; it will be “every man for himself, and 
evil take the hindmost,.” There will be of course a Semiramis 
Queen Bess here and there who will hold her own; but the 
ral rule will be that the “weaker vessels ” will succumb ; and the 
which will emerge from this experiment will present woman in 
position which she has always held among savages, that of 
estic drudge to the stronger animal. Instead of being what the 
e makes her, one with her husband, queen of his home, reigning 
the gentle sceptre of love over her modest, secluded domain, and 
s pure and sacred retirement performing the noblest work done 
his earth, that of moulding infant minds to honor and piety, she 
reappear from this ill-starred competition defeated and despised, 
ated only to satiate the passion, to amuse the idleness, to do the 
cry and to receive the curses and blows of her barbarized 
ters. 
hus will be consummated that destiny to which so many gloomy 
a. point as the allotment of the North American continent : 


the accursed field for the final illustration of the harvest of 
lition, grown from the seeding of the dragon’s teeth of infidel 
licalism. God gave the people of this land great and magnificent 
sings, and opportunities and responsibilities. They might and 
ild have made it the glory of all lands. But they have betrayed 
r trust: they have abused every gift: above all have they insulted 
1 by flaunting in His face an impudent, atheistic, God-defying 
ry of pretended human rights and human perfectibility which 
mpts to deny man’s subordination, his dependence, his fall and 
ve depravity, his need of divine grace. It invites mankind to 
pt material civilisation and sensual advantage as their divinity. 
issumes to be able to perfect man’s condition by its political, 
ary, and mechanical skill, despising that Gospel of Christ which 
nan’s only adequate remedy. It crowns its impiety by laying its 
ling hands upon the very forms of that Christianity, while with the 
k affection of a Judas it attempts to make it a captive to the 
lid ends of Mammon and sense. Must not God be avenged on 
h a nation as this? His vengeance will be to give them the fruit 
heir own hands, and let them be filled with their own devices. 
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He will set apart this fair land by a sort of dread consecration 
purpose of giving a lesson concerning this godless philosopl 
impressive as to instruct and warn all future generations. | / 
dull and pestilential waves of the Dead Sea have been to 
subsequent age the memento of the sin of Sodom, so the dreary 
of anarchy and barbafism which will overwhelm the boastful d 
of infidel democracy will be the caution of all future legis! 
And thus “women’s rights” will assist America “to fulfil her 
mission,” that of being the “scarecrow” of the nations. 


R. L. Dapp 


The Cornhill Magazine, 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE COUSINS. 


66 NLY think of it!” cried Kate to her cousin, as she rec 

Walpole’s note. “Can you fancy, Nina, any one | 
the curiosity to imagine this old house worth a visit? Here 
polite request from two tourists to be allowed to see the —w 
it? — the interesting interior of Kilgobbin Castle!” 

“Which I hope and trust you will refuse. The people who a 
eager for these things are invariably tiresome old bores, grubbir 
antiquities, or intently bent on adding a chapter to their st¢ 
travel. You'll say no, dearest, won’t you?” 

“Certainly, if you wish it. I am not acquainted with C: 
Lockwood, nor his friend Mr. Cecil Walpole.” 

“Did you say Cecil Walpole?” cried the other, almost snat 
the card from her fingers. “Of all the strange chances in 
this is the very strangest! What could have brought Cecil W: 
Here 2” 

“You know him, then?” 

“TI should think I do! What duets have we not sung toge 
What waltzes have we not had? What rides over the Camps 
Oh dear! how I should like to talk over these old times again! — 
tell him he may come, Kate, or let me do it.” 4 

“And papa away!” | 
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“Tt is the castle, dearest, he wants to see, not papa! You don’t 
ow what manner of creature this is! He is one of your refined 
d ‘supremely cultivated English—mad about archxology, and 
sdizeval trumpery. He’ll know all your ancestors intended by | 
éry insane piece of architecture, and every puzzling detail of this 
i house; and he’ll light up every corner of it with some gleam of 
ight tradition.” 
“T thought these sort of people were bores, dear?” said Kate, with 
sly malice in her look. 
““Of course not. When they are well-bred, and well-mannered —” + 
“ And perhaps well-looking?” chimed in Kate. 
“Ves, and so he is —a little of the ‘petit-maitre’ perhaps. He's 
uch of that school which fiction-writers describe as having ‘finely- 
ncilled eyebrows and chins of almost womanlike roundness ;’ but 
ople in Rome always called him handsome, that is, if he be my 
2cil Walpole.” 
“Well, then, will you tell your Cecil Walpole, in such polite terms 
_you know how to coin, that there is really nothing of the very 
ghtest pretension to interest in this old place ; that we should be 
amed at haying lent ourselves to the delusion that might have led 
m here ; and lastly, that the owner is from home?” 
“What! and is this the Irish hospitality I have heard so much of,— 
e cordial welcome the stranger may reckon on as a certainty, and 
ake all his plans with the full confidence of meeting?” 
“ There is such a thing as discretion, also, to be remembered, Nina,” 
id Kate, gravely. 
“ And then, there’s the room where the king slept, and the chair 
t— no, not Oliver Cromwell, but somebody else sat in at supper ; 
d there’s the great patch painted on the floor where your ancestor 
It to be knighted.” 
“He was created a viscount, not a knight,” said Kate, blushing. 
And there is a difference, I assure you.” 
“So there is, dearest, and even my foreign ignorance should know 
at much; and you have the parchment that attests it,—a most 
rious document, that Walpole would be delighted to see. I almost 
ney him examining the curious old seal with his microscope, and 
sar him unfolding all sorts of details one never so much as suspected.” 
“Papa might not like it,” said Kate, bridling up. “Even were he 
home, I am far from certain he would receive these gentlemen. It 
little more than a year ago there came here a cerfain book-writing 
urist, and presented himself without introduction. We received 
m hospitably, and he stayed part of a week here. He was fond of 
tiquarianism, but more eager still about the condition of the people, 
-what kind of husbandry they practised, what wages they had, and 
hat food. Papa took him over the whole estate, and answered all 
s questions freely and openly. And this man made a chapter of his 
k upon us, and headed it ‘ Rack-renting and riotous living,’ distort- 
g all he heard and sneering at all he saw.” : 
“These are gentlemen, dearest Kate,” said Nina, holding out the 
md. |“ Cpa now, do tell me that I may say you will be happy to 
-e them.’ 
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“If you must have it so—if you really insist — ” 

“T do! Ido!” cried she, half wildly. “I should go distract 
you denied me. Oh, Kate! I must own it. It will out. I do« 
devotedly — terribly — to that old life of the past. I am very hz 
here, and you are all good, and kind, and loving to me; but 
wayward, haphazard existence, with all its trials and miseries, had 
little glimpses of such bliss at times that rose to actual ecstasy.” 

“Twas afraid of this,” said Kate, in a low but firm voice. 
thought what a change it would be for you from that life of bright 
and festivity to this existence of dull and unbroken dreariness.” 

“No, no,no! Don’t say that! Do not fancy that I am not hay 
than I ever was or ever believed I could be. It was the castle-buil 
of that time that I was regretting. I imagined so many thins 
invented such situations, such incidents, which, with this sad-col 
landscape here and that leaden sky, I have no force to conjure 
It is as though the atmosphere is too weighty for fancy to mount i 
You, my dearest Kate,” said she, drawing her arm round her, 
pressing her towards her, “do not know these things, nor need ~ 
know them. Your life is assured and safe. You cannot, indeec 
secure from the passing accidents of life, but they will meet you 
spirit able to confront them. As for me, I was always gambling 
existence, and gambling without means to pay my losses if For 
should turn against me. Do you understand me, child?” 

“Only in part, if even that,” said she, slowly. 

“Let us keep this theme, then, for another time. Now for ces . 
sieurs. I am to invite them?” 

“Tf there was time to ask Miss O’Shea to come over — ” 

. “Do you not fancy, Kate, that in your father’s house, surroun 
with your father’s servants, you are sufficiently the mistress to 
without a chaperonne? Only preserve that grand austere look 
have listened to me with, these last ten minutes, and I should lik 
see the youthful audacity that could brave it. There, I shall go 
write my note. You shall see how discreetly and properly I s 
word it.” 

Kate walked thoughtfully towards a window and looked out, w 
Nina skipped gaily down the room, and opened her writing-d 
humming an opera air as she wrote :— | 

“Kilgobbin Cast 
“ DEAR Mr. WALPOLE — 

“T can scarcely tell you the pleasure I feel at the prospec 
seeing a dear friend, or a friend from dear Italy, whichever be 
most proper to say. My uncle is from home, and will not return 
the day after to-morrow at dinner ; but my cousin, Miss Kear1 
charges me to say how happy she will be to receive you and 
fellow-traveller at luncheon to-morrow. Pray not to trouble you 
with an answer, but believe me very sincerely yours. 

“ NinA KOSTALERGI 


“T was right in saying luncheon, Kate, and not dinner —w 
not? It is less formal.” Me 
“T suppose so; that is, if it was right to invite them at al 
which I have very great misgivings.” 


ie 
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by Charles J. Stillé” It is written in a fervent spirit, as if stimu- 
d by the author’s grateful recollection of the deceased as the 
tle and firm Christian, the accomplished scholar, and the accépt- 
> associate of all refined and good men. He sets forth Mr. 
ey’s purity and goodness, the powerful influence of his character 
n those around him, his extreme modesty and utter aversion to 
lay or ostentation of any kind, his genuine scholarly instincts, his 
o the familiar intercourse of the wise, the true, and the good, 
amiliarity with ancient literature and ancient history, the classical 
it with which he was imbued, forming the basis of all his canons 
aste and criticism, his character as a conservative Churchman, 

a devout and earnest spirit upholding a high standard of Christian 
and duty, his maintaining his convictions with courage and 
tancy, his unassuming manner, his innate sense of courtesy, 
erving him from the slightest taint of arrogance,— with a heart as 
le ‘as a child’s and as tender as a woman’s, his life was nurtured 
strengthened by the two great principles out of which all true 
llence springs, trust in God and devotion to duty. 

o doubt Mr. Binney not only consulted his taste but measured 
apacity in the course of life which he adopted. The obituary is 
ll written, neat, and pleasing memorial. 

r author has made mention of Mr. Binney’s proficiency in the 
ent Greek language. In connection with this point, our memory 
literary jew @esprit which was perpetrated in Savannah so long ago 
ie year 1834, affecting (as it was thought) the candor and reputa- 
of an honorable, accomplished gentleman of Georgia, and calling 
1 opinions and criticism of both scholars and pretenders North 

South in the United States, has lately been revived by an 
ental reference to it in a note at page 375 of the pamphlet under 
ideration, in which the writer remarks as follows :— 


e following anecdote will illustrate Mr. Binney’s familiarity with Greek style. 
Richard Henry Wilde, once a member of Congress from Georgia, and an 
mplished scholar, had written some beautiful verses beginning, “ My life is like 
ummer rose,” etc., which being published in the newspapers became widely 
vn, Some time after, Mr. Wilde was surprised to find in a Georgia newspaper 
‘eek ode purporting to have been written by Alczeus, an early Eolian poet of 
-what obscure fame, and it was claimed that Mr. Wilde’s verses were simply a 
lation of this ode; the ideas in both being almost identical. As Mr. Wilde 
ever heard of Alczeus, he was much puzzled to account for this resemblance of 
wo poems. At the suggestion of a friend the Greek ode was sent to Mr, 
ey for examination and criticism. He at once, much to the relief of Mr. Wilde, 
ounced it a forgery, pointing out wherein its style differed from that of classical 
k, It turned out evar s that the ode in question had been written by an 
rd scholar on a wager that no one in that University was sufficiently familiar 
the style of the early Greek poets to detect the connterfeit. To carry out this 
ne, he had translated Mr, Wilde’s verses into Greek. 


r. Stillé has made some singular mistakes, we think, in his 
live respecting the Greek translation of the graceful verses 
he Hon. R. H. Wilde; and several matters which he states as 
are errors. The Greek ode, represented to be a fragment of 
us, was never found in a Georgia newspaper, as stated by Mr. 
é. It first made its appearance in Georgia and elsewhere in 
st 1834, by means of manuscript copies. It was printed for the 
time in the Worth American Magazine of December 1834, published 
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in Philadelphia, which charged Mr. Wilde with plagiarism by translation 


from the Greek. 

The prevailing and growing indifference, or aversion even, in’ the 
United States to derivative orthography, in deference to the unlearned 
majority, appears to have affected the author of the obituary in 
writing Holian instead of Holian. Some of his learned brothers of 
the American Philosophical Society ought to have been good-natured 
enough to recommend him to adhere in that case to literary exactness ; 
also to have hinted to him that the “poet of somewhat obscure 
fame ”’—as he describes Alczeus, who lived 600 years B. C.— was as 
well-known in character as was Homer, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Anacreon. His poetical productions are reported by ancient writers 
to have been many, and they were of such finished beauty that the 
great Roman rhetorician and writer, Quintilian, who lived in the first 
century of the Christian era, wrote on him a splendid eulogium. The 
extant fragments of Alcaeus may be found in Athenzeus. Men may 
become as familiar with authors whose works they have never seen 
as with countries which they have never visited. The writer of the 
obituary has admitted that Mr. Wilde was “an accomplished scholar,” 
yet a few lines farther on he says of him that he “had never heard 
of Alceus.” He unquestionably deserved the former character, 
being an ornament to the best society ; and he was doubtless as well 
acquainted with the fame of Alczus as all other men of learning who 
are not exclusively devoted to ancient literature. He never con- 
sidered the Greek poet to be “of obscure fame.” 

Our author remarks that when the Greek ode was referred to Mr. 
Binney he at once pronounced it a forgery, pointing out wherein its 
style differed from that of classical Greek. Now, we happened to be 
a contemporary of Mr. Wilde, and corresponded with him in regard 
to this very subject. He wrote in January 1835, that it had béen 
analysed by a young gentleman, a native of Philadelphia, meaning 
(no doubt) Mr. Horace Binney, Jr., who stated “that it is not the pro- 
duction of an ancient Greek poet is conclusively proved by the 
absence of the dialects which, as it were, encrust the Greek poetry of 
the age of Alczeus. Few, very few modern hands, it is believed, can 
manage these; and the able but discreet author of the ‘ Fragment’ 
[as the Greek was termed] has wisely avoided them. The whole 
production is pure and well-arranged Greek.” The above statement 
found its way into print in a (Vvew York Mirror, a weekly paper of 
entertaining literature, of February 1835. How different it is from 
the remark of the writer of the obituary that Mr. Binney “pointed 
out wherein its style differed from that of classical Greek,” to wit, 
“the whole production is pure and well-arranged Greek.” 

The most amusing part of our author’s note to his obituary is the 
concluding paragraph, in which he says :—“It turned out afterwards 
that the ode in question had been written by an Oxford scholar on a 
wager that no one in that University was sufficiently familiar with the 
style of the early Greek poets to detect the counterfeit. To carry 
out this scheme he had translated Mr. Wilde’s verses into Greek.” 
The so-called Oxford scholar, with whom we have been pretty well 
acquainted, was in Savannah when he wrote the Greek in question 
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t a time when Mr. Wilde was absurdly charged with plagiarism of 
s verses from the Irish bard, O’Kelly), to amuse himself by testing 
e scholarship and credulity of a few friends in that place whom he 
id heard discussing the matter. He is now living in Georgia. He 
ssignedly made no attempt at dialect or metre, though he might 
ave done both with success; but he depended on the rhythm and 
elody of his lines to cause it to be taken for granted that they were 
rosodiacal —“ numerisque fertur /ege sodutis” ; and in this he was not 
isappointed, for even Mr. Binney is not reported to have remarked 
»on the fact that there was no metre in the ode ; and although it is 
iid in the note that he often read the Greek Testament, it did not 
quire a very intimate acquaintance with prosody to do that. As 
1e Alcaic measure, introduced by Alczus, from whom it takes its 
ame, is but little known, perhaps he passed the ode as such. 
raeculus, in his jocose composition, anticipated this as likely with 
yme of its critics. He never made the wager spoken of. ‘There 
ere a thousand men in Oxford, he well knew, who would instantly 
ave detected the joke, and would not have left it for Mr. Binney to 
iscover that there was no olic (or Alcaic) brogue in its dialect,— but 
at “it is pure Greek,” Attic. The writer of it himself informed his 
jend, Mr. Wilde, that he was the author of it as soon as he heard of 
s publication, about the 9th of January 1835; and he received 
{r. Wilde’s thanks expressed in beautiful and playful terms. 

Tt is as desirable in literary as in forensic matters to arrive at facts. 
’n this account these observations are written. 

‘SAVANNAH, Yan. 25th, 1871. APIS. 


faly. From the French of H. Taine, by J. Durand. (Third 
Edition: two vols. in one.) New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 
TO7T, 

irt in the Netherlands. By H. Taine. ‘Translated by J. Durand. 
New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 1871. 


‘For the American public, whose comprehension of Art rarely goes 
eyond the notion that it deals in a general way with the production 
‘ pretty pictures, graceful statues, and showy buildings, these works 
Taine are admirably suited. They are clear, vivacious, perfectly 
tertaining in their light sparkling style, like the pleasant talk of an 
greeabl travelling-companion, and they go just deep enough beneath 
e surface to enable ,the reader to follow easily. There are no 
assages requiring you to shut the book while you think them over ; 
o suggestive hints starting trains of independent thought ; what the 
uthor sees —and his vision is quick and keen —he tells us so that 
e see it also. 
Thus without going into the dry technicalities of the earlier art- 
itics, the esthetical profundities of the Germans, or the delicate and 
btle thought of Ruskin, to whom all Art is a consistent whole, 
rchitecture explaining painting ; landscape, architecture ; and poetry, 
ndscape, M. Taine, by the possession of delicate taste, historical 
nowledge, and quick susceptibility to beauty, has been enabled to 
24 
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write books on art which to nine out of ten of his readers will | 
more pleasing, more intelligible, and consequently more instructiv 
than the works of deeper thinkers. 

Nothing could be better, as pictures translated into words, tha 
his descriptions of great paintings. He has the art of describing < 
he sees—the most conspicuous object first, and the rest in the 
natural order. Hence amid a profusion and exuberance of languagt 
the reader is never confused : form, attitude, color, expression, adjunct: 
all fall into their appropriate places; and the scene is reproduced i 
the reader’s imagination. What could be more vivid than this descrij 
tion of the St. AZark of Tintoret :— 


It is a vast picture twenty feet square, containing figures of the size of lif 
St. Mark sombre in the light, and a slave luminous amidst sombre personages. Th 
saint descends from the uppermost sky head foremost, precipitated, suspended i 
the air in order to rescue a slave from punishment; his head is in shadow and h 
feet are in the light; his body, compressed by an extraordinary feat of fore-shorte: 
ing, plunges at one bound with the impetuosity of an eagle. No one, save Ruben: 
has so caught the instantaneousness of motion, the fury of flight ; alongside of th: 
vehemence and this truthfulness classic figures seem stiff, as if copied after Academ 
models whose arms are upheld by strings ; we are borne along with and follow hii 
to the ground, as yet unreached. Here, the naked slave, thrown upon his back i 
front of the spectator and as miraculously foreshortened as the other, glows wit 
the luminousness of a Correggio. His superb, virile, muscular body palpitates 
his ruddy cheeks, contrasted with his black curled beard, are empurpled with tl 
brightest hues of life. The axes of iron and wood have been shattered to piece 
without having touched his flesh, and all are gazing at them. The turbaned exect 
tioner with upraised hands shows the ,judge the broken handle with an air « 
amazement, which excites him throughout. The judge, in a red Venetian pourpoin 
springs half way off his seat and from his marble steps. The assistants aroun 
stretch themselves out and crowd up, some in sixteenth century armor, others | 
cuirasses of Roman leather, others in barbaric simarres and turbans, others ; 
Venetian caps and dalmatics ; some with legs and arms naked, and one wholly s 
except a mantle over his thighs and a handkerchief on his head, with splendid co: 
trasts of light and dark, with a variety, a brilliancy, an indescribable seductivene: 
of light reflected in the polished depths of the armor, diffused over lustrous figuring 
of silks, imprisoned in the warm shadows of the flesh and enlivened by the carn: 
tions, the greens and the rayed yellows of the opulent materials. Nota figure 
there that does not act and act all over. not a fold of drapery, not a tone of tk 
body is there that does not add to the universal dash and brilliancy. A woma 
supported against a pedestal falls back in order to see better ; she is so animate 
that her whole body trembles, her eyes flash and her mouth opens. Architectur: 
forms in the background, and men on the terraces or clinging to columns, add tk 
amplitude of space to the scenic richness. We can breathe freely there, and tk 
breath we take is more inspiring than elsewhere; it is the flame of life as 
flashes forth in gleaming lucidity from the adult and perfect brain of a man « 
genius ; here all quivers and palpitates in the joyousness of light and of beauty. The1 
is no example of such luxuriousness and success of invention; one must see fc 
himself the boldness and ease of the jet, the natural impulse of genius and temper: 
ment, the lively spontaneous creation, the necessity of expressing and the satisfactio 
in rendering his idea instantly unconscious of rules, the sure and sudden dash « 
an instinct which culminates at once and without effort in perfect action as the bir 
flies and the horse runs, Attitudes, types and costumes of ever¥ kind, with a 
their peculiarities and divergencies, flooded their minds and fell into harmony in on 
sublime moment. The curved back of a woman, a cuirass gleaming with.light, a 
indolent nude form in transparent shadow, rosy flesh with the pulsating amber skii 
the deep scarlet of careless folds, the medley of heads, arms and legs, the reflectio 
of tones brightened and transformed by mutual illumination, all disgorged in 
mass like water spouting from a surcharged conduit. Sudden and complete cor 
centrations are inspiration itself, and perhaps there is not in the world one full 
and more animated than this one. 
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Or this summing up of the art of Rembrandt :— 


Superior to all painters in the native delicacy and keenness of his optical per- 
ceptions, he comprehended this truth and adhered to it in all its consequences, that, 
to the eye, the essence of a visible object consists of the spot (tache), that the sim- 
plest color is infinitely complex, that every visual sensation is the product of its 
elements coupled with its surroundings, that each object on the field of sight is but 
a single spot modified by others, and that, in this wise, the principal feature of a 
picture is the ever-present, tremulous, colored atmosphere into which figures ar« 
plunged like fishes in the sea. He rendered this atmosphere palpable, and revealed 
to us its mysterious and thronging population ; he impregnated it with the light of 
his own country —a feeble, yellow illumination like that of a lamp ina cellar ; he 
felt the mournful struggle between it and shadow, the weakness of vanishing rays 
dying away in gloom, the tremulousness of reflections vainly clinging to gleaming 
walls, the sum of that vague multitude of half-darks which, invisible to ordinary 
gaze, seem in his paintings and etchings to form a submarine world dimly visible 
through an abyss of waters. On emerging from this obscurity the full light, to his 
eyes, proved a dazzling shower ; he felt as if it were flashes of lightning, or some 
magical effulgence, or as myriads of beaming darts. He found accordingly, in 
the inanimate world, the completest and most expressive drama; all contrasts 
and all conflicts; whatever is overwhelming and painfully lugubrious in night ; 
whatever is most fleeting and saddest in ambiguous Sadie, whatever is most 
violent and most irresistible in the irruption of daylight. This done, all that 
remained was to impose the human drama on the natural drama; a stage thus 
fashioned indicates of itself its own characters. The Greeks and Italians had 
known of man and of life only the straightest and tallest stems, the healthy flower 
blooming in sunshine ; he saw the root, everything which crawls and moulders in 
shadow, the stunted and deformed sprouts, the obscure crowd of the poor, the 
Jewry of Amsterdam, the slimy, suffering populace of a large city and unfavorable 
climate, the bandy-legged beggar, the bloated idiot, the bald skull of an exhausted 
craftsman, the pa id nica of the sick, the whole of that grovelling array of evil 
passions and hideous miseries which infest our various civilisations like worms in a 
rotten plank. 


It is the same with his descriptions of actual scenery. Everything 
that is bright, glowing and fair— the blue sky and resplendent sun- 
shine, the white palaces and trim, vine-clad villas of Rome and Flor- 
ence, the clear lights and sharp outlines in the land of the great 
draughtsmen ; the rich effects of vapor and cloud, the bright moist 
hues of herbage and foliage, the tremulous uncertain tones palpitating 

_insensibly into each other in the humid lands of the great colorists — 
all this he sees and tells us of, in language bright and luminous as his 
subject. 

But, on the other hand, there is something wanting in this happy 
dilettantism. He can not, or rather he refuses to look beyond the 
form and color; the tragic side of life, its poverty, its suffering, and 
its squalor, affect him too painfully: he gathers up his vesture and 

asses by on the other side. So in the solemn ceremonial of the 
Catholic Church, he sees little more than highly picturesque groups 
of striking heads and imposing figures in splendid costumes — scenes 
delightful to the eye by their rich arrangement of form and color, and 
magnificently inclosed by the gorgeous cathedral — a wondrous living 
picture, and nothing more. Yet life is more than the pictures of life ; 
the worshippers are greater than the cathedral ; and actual, unbeautiful 
suffering a grander thing than the most exquisitely painted martyrdom. 

The translation is clear and good, though occasionally disfigured 
with Gallicisms and other verbal errors. “Velleity” is not an Eng- 
‘ish word, neither is “obligated.” “ Mutinous” is not the translation 
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of mutin. “The Violet, Olive,and Thought Academies ”’— here Pensé. 
should not be translated “Thought” but “Pansy,” the flower. “ Fe- 
males with fishes’ legs,” puzzles us: what kind of legs have fishes : 
“(Enius” should be A‘neas; “ Bagazet,” Bajazet; ‘ Gangamelle,’ 
Gargamelle ; and “ Gamache,” Camacho, 

WB. 


The Forest Pilgrims, and Other Poems. By M. F. Bigney. New 
Orleans: J. A. Gresham. New York: M. Doolady. 


Mr. Bicney, the author of this volume, is well known as editor o: 
the Zimes newspaper in New Orleans. His ancestry, on the paterna 
side, were French Huguenots; on the maternal, American Loyalists 
He was born ina small village of Nova Scotia, on the shores of the 
beautiful Straits of Northumberland. It was there that, early in life 
he wooed the muse, amid icy rocks glittering in sunshine and deckec 
with silver frostwork. The keen invigorating winds of a norther1 
clime were the lullaby of his boyhood, and the roar of chill water: 
music to his ear. But an adventurous spirit animated his breast 
and accordingly we find that, before attaining his majority, he hac 
travelled over the greater part of the American Continent. He als 
visited Europe, and spent one winter in England. With his naturall; 
fine perceptive faculties enlarged by travel, he came to New Orlean: 
in 1848, and has ever since been connected with the press. 

The Wind-god’s Song, among his minor poems, may be regardec 
as a specimen of our author’s style. Clearness, absence of affectation 
and of the crudities pertaining to most modern poets, characteris¢ 
this imaginative and beautiful song :— 


“In my car of clouds, through the ‘upper deep,’ 
I sweep o’er the trembling sea; 
And the billowy surges, aroused from sleep, 
Keep time to my minstrelsy. 


‘But my ire aroused by the vessel’s train, 
I give to the tempest birth, 
And I laugh in my might at the sons of pain 
As they sigh for the solid earth. 


“The cry of sorrow aloud is heard! 
The shriek and the dying wail! 
The ships have sunk! the waves are stirred 
In the dance to the midnight gale. 


“Now I breathe a calm o’er the ‘yeast of waves,’ 
And the watery warrings cease; 
And deep in the mermaids’ ocean caves, 
The mariners sleep in peace. 


° . . 


“And now I come with the sweets of Spring ; 
And the leaf and the floweret’s bloom 
Break forth, in the warmth of my zephyr wing, 
From the chill of their wintry tomb. 
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“And now to the bowers of love I hie, 
And I bend unto lips of bliss 
(From my viewless honie in the changeful sky) 
Which an angel might stoop to kiss. 


“ And I pass o’er fields of ripening corn, 
The children of toil to cheer ; 
And in joy at the fulness of plenty’s hour, 
I speed in my wild career.” 


There is a uniformity of simple elegance in this supposed song of 
the tempest-king, wholly opposed to that rampant and often nonsensical 
rhodomontade yclept modern poetry, which pleases the educated ear, 
and recalls to our memory those earlier and gentler bards who were 
content not to overstep the modesty of nature. A prospect of the 
sea in wild northern regions no doubt early affected the writer’s 
imagination, and hence his facility in describing the wind-god. 

Forest Pilgrims, a tale of early times in the American colonisation 
era, is distinguished by pathos and an elegance of diction only attained 
by one conversant with the best models of English poetry, and 
possessing also that germ of the divine art innate in the soul of the 
bard. A sequestered cottage, in the midst of primeval forests, opens 
the scene, and there beside a casement stand a brother and sister, 
adorned with beauty and every youthful virtue. The couple are sad, 
while their father, a venerable man, approaches — 


“In whose determined visage one might scan 
A look of firmness, in which deep intent 
And pious resignation both were blent. 
A man he was whom force could ne’er subdue ; 
Who rendered worship free and pure and true 
To freedom, purity, and truth.” 


He informs his children that the peace, for which he had braved many 
dangers and sustained innumerable privations, was still denied, and 


that, in pursuance of his original design, he would journey further 
towards the setting sun: 


“Wild was the fancy of that fearless man, 
ehh Who sought no counsel but of God to plan 
The way he was to wander. In his choice 
He felt the promptings of ‘a still, small voice,’ 
Which whispered ever hope and trust and cheer, 
And banished from his soul all thoughts of fear.” 


‘Here follows some fine description of a country through which their 
track lay :-— 
««____. Flowerets everywhere 
Adorned their pathway and perfumed the air ; 
While many a tuneful tenant of the grove, 
On painted pinions, seemed with them to rove. 
4 _ The scenes around were fair and wild and bright, 
As poet’s dream tinged with Elysian light ; 
And all was blended in one blissful prayer 
To Him whose glory fills earth, sea and air.” 


We cannot refrain from adding further quotation at this interesting 
point of the narrative :— 
: ! " 
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“At length on Alleghany’s crest they stood,— 
A crest by echoes haunted, crowned with wood,— 
Just as the sun, at close of fairest day, 
Gilded the summit with a golden ray.” 


The daughter of the pilgrim is introduced to the reader : 


‘Matilda here, enamored of the scene, 
Gazed on the wide expanse of living green, 
As a new revelation kindly given 
By the great Architect of earth and heaven ; 
She saw beneath her vasty heaps of earth, 
Like giant children of chaotic birth, 
Nestling in fondness, or reclined at rest 
Around that higher heap’s maternal breast. 
She loved to think upon their rock-bound base 
Which God alone could fasten or displace : 
She loved the flowers which grew beneath the trees 
And gave their odors to the passing breeze ; 
She loved the birds’ soft pxan when they strove 
To still the hoarser echoes of the grove ; 
She loved the murmur of the mountain rill, 
Which all those ancient forest heights did fill 
With gushing melody ; while every pine, 
Through its tall boughs, became a harp divine.” 


Not here, however, might the maiden pause. Her fatiter, stern 
pioneer in the van of independence, urged their forward march :— 


“War in the vale advanced, at length they found 
A beauteous tract of undulating ground ; 
And there, on a savannah of the wood, 
The village of a forest chieftain stood.” 


An interview is obtained with the Indian brave, and the elder 
pilgrim’s spirit thus vents itself in their colloquy :— 

“Brother and Chief, thou seest by thy side 
A man who knows of sorrows, not of fears ; 
Whose locks are whitening with the frost of years, 
Whose strength begins to fail him, and whose sight 
Is not so piercing as in manhood’s might, 
{ am too old for war. Time’s tide must cease 
Ere long for me; then let it roll in peace!” 


The speaker proceeds to say what his further requirements are: 
namely, that, after having reared a lodgment with his own hand, he 
would plant his separate field ; that his son should hunt in the forest 
and join the councils of the red man; while his daughter, remaining 
in her father’s cabin, with no care save that of cooking his maize and 
venison, should cheer him with her songs, and greet young warriors 
coming from successful combat with her music. A treaty was enterecl 
into; and the chieftain’s son, “ Young Buffalo,” soon distinguished 
Matilda with presents of game and wild fowl; while “ Maple Leaf,” 
his sister, a dusky nymph of extended fame, read “the book of fate,’’ 
~and chanted Indian love-ditties to the Pilgrim’s son, As was natural 
under the circumstances, Christianity became a theme of the devoted 
Pilgrim’s discourse. ‘“ Young Buffalo” and his sister were, ere long, 
converts. Then jealous rage being awakened on the part of the 
tribe, a doom went forth, saying, “These reptiles shall be slain.” 
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Young Buffalo and the fond Maple Leaf could not be induced to 
abandon their new-made friends. So it chanced on a night of 
storm and darkness, when thunder roared over mountain tops, and 
heavy autumn rain fell ceaselessly to earth, while fierce winds swept 
forest and savannah, great oaks bending like bulrushes, the Pilgrim, 
with his two children and the chieftain’s son and daughter, fled :— 
“ After three days of weary search, they came 
Unto the lodge of Sacato, whose fame, 


As a great Sachem, spread through all the land: 
His arm was strength ; blood flowed at his command.” 


Young Buffalo, in eloquent terms, addressed Sacato, requesting 
protection for his pale-faced friends, Maple Leaf, and himself, which 
_ the Sachem freely grants. A wigwam having been prepared for the 
_ strangers, all went prosperously, and the wedding-feast of “two fond 
husbands and two loving wives” was about being celebrated. 
Suddenly a war-whoop rose, and, like one of their own mountain 
_ tempests, forward swept the red man to his revenge :—+ 

H the knife, the brand, 
Wielded by many a fierce and dusky hand, 
Brought sudden death where late fond life and peace 
Nursed brightest hopes and looked for joy’s increase. 
That fearful scene of blood, ’neath fury’s sway, 
Nor tongue nor pen nor pencil can portray. 
Brief was the struggle. Wounded, scalped and bound, 
Their eyes plucked out and cast upon the ground; 
Their bodies mutilated; burning darts 
Fixed deep within their flesh, still in their hearts 
These Christians called on God, as did the Son: 
‘Forgive them, Father— ‘Thy great will be done!’ 
At length to spear and flame their bodies yield ; 
The book of their sad martyrdom is sealed, 
And to eternal mansions in the skies, 
From earthly hate, their pilgrim spirits rise.” 
me F ; ; t 
This story is told without any attempt at overstrained effect, and 
moves us with genuine emotion. If art be employed in its con- 
_ struction, it is finely chastened and brought to resemble nature. It 
was the glory of ancient tragedians that no extrinsic ornament and 
flowers of rhetoric detracted from the majestic march of appalling 
events. Hence their power, acknowledged in all ages ; but from love 
of novelty, and a wild chase after what is supposed to be originality, 
‘style has degenerated in this nineteenth century. This, no reader of 
refined taste can deny. ‘The present Poet Laureate of England is 
undoubtedly a man of genius. No one can look on the dreamy, 
etherealised countenance of Tennyson without being aware that his 
“soul is tempered to fine issues ;” but his muse is vagrant and 
capricious. The severe strength of Sophocles is not his attribute ; 
and the misfortune is, that imitators, as is usual with that class of 
persons, while adopting his faults lack that genius which reconciles 
‘us to his defects. Jean Ingelow has struck out a new path for herself; 
but that being an obscure one, we are fain to turn to those brave 
simple bards of antiquity who, content to express natural emotion, 
avoided obscurity as carefully as they did ignorance. Affectation 
being something utterly opposed to a genuine nature, they wholly 
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despised it. ‘Truth was their guiding star. No fancied model seduced 
them from that inward sense of right and propriety which ought to be 
every reasonable being’s best endowment. When the present vicious 
school shall have had its day, and we are once more content to make 
reason and feeling our guides, we may return to nature and sublimity. 

We have not followed the latter mentioned poem of Mr. Bigney 
fully to its close, though we think its strongest interest subsides at the 
point to which we have conducted the reader. In his more elaborate 
compositions, our author sometimes reminds us of Wordsworth, 
and sometimes of Bryant. He cannot be considered at any time 
impassioned. There is a moral purity pervading his writings which, 
while commanding our respect, serves to enforce his fine poetry, and 
also a clearness and propriety of diction highly agreeable to the 
classic reader. 

Last Island is written in commemoration of a fearful event :— 


“On the roth of August 1856, a hurricane swept over a portion of the Gulf of 
Mexico, and entirely submerged Last Island, one of the group of sand islands 
stretching along the southern shore of Louisiana. The island was a favorite resort 
for planters and their families, and, when visited by the storm, had a temporary 
population of four hundred souls, chiefly from adjacent parishes. Of this number 
more than half were drowned, and every building on the island was swept away by 
the fury of the storm,” 


The isle itself is thus described :— 


“Oh what delight 
It was at eve to wander round the Isle, 
When all was golden with Sol’s parting smile ; 
And when young night, 
Her zone enriched with Venus and with Mars, 
Arrayed her bosom with a wreath of stars. 


“Lovers were there, 
Who thus would wander, and who thus were blest ; 
While e’en the foam-bells on each wavelet’s crest, 
As if to share 
In love’s Elysium, kissed the sounding shore, 
And with prismatic glories strewed it o’er, 


“Morn to the Isle 
Came with a rosy flush; the balmy air 
Breathed of delights which it were bliss to share ; 
And nature’s smile 
Never more true, and ne’er more kindly seemed, 
Since first in light it on creation beamed. 


“But soon a change 
Spread darkling o’er the heavens. The sea-gulls’ cry 
Gave note prophetic of some danger nigh, 
As, with wild rage, 
They swept the air, and sought, perchance, to flee 
The coming fury of the wind and sea. 


: “A heaving surge, . 
With all a storm’s deep prelude in its roar, 
Began to beat along the island shore ; 
And still did urge 
Each wave its fellow with resistless force, 
And hurried onward in its headlong course. 
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j “ Along the strand, 
Careworn and sad, with slow and mournful tread, 
The living wander, searching for the dead! 
For those who planned 
With them, but yesternoon, fair-fashioned schemes 
Of life and bliss, now fled like morning dreams!” 


+ 


Mr. Bigney’s poems undoubtedly reflect favorably on Southern 
minstrelsy, for he is an adopted citizen ; and though his early years 
were passed amid the snows of Nova Scotia, yet he has lived long 
enough among orange and pomegranate groves to sing of their 
charms in no feeble strains. We claim his poems, therefore, as a 
graceful addition to Southern literature. 


M. S. WHITAKER. 


* THE GREEN TABLE. 


HAT is the reason why, when perhaps two or three really meri- 

torious a cy and a larger number of indisputably good farces 
have been produced by American writers, no thoroughly good and artistic 
American comedy, such as is likely to stand the test of time, has yet been 
written? It is not for want of invention, skill in construction, or wit, as is 
abundantly proven by the display of these qualities in other forms of 
literature : what then is the reason ? 
| If we cast a glance at the history of Comedy, we shall see that wherever 
a native and national Comedy has flourished, it has followed a certain course 
of development and introduced certain successive modifications in its mode 
of treating its subject, which is human life at its ordinary level; just as 
tragedy deals with life more lofty, and farce with life lower, than the average 
plane of humanity. These modifications vary, of course, with the national 
character; but they are in all cases a progress from the concrete to the 
abstract. This progress can not take place in tragedy, because the char- 
acters being, of necessity, exceptional, must be treated as individuals and 
not as types. There is but one Prometheus; but one Medea: there is no 
Lear or Hamlet class of humanity. 

The Old Comedy of Athens was founded on jocular and sarcastic repre- 
sentations of well-known persons, whose manners, habits, and failings, 
wittily caricatured, were held up to the mirth of the audience. Of this 
style, Zhe Clouds and The Knights of Aristophanes, the former directed 
against Socrates, and the latter against Cleon, are the most familiar 
examples. The Middle Comedy followed, in which not individyals, but the 
foibles and follies of the society of the day formed the mark for the poet’s 
satire. Already, in Pi age time, the Athenian people had attained 
that stage of culture in which they could afford to laugh at themselves ; and 
in his Bzrds he satirised their turbulence and disquiet; in his Wasps their 
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litigious spirit. But when the Athenian people lost their exuberant sense 
of strength and freedom, and their splendid confidence in the future, they 
could no longer bear these home-truths ;* and in the New Comedy, the last 
form produced, comic writing has almost lost its sting: the poet no longer 
laughs at a big-voiced rampant Cleon, or a brave thick-headed Lamachus ; 
he is no longer at liberty to paint life as he sees it around him; but is 
restricted to certain types, as definitely fixed, and as much a part of the 
“properties” of the stage as the corresponding masks, numbered and 
named, in the theatrical wardrobe,— the pander, the braggart, the usurer, 
the knavish servant, the young scape-grace, etc., who played parts of no 
great variety in a plot of thin intrigue, to which the sparkle of the dialogue 
gave the chief and almost only charm. 

In these three great divisions: the comedy of individuals, of society, and 
of abstract types, the Greek poets seem to have exhausted all possible 
general forms of Comedy. 

So in the English Comedy we observe analogous distinctions ; though 
not so strictly marked in time, as the development was not altogether 
spontaneous ; and with this great difference, moreover, that the imagination 
plays here a much more important part than in the Comedy of Greece. 
Without entering into researches into the more ancient dramatists, we may 
take Shakspeare as the representative of the Old Comedy, with the important 
difference last mentioned. The interest of his comedies lies not in the 
representation of the social life of his day, but in the characters, the foibles, 
the humors of individuals —only these are not flesh and blood, but the 
offspring of the poet’s brain; yet so endowed with vitality that had he 
brought Sir Christopher Hatton or Sir Thomas Lucy upon the boards, he 
could have made them no more real than his Falstaff or his Master Shallow. 
Whether, had he lived, like Aristophanes, in a republic, he would have used 
the same freedom as the Greek poet, is a question we will not stop to ask 

His contemporary, the learned Ben Jonson, in his classical enthusiasm, 
fancied that the only true models were to be found in Terence and Plautus ; 
and carried this obsequiousness to such an extent that in one or two of his 
comedies he introduces a critical interlocutor objecting to this and that, and 
silenced at once by a reference to a similar proceeding in the Heautonti- 
miorumenos or the Czistellaria. Thus his comic writings are almost entirely 
cast in the mould of the classical Late Comedy; and his characters, are 
typical fops, braggarts, projectors, cowards, and so forth ; though his mascu- 
line wit and great constructive skill have justly given his works rank among 
the masterpieces of English literature. 

The succeeding generation of comic poets, of whom Fletcher is the 
chief, followed in Shakspeare’s footsteps, though with shorter strides ; and 
their works still properly belong to the English Old Comedy, or Comedy of 
Individual Character. 

The next age brought in the Middle Comedy, or Comedy of Manners, 
which depicted the foibles, follies, and lighter vices of the society of the day. 
This style reached its highest development in the writings of Congreve. 
whose works would be the absolute perfection of middle comedy, did they 
not deal too exclusively with the one theme of amatory intrigue. 

A revulsion from the license of the age of the Stuarts gave birth to: the 
English analogm of the Late Comedy, in the form of the Comedy of Senti- 
ment. Instead of portraying on the stage the follies and vices of the age, 
which was considered too immoral a proceeding, the poet selected certain 
types in which the good were properly distinguished from the bad, with no 
danger of mistake, and so drawn that there was no possibility of the specta- 
tors’ wincing with the consciousness that it was their own faces they behele 
in the mirror; and at the close vice was duly chastised and virtue rewarded, 

Now it is precisely this weakest form of comedy that American writers 
have chosen as their model ; and not having wrought their way to it through 
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a natural development of our own literature, it follows that, for the most 
part, they only produce weak imitations, with nothing to mark them as 
peculiarly American art. If we are ever to have a genuine school of native 
comedy, we must begin as other artist-nations have begun, with the comedy of 
individual character, which is not only in natural order the first but the most 
poetic and effective of all. The same observation and study which have 
afforded some of our writers of fiction such admirable‘and living characters, 
would enable them to found a really national Comedy, which would then 
grow and develop by virtue of its own organic life. Some slight attempts in 
this direction have been made, but timidly, as if the writer felt that he was 
venturing in forbidden paths, so potent is the tradition of the sentimental 
comedy. But let the attempt be daringly made: it will soon strike root, 
follow the law of its own development, Cl shall then witness the rise of 
a real indigenous American Comedy, the dramatic exponent of American 
life. 


WHEN firearms began to be used in European warfare, a bitter cry of 

invective arose from the soldiers of the old sword and lance school, who 
lamented that the day of chivalry was past. ‘ Would to God,” said Montluc, 
speaking of the arquebus, “that this wretched engine had never been in- 
vented. Then would not so many brave men have fallen, and that oftenest 
by the hands of vile cowards who had not dared to look in the face the men 
whom they strike down from a distance with their miserable bullets. But 
these are devices of the devil for our mutual destruction.” In a similar 
spirit the Chevalier Bayard is said to have invariably refused quarter to 
arquebusiers. 
_ These expressions of reprobation were elicited not by the destructiveness, 
but by the cowardice, as they thought it, of the new weapons. What would 
they then have thought of the modern contrivances for annihilating whole 
regiments by touching a conducting-wire, or turning a crank? 

Of late years, Science, which has worked such wonders in the arts of 
peace, has been summoned as she has never been before, to invent new 
miracles of destructiveness. Mechanics calls to her sister Chemistry ; and 
that terrible Ariel, Electricity, whom our must potent magic can but half 
control, lends a ready hand. “Not merely have weapons of more tremendous 

wer, or more distant range than was dreamed of a few years ago, been 
invented; but even that mighty agent, gunpowder, seems feeble to modern 
requirements, and compounds more terribly potent are eagerly sought. The 
wars of the future, says a recent writer, will be wars of fu/minates. From 
that innocent gas, nitrogen, apparently the most neutral and harmless of 
cnown substances, which forms the chief part of every breath we draw, 
chemistry obtains a series of compounds commencing with gunpowder, 
yassing through gun-cotton, picrate of potash, and others, until in nitro- 
glycerine, dynamite, and the fulminates, it succeeds in retaining in unstable 
equilibrium forces so terrible that their very intensity has hitherto prevented 
heir use. To control these forces so that they can be employed in warfare, 
is now the problem on which science is engaged, and its solution is only a 
question of time. 
~ But science has other secrets even more terrible. There are compounds 
which burn with inextinguishable flame, and send forth vapors which destroy 
all who breathe them. It is more than probable that others (analogous to 
kakodyl) will be found capable of turning the very air itself into deadly 

oison, and smiting an army or the population of a city with death in a few 
minutes. And if such be found, will any remains of Bayard’s feeling prevent 
their use? If, at the time we are writing these lines, the beleaguered 
Parisians could turn the atmosphere above the investing armies into poisonous 
ame and blast them from the earth, can we doubt that they would do it? 
| Whither does all this tend? Will warfare cease so soon as a battle or a 
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siege involves the mutual extermination of the combatants? One would 
fain hope so; but neither history nor the study of human passions permits 
us to be sanguine. 


A LITERARY man, famous among his friends for his fits of absence ot 
mind, on returning one day from a visit, missed his snuffbox. He instantly 
sat down and wrote to the friend whose house he had just left, asking him to 
look for the box, and send it by the bearer. Just as he was about despatch- 
ing the messenger, he found the box in his pocket ; upon which he tore open 
the note and added a postscript to the effect that his friend need give himself 
no trouble, as the box was found, then re-sealed and sent it. His wife began 
to remonstrate with him on the absurdity of the action, when he silenced 
her with: “ Woman, have you no consideration? Do you suppose I would 
let my friend turn his house upside down looking for my box when I had it 
in my pocket?” 

A GENTLEMAN paid a visit to an old friend who had recently purchased 
an estate in the country. The new proprietor insisted upon his guest’s 
drinking a bumper of wine of his own growth; but at the first gulp the 
latter could not repress a gasp and slight scream. “ Yes, it is a little harsh,” 
said the host apologetieally, “but you must remember it is this year’s wine.” 
“My dear Sir, you flatter it,” said the other with a shudder. “It is next 
year’s, I should say.” 


POEM 


Written on a $20 Confederate note by a Southern Colonel, and found on a battle- 
field in Georgia. 


TAKE this scrap and hide it: 
Four years of war have tried it, 
And the people now deride it, 
For its value is all gone. 
Its promises are broken, 
Its destiny has been spoken, 
And to us ’tis but a token 
Of that glory once our own. 


Take this note—none will have it, 
Though thousands died to save it, 
And a nation’s honor gave it, 

As truly pledged for gold; 

Yet that nation’s courage faltered, 
For the people’s hearts were altered, 
And as traitors some were haltered, 

Ere this currency was old. 

Fold this bill— keep it forever, 
For it tells of lips that quiver 
Over graves by hill and river, 

And of blood by heroes shed : 
With a curse on every Tory, 
And a blush for fallen glory, : | 
It bears this mournful story : 

“Our country’s hopes are dead!” it 
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A FRIEND sends us from Washington the following description and history 
fa portrait by Sir Godfrey Kneller, now in the possession of Titian R. 
Peale, Esq., of that city, which, for Marylanders at least, has considerable 
nterest, 

This portrait of Cecilius, second Lord Baltimore, Proprietary of the 
Province, and Founder of the State of Maryland, was painted by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, and was one of his earlier efforts in England before he 
yecame overcrowded with work ; he was as yet painting for reputation, not 
ortune. It is certainly one of his best works — grand in conception, perfect 
n detail, beautiful in finish, so that it bears the closest study and inspection. 
[t gives an excellent idea of the man, while it tells his whole history. 

n the centre of the picture, as large as life, stands Lord Baltimore, 
jressed in a coat and small-clothes of sky-blue velvet, the coat embroidered 
with gold, having the open sleeves lined with silk of the very lightest shade 
of blue, and embroidered in the same color with a graceful pattern. His 
trunk hose are of the same delicate material and tint, with clocks of gold 
embroidery. He wears a doublet, richly embroidered in gold and colors, 
which is seen beneath the sash of orange silk, and also at the neck above 
his breast-plate, which is inlaid with gold. Above the doublet is his fine 
lawn shirt and cravat. Below the broad sash is the gold hilt of his sword 
studded with jewels ; his head is covered by a luxuriant powdered wig. His 
shoes are black, with box-toes, and ornamented with gold buckles. His 
cocked hat lies on the sofa beside him, its flaps looped and fastened with 
gems of great size. His left hand is at his side holding a glove, and shaded 
with a ruffle of fine lace; the lawn sleeve on the other arm shows the same 
costly bordering. The whole costume is rich, in excellent taste, and lordly. 
The dignified action of the man pointing with his baton to the distant sea, 
is significant of absolute command in some foreign adventure. 

_ At his right hand, dimly shadowed, is an Indian with a strap across his 
shoulder and bow in hand, a native subject of the far-off province of 
Maryland. 

On the floor at his left lies a quiver filled with arrows, the bow lying across 
it— showing him prepared to pay the tribute of two Indian arrows to be 
delivered at Windsor Castle every year, on Tuesday of Easter week. The 
fish-skin that covers the quiver, and the war-club made of the beak of a 
saw-fish, show the products of the Chesapeake Bay bordering his province ; 
while the orange flag with blue and gold tassels, the family colors, lying on 
the drum near by, indicate that all is under the command of the Baltimore 
title. The sofa is of drab velvet; on the gold-fringed drapery which falls 
below the seat is the coat-of-arms, with the Baltimore escutcheon and crest, 
having on either side as supporters, a fisherman and a ploughman. On the 
scroll below is the motto of the paternal arms. The rich hanging and dark 
drapery of the tent and the deep-toned sea and sky of the background, 
relieve the person of Lord Baltimore with admirable effect. 

As Cecilius Calvert, second Lord Baltimore, died in 1675, this painting 
must be about two hundred years old, having been painted most likely some 
time before his death. It is in excellent preservation. 

In the year 1704, the portraits of Queen Anne and the Proprietary, both 
whole lengths, decorated the Assembly Room in Annapolis ; they are believed 
to have been painted by the same artist, and a gift to the corporation from 
Queen Anne, in recognition of the new name given to the city. 

The Queen’s portrait is supposed to have been destroyed during the 
Revolutionary war ; and such might have been the fate of Baltimore’s portrait, 
but Charles W. Peale, a native of Maryland, who often said it was one of 
the best paintings he ever saw, feeling curious to know if, after the expe- 
rience of a long life as a historic and portrait painter, his appreciation of it 
as a work of art had changed in the lapse of three-fourths of a century, 
visited Annapolis for the purpose of seeing it, and had he not been much 
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respected by the public authorities would not have seen the picture. It wa: 
found in a dark lumber loft of the State House, restored to light, but almos 
invisible from the effects of dust and neglect. \'The venerable artist expostu 
lated, but it soon appeared that a higher value would be placed on th 
pictures of modern Governors than was placed on an antiquated founder o 
the State. Mr. Peale entered into an agreement to furnish the portraits o 
six Governors of the State. In 1823 and 1824, by more than one year 0 
constant industry and travelling, his contract was fulfilled. A committee o 
the corporation was appointed, who accepted the six portraits, and placec 
that of Lord Baltimore in Mr, Peale’s possession. It was conveyed t 
Philadelphia, where it remained forty-six years. 

C. W. Peale did not covet this picture for its intrinsic value (he wa: 
eighty-four years old); and instigated by patriotic motives, he made th 
effort, not only to save a rare work of art, but to preserve a valuable recor 
in the history of his native State. He cleaned and lined itwith his ow: 
hands and transmitted it to posterity. 


THERE are three things, says an old writer, which a woman should be like 
and which she should not be like. She should be like a fows-c/ack in settins 
an example of punctuality to all: she should not be like a town-clock ii 
being audible to the whole town. She should be like an ecko in neve 
speaking until she is called upon; but not like an echo in always having th 
last word. She should be like a szaz/ in sticking close at home ; but no 
like a snail in carrying all her possessions upon her back. 


A creDITOR who had long dunned, to no purpose, a delinquent debtor 
called upon him at his house, where he found him at dinner, engaged ii 
carving a noble turkey, The usual question: “Can you pay my bill ?”? wa 
asked, and received the usual answer: “I have not a penny in the world.’ 
“ But, sir,” said the indignant creditor, “people who have nota penny t 
pay their just debts, have no business to feast on turkey.” ‘ My dear sit 
what would you have?” mildly replied the debtor. “It was an old famil 
fowl—a most attached bird, but —(in a voice smothered by emotion) I ha 
not the means to feed her any longer!” 


Ir is sad to seea man of Mr. Carlyle’s great genius and virtues so biasse 
by his German predilections as to exult in the frightful calamities that ar 
now befalling the heroic French nation. In a letter to Professor Tyndall 
recently quoted by the latter, he speaks of the war as “such an instance 0 
Michael versus Satan, as I have never read in all history before.” 

It would be ungenerous, and unworthy of Mr. Carlyle to apply such a 
expression even to the fallen Emperor, with all his faults; but applied t 
France in her great agony it strikes us as unspeakably cruel and unjus' 
Even granting that France was wrong in striking the first blow instead « 
waiting for one, what are the French now fighting for but their country an 
their homes? . Yet their sufferings move in him no pity, and their valor n« 
admiration; all he sees is a prostrate fiend writhing under the spear of 
triumphant archangel. 

Nor can we, with all our really great admiration for the matchless ski! 
and resolution in war displayed by the Germans, see any great likeness i 
Prussia to the glorious Prince of the Angels. We suspect that Michae 
would have been very far from approving the Danish war, or giving hi 
consent to the conquest and oppression of Hanover on such a pretext a 
hers. But waiving these old questions, are — we will not say such atrocitie 
as those of Bazeilles, but— the ruthless destruction and devastation, th 
miseries of famine, the cruel sufferings of the innocent and helpless, suc 
deeds as we should expect from an archangel? Does Mr. Carlyle see — 
combat between Michael and Satan in the uhlans shooting down, in col 
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blood, captured peasants whose only crime was that of having struck a manly 
stroke — not against Prussia — not in the Emperor’s cause — but in defence 
of their wives and children ? 

Mr. Carlyle’s reading of history should be better and his sympathies 
wider than this. He should see in the two antagonists two great nations, 
who, whatever may have heen the original cause of the quarrel, both deserve 
some admiration, and both much pity ; who have both forsaken the legitimate 
mission of promoting and illustrating the civilisation of the world, and taken 
to rending each other. And if he sees in the events that have occurred, the 
manifest hand of Providence, he should also note that Providence does not 
hurl the one into the blackness of Tophet and exalt the other to a place 
beside the Throne ; but inflicts on the victor a chastisement only less heavy 
—perhaps even heavier —than that which befalls the vanquished, and js 
guiding both, we doubt not, through all these calamities, to a far more 
glorious future. It is only short-sighted mortals that see in their friends 
nothing but angels, and in their foes nothing but devils. 


“ IF what you tell me is true,” said one of two ladies, who had been dis- 
cussing the character of an absent friend, “ the woman is a perfect monster.” 
“If it is true—? Why, you don’t suppose that I, her best friend, would 
ever spread any /fa/se reports about her!” 


Ir must have been these same ladies who criticised the appearance of a 
dear friend at a party. “How frightfully her dress is cut!’ said one. 
“ Shockingly; but then, you know, if it were handsomely cut it would never 
fit her.” 


_ In the Collége de France there are—or were, before the revival of 
Oriental studies — certain professors of Sanskrit, Chinese, or Cingalese, who 
never had a class, and often not a single student. Nevertheless, as they 
received salaries, they were bound to be in attendance at their rooms, 
with their lectures before them, ready to begin in case a student presented 
himself. One of these once, on looking up from his desk, perceived that he 
had the —to him unique — phenomenon of an auditor. He at once opened 
his lecture, and began to expound the rudiments of the Hindustani tongue. 
Greatly encouraged by his listener’s fixed and immovable attention, he 
dilated on his subject more than he had intended, and had not quite finished 
all he had to say when the hour expired. Turning witha smile to his hearer 
he said —“I am sure I may tax your indulgence for five minutes more while 
I finish my explanation of this most interesting point.” “Do not hurr 
yourself, sir; my time is at your service.” “Thank you, sir.” “ You see it 
1s the same to me whether I am here or anywhere else.” “You are merely 
filling up some leisure time, then?” asked the professor, somewhat disap- 
pointed, “Not at all: I am engaged by the hour.” On looking more 
closely at him, the short-sighted professor recognised the cabman who had 
brought him to the College and was waiting to take him home. 


THE ALLSTON ASSOCIATION. 


_ THE more populous a city, the more strict necessarily becomes the division 
of labor among its inhabitants. He who among a sparse population can 
only earn a livelihood by the combination of distinct employments, binds 
this concentration of his attention upon one particular occupation more 
remunerative in a larger society. Indeed, the public itself becomes more 
exacting, and demands a higher standard. Professions and trades become 
subdivided into fractional parts ; the skill of the practitioner increases as 
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his field of inquiry diminishes in extent, and the community gains bette 
work at less cost. But while the public benefits by the greater accuracy ¢ 
the individual, the latter is apt to lose in breadth of vision something « 
what he has gained in skill. The mind pressed, often from early youth 
constantly in one direction, insensibly creates for itself a particular groov 
into which it hardens — strait, narrow, and impracticable, accurate to a degre 
in the details of its own work, but apt to over-estimate its importance, an 
incapable of viewing fairly and justly its relations with other occupations 

All villages which have grown into towns exhibit this peculiarity ; and} 
is especially striking during the transition period which marks their progres 
from the town to the metropolis. Itis like viewing for the first time throug 
a microscope an object with which we have been all our lives familiar 
every one is so surprised and delighted at the novelties which his increase 
power of vision develops that, naturally enough perhaps, he fancies himse 
Sir Oracle, and his own occupation superior to any other under the sun 
Such partial, or to continue the simile, microscopic views are only effectuall 
dispersed by the daily jostle and attrition of other minds. Hence th 
importance of associations, not alone of men combining for the advance 
ment and perfection of a particular science or art, but also of men of totall 
different pursuits and occupations, The former serve to stimulate an¢ 
sharpen inquiry, while the latter act as an equipoise, recreation and whole 
some discipline to the mind, saving it from morbid exaggeration of it 
particular pursuit by shedding on it the light of truth, which is never partia. 

Of this latter class is the Allston Association of this city, a brief accoun 
of which may not be without interest to our readers. Organized in 1859 b 
several artists and amateurs, its meetings were for many years held in th 
house No. 40 St. Paul Street; its object specially the promotion of ar 
and its name that of the most distinguished and thoroughly cultivate 
painter America has produced. Increasing in number and prosperity, the 
took in 1863 the Oliver mansion on Mount Vernon Place. During th 
same year, June 30, 1863, General Schenck’s order closed their rooms, thi 
furniture was sold, and their active existence as a Club suspended. Th 
organization, however, was kept up by the annual election of officers ; and ii 
the auttmn of the past year the rooms were re-opened at No..153 St. Pau 
Street. Composed of gentlemen interested in literature, music, and the fin: 
arts generally, the Association affords to earnest men of various profession: 
and pursuits the means of social intercourse and the constant occasion fo 
an interchange of views and opinions. ‘The scientific and the practical mat 
may here gain from each other’s conversation that information which th 
one cannot and the other has not the time to derive from books. Th 
enjoyment of music serves as a mutual recreation for all; and the occasiona 
presence of the families of members adds that without which no society i: 
complete, the refining influence of cultivated women. 

Nothing can better attest the need felt in the community for precisely sucl 
an organization than the great popularity of the Association. 180 application: 
for membership followed immediately upon its revival, and the Club nov 
numbers over 300 members. And although some time will be required t 
alter the habits of seclusion which so many years of disuse have imposec 
on many of the former members, and a better building is needed, especially 
for the exhibition of paintings, yet enough has been done to show that th¢ 
Association will continue to exercise a beneficial, refining, and ennobling 
influence, and serve as a peculiarly fitting monument to the memory o 
the artist whose name it bears. 
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_ “T wonder what brought Cecil Walpole down here?” said Nina, 
- to turn the discussion into another channel. ‘Could he have 

eard that 1 was here? Probably not. It was a mere chance, I 
suppose. Strange things these same chances are, that do so much 
more in our lives than all our plottings!” 

“Tell me something of your friend — perhaps I ought to say your 

admirer, Nina.” 
. “Yes, very much my admirer ; not seriously, you know, but in that 
charming sort of adoration we cultivate abroad, that means anything 
or nothing. He was not titled, and I am afraid he was not rich, and 
this last misfortune used to make his attentions to me somewhat 
painful—to Aim I mean, not to me; for, of course, as to anything 
serious, I looked much higher than a poor Secretary of Legation.” 

“Did you?” asked Kate, with an air of quiet simplicity. 

“J should hope I did,” said she, haughtily ; and she threw a glance 
at herself in a large mirror, and smiled proudly at the bright image 
that confronted her. “Yes, darling, say it out,” cried she, turning to 
Kate. “Your eyes have uttered the words already.” 

“What words?” 

“ Something about insufferable vanity and conceit ; and I own to 
both! Oh, why is it that my high spirits have so run away with me 
this morning, that I have forgotten all reserve and all shame? But 
the truth is, I feel half wild with joy ; and joy in my nature is another 
name for recklessness.” 

_ TJ sincerely hope not,” said Kate, gravely. “ At any rate, you give 
‘me another reason for wishing to have Miss O’Shea here.” 

_ “T will not have her—vno, not for worlds, Kate, that odious old 
wars with her stiff and antiquated propriety. Cecil would quiz 
ner.” 

“T am very certain he would not ; at least, if he be such a perfect 
gentleman as you tell me.” 

“ Ah, but you’d never know he did it. The fine tact of these con- 
‘summate men of the world derives a humoristic enjoyment in eccen- 
tricity of character, which never shows itself in any outward sign 
beyond the heightened pleasure they feel in what other folks might 
call dullness or mere oddity.” 

“T would not suffer an old friend to be made the subject of even 
such latent amusement.” 

_ “Nor her nephew, either, perhaps?” 
“The nephew could take care of himself, Nina; but I am not aware 
that he will be called on to do so. He is not in Ireland, I believe.” 

“He was to arrive this week. You told me so.” 

“Perhaps I did; I had forgotten it!” and Kate flushed as she 
spoke, though whether from shame or anger it was not easy to say. 
As though impatient with herself at any display of temper, she added, 
hurriedly, “ Was it not a piece of good fortune, Nina? Papa has left 
‘us the key of the cellar, a thing he never did before, and only now 
because you were here!” 

“What an honored guest I am!” said the other, smiling. 

_ “That you are! I don’t believe papa has gone once to the club 
since you came here,” 
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“Now, if I were to own that I was vain of this, you’d rebuke me 
would not you?” 

“ Our love could scarcely prompt to vanity.” 

“ How shall I ever learn to be humble enough in a family of such 
humility?” said Nina, pettishly. Then quickly correcting herself, she 
said, “I’ll go and despatch my note, and then I’ll come back and ask 
your pardon for all my wilfulness, and tell you how much I thank you 
for all your goodness to me.” 

And as he spoke she bent down and kissed Kate’s hand twice or 
thrice fervently. 

“Oh, dearest Nina, not this—not this!” said Kate, trying to 
clasp her in her arms ; but the other had slipped from her grasp, and 
was gone. 

“ Strange girl,” muttered Kate, looking after her. “I wonder shall 
I ever understand you, or shall we ever understand each other?” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
SHOWING HOW FRIENDS MAY DIFFER. 


THE morning broke drearily for our friends, the two pedestrians, at 
the “ Blue Goat.” A day of dull aspect and soft rain in midsummer 
has the added depression that it seems an anachronism. One is in a 
measure prepared for being weather-bound in winter. You accept 
imprisonment as the natural fortune of the season, or you brave the 
elements prepared to let them do their worst; while, if confined to 
house, you have that solace of snugness, that comfortable chimney- 
corner which somehow realises an immense amount of the joys we 
concentrate in the word “Home.” It is in the want of this rallying- 
point, this little domestic altar, where all gather together in a common 
worship, that lies the dreary discomfort of being weather-bound in 
summer ; and when the prison is some small yillage inn, noisy, dis- 
orderly, and dirty, the misery is complete. 

“Grand old pig that!” said Lockwood, as he gazed out upon the 
filthy yard, where a fat old sow contemplated the weather from the 
threshold of her dwelling. 

“T wish she’d come out. I want to make a sketch of her,” said the 
other. 

“Even one’s tobacco grows too damp to smoke in this blessed 
climate,” said Lockwood, as he pitched his cigar away. “ Heigh-ho! 
We're too late for the train to town, I see.” 

“You'd not go back, would you?” 

“T should think I would! That old den in the upper Castle-yard 
is not very cheery or very nice, but there is a chair to sit on, and a 
review and a newspaper to read. A tour in a country and with a 
climate like this is a mistake.” 

“‘T suspect it is,” said Walpole, drearily. 

“There is nothing to see, no one to talk to, nowhere to stop at!” 

“All true,” muttered the other. “By the way, haven’t we some 
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plan * project for to-day — something about an old castle or an abbey 
to see 

“Ves, and the waiter brought me a letter. I think it was addressed 
to you, and I left it on my dressing-table. I had forgotten all about 
it. Ill go and fetch it.” 

Short as his absence was, it gave Walpole time enough to recur to 
his late judgment on his tour, and once more call it a “mistake, a 
complete mistake.” The Ireland of wits, dramatists, and romance- 
writers was a conventional thing, and bore no resemblance whatso- 
ever to the rain-soaked, dreary-looking depressed reality. “These 
Trish, they are odd without being droll, just as they are poor without 
being picturesque ; but of all the delusions we nourish about them, 
there is not one so thoroughly absurd as to call them dangerous! ” 

He had just arrived at this mature opinion, when his friend re- 
entered and handed him the note. 

“ Here is a piece of luck. Per Bacco!” cried Walpole, as he ran 
over the lines. “This beats all I could have hoped for. Listen to 
this :—‘ Dear Mr. Walpole,—I cannot tell you the delight I fee] in 
the prospect of seeing a dear friend, or a friend from dear Italy, 
which is it?” 

“Who writes this?” 

A certain Mademoiselle Kostalergi, whom I knew at Rome; one 
of the prettiest, cleverest, and nicest girls I ever met in my life.” 

“Not the daughter of that precious Count Kostalergi you have told 
me such stories of?” 

“The same, but most unlike him in every way. She is here appa- 
rently, with an uncle, who is now from home, and she and her cousin 
‘invite us to luncheon to-day.” 

“What a lark!” said the other, dryly. 

“We'll go, of course?” 

“Tn weather like this?” 

“Why not? Shall we be better off staying here? I now begin to 
remember how the name of this place was so familiar to me. She 
was always asking me if I knew or heard of her mother’s brother, the 
Lord Kilgobbin, and, to tell truth, I fancied some one had been 
hoaxing her with the name, and never believed that there was even a 
place with such a designation.” 

“Kilgobbin does not sound like a lordly title, How about Made- 
moiselle — what is the name?” 

“ Kostalergi ; they call themselves princes.” 

“With all my heart. I was only going to say, as you’ve got a sort 
of knack of entanglement —is there, or has there been anything of 
that sort here?” 

“ Flirtation —a little of what is called ‘spooning’— but no more. 
But why do you ask?” 

“First of all, you are an engaged man.” 

“All true, and I mean to keep my engagement. I can’t marry, 
however, till I get a mission, or something at home as good as a 
mission. Lady Maude knows that ; her friends know it, but none of 
us imagine that we are to be miserable in the meantime.” 

“T’m not talking of misery. I’d only say, don’t get yourself into 
any mess. These foreign girls are very wide-awake.” 
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“Don’t believe that, Harry ; one of our home-bred damsels woulc 
give them a distance and beat them in the race for a husband. It’s 
only in England girls are trained to angle for marriage, take my worc 
for it.’ 

“Be it so—I only warn you that if you get into any scrape I’ll 
accept none of the consequences. Lord Danesbury is ready enougt 
to say that, because I am some ten years older than you, I should 
have kept you out of mischief. I never contracted for such a bear. 
leadership ; though I certainly told Lady Maude I’d turn Queen’s 
evidence against you if you became a traitor.” 

“T wonder you never told me that before,” said Walpole, with some 
irritation of manner. 

“T only wonder that I told it now!” replied the other, gruffly. 

“Then I am to take it, that in your office of guardian you’d rathe: 
we'd decline this invitation, eh?” 

“JT don’t care a rush for it either way; but looking to the sort of day 
it is out there, I incline to keep the house.” 

“‘T don’t mind bad weather, and I'll go,” said Walpole, in a way that 
showed temper was involved in the resolution. 

Lockwood made no other reply than heaping a quantity of turf on 
the fire, and seating himself beside it. 

When a man tells his fellow-traveller that he means to go his own 
road —that companionship has no tie upon him — he virtually declares 
the partnership dissolved ; and while Lockwood sat reflecting ove1 
this, he was also canvassing with himself how far he might have been 
to blame in provoking this “hasty resolution. 

“Perhaps he was irritated at my counsels, perhaps the notion o: 
anything like guidance offended him ; perhaps it was the phrase, bear- 
leader ship, and the half threat of betraying him, has done the mischief.’ 
Now the gallant soldier was a slow thinker ; it took him a deal of time 
to arrange the details of any matter in his mind, and when he tried tc 
muster his ideas there were many which would not answer the call 
and of those which came there were not a few which seemed tc 
present themselves in a refractory and unwilling spirit, so that he had 
almost to suppress a mutiny before he proceeded to his inspection. 

Nor did the strong cheroots, which he smoked to clear his faculties 
and develop his mental resources, always contribute to this end, though 
their soothing influence certainly helped to make him mote satisfied 
with his judgments. 

“Now, look here, Walpole,” said he, determining that he would save 
himself all unnecessary labor of thought by throwing the burden ot 
the case on the respondent, —“look here: take a calm view of this 
thing, and see if it’s quite wise in you to go back into trammels it cost 
you some trouble to escape from. You call it spooning, but you won’ 
deny you went very far with that young woman — farther I Lame 
than you’ve told me yet. Eh! is that true or not?” 

He waited a reasonable time for a reply, but none coming, he weet 
on: “TJ don’t want a forced confidence. You may say it’s no business 
of mine, and there I agree with aN, and probably if you put me to 
the question in the same fashion, I’d give you a very short answer. 
Remember one thing, however, old fellow: P ve seen a precious deal 
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more of life and the world than you have! From sixteen years of age, 
when you were hammering away at Greek verbs and some such 
balderdash at Oxford, I was up at Rangoon with the very fastest set 
of men —ay, of women too— I ever lived with in all my life. Half 
of our fellows were killed off by it. Of course people will say climate, 
climate! but if I was to give you the history of one day —just twenty- 
four hours of our life up there —you’d say that the wonder is there’s 
any one alive to tell it.” 

_. He turned around at this, to enjoy the expression of horror and 
surprise he hoped to have called up, and perceived for the first time 
that he was alone. He rang the bell, and asked the waiter where the 
other gentleman had gone, and learned that he had ordered a car, and 
set out for Kilgobbin Castle more than half-an-hour before. 

“ All right,” said he, fiercely. “I wash my hands of it altogether ! 
I’m heartily glad I told him so before he went.” He smoked on very 
vigorously for half-an-hour, the burden of his thoughts being perhaps 
revealed by the summing-up, as he said, “ And when you are ‘in for 
it,’ Master Cecil, and some precious scrape it will be, if I move hand 
or foot to pull you through it, call me a Major of Marines, that’s all — 
just call me a Major of Marines!” ‘The ineffable horror of such an 
imputation served as matter for reverie for hours. 


CHAPTER IX. 
A DRIvE THROUGH A Boa. 


Wuite Lockwood continued thus to doubt and debate with himself, 
Walpole was already some miles on his way to Kilgobbin. Not, 
indeed, that he had made any remarkable progress, for the “mare 
that was to rowl his honor over in an hour and a half,” had to be 
taken from the field where she had been ploughing since daybreak, 
while “the boy” that should drive her was a little old man who had 
to be aroused from a condition of drunkenness in a hay-loft, and 
installed in his office. 

_ Nor were these the only difficulties. The roads that led through 
the bog were so numerous and so completely alike that it only needed 
the dense atrnosphere of a rainy day to make it matter of great 
difficulty to discover the right track. More than once were they 
obliged to retrace their steps after a considerable distance, and the 
driver’s impatience always took the shape of a reproach to Walpole, 
who, having nothing else to do, should surely have minded where they 
were going. Now, not only was the traveller utterly ignorant of the 
geography of the land he journeyed in, but his thoughts were far away 
from the scenes around him. Very scattered and desultory thoughts 
were they, at one time over the Alps and with “long-agoes:” nights 
Rome clashing with mornings on the Campagna; vast salons 
owded with people of many nations, all more or less busy with that 
great traffic which, whether it take the form of religion, or politics, or 
social intrigue, hate, love, or rivalry, makes up what we call “the 
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world ;” or there were sunsets dying away rapidly —as they will di 
— over that great plain outside the city, whereon solitude and silenc 
are as much masters as on a vast prairie of the West ; and he though 
of times when he rode back at nightfall beside Nina Kostalergi, whet 
little flashes would cross them of that romance that very worldly fol} 
now and then taste of, and delight in with a zest all the greater tha 
the sensation is so new and strange to them. ‘Then there was th 
revulsion from the blaze of waxlights and the glitter of diamonds, th 
crash of orchestras and the din of conversation, the intoxication o 
the flattery that champagne only seems to “accentuate” to th 
unbroken stillness of the hour, when even the footfall of the horse i 
unheard, and a dreamy doubt that this quietude, this soothifg sens 
of calm, is higher happiness than all the glitter and all the splendo 
of the ball-room, and that in the dropping words we now exchange 
and in the stray glances, there is a significance and an exquisit 
delight we never felt till. now; for, glorious as is the thought of | 
returned affection, full of ecstasy, the sense of a heart all, all our own 
there is in the first half-doubtful, distrustful feeling of falling in love 
with all its chances of success or failure, something that has it 
moments of bliss nothing of earthly delight can ever equal. To th 
verge of that possibility Walpole had reached — but gone no further — 
with Nina Kostalergi. The young men of the age are an eminenth 
calculating and prudent class, and they count the cost of an actio1 
with a marvellous amount of accuracy. Is it the turf and its teaching 
to which this crafty and cold-blooded spirit is owing? Have the’ 
learned to “square their book” on life by the lessons of Ascot an 
Newmarket, and seen that, no matter how probably they “stand t 
win” on this, they must provide for that, and that no caution o 
foresight is enough that will not embrace every casualty of any venture 

There is no need to tell a younger son of the period that he mus 
not marry a pretty girl of doubtful family and no fortune. He mai 
have his doubts on scores of subjects: he may not be quite sur 
whether he ought to remain a Whig with Lord Russell, or go in fo 
Odgerism and the ballot; he may be uncertain about Colenso, an 
have his misgivings about the Pentateuch ; he may not be easy in hi 
mind about the Russians in the East, or the Americans in the West 
uncomfortable suspicions may cross him that the Volunteers are no 
as quick in evolution as the Zouaves, or that England generally doe 
not sing “Rule Britannia” so lustily as she used to do. All thes 
are possible misgivings, but that he should take such a plunge a 
matrimony, on other grounds than the perfect prudence and profit o 
the investment, could never occur to him. 

As to the sinfulness of tampering with a girl’s affections by what ii 
slang is called “spooning,” it was purely absurd to think of it. Yo 
might as well say that playing sixpenny whist made a man a gamble 
And then, as to the spooning, it was partie égale, the lady was no worse 0 
than the gentleman. If there were by any hazard— and this he wa 
disposed to doubt —“ affections ” at stake, the man “stood to lose 
as much as the woman. But this was not the aspect in which th 
case presented itself, flirtation being, in his idea, to marriage — whe 
the preliminary canter is to the race—something to indicate th 
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future, but so dimly and doubtfully as not to decide the hesitation of 
the waverer. 
If, then, Walpole was never for a moment what mothers call serious 
in his attentions to Mdlle. Kostalergi, he was not the less fond of her 
society ; he frequented the places where she was likely to be met with, 
and paid her that degree of “court” that only stopped short of being 
particular by his natural caution. There was the more need for the 
exercise of this quality at Rome, since there were many there who 
knew of his engagement with his cousin, Lady Maude, and who would 
not have hesitated to report on any breach of fidelity. Now, however, 
all these restraints were withdrawn. They were not in Italy, where 
London, by a change of venue, takes its “records” to be tried in the 
dull days of winter. They were in Ireland, and in a remote spot of 
Ireland, where there were no gossips, no clubs, no afternoon-tea 
committees to sit on reputations, and was it not pleasant now to see 
this nice girl again in perfect freedom? ‘These were, loosely stated, 
the thoughts which occupied him as he went along, very little disposed 
to mind how often the puzzled driver halted to decide the road, or how 
‘frequently he retraced miles of distance. Men of the world, especially 
when young in life, and more realistic than they will be twenty years 
later, proud of the incredulity they can feel on the score of everything 
and everybody, are often fond of making themselves heroes to their 
own hearts of some little romance, which shall not cost them dearly 
to indulge in, and merely engage some loose-lying sympathies without 
in any way prejudicing their road in life. ‘They accept of these senti- 
mentalities, as the vicar’s wife did the sheep in the picture, pleased to 
“have as many as the painter would put in for nothing.” 
Now, Cecil Walpole never intended that this little Irish episode — 
_and episode he determined it should be —should in any degree affect 
the serious fortunes of his life. He was engaged to his cousin, Lady 
Maude Bickerstaffe, and they would be married some day. Not that 
either was very impatient to exchange present comfort — and, on her 
side, affluence — for a marriage on small means, and no great pros- 
pects beyond that. They were not much in love. Walpole knew that 
the Lady Maude’s fortune was small, but the man who married her 
must “be taken care of,” and by either side, for there were as many 
Tories as Whigs in the family, and Lady Maude knew that half-a-dozen 
years ago she would certainly not have accepted Walpole ; but that 
‘with every year her chances of a better ar// were diminishing ; and, 
worse than ali this, each was well aware of the inducements by which 
the other was influenced. Nor did the knowledge in any way detract 
from their self-complacence or satisfaction with the match. 

Lady Maude was to accompany her uncle to Ireland, and do the 
honors of his court, for he was a bachelor, and pleaded hard with his 
party on that score to be let off accepting the viceroyalty. 

+ Lady Maude, however, had not yet arrived ; and even if she had, 
how should she ever hear of an adventure in the Bog of Allen! 

| But was there to be an adventure? and, if so, what sort of an 
| adventure? Irishmen, Walpole had heard, had all the jealousy about 
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their women that characterises savage races, and were ready to resent 
what, in civilised people, no one would dream of regarding as matter 
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for umbrage. Well, then, it was only to be more cautious — more or 
one’s. guard — besides the tact, too, which a knowledge of life shoulc 

ive 
a Eh, what’s this? Why are you stopping here?” This wa: 
addressed now to the driver, who had descended from his box anc 
was standing in advance of the horse. 

“Why don’t I drive on, is it?” asked he in a voice of despair 
“ Sure, there’s no road.” 

“And does it stop here?” cried Walpole, in horror, for he now per 
ceived that the road really came to an abrupt ending in the midst ot 
the bog. 

“ Begorra, it’s just what it does. You see, your honor,” added he. 
in a confidential tone, “it’s one of them tricks the English played us 
in the year of the famine. They got two millions of money to make 
roads in Ireland, but they were so afraid it would make us prosperous 
and richer than themselves, that they set about making roads thai 
go nowhere. Sometimes to the top of a mountain, or down to the 
sea, where there was no harbor, and sometimes, like this one, into the 
heart of a bog.” 

“ That was very spiteful and very mean, too,” said Walpole. 

“Wasn’t it just mean, and nothing else!.and it’s five miles we'll 
have to go back now to the cross-roads. Begorra, your honor, it’s a 
good dhrink ye’ll have to give me for this day’s work.” 

“You forget, my friend, that but for your own confounded stupidity 
I should have been at Kilgobbin Castle by this time.” 

“And ye’ll be there yet, with God’s help!” said he, turning the 
horse’s head. “ Bad luck to them for the road-making ; and it’s a pity, 
after all, it goes nowhere, for it’s the nicest bit to travel in the whole 
country.” ; 

“Come now, jump up, old fellow, and make your beast step out. I 
don’t want to pass the night here.” 

“You wouldn’t have a dhrop of whiskey with your honor?” 

“Of course not.” 

“Nor even brandy?” 

“No, not even brandy.” 

“Musha, I’m thinking you must be English,” muttered he half 
sulkily. 

“ And if I were, is there any great harm in that?” 

“By coorse not; how could ye help it? I suppose we’d all of us 
be better if we could. Sit a bit more forward, your honor ; the belly- 
band does be lifting her ; and as you’re doing nothing, just give her a 
welt of that stick in your hand now and then, for I lost the lash of 
my whip, and I’ve nothing but this!” And he displayed the short 
handle of what had once been a whip, with a thong of leather dangling 
at the end. 

“T must say I wasn’t aware that I was to have worked my passage,” 
said Walpole, with something between drollery and irritation. 

“She doesn’t care for bating — stick her with the end of it. That’s 
the way. We'll get on elegant now. I suppose you was never here 
before?” 

“No; and I think I can promise you I’ll not come again.” 
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- “T hope you will, then ; and many a time too. This is the Bog of 
Allen you're travelling now, and they tell there’s not the like of it in 
the three kingdoms.” 
“TJ trust there’s not!” 
“The English, they say, has no bogs. Nothing but coal,” 
“ Quite true.” 
«“ rine, ma bouchal you are! first gem of the say! that’s what Dan 
O'Connell always called you. Are you gettin’ tired with the stick?” 
“1m tired of your wretched old beast, and your car, and yourself, 
too,” said Walpole ; “and if I were sure that was the Castle yonder, 
I’d make my way straight to it on foot.” 
“ And why wouldn’t you, if your honor liked it best? Why would 
e be beholden to a car if you’d rather walk. Only mind the bog- 
i tens for there’s twenty feet of water in some of them, and the sides 
is so straight you'll never get out if you fall in.” 
“Drive on, then. I’ll remain where I am; but don’t bother me 
with your talk; and no more questioning.” 
_ “By coorse I won’t — why would I? Isn’t your honor a gentleman, 
and haven’t you a right to say what you plaze ; and what am I but a 
poor boy, earning his bread, just the way it is all through the world ; 
some has everything they want and more besides, and others hasn’t a 
stitch to their backs, or maybe a pinch of tobacco to put in a pipe.” 
This appeal was timed by seeing that Walpole had just lighted a 
fresh cigar, whose fragrant fumes were wafted across the speaker’s 
nose. 
Firm to his determination to maintain silence, Walpole paid no 
attention to the speech, nor uttered a word of any kind; and as a 
light drizzling rain had now begun to fall, and obliged him to shelter 
himself under an umbrella, he was at length saved from his com- 
panion’s loquacity. Baffled, but not beaten, the old fellow began to 
sing, at first in a low droning tone ; but growing louder as the fire of 
patriotism warmed him, he shouted, to a very wild and somewhat 
irregular tune, a ballad of which Walpole could not but hear the words 
occasionally, while the tramping of the fellow’s feet on the foot-board 
‘kept time to his song :— 
*Tis our fun they can’t forgive us, 
‘ Nor our wit so sharp and keen; 
} But there’s nothing that provokes them 
Like our wearin’ of the green. 
They thought Poverty would bate us, 
But we'd sell our last “ boneen” 
And we’d live on could paytatees, 
All for wearin’ of the green. 
Oh, the wearin’ of the green! 
The wearin’ of the green! 


*Tis the color best becomes us, 
Is the wearin’ of the green! 


“ Here’s a cigar for you, old fellow, and stop that infernal chant.” 
“'There’s only five verses more, and I’ll sing them for your honor 
before I light the baccy.” 

- “Tf you do, then, you shall never light baccy of mine. Can’t you 
see that your confounded song is driving me mad?” \ 
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“Faix, ye’re the first I ever see disliked music,” muttered he, in a 
tone almost compassionate. 

And now as Walpole raised the collar of his coat to defend his ears, 
and prepared as well as he might to resist the weather, he muttered, 
“And this is the beautiful land of scenery ; and this the climate ; and 
this the amusing and witty peasant we read of? I have half a mind 
to tell the world how it has been humbugged.” And thus musing, 
he jogged on the dreary road, nor raised his head till the heavy clash 
of an iron gate aroused him, and he saw that they were driving along 
an approach, with some clumps of pretty but young timber on either 
side. 

“ Here we are, your honor, safe and sound,” cried the driver, as 
proudly as if he had not been five hours over what should have been 
done in one and a half. “This is Kilgobbin. All the ould trees was 
cut down by Oliver Cromwell, they say, but there will be a fine wood 
here yet... That’s the castle you see yonder, over them trees ; but 
there’s no flag flying. The lord’s away. I suppose I’ll have to wait 
for your honor? You'll be coming back with me?” 

“Yes, you'll have to wait.” And Walpole looked at his watch, and 
saw it was already past five o’clock. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE SEARCH FOR ARMS. 


WHEN the hour of luncheon came, and no guests made their appear- 
ance, the young girls at the castle began to discuss what they should 
best do. “I know nothing of fine people and their ways,” said Kate ; 
“you must take the whole direction here, Nina.” 

“Tt is only a question of time, and a cold luncheon can wait with- 
out difficulty.” 

And so they waited till three, then till four, and now it was five 
o’clock ; when Kate, who had been over the kitchen-garden, and the 
calves’ paddock, and inspecting a small track laid out for a nursery, 
came back to the house very tired, and, as she said, also very hungry. 
“You know, Nina,” said she, entering the room, “I ordered no dinner 
to-day. I speculated on our making our dinner when your friends 
lunched ; and as they have not lunched, we have not dined; and I 
vote we sit down now. I’m afraid I shall not be as pleasant company 
as that Mr. do tell me his name — Walpole ; but I pledge myself 
to have as good an appetite.” 

Nina made no answer. She stood at the open window; her gaze 
steadily bent on the strip of narrow road that traversed the wide moor 
before her. 

“Ain’t you hungry?—JI mean, ain’t you famished, child?” asked 
Kate. 

“No, I don’t think so. I could eat, but I believe I could go with- 
out eating just as well.” 

“Well, I must dine ; and if you were not looking so nice and fresh, 
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with a rose-bud in your hair and your white dress so daintily looped 
up, I’d ask leave not to dress.” 

“Tf you were to smooth your hair, and, perhaps, change your 
boots —” 

“Oh, I know, and become in every respect a little civilised. My 
poor dear cousin, what a mission you have undertaken among the 
savages. Own it honestly, you never guessed the task that was before 
you when you came here.” 

“Oh, it’s very nice savagery, all the same,” said the other, smiling 
pleasantly. 

“There now!” cried Kate, as she threw her hat to one side, and 
stood arranging her hair before the glass. “I make this toilette under 
protest, for we are going in to luncheon, not dinner, and all the world 
knows, and all the illustrated newspapers show, that people do not dress 
for lunch. And, by the way, that is something you have not got in 
Italy. All the women gathering together in their garden-bonnets and 
their morning muslins, and the men in their knickerbockers and their 
coarse tweed coats.” 

“J declare I think you are in better spirits since you see these 
people are not coming.” 

“Tt is true. You have guessed it, dearest. ‘The thought of any- 
thing grand —as a visitor ; anything that would for a moment suggest 
the unpleasant question, Is this right? or, Is that usual ? — makes me 
downright irritable. Come, are you ready? May I offer you my 
arm?” 

And now they were at table, Kate rattling away in unwonted gaiety, 
and trying to rally Nina out of her disappointment. 

“T declare, Nina, everything is so pretty I’m ashamed to eat. 
Those chickens near you are the least ornamental things I see. Cut 
me off a wing. Oh, I forgot, you never acquired the barbarous art of 
carving.” 

“T can cut this,” said Nina, drawing a dish of tongue towards her. 

“What! that marvellous production like a parterre of flowers? It 
would be downright profanation to destroy it.” 

“Then shall I give you some of this, Kate?” 

“Why, child, that is strawberry-cream. But I cannot eat all alone ; 
do help yourself.” 

“T shall take something by-and-bye.” 

“What do young ladies in Italy eat when they are— no, I don’t 
mean in love —I shall call it—in despair?” 

“Give me some of that white wine beside you. There! don’t you 
hear a noise? I’m certain I heard the sound of wheels.” 

“Most sincerely, I trust not. I wouldn’t for anything these people 
should break in upon us now. If my brother Dick should drop in 
I'd welcome him, and he would make our little party perfect. Do you 
know, Nina, Dick can be so jolly. What’s that? there are voices 
there without.” 

As she spoke the door was opened, and Walpole entered. The 
young girls had but time to rise from their seats, when — they never 
could exactly say how — they found themselves shaking hands with 
him in great cordiality. 
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“ And your friend — where is he?” 

“Nursing a sore throat, or a sprained ankle, or a something ot 
other. Shall I confess it,—as only a suspicion on my part, how- 
ever,— that I do believe he was too much shocked at the outrageous 
liberty I took in asking to be admitted here to accept any partnership 
in the impertinence.” 

“We expected you at two or three o’clock,” said Nina. 

“And shall I tell you why I was not here before? Perhaps you'll 
scarcely credit me when I say I have been five hours on the road.” 

“Five hours! How did you manage that?” 

“Tn this way. I started a few minutes after twelve from the inn — 
I on foot, the car to overtake me.” And he went on to give a narra- 
tive of his wanderings over the bog, imitating, as well as he could, the 
driver’s conversations with him, and the reproaches he vented on his 
inattention to the road. Kate enjoyed:the story with all the humor- 
istic fun of one who knew thoroughly how the peasant had been 
playing with the gentleman, just for the indulgence of that strange 
sarcastic temper that underlies the Irish nature ; and she could fancy 
how much more droll it would have been to have heard the narrative 
as told by the driver of the car. 

“And don’t you like his song, Mr. Walpole?” 

“What, ‘The Wearing of the Green?’ It was the dreariest dirge 
I ever listened to.” 

“Come, you shall not say so. When we go into the drawing-room 
Nina shall sing it for you, and I’ll wager you recant your opinion.” 

“And do you sing rebel canticles, Mademoiselle Kostalergi ?” 

“Yes, I do all my cousin bids me. I wear a red cloak. How is 
it called?” 

“ Connemara?” 

Nina nodded. “That’s the name, but I’m not going to say it; and 
when we go abroad — that is, on the bog there, for a walk —we dress 
in green petticoats and wear very thick shoes.” 

“And, in a word, are very generally barbarous.” 

“Well, if you be really barbarians,” said Walpole, filling his glass, 
“I wonder what I would not give to be allowed to join the tribe.” 

“Oh, you’d want to be a sachem, or a chief, or a mystery-man at 
least ; and we couldn’t permit that,” cried Kate. 

“No; I crave admission as the humblest of your followers.” 

“Shall we put him to the test, Nina?” 

“How do you mean?” cried the other. 

“Make him take a Ribbon oath, or the pledge of a United Irish- 
man. I’ve copies of both in papa’s study.” 

“T should like to see these immensely,” said Walpole. 

“T'll see if I can’t ‘find them,” cried Kate, rising, and hastening 
away. 

For some seconds after she left the room there was perfect silence. 
Walpole tried to catch Nina’s eye before he spoke, but she continued 
steadily to look down, and did not once raise her lids.. “Is she not 
very nice —is she not very beautiful?” asked she, in a low voice. 

“It is of you I want to speak.” And he drew his chair closer to 
her, and tried to take her hand, but she withdrew it quickly, and 
moved slightly away. 
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_ “Tf you knew the delight it is to me to see you again, Nina — well, 
Mademoiselle Kostalergi. Must it be Mademoiselle?” 

“T don’t remember it was ever ‘ Nina,’” said she, coldly. 

“ Perhaps only in my thoughts. ‘To my heart, I can swear, you were 
Nina. But tell me how you came here, and when, and for how long, 
or I want to know all. Speak to me, I beseech you. She’ll be back 
n a moment, and when shall I have another instant alone with you 
ike this? Tell me how you came amongst them, and are they really 
Ul rebels?” ‘ 

Kate entered at the instant, saying, “I can’t find it, but I'll have a 
rood search to-morrow, for I know it’s there.” 

“Do, by all means, Kate, for Mr. Walpole is very anxious to learn 
f he be admitted legitimately into this brotherhood — whatever it be ; 
1¢ has just asked me if we were really all rebels here.” 

“T trust he does not suppose I would deceive him,” said Kate, 
rravely. ‘‘ And when he hears you sing ‘ The blackened hearth — the 
allen roof,” he’ll not question you, Nina. Do you know that song, 
Mir. Walpole?” 

He smiled as he said “ No.” 

“Won't be so nice,” said she, “to catch a fresh ingenuous Saxon, 
vandering innocently over the Bog of Allen, and send him back to his 
riends a Fenian!” 

“Make me what you please, but don’t send me away.” 

“Tell me, really, what would you do if we made you take the 
path 2” 

“ Betray you, of course, the moment I got up to Dublin.” 

Nina’s eyes flashed angrily, as though such jesting was ‘an offence. 

“No, no, the shame of such treason would be intolerable ; but you'd 
yo your way, and behave as though you never saw us.” 

“Oh, he could do that without the inducement of a perjury,” said 
Nina, in Italian; and then added aloud, “Let’s go and make some 
music. Mr. Walpole sings charmingly, Kate, and is very obliging 
bout it —at least, he used to be.” 

_“T am all that I used to be —towards that,” whispered he, as she 
passed him to take Kate’s arm and walk away. 

“You don’t seem to have a thick neighborhood about you,” said 
Walpole. “Have you any people living near?” 

“Yes, we have a dear old friend—-a Miss O’Shea, a maiden lady, 
who lives a few miles off. By the way, there’s something to show 
you—an old maid who hunts her own harriers.” 

“What! are you in earnest?” 

“On my word, it is true! Nina can’t endure her ; but Nina doesn’t 
care for hare-hunting, and, I’m afraid to say, never saw a badger drawn 
in her life.” 

_ “And have you?” asked he, almost with horror in his tone. 

“T’ll show you three regular little turnspit dogs to-morrow that will 
answer that question.” 

_ “How I wish Lockwood had come out here with me!” said Walpole, 
almost uttering a thought. 

_ “That is, you wish he had seen a bit of barbarous Ireland he’d 
scarcely credit from mere description. But perhaps I’d have been 
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better behaved before him. I’m treating you with all the freedom o 
an old friend of my cousin’s.” 

Nina had meanwhile opened the piano, and was letting her hand: 
stray over the instrument in occasional chords ; and then, in a low 
voice, that barely blended its tones with the accompaniment, she sang 
one of those little popular songs of Italy, called “ Stornelli,”— wild 
fanciful melodies,— with that blended gaiety and sadness which the 
songs of a people are so often marked by. 

“That is a very old favorite of mine,” said Walpole, approaching 
the piano as noiselessly as though he feared to disturb the singer 
and now he stole into a chair at her side. “ How that song makes me 
wish we were back again where I heard it first,” whispered he gently 

“T forget where that was,” said she carelessly. 

“No, Nina, you do not,” said he eagerly; “it was at Albano, the 
day we all went to Pallavicini’s villa.” 

“And I sung a little French song, ‘Si vous n’avez rien & me dire, 
which you were vain enough to imagine was a question addressed tc 
yourself ; and you made me a sort of declaration ; do you remembe: 
all that?” 

“ Every word of it.” 

“Why don’t you go and speak to my cousin; she has opened the 
window and gone out upon the terrace, and I trust you understanc 
that she expects you to follow her.” There was a studied calm in the 
way she spoke that showed she was exerting considerable self-control 

“No, no, Nina, it is with you I desire to speak ; to see you that ] 
have come here.” 

“And so you do remember that you made mea declaration? It 
made me laugh afterwards as I thought it over.” 

“Made you laugh!” 

“Yes, I laughed to myself at the ingenious way in which you con 
veyed to me what an imprudence it was in you to fall in love with a 
girl who had no fortune, and the shock it would give your friends wher 
they should hear she was a Greek.” 

“How can you say such painful things, Nina? how can you be sc 
pitiless as this?” : 

“Tt was you who had no pity, sir: I felt a deal of pity; I will not 
deny it was for myself. I don’t pretend to say that I could give « 
correct version of the way in which you conveyed to me the pain it 
gave you that I was not a princess, a Borromeo, or a Colonna, or an 
Altieri. That Greek adventurer, yes,— you cannot deny it, I overheard 
these words myself. You were talking to an English girl, a tall, rather 
handsome person she was,—I shall remember her name in a moment 
if you cannot help me to it sooner — a Lady Bickerstaffe —” 

“Yes, there was a Lady Maude Bickerstaffe; she merely passed 
through Rome for Naples.” 

“You called her a cousin, I remember.” 

“There is some cousinship between us; I forget exactly in what 
degree.” 

“Do try and remember a little more ; remember that you forgot you 
had engaged me for the cotillon, and drove away with that blonde 
beauty — and she was a beauty, or had been a few years before — at 
all events you lost all memory of the daughter of the adventurer.” 
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- “You will drive me distracted, Nina, if you say such things.” 

“T know it is wrong and it is cruel, and it is worse than wrong and 
cruel, it is what you English call underbred, to be so individually 
disagreeable, but this grievance of mine has been weighing very 
heavily on my heart, and I have been longing to tell you so.” 

“Why are you not singing, Nina?” cried Kate from the terrace. 
“You told me of a duet, and I think you are bent on having it without 
music.” 

“Ves, we are quarrelling fiercely,” said Nina. “This gentleman 
has been rash enough to remind me of an unsettled score between us, 
and as he is the defaulter —” 

“T dispute the debt.” 

“ Shall I be the judge between you?” asked Kate. 

“On no account; my claim once disputed, I surrender it,” said 
Nina. 

_ “JT must say you are very charming company. You won’t sing, and 
you'll only talk to say disagreeable things. Shall I make tea and see 
if it will render you more amiable?” 

_ “Do so, dearest, and then show Mr. Walpole the house ; he has 
forgotten what brought him here, I really believe.” 

“You know that I have not,” muttered he in a tone of deep 
meaning. 

“There’s no light now to show him the house; Mr. Walpole must 
come to-morrow, when papa will be at home and delighted to see him.” 

_ “May I really do this?” 

“Perhaps, besides, your friend will have found the little inn so 
insupportable that he too will join us. Listen to that sigh of poor 
Nina’s, and you'll understand what it is to be dreary!” 

“No; I want my tea.” 

“ And it shall have it,” said Kate, kissing her with a petting affecta- 
tion, as she left the room. 

__ “Now one word, only one,” said Walpole, as he drew his chair close 
to her: “If I swear to you—” 

_ “What’s that? who is Kate angry with?” cried Nina, rising and 
rushing towards the door. “What has happened ?” 

_ “Vil tell you what has happened,” said Kate, as with flashing eyes 
and heightened color she'entered the room. “The large gate of the 
outer yard, that is every night locked and strongly barred at sunset, 
has been left open, and they tell me that three men have come in— 
Sally says five — and are hiding in some of the outhouses.” 

_ “What for? Is it to rob, think you?” asked Walpole. 

“Tt is certainly for nothing good. They all know that papa is 
away, and the house so far unprotected,” continued Kate, calmly. 
“We must find out to-morrow who has left the gate unbolted. This 
was no accident, and now that they are setting fire to the ricks all 
around us, it is no time for carelessness.” 

_ Shall we search the offices and the outbuildings?” asked Walpole. 
“Of course not; we must stand by the house and take care that 
hey do not enter it. It’s a strong old place ; and even if they forced 
an entrance below, they couldn’t set fire to it.” 

“Could they force their way up?” asked Walpole. 
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“Not if the people above have any courage. Just come and lool 
at the stair ; it was made in times when people thought of defending 
themselves.” They issued forth now together to the top of the landing 
where a narrow, steep flight of stone steps descended between tw 
walls to the basement story. A little more than half-way down was : 
low iron gate or grille of considerable strength ; though, not beins 
above four feet in height, it could have been no great defence, whicl 
seemed, after all, to have been its intention. “ When this is closed, 
said Kate, shutting it with a heavy bang, “it’s not such easy work t 
pass up against two or three resolute people at the top ; and see here, 
added she, showing a deep niche or alcove in the wall, “this wa 
evidently meant for the sentry who watched the wicket ; he could stan« 
here out of the reach of all fire.” 

“Would you not say she was longing for a conflict?” said Nina 
gazing at her. 

“No; but if it comes I’ll not decline it.” 

“You\mean you'll defend the stair?” asked Walpole. 

She nodded assent. 

“What arms have you?” 

“Plenty ; come and look at them. Here,” said she, entering th 
dining-room, and pointing to a large oak sideboard covered wit 
weapons,—“ here is probably what has led these people here. ‘The 
are going through the country latterly on every side, in search of arms 
I believe this is almost the only house where they have not called.” 

“And do they go away quietly when their demands are complie 
with? ” 

“Yes; when they chance upon people of poor courage they leav 
them with life enough to tell the story.— What is it, Mathew?” aske 
she of the old serving-man. who entered the room. 

“It’s the ‘boys,’ Miss, and they want to talk to you, if you'll ste; 
out on the terrace. They don’t mean any harm at all.” 

“What do they want, then?” 

“Just a spare gun or two, Miss, or an ould pistol, or a thing of th 
kind that was no use.” 

“Was it not brave of them to come here, when my father was fron 
home? Aren’t they fine courageous creatures to come and frighte: 
two lone girls —eh, Mat?” 

“ Don’t anger them, Miss, for the love of Joseph! don’t say anythin, 
hard ; let me hand them that ould carbine there, and the fowling-piece 
and if you’d give them a pair of horse-pistols, I’m sure they’d go awa 
quiet.” 

A loud noise of knocking, as though with a stone, at the outer doo 
broke in upon the colloquy, and Kate passed into the drawing-room 
and opened the window, out upon the stone terrace which overlooke 
the yard: “Who is there ?— who are you?— what do you want?” crie 
she, peering down into the darkness, which, in the shadow of the house 
was deeper. 

““We’ve come for arms,” cried a deep hoarse voice. 

“My father is away from home,— come and ask for them when he’ 
here to answer you.” 

A wild, insolent laugh from below acknowledged what they though 
of this speech. 
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“Maybe that was the rayson we came now, Miss,” said a voice in 
| lighter tone. 

“Fine courageous fellows you are to say so; I hope Ireland has 
nore of such brave patriotic men.” 

“ You'd better leave that, anyhow,” said another, and as he spoke 
¢ levelled and fired, but evidently with intention to terrify rather than 
vound, for the plaster came tumbling down from several feet above 
er head ; and now the knocking at the door was redoubled, and with 
, noise that resounded through the house. 

“Wouldn’t you advise her to give up the arms and let them go?” 
aid Nina, in a whisper to Walpole ; but though she was deadly pale 
here was no tremor in her voice. 

“The door is giving way, the wood is completely rotten. Now for 
he stairs. Mr. Walpole, you’re going to stand by me?” 

“T should think so, but I’d rather you’d remain here. I know my 
round now.” 

“No, I must be beside you. You'll have to keep a rolling fire, and 
can load quicker than most people. Come along now, we must take 
‘0 light with us: follow me.” 

“Take care,” said Nina to Walpole, as he passed, but with an 
ai so full of a strange significance it dwelt on his memory long 
iter. 

“What was it Nina whispered you as you came by?” said Kate. 
_* Something about being cautious, I think,” said he, carelessly, 

‘Stay where you are, Mathew,” said the girl in a severe tone to the 
Id servant, who was officiously pressing forward with a light. 

“Go back!” cried she, as he persisted in following her. 

“That’s the worst of all our troubles here, Mr. Walpole,” said she 
oldly : “you cannot depend on the people of your own household. 
"he very people you have nursed in sickness, if they only belong to 
ome secret association, will betray you!” She made no secret of her 
jords, but spoke them loud enough to be heard by the group of 
ervants now gathered on the landing. Noiseless she tripped down the 
airs, and passed into the little dark alcove, followed by Walpole, 
er ing any amount of guns and carbines under his arm. 

“These are loaded, I presume?” said he. 

“All, and ready capped. ‘The short carbine is charged with a sort 
f canister shot, and keep it for short range,— if they try to pass over 
he iron gate. Now mind me, and I will give you the directions I 
eard my father give on this spot once before. Don’t fire till they 
each the foot of the stair.” 

“J cannot hear you,” said he, for the din beneath, where they 
attered at the door, was now deafening. 

“They'll be in in another moment — there, the lock has fallen off,— 
1€ door has given way,” whispered she ; “be steady, now, no hurry, 
-steady and calm.” 

As she spoke, the heavy oak door fell to the ground, and a perfect 
lence succeeded to the late din. After an instant, muttering whispers 
ould be heard, and it seemed as if they doubted how far it was safe 
) enter, for all was dark within. Something was said in a tone of 
ommand, and at the moment one of the party flung forward a bundle 
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of lighted straw and tow, which fell at the foot of the stairs, and for a 
few seconds lit up the place with a red lurid gleam, showing the steep 
stair and the iron bars of the little gate that crossed it. 

“There’s the iron wicket they spoke of,” cried one. “ All right ; 
come on!” And the speaker led the way, cautiously, however, and 
slowly, the others after him. 

“No, not yet,” whispered Kate, as she pressed her hand upon 
Walpole’ Ss. 

“T hear voices up there,” cried the leader from below. “We'll make 
them leave that, anyhow.” And he fired off his gun in the direction 
of the upper part of the stair: a quantity of plaster came clattering 
down as the ball struck the ceiling. 

“ Now,” said she. ‘“ Now, and fire low!” 

He discharged both barrels so rapidly that the two detonations 
blended into one, and the assailants replied by a volley, the echoing 
din almost sounding like artillery. Fast as Walpole could fire, the 
girl replaced the piece by another ; when suddenly she cried, “There 
is a fellow at the gate — the carbine —the carbine now, and steady.” 
A heavy crash and a cry followed his discharge, and ‘snatching the 
weapon from him, she reloaded and handed it back with lightning 
speed. “There is another there,” whispered she: and Walpole moved 
further out, to take a steadier aim. All was still: not a sound to be 
heard for some seconds, when the hinges of the gate creaked and the 
bolt shook in the lock. Walpole fired again, but as he did so, the 
others poured in a rattling volley, one shot grazing his cheek, and 
another smashing both bones of his right arm, so that the carbine fell © 
powerless from his hand. ‘The intrepid girl sprang to his side at once, 
and then passing in front of him, she fired some shots from a revolver 
in quick succession. A low, confused sound of feet, and a scuffling 
noise followed, when a rough, hoarse voice cried out, “Stop firing ; 
we are wounded, and going away.” 

“ Are you badly hurt?” whispered Kate to Walpole. 

‘“‘Nothing serious ; be still and listen!” 

“There, the carbine is ready again. Oh, you cannot hold it— 
leave it to me,” said she. 

From the difficulty of removal, it seemed as though one of the 
party beneath was either killed or badly wounded, for it was several 
minutes before they could gain the outer door. 

“ Are they really retiring?” whispered Walpole. 

“Ves ; they seem to have suffered heavily.” 

“Would you not give them one shot at parting — that carbine is 
charged?” asked he, anxiously. 

“Not for worlds,” said she ; “ savages as they are, it would be ruin 
to break faith with them.” : 

“Give me a pistol, my left hand is all right.” Though he tried to 
speak with calmness, the agony of pain he was suffering so overcame 
him that he leaned his head down, and rested it on her shoulder. 

“My poor, poor fellow,” said she, tenderly, “I would not for the 
world that this had happened. ‘4 

“They’re gone, Miss Kate, they’ve passed out at the big gate, 
“he they’re off,” whispered old Mathew, as he stood trembling behind 

er. 
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“Here, call some one, and help this gentleman up the stairs, and 
t a mattress down on the floor at once ; send off a messenger, Sally, 
r Doctor Tobin. He can take the car that came this evening, and 
t him make what haste he can.” 

“Ts he wounded?” said Nina, as they laid him down on the floor. 
alpole tried to smile and say something, but no sound came forth. 

“ My own dear, dear Cecil,” whispered Nina, as she knelt and kissed 
s hand; “tell me it is not dangerous.” But he had fainted. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


DOLORES. 


MAIDEN sat, and she was fair — 
Thick purple fell her sombre hair; 
And thin and pale her face was set 
Into its rim: ’twas sorrow whet 
Each feature with its constant wear. 


And pensive, lustrous, black her eye, 
As though its sleep were shadowed by 
Her sloping braids; and deepward down 
A darker shadow upward thrown,— 

As of a depth did lower lie. 


Her cheek was wan and cold as snow 
That hoodeth o’er a flower below ; 
: And from her eyes a silent rain 
Of tears, to melt its grave again 

And woo the blossom forth, did flow. 


} Her bended arm from out the gold 
That, taper-lighted, massy rolled 
Across the ledge to wider air, 
‘Grew, like a statued lily fair, 

Up to her brow of marble cold. 


The swallows twittered ’neath the eave, 
As though some dream did interweave 

A golden note into their sleep; 

And from the chilly donjon-keep 

The shivering day had ta’en its leave. 
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The owl and bat, wneowled, did fly, 
Dark spots against the narrow sky 
That tented o’er theit turret top: 

At every chink, with varied stop, 

The fluting wind made mioan and sigh. 


The shrill-horned gnat upon the air 

Had tired his drone; the scared-eared hare;, 
Too late delayed upon her way, 

Shrunk sidewise in the heather gray 

At every shade that seemed a snare. 


The frog in unmelodious note 

Swelled out with din his rounded throat; 
The lilies floated on the stream, 

Like white wings in a happy dream; 
The turtle-doves did coo and doat. 


Unloved the day with brazen leer: 

The night did shake her limbs with fear; 
But that soft hour that drifts between 
The reaping sun and stars that glean 
Was hers by right of sigh and tear, 


Each moment fell a silver drop 

From out day’s down-turned golden cup; 
But in her heart ’twas fashioned to 

A dagger, and it pierced her through, 
And pierced her when ’twas drunken up. 


The clouds in slumbrous masses laid 
Upon the hills, like purple braid 

Bound round the dark skirts of the sky: 
From hem to clasp did zephyrs fly, 

And in its azure foldings played. 


Along yon slender, winding lane 

Had rolled all day the groaning wain, 
Trussed up with fragrant loads of hay; 
But now ’twas idle till the day 

Looked yellow on the corn again. 


The kine were housed beneath the shed, 
And at their crowded mangers fed; 

The chanticleer had signalled rest, 

And ’mid his family addrest 

To sleep: all nature couched as dead. 
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And was she dead? Ah no! her mouth 
Sucked balmy perfumes from the south; 
And, though her lips were tuned full low, 
Across her strung breath music slow 
Stung all the trancéd air with drouth. 


As to our pressing ear we lay 

The babbling shell, to hear it sway 

An ocean in its narrow girth, 

So to her widowed breast the earth 

Clasped Eve to hear her tell of day. 


A thread of fragrance through the hours 
Spun winding, by soft golden flowers 
Unseen, as angels’ wings had brushed 
The dew distilled from blossoms crushed 
By careless feet in upper bowers. 


And all along the crowded aisles 

Of heaven there passed in snowy files — 

With white wings locked (so close they prest) — 
A seraph host in glory drest: 

On earth they seemed but clouds in piles. 


The last bright drops from day’s cup spilled 
The starlets’ golden cisterns filled ; 

The great earth ‘sat, a monarch proud, 
Crowned with his round of sky and cloud 
And moonlight, as the sunlight chilled. 


Deep down a swardy ridge the flower 
Had chastely couched the dew an hour ; 
And, peeping o’er her silver. arm, 

The moon had looked and saw no harm 
Within her tiny purple bower. 


But low the maiden bent her head, 
The gold light drank the tears she shed: 
“Ah me! the flower is clean and white — 
Ah me! the dew is pure and bright: 
But I have sinned, have sinned ””—she said. 


Far up between the earth and sky, 
Where echoes in the heavens die 
Ere they are young upon the plain, 
A mossy nunnery did wane 

Upon the dwindled mountain high. 
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And through the hollow distance vast, 
As empty as the world of Past, 

That circled in its rocky bounds, 
Held solitude his camping grounds, 
And sentinelled his lonely fast. 


Cliff over cliff grew up its side, 

Like billows of a frozen tide , 
Checked by some sudden, unseen force, 
And halted in their middle course: 
The drifted pines were rooted wide. 


High on its upmost shoaling peak 

The night was stranded and did leak, 
Through pulpy timbers cracked and old, 
Its ebon lading mixed with gold, 

Until the plain o’er-swollen did reek. 


The still air floated in a swoon; 

The forest-shadows, softly shoon, 

Trod lightly out their length, and knelt 
(Nor grass nor flower their bent knees felt) 
Like Ghebers, to the stars and moon. 


A thin stream, cupped far up within 
The mountain crag, with trebling din 
Brimmed o’er its rim until it kissed 
The moss-lipped cliff, and in a mist 
Swept like a silver beard its chin. 


And soft its echoes through the dell 
And cloistered forest rose and fell, 
And in the silence tinkling hung, 
Like tiny golden voices rung 

From out a fairy woodland bell. 


Down through the stone-still hush around — 
Their planted steps left scarce a sound 

To mock in echoes— through the ferns 

And leaves, that autumn’s russet burns 

A smoky red, a funeral wound. 


A. long, sad train of nuns, black-stoled, 
As though the reel of Death unrolled 
Anew its sable thread in Life, 
Dark-gashed the moonlight, as the knife 
With rusty edge stains creamy mould. 
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Beneath the silver alder broad 

That winked an eye-lid o’er the sward, 
A golden head hath flecked the shade, 
And sunlight in the darkness made: 
Another soul makes song to God, 


And backward turning through the night 
Their group was less, by one, than right: 
Their number ended in the mould ;— 

A bud dropped out ere yet ’twas old, 

To blossom up above more bright. 


Down to the dusky altar-pave 

Of earth, within yon woody nave 

That shed its leafy curtains round, 

The moonlight bent, without a sound, 
In prayers that new-fledged soul to save. 


” Ah me, what woe to sin and still 
To live! but Heaven must have its will, 
E’en though the heart should break, and earth 


L 

4 Grow old and gray, since, from the birth, 
A Our sorrow lived its years to fill. 

) 

i Her bosom closer pressed an arm 

} All bare and white, and made it warm ; 
x (O God, the pure may die, but Doubt 

4 Must live to grow!) her sighs blew out, 


And hived upon the air a swarm. 


The stars had fainted down the gray 
Of morn that died along her way: 
Upon vat nuptial ring of sky 

The jewel of the Sun sat high 

To grace the finger of the Day. 


«QO Death, thou art so bright!” she said: 
About her face her tresses shed 
Refulgent gloom, and in her eyes, 
Through frozen tears, did new day rise 
Like that in east, and she was dead. 
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‘pane myrtles in the meadow were giving sweet scents to th 
world as the light breezes with feathered foot-falls swep 
through them. The wild thyme yielded its honeyed thoughts to the 
wooing of the bees that brought glad murmurs to throb to the heart: 
of the little flowers. The cool strawberries peeped shyly from th: 
shelter of the green leaves that half hid them, and seemed vowed tc 
keep their piquant flavor as long as their cloister-life could last. The 
holiday-hearted butterflies, with lifted sails embossed with chequerec 
beauty, skimmed softly through the lower air, aiming for such oper 
ports as they might see, the happy flowers more various in lovelines: 
than cities ever were ; and the linnet and the wren, as they piped theit 
pretty songs, wondered why it was these more gorgeous creatures o: 
air ‘were voiceless while they winged their way through scenes sc 
joyous. Drowsy sounds were the murmurings of the bees, and the 
shrill note of the distant cicada telling of summer; and the wrer 
nodded in her bower, and the linnet sang with sleepy rests betweer 
the lilting preludes to what she intended to chant in her lay. The 
lush grasses by the brook-side bent over the dimpling stream in a 
dreamy way, and the water played on in its old childlike fashion. 
tripping lightly over'the stones and prattling to them, and whispering 
nonsense to the reeds close ashore as it sent its smiles softly to their 
smooth cheeks. A little cloud passing by with a girlish grace that 
seemed to show she was only coquetting with the sunshine, dropped 
a few wanton tears into the eyes of the daisies on the meadow, who 
did not mind the wetting, but just kept staring up with a vague wonder 
in their heads at what the dew could mean by coming in the day-time. 
Slumberous breath floated from the poppies that grew beyond the 
brook, and took the lizards in the alder-bush, the quick lizards that 
had been so coy to the kids browsing close by, and had been darting 
in and out among the clustered berries and the trembling leaves, 
hiding as fast as seen. Dreams were trifling with everything that 
lived in the pleasant haunts through which the little stream ran, on 
this summer-cradled afternoon. It was now that a brother and a 
sister, a golden-haired pair, came hand-in-hand adown the vale, 
flashing sunny looks and merry thoughts to each other. The. youth 
was Pentopril, the maid was Murmurmel. 

“It was a dream of some sudden blessing sent us, sister,” Pentopril 
was saying, “which made me so warmly pray you to come with me to 
this place. There is something wanting to us both, glad and bright 
as our lives have been. Our tents up yonder close under the 
mountain are stocked with many choice things, the fruits of the camel- 
trade and the spoils of war. In all the wanderings of our tribe from 
the land of Iran to these new regious far to the westward of the 
Danube, we have been gathering store in plenty. Rich stuffs from 
beyond the Indus and from the towns that lie coastward away from 
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Lebanon, rare gums from Araby and things of art from the workshops 
n those Nile cities whose names we know not, and from that Corinth 
he Byzantine truce-heralds boast of, lie in careless profusion among 
yur arms and in the sight of our Italian and Syrian slaves. You have 
ull that may deck a maiden graciously and bounteously. I have all 
hat a prince of sworded men would care to bestow on his person and 
lis steed. I have, besides, such fame as a good captain seeks, and 
rue men ever at my back. Our tribe holds the foremost place in 
council, and none dare take from it the place of danger in battle. I 
im its chief, and you are famed as the most beautiful of its maidens. 
Yet there is something wanting to us both. Cheerful and gay we 
joth are ; but I feel myself, and I think I read the same feeling in 
jour dear eyes, that we both lack something to complete our happiness. 
Murmurmel, sweet singer of our tribe, what can it be that we need 
o much? My dream sent me here, and I fancy I know now what it 
ent me for. But, you — what think you, sisterling?” 

A flush like the tinting the sky gets from the sun yet unrisen but 
ast nearing his golden footsteps to the great blue chamber of space, 
vent up the girl’s pearly cheek as she answered her brother :—“ I too 
Bice a dream, my brother ; and I know, with a half fear at the 
cnowledge, what it is we have not tasted yet, and must taste before we 
an be as happy as mortals may be. It is the oneness our father and 
nother knew, in those days when they drank the wine of life long 
ears in our old home in the great German forest, before our race 
itched their tents on this side of the Danube. It is Love, dear 

other. Neither you nor I have ever felt it; and I am loth and 
Inging in the same moment when I think of that strange mystery 
f which we now know so little.” 

“Ay!” said Pentopril. ‘My dream told me of just such ravish- 
nent and ecstasy of being, as I conceive love, that wonder of life, 
st be. Oh, Murmurmel, if it should prove that our mates are of 
ome race we hold cheap! Or, more dread though not debasing like 
he other, if they are not to be of earthly substance at all, but 
reatures of another frame than clay, children of air, of water, or of 
re, or of the metal-princes that haunt below the earth!” 
'“You make me shudder, brother,” cried the Princess. “Sons of 
he air I could turn my heart to, and sons of fire I could, even while 
ring, adore; but not those grim metal-kings or the fish-rulers — 
no!” And she put her sweet hands before her eyes and turned 
e at the thought. 
‘Heed not that,” said Pentopril. “I follow my dream!” 
\ Then drawing his sister to him, he came with her to the margin of 
stream, and, stooping, pulled a reed. Strange sounds, like those 
Chaldean gongs, rushed up through the aperture. To this a wild 
faronade succeeded, as of trumpets shrilly blown. Then the fitful 
ausic broke into syllabled words hoarsely chanted in rude rhythmic 
ences. Pentopril and Murmurmel listened eagerly, and at last 
e out some old Aryan words which seemed to conv../ an invitation 
them to descend. They looked into the little hole with straining 
s, saw a thin curling smoke rise from the earth and float in zig-zag 
down the stream, and then the tiny hole widen under their gaze 
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until it was quite large enough to admit them. But they look 
vain for any stairway. Presently, however, a bank of onyx s 
came glittering up to the mouth of the abyss ; and, clasping his _ 
firmly by the hand, the Prince boldly leaped with her upon this. 
soon as they seated themselves the onyx bank began to descend ; 
they felt the air whizzing swiftly by them as the huge mass n 
through the darkness down this passage, more like the shaft of a 
than anything else. ‘They knew that they were passing down int 
heart of the world; and far away, at some points in their des 
where vast openings level to their eyes stretched east and west be 
their ken, they saw the lurid fires of the under-world, and hear¢ 
din of the smithies where the kobolds wrought among the pre 
ores. Where the onyx bank paused at last and settled itself int 
rock-floor, seemed a vast amphitheatre, resonant with strange mel 
that were rhythmic peals of derisive laughter. At once a myri 
gold-faced dwarfs, clad in green jerkins and fire-red trowsers, patt 
with their minikin, metallic feet upon the shining marble, can 
them with beseeching hands, beckoning as if they would have 
follow whither they led. They rose to go, and as they left the 
bank a harsh blare of trumpets sounded in triumph behind t 

Leaving the amphitheatre by a flight of ghastly stairs, which se 
to be built of the petrified forms of dead kings, they came to a 
corridor of blue crystal, lit by the glaring eyes of wall-prisoned T: 
which seemed ready to start from their sockets as they rolled from 
to side to scorch the human pair with their fiery stare. Beyond 
river of molten copper, and close to its banks were reeds of n 
which kept jetting from their hollow tubes writhing serpents 
diamond eyes. Murmurmel gazed with horror at the sight, anc 
beautiful eyes filled with the painful gleam of affright. But Pent 
put his arm around her and whispered, “Nothing can harn 
dauntless, darling ;” and, pausing by the riverside, they calmly w 
to see what the wizen-featured dwarfs would do. ‘The evil t. 
grinned ; and, taking from their shoulders the scarfs of asbestos v 
they wore, they knit them together and formed a raft, which 
launched upon the frightful waters. This they freighted witl 
Prince and the Princess ; and then, taking thirty-three of their nut 
they pulled out one of the metallic legs until it was suffici 
elongated to serve for a pole ; after which, two of them catching 
of the lengthened dwarfs by the neck, poled the raft across the 1 
On the other side, using their heads for mallets, they drove 
lengthened legs back into their places, and then proceeded on 
journey, with Pentopril and Murmurmel in their rear. 

Doleful and dread as had been their passage hitherto, the brothe 
sister could not help laughing aloud at the curious means adopte 
ferrying them over. Down a long aisle of leaden cypresses, over a 
of tessellated. coral and amber, they led the way, pacing in geom 
curves, with\,uavers of humiliation vibrating from their lips. ] 
these things Murmurmel judged that the dwarf creatures were a 
to usher them into the presence of the kings of the under-w 
Odors of myrrh began to float heavily through the vestibule into v 
they now stepped, and the dwarfs sniffed them greedily with thei 
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distended nostrils. ‘The walls through which they were now looking 
were a rare deception, as they seemed to present boundless vistas of 
living and moving things and distant scenery, and were really 
arabesqued with histories which were ever re-enacting the events 
which had happened upon the earth before the Deluge. They did 
not pause, however, to gaze upon these, but followed their crook- 
kneed guides into the luminous black hall of the kings, a vast circle 
or sphere, every part of which was an invisible floor, so that one 
could stand at any point in it. Its walls were formed of some black 
metal which shone opaquely ; no fragment of it has ever reached the 
‘surface of the earth, nor would it stay there if it did come into the 
earth’s atmosphere, for the rim of the moon has a powerful attraction 
for it and would tear it through the air immediately. In the centre 
od this august sphere sat the dread metal-kings around a volcanic 
rater plundered from the upper world, out of whose fuming mouth 
they were dipping with long-handled beakers huge draughts of hot 
lava. They scowled eternally ; and in their presence all the dwarfs 
‘and gnomes and kobolds lay prostrate, with their mouths agape and 
their heels lifted in mute adoration. Every time one of the great 
kings or queens snorted and gasped, the courtiers at their feet set up 
a howl with a dread diapason of whimpering voices. 
_ The Prince and his sister remained erect in their presence ; and, 
‘after staring for some time at the sombre monsters of this subterranean 
world, Pentopril, summoning to his recollection such words of the old 
Aryan tongue as still lingered among the elders of his tribe, demanded 
‘of the metal princes what was their will with them, and wherefore his 
‘sister and himself had been summoned to these dark realms. ‘The 
‘eldest of the kings turned gloomily to him and told him in a discord- 
ant succession of yells and groans, which made it exceedingly difficult 
to catch his meaning, that Norm, the lord of gold-geometry, and his 
aunt, Gehenna, the queen of opal-synthesis, had fallen in love with 
the beauty of his sister and himself and wished to wed them: they 
would of course be made immortal by percolation of storm-gases 
through the cellular tissue of their mortal flesh, that they might be fit 
mates for lords of the under-world ; and their transformation into 
metallic — but living metallic — substances would constitute the mar- 
riage ceremony. Were they willing? “ No!” thundered Pentopril, 
aghast at the thought of such a wife as the morbid-eyed Gehenna ; 
while Murmurmel, ghastly pale, clung to him in mortal horror of an 
alliance with the greedy-mouthed Norm, “Then, away with them to 
the Red Dungeon!” shrieked the senior king, while Norm and Ge- 
henna gnashed their teeth with rage. Pentopril smiled proudly, as 
the dwarfs led them away, and said ‘to Murmurmel :—“ My dream is 
not yet out. I will baffle these demons, and in spite of them win 
what we both long for. Higher powers are at work than theirs.” 
Murmurmel looked sweetly into his face, and he saw that her courage 
was restored. 

The dwarfs now made them descend a ladder of emerald wire, 
dragged them through a stifling sulphur cave, and at last brought 
them through a labyrinth of salt chambers to the mouth of the Red 
Dungeon. ‘They were shot down into it in a revolving car, which ran 
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in spiral grooves, running around a vast granite funnel, through wh 
alone anything like air came into the prison chamber. ‘The 
hurled them with a crash and a mighty reverberating shock of sot 
upon the great alum, floor, sending splinters in every direction. 
was some time before their stunned senses were sufficiently recove 
to enable them to look around and examine their place of confi 
ment. The hall was spacious and far from gloomy at first sight. 1 
walls were overlaid with a thick pigment of red ochre, shot throt 
with sulphurous gleams, which made it insufferably bright for the ey 
Impatiently for a while Prince Pentopril footed the floor, search 
everywhere for some means of egress. Finding none, he gathe 
his courage ; and, first cheering his sister, who needed no great cc 
fort, however, so relieved was she to be free from the presence of | 
grim Norm, he folded his arms and began to think calmly. 

Thought was strengthening, and strength brought with it the old s 

reliance of his lordly race. Perfect poise of the faculties secures mast 
over all the resources of the soul, and then close reflectian becon 
suggestive of expedients, Unbelting his sword, he took it in his ha 
and tapped the floor with it at every point. At length he ‘struck 
place which gave out a hollow sound. Examining the massive al 
under his feet here, he discovered lines which indicated a separ 
circlet of the same substance ; and, inserting his sword in the narr 
crevice, he heaved with all his might, and at last after many effo 
succeeded in displacing the slab. Below was a ring set in porph’ 
disk, which he drew up in its turn. The removal of this disclose 
flight of steps cut in a huge rock of solid flint and embossed Ww 
rubies. Taking Murmurmel by the hand he led her down th 
Stairs, sounds of human voices chanting in the halflost Aryan tong 
an old lay well-known to them reaching their ears as they descend. 

They stepped from the last stair into a cool valley filled with emer: 
trees on which grew sapphire fruits of many shapes, and just at th 
feet flowed a stream of pearls with a slow, languid motion. Reclini 
on banks of gold dust, with silver moss from the trees streaming, 
waving festoons over, their heads, lay a beautiful pair, gazing w. 
wistful looks upon the new-comers. They were, from the strong lik 
ness they bore to each other, evidently brother and sister ; and th 
had the sad eyes of captives. But those sad eyes changed ai 
sparkled with a new light as they looked steadfastly on Pentopril a1 
Murmurmel, knew them to be of human race like themselves, a1 
drank in their refreshing beauty with eager gaze. They rose and m 
them with glad smiles and warm hands. 

Then Pentopril, in the old Asian tongue which seemed to be comm: 
to them, asked the lovely strangers, dark-haired and blue-eyed, when 
they were and how they had fallen into the power of the demons of tl 
under-world. ‘Their tale was the same as his own and his sister’s. B 
guiled bya dream, which yet they felt was some day to find its true signi 
cance, they had penetrated into the halls of the sombre metal-princes, a1 
had there scorned the wooing of those fierce masters of the subterrane: 
treasures, whose minions had thrust them down into this secret plac 
But, while the last offenders of the dread lords of the earth-cent 
had left the sun-kissed earth in lands westward of the Danube, the 
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cely ones had come from a far more northern land. T hey were 
llers in the Isle of Erin, and were lords of many people there. 
‘youth was the young Lord Cashel, and his sister was the lovely 
ca. 

hile they talked with one another, and mutually told their 
ies, Cashel was feeding his soul with the beauty of Murmurmel, and 
topril was gazing love-drunk into the eyes of Avoca; the maidens 
y stealing delicious glances from time to time at the noble forms 
he princes. Love had come to them all, on sudden wings. The 
ng, the fresh, sweet spring of life had bubbled up in their hearts 
inawares. ‘They, who had never loved before and had longed with 
ire’s blest longing for the dear tide of transport to come, loved 
. The gem-cold valley in which they first knew the quickening 
n that is the soul of life, took life from the might of that new-birth 
uman hearts. Blossoms, like those of upper air and busy sun- 
e, opened in the metal-moulded grasses. Birds were born from 
crystalline drops on the drooping mosses, and warbled in the 
3, on which hung real verdure now. Myrtle trees shot up beside 
earl-stream and flung their sprays to true breezes, such as the 
ine stirs into life in the air it visits. ‘The air was a bridal bed 
the flowers, because the sunshine of love was streaming from 
yy human eyes upon everything in the valley. Roses came un- 
en to the cheeks of the lovers; and, with broken, murmured 
Is on their lips, they drew near, each pair to the other, trembling 
joy ; and, with eyes that seemed to stammer confused looks of 
, their warm lips met. The modest cheeks of the maidens, the 
“moment, stole that dear place away from their lips; and then 
| turned and clung to her brother, half frightened at her own 
ness. But the new feeling had come, and they were happy and 
ful in the midst of their maiden tremor. They, who had never 
d before though they had longed to love, loved now. And they 
vy that they were loved, even as they loved. 

he perfumed flowers wafted their sweets to them; the tuneful 
$ sent them a song as sweet as any the nightingale sings in moon- 
owers, tremulous with the rapture of love. Then their love found 
s, and they told to one another the thousand things that are but 
t variations of one; and presently they felt that the masterful 
sr which had given them happiness and created a new nature 
nd them, would surely set them free too. Pentopril said: “Let 
2ek a passage to our own world. Love must do all things, and 
an surely win our darlings a way back to the sunlight.” Then 
1el said: “Let us try floating down the pearl-stream. It may 
1 to bear us yet further away from the lands of day, but it must 
somewhere, and there is nothing else here that seems to have a 
”’ They stepped upon the pearl-stream, and found that it bore 
1eir weight and yet moved them along with it. So they returned 
e bank ; and, bringing their sisters, they spread their cloaks for 
| to sit upon, and committed themselves to the guidance of these 


ig whitenesses. 

ng they glided down the strange stream, until they came to a 
+ where across the stream from a crevice in the bank was 
a Le \ 
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jetted a current of gas,—a gas which Pentopril knew would ris 
at once to the upper air, if ever a breath of upper air came abou 
it. So he, with Cashel the Erse prince, filled all the leathern garment 
they could gather amongst them with the gas, hoping that some tim 
they would reach a point where a shaft opened into the air above 
They waited long for this, moving slowly down the lazy stream ; bu 
at last they came to such a place, and looking up saw far away th 
blue sky in a tiny roundness peering down upon them. They ha 
fastened the bags about the arms of themselves and their sisters ; an 
now they had the joy of feeling their forms lifted from the pear. 
stream and sailing upward through the shaft toward that beautifi 
spot of blue. | 

Their upward flight was rapid, and they soon safely reached th 
surface of the earth. Here they clung to the roots of an ol 
poplar which grew beside the chasm ; and, standing once mol 
on the dear outer crust of the earth, they shook the gas free fro 
their bags and let it mount alone toward the sun. Oh, how beautifi 
was the sunshine! oh, how sweet was the air! how delicious th 
fragrance of the flowers and the melody of the birds! Ripe frui 
grew near them, and they quenched at once their hunger and the 
thirst, doubly enjoying the dainty as they held it to the lips of love 
ones., Never were lovers so happy! They met a herdsman, and fro 
him they found they were in Vineland. Murmurmel smiled at th 
name, for she knew that it was near to her brother’s sovereignt 
She gave Avoca a welcoming kiss, and they sprang hand-in-han 
forward, with steps lighter than the deer, to reach the place whic 
was now a home to them all. Pentopril summoned the priests of h 
people ; and, going at the head of the chief youths and maidens 
his tribe, he led his sister and his guests to the beloved Strawber 
Vale ; and there the lovers were wedded. 
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‘y 
ee PaAvy FieurEs denote Meeting ana ese 4 Points. 

No. 1 connects with North Carolina R. R. & Chatham R. R. No. 2connects with Petersburg Railroad. 
/>. 8 connects with Wilmington & Weldon, Seaboard & Roanoke, & Petersburg & Weldon Railroads. 
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(EORGIA RAILROAD AND BRANCHES. 


N Nieut Train|| Ur Nieut TRAIN. STATIONS, Ur Day TRAIN. Down Day TRAIN. 
‘Arrive. | Depart. Arrive, | Depart. Arrive, | Depart. Arrive. | Depart. | 
) 380 a. m. 8 20 p.m.|. .Augusta.. ..1 8 00 a. m,|) 5 40 p. nt 

_| 700 8 53 8 54 eoaes,DOlair... +} 8 85 840 . 5 06 5 10 
6 36 9 16 9 16 .. » Forrest ..--| 9 00 9 00 4 46 4 46 
}.25 6 26 9 26 9 27 ..+.Berzelia....| 9 10 9 11 4 35 4 36 
08 | 6 08 9 42 /9 42 .--Sawdust..--| 9 31 9 31 4 20 4 20 
| 58 5 68 9 52 ! 9 65 .. ..Dearing.. «| 9 44 9 45 409 4 10 
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63 4 54 11 05 11 06 ....Camak.. ..2/10 58 11 00 2 58 3 00 
5 4 43 11 18 11 238 .-50 Mile Post..|11 12 1117 2 41 2 46 
10 411 11 61 11 52 ...- Barnett. ..3)11 47 11 50 2 09 211 
49 3 50 112 14a, m./12 15 Crawf'dy’le p.m,/12 10 12 11 1 48 1 49 
)13 8 14 12 52 12 53 ..Union Point 4.|12 46 12 55 /12 53 111 
53 2 53 - 118 114 ..Greensboro’..| 1 15 116 12 384 12 35 
Be 2 32 1 83 1 38 oop ee OCONEC.+e+.| 1 81 1 36 12.18 12 18 p. m. 
Be. 2 07 2 08 2 10 ...Buckhead.. | 1 59 1 59 11 51 11 61 
42 1 438 2 32 2 33 +.» Madison....{ 2 22 2 23 11 25 11 26 
08 1 18 a. m.|| 3 02 8 07 ...-Rutledge....| 2 58 2 58 \10 50 10 55 
47 12 48 8 32 3 33 . Social Circle..| 3 18 3 33 10 29 10 30 m 
; 80 12 30 3 49 +8 49 veeesAlCOVY...0.| 8 48 8 48 10 11 10 11 
16 12 1% 4 06 4 07 »+eCovingtou. ..| 4 04 4 05 9 50 9 B1 
, 86 11 40 447 f4 52 +. -sConyers....| 4 40 4 46 9 11 9 15 
! 18 11 14 5 15 5 16 ...-Lithonia....} 5 06 5 07 8 45 8 46 
p 4% 10 48 5 44 5 45 Stone Mountain) 5 37 5 38 8 02 8 20 
» 33 10 83 6 00 6 00 «ree Switch.....| 5 58 5 68 7 46 q 46 
) 22 10 28. 6 10 6 12 «. ».Decatur....| 6 09 6 10 % 38 7 34 
i 10 00 p, m,\) 6 40 4, m. .. Atlanta.....5) 635 p, m. Leaves| % 10 a, m 


1 Connects with South Carolina, Charlotte, Columbia & Augusta, and Augusta & Savannah Railways. 2 With 
facon & Augusta Railway. 3 With Washington Branch, 4 With Athens Branch. 5 With Macon and Western and 
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Treasurer; and 8. C. BoyusTon, General Ticket Agent, Charleston, 8. C. 
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1 Connects with South Carolina and North Eastern (S. C.) Railways. 2 Stages for Walterboro’. 3 Stages 
Beaufort. 4 With Atlantic & Gulfand Central (Ga.) Railways. 


SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


(Leased and operated by Central Railway of Ga) 
Leave. Viren Powers, Chief Eng. and Gen. Sup’t, Macon, Ga. = Arrive. 
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1 connects with Central Georgia, and Macon & Western Railways. 2 With Mobile & Girard, and O 
lika & Columbus Railways. 8 With South Georgia and Florida Railways. ; 

Fort Gaines,—Mail train leaves Cuthbert for Fort Gaines at 3.30 p. m. Leaves Fort Gaines 
Cuthbert and Macon at 7.45a.m. Distance, 22 miles. | 
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KIDDER'S PASTILLES.. c"S-aus 


Price 40c. by m STOWELL & Co., Charlestown, Mass. 


o> 3 ees 
THE 
: one 
| O R a N C be / A CHRISTMAS PUDDING 
FULL OF PLUMS, Sent Free on receipt of Stamp 


for Postage. Address ADAMS & CO., Boston. 
SEWING MACHINE 


} . 
) sew ap rok | needed in a family from the | 
heavies' i 


pe MAGIC LANTERNS, 


STERREOPTICONS AND DISSOLVING- 
VIEW APPARATUS, 


DOES MORE WORK, | For the Parlor, Private Entertainments, or 
MORE KINDS OF WORK, Public ene and Bega: pet ale Views 
, | for the same. Illustrated Catalogues sent on 
AND BETTER WORK, | 2 pjication. W. MITCHELL McALLISTER, 
7 Than any’ other Machine. 728 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. | wM. J. CARLTON, 
| FLORENCE, MASS. 39 Park Row, New York. 
89 UNION SQUARE, NEw Yor«. ADVERTISING AGENT. 
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NASEXVIGILE & DECATUR RAIUDWAY. 


W. Sxoss, President and General Supt.; B. N. ReyNovps, Assistant Supt. and k. P. Brown, General Ticket 
Agent, Nashville, Teno. _ 
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lonnects with Railways diverging. 2 Connects with Memphis & Charleston Railway. 2 Steamers on the Ten- 
nessee River during season of navigation, 


PHOSPHATIC BLOOD GUANO, 


An Improved Soluble Plant ‘Food. 


(Its Nitrogen derived from BLOOD, and its Phosphates 
; from BONES.) 


Blood Flour and Blood Meal. 


THE MANHATTAN 


Manufacturing and Fertilizing Company, 
WORKS AT COMMUNIPAW, N. J., 
ADJOINING THE ABATTOIR. 
“CAPITAL, - - - > - $200,000. 


JOHN D. WING, Acting President. 
JAMES H, BANKER, Treasurer. 


TRUSTEES: 


JOHN D. WING, 74 Beaver Street, N. Y. 
JAMES H. BANKER, Bank of New York. 
‘ABRAHAM B. BAYLIS, 17 William Street, N. Y. 
WM. G. HARRISON, Baltimore. 
Cc, J. BAKER, (President Canton Company,) Baltimore. 
THOMAS J. HAND, 31 and 83 Broadway, N. Y. 
, New York. i 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
THOS, J. HAND, Secretary, 
TRADE MARK. © (P. O. Box 802.) 81 and 33 Broadway, N. Y. 
| The greatest possible benefit to grass lands is to be derived from manures 
pplied during September and early part of October : producing a growth which . 
Irotects the roots during winter, and imparting such life and vigor to them, 
nat the crop will make an early start in spring, and outstrip the weeds. 
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ECONOMY IS WEALTH. 


Every intelligent person is aware that alarge amount of mon 
is wasted and thrown away every year, in Clothing, Silk 
Laces, Kid Gloves, &c., which become soiled with Grease, 
Paint, Tar, Ete., and are laid aside not half worn. 
There is no longer any excuse for this fearful waste, 
as all who wish to economize, can do so by using 


| FRAGRANT SAPOLIEN 


FOR CLEANING 5 


| All kinds of Clothing, Silks, Laces, Kid Gloves, ¢ 


It removes Paint, Grease, Tar, &c., instantly, 
and without the least injury to the finest fabric. 
Drizs INSTANTLY AND LEAVES A Rion PERruME. No TROUBLE TO U! 
Sold by Agents and Druggists. 


FRACRANT SAPOLIENE COMPANY 
68 Bank Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


BEST HOLIDAY GIFT, 


Of Constant and Permanent Value, 


—ISs— 


W EBSTER’S 
New Illustrated Dictionary, 


For Parent, Child, Teacher, Pastor, Friend, 
Sold everywhere, in common & fine bindings. 


SS 


- GET THE BEST. 


Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 
3000 Engravings. 1840 Pages Quarto. Price $12. 
FROM VICE-PRESIDENT COLFAX. 


SoutH BEND, IND., Oct. 28th, 1871. 
Messrs. G. & C. MERRIAM, 

Dxax Sirs :—The hour I have just spent looking 
through your latest edition of that remarkable work, 
WeEBSTER’s DICTIONARY, has impressed me more than 
ever before with the debt of gratitude we owe to NoaH 
WEesTER, for having “despite a feeble constitution, 
and. amidst obstacles and toils, disappointments, infir- 
mities and depressions,” given thirty-five years of his 
life to the enormous labors incident to its preparation. 
Scarcely less valuable are the additions made to it by 
the eminent writers who have so expanded the text 
in Definitions and Illustrated Citations, as well as in 
the Supplements of Synonyms, Phrases in all the mod- 
ern languages and their meaning, Principles of Pro- 
nunciation, &c. While the publishers, in the unsur- 
passed beauty of its typegraphy, and the 3000 illustra- 
tions, which add so much of attractiveness and instruc- 
tion to its pages, have nobly done their part towards 
the completeness of this great work of our century. 
Whenever I wish to ascertain exact definitions I consult 


it, and that is quite often. 
SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


Yours truly, 
intelligent family, student, 


A neéessity for ever 
teachcr, and professional man. What Library is com- 


plete without the best English Dictionary ? 
ALSO, 


Webster's National Pictorial Dictionary 
1040 Pages Octavo. 600 Engravings, Price $5. 


The work is really a Gem of @ Dictionary, just the 
thing for the million.—American Raucational Monee 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


| COLGATE & CO.’s 


CASHMERE BOQUET SOA 
has a novel but very delighifi 
perfume, and is in every respe 
superior for TOILET USE. 
Sold by dealers in Perfume 
and Toilet Articles. 
IFLES, Shot-Guns, Revolvers. Gu 
Material. Write for Price List, to Gre. 


WesTERN GUN Works, Pittsburg, Pa., Army Gut 
Revolvers, &€¢., bought or traded for. Agents wante 
pain Re ne SAE it LT 


RUPTURE 


Relieved and Cured by Dr. Sherman’s Patent Appliance at 
Compound Office, 697 Broadway, N. ¥. Send 10e. for boc 
with photographic likenesses of cases before and after eure, wil 
the Henry Ward Beecher case, letters and portrait. Beware 
traveling imposters, who pretend to have been assistauts of D 
SHERMAN. He has no Agents, 


MAGIC 

a Safe and Powerful LAMP. Fo 

Home, Sunday-school, and Lecture 

room, itis unvivalled. For circulars 

address L.J. MARCY, 

= = 1340 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
THE SCIOPTICON MANUAL. 


Including Opties, Experiments, Slide-making, &e. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 50 cents 


BRICCS & BROTHER’S. 
Mlustrated and Desoriptive Catalogue of 


Flower & Vegetable Seeds 


Now ready. Consists of 128 pages on rose tinted pape: 
with upwards of 400 separate Guts and six beautifi 
colored plates. The richest catalogue ever publsrhed. 
“The finest work of the sort ever issued on this cot 
tinent or in Europe.”—Oom'l Advertiser, Buffalo, N. ¥ 
Oct. 28, 1871. : 
Send 20 cents for copy, not one-half the value of th 
colored plates. Free to old customers. See catalogue fe 
extraordinary inducements in prices, premiums. &c. 
Hither of our two Chromos for 1872, size 19x24—on 
a flower plate of bulbous plants, consisting of Lilies, &e 
the other of annual, biennial and perennial plants—th 
most elegant Floral Chromos ever issued. A Super 
parlor ornament; mailed, post-paid, on receipt of ‘ 
cents ; also free, on conditions specified in catalogue, 


Address. BRIGGS & BROTHER, 


Magic Lantern. 


Established 1845. Rochester, New York 
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WHAT I SAW OF THE BATTLE OF CHICKAHOMINY. 


1 the reader expects from this somewhat egotistical title an 
egotistical story, he will be mistaken. For he will find. that 


the humble narrator assigns himself no part in that great struggle, 


save that of a very obscure but (he claims) an intelligent, and certainly 
an interested spectator. And let it be enough added concerning the 
question, Who is the narrator? that he was then a soldier of the Con- 
federate army under General Lee, falling substantially in that class 
called in those days “high privates.” He was, indeed, by no means 
“high” in his fortunes or position ; but could at least claim, without: 
self-flattery, these qualities denoted by the phrase: a liberal education, 
wholly civic and contemplating anything in the future rather than a 
military career ; a motive purely disinterested and devoid of military 
aspiration in donning the “gray,” and a corresponding place in the 
service entirely obscure and subordinate. The story compels one 
other statement, in spite of the fear of egotism, to give the necessary 
answer to the reader’s question: “ How came a mere ‘high private’ 
to see anything in the great battle of Chickahominy so much more 
worth narrating than what any other private saw, that he should 
claim a place in THE SouTHERN Macazine?” It was on this wise, 
gentlereader. The staff-organisation of our armies was then imperfect, 
and, as many will remember, the place of “orderlies” near the 
persons of the Generals commanding corps and armies was supplied 
by the temporary detail of men from some neighboring body of 
cavalry. (A very sorry usage, which General Lee soon superseded. ) 
Now let it be supposed that it was the fortune of the writer to be 


2 What I Saw of the Lattle of Chickahominy. 


detailed for such a task, and attached to the person and staff of 
Stonewall Jackson during the “campaign around Richmond,” and 
the reader will apprehend his position with sufficient correctness. 
And although there may still be apparent reason to complain of the 
writer “stat nominis umbra,’ the shade still entreats the benevolent 
readers to believe that the incidents related are all of the most sub- 
stantial authenticity, seen with his own eyes and heard with his own 
ears. Of their truth, a sufficient evidence it is hoped will be found 
in their vraisemblance, and their consistency with the published histories 
of the battle and the testimony of survivors. Some one may say 
that the minute accuracy affected in relating incidents, and even words, 
after such a lapse of time is suspicious. My defence is, first, that 
the tremendous scene was indelibly impressed upon a memory not 
unretentive by the novelty and interest of the occasion ; next, that 
the recollections of it have been kept bright by the oral detail of the 
narrative from time to time to private circles of interested friends ; 
and last and chiefest, that I am guided by written records or 
memoranda of the incidents, made during a tedious convalescence 
from camp-fever contracted at that time.* 

Let it be added (after the fashion of the politicians who always 
excuse their aspirations thus, modest souls!) that these friends who 
have heard my little narrative deem it worth telling to the great 
public, and among them so has judged the editor of Tur SouTHERN 
MAGAZINE. It was my strange fortune to witness from my obscurity 
something of the inner working of the machinery of that grand drama 
which has never been disclosed in print; and I believe that my 
exact and homely detail of the sayings and doings of the historic 
personages who were then before me, will give a fresher and also a 
more truthful conception of them than that derived from the more 
stately Muse of History. 

Before I proceed to tell just what I saw in the battle of Chicka- 
hominy, let me remind the reader of the events which will make my 
story intelligible. General Lee had succeeded to the command of 
the army defending Richmond; and General Jackson, after com- 
pleting his immortal “Valley campaign” at Port Republic, had 
brought his victorious corps by forced marches to assist in driving 
McClellan away from Richmond. On the night of June 26, 1862, he 
reached Pole Green Church, a few miles north of the Chickahominy, 
and went into bivouac there as the initial battle at Mechanicsville 
began between the Hills and McClellan’s extreme right. It will be 
remembered that the Federal army had held up to this time both sides 
of the Chickahominy, and was steadily creeping up so as to enclose 
the north-east angle of the city in its monstrous jaws. General Lee’s 
plan was to turn its right wing, and so cut it off from its point of 
support and its ships at the White House. It was to effect this that 
Jackson was bearing down from Ashland upon the Chickahominy, 
and the Hills and Longstreet were thrown to the north side of 


* As the value of a historical statement depends upon its exact authenticity, and our contributor, 
from mere shyness of publicity, will not permit us to append his name, we think it proper to 
state that we can, from our personal knowledge, guaranty his veracity; and also that the MS. 
has been read by the Rey. Dr. Dabney, who admits the entire accuracy of all the statements 
referring to the battle.— Ep. ; 
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the same stream the afternoon of June 26th. The threatening 
presence of Jackson, and the successes of the Hills at Mechanics- 
ville, effectually changed McClellan’s position at the end of that day. 
On the morning of the 27th he withdrew a few miles eastward, and 
taking up an exceedingly strong position, with his back to the marshy 
stream and his front towards the north, awaited an attack from the 


‘Confederates. It was to force this position, from Old Cold Harbor to 


Powhite Creek, that the battle of Chickahominy was fought. 

Let my story begin with the morning of June 27, and let the reader 
bear in mind that my special duty was to attach myself to the person 
of Jackson’s Chief-of-Staff at such times as he might be separated 
from his commander, in order to keep up communication between 
them. Of this Chief-of-Staff it becomes me to speak with reserve, 
as he is still living ; and yet of him I must speak, or else not tell my 
story. People had been very much surprised, as is well known, when, 
after the death-of Major Alfred Jackson, the General had pressed 
this post upon the acceptance of the Rev. Dr. Dabney, a middle- 
aged clergyman and professor, of the Presbyterian denomination in 
Virginia, without military education, and devoted all his life to the 
cloister and the pastoral office. Military men opened their eyes very 
wide at the appointment, and not a few evidently thought it very 
preposterous. The reverend gentleman came to Headquarters about 
the beginning of the great Valley campaign, and it so happened that 
his first appearance before the troops was on the Sabbath, and as a 
preacher. It looked very queer to many to see the chief Adjutant in 
a black coat, leading the public worship ; and when a few days after 
active operations began, it seemed equally queer to mere army men 
to see the parson busy amidst the flying shells and dust, leading 
brigadiers to their places on the battle-field. But, as my story will in 
part show, the hearty devotion with which he served the General 
would have gone far to justify him in his strange selection had the 
Rey. Adjutant been able to keep the field. Unfortunately, his con- 
stitution, weakened by the confinement of study, and lacking early 
habituation to campaign life, was wholly inadequate to the exposures 
of such a service; and the oversight of this was perhaps the chief 
mistake which Jackson made in seeking a Chief-of-Staff in such a 
quarter. Certainly it would be against all rule for me to speak other- 
wise than kindly of Major Dabney ; for during my short connexion 
with him I received from him only courtesy, and was treated with a 
consideration and even confidence proper for a fellow patriot and 
social equal rather than for a poor orderly. And such indeed was 
the deportment which prevailed in that cluster of chivalrous and 
polished gentlemen which composed Stonewall’s dust-begrimed, hard- 
worked, and hungry staff during the terrific struggle when I served 
them. 

But my old superior (who I know is both a contributor to and a 
reader of THE SOUTHERN MacazINE) must bear with me if I pause 
here to-tell one or two stories at his expense which I found current 
in the corps. There was in the Stonewall Brigade a colonel famous 
for his almost reckless courage, and equally so for the independence 
of his opinions. A few days after the Rev. Major was installed Chief- 
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of-Staff, it was related that Col. G. had business at Headquarters ; 
where he fancied he had seen among the younger officers something 
too much of self-sufficiency. On his return, a brother officer asked 
him how he liked the new régime. ‘ Oh,” said he, “I have great 
hopes of Headquarters now, for they have an Adjutant there who isn’t 
certain that he knows everything.” It was the same gallant Col. G._ 
who, upon farther acquaintance, declared that although far from a 
church-going man, he meant to go to hear the Chief-ofStaff preach 
whenever he could; “for,” said he, “he is not any more afraid of 
bullets than the rest of us sinners ; and besides, he preaches like the 
very d—l.” The other story was of Ewell, then a Major-General in 
Jackson’s corps; the grimness of whose humor in battle was only 
equalled by the generosity of his heart. It seems that he had 
happened to be present on a Sunday when the Rev. Chief-of-Staff 
pressed upon his brethren very energetically the comfort and courage 
of a good hope of the heavenly rest. A few days after, in the progress 
of a battle, he passed the General conducting a battery or a regiment 
into the fire, with a very solemn look. “Ha!” exclaimed Ewell, “it 
seems the prospect of getting quickly to his rest isn’t any more 
elating to him than to us reprobates!” (That title the old war-horse 
has no longer any pretext to apply to himself, for we are happy to 
learn that he has become a devout churchman). But to return. 

I resume my story on the morning of June the 27th. The sun was 
bright and the air was balmy, and all nature was as placid as though 
no bloody work was to be done. The corps had resumed its march 
towards the scene of conflict, and had a little brush with the Yankee 
outposts, of which I saw nothing; and General Jackson had gone 
before us to the front. When we overtook him he had dismounted 
in the road, and was conversing in a subdued tone with an oldish 
gentleman who sat upon a cedar stump beside the way, while a body 
of Confederate troops was marching past and many officers were 
standing at arespectful distance around. An acquaintance whispered, 
“Did you ever see General Lee? ‘That is he sitting upon the stump.” 
It may be imagined I looked with all my eyes, and scanned that 
serene and classic face with which the whole world is now so familiar, 
the neat and well-dressed figure which somehow managed always to 
preserve the cleanest and trimmest appointments in the roughest 
turmoil, and that matchless fose and bearing which made even the 
stump seem a throne. He was evidently communicating to General 
Jackson his final instructions for the. battle. While we awaited their 
will, my friend again whispered: to. me, “Would you like to see the 
Richmond xaminer?” He pointed me to a gentleman who had 
just ridden up in the train of a general officer. The latter was 
perhaps the most unmarked in appearance of all the mounted men 
around us ; spare and short, dressed in a fatigue-jacket of gray flannel, 
with no plume, only a queer little felt-hat, and the least possible 
insignia which could designate his rank. The former was the very 
model of a preux chevalier, with every point’ of his equipment perfect, 
and as near military foppery as good taste would permit. This was 
Major John M. Daniel, whose pen was as trenchant as the sharpest 
sword, the world-famous editor of the Awaminer newspaper ; and his 
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superior was General A. P. Hill. Daniel’s exquisite uniform was 
destined in a few hours to be dabbled with his own blood ; for this 
was the day on which he received’ the wound which, with other in- 
firmities, extinguished his fiery soul with the dying Confederacy. 

As soon as*Lee and Jackson had finished their conference, the 
latter resumed his march; diverging to the east upon a little country 
road parallel to the Chickahominy, while A. P. Hill marched on the 
direct road towards Gaines’s Mill, in a south-east direction. It 
appeared that General Lee was at this time not aware of McClellan’s 
design of concentrating on the south side of the Chickahominy, and- 
making the James river his base ; but expected him if defeated to 
retire to the White House. Hence he desired General Jackson to 
make a circuit to the left and fall squarely upon him at Old Cold 
Harbor. We marched then diligently to the east for a few miles, and 
then to the south, A little while’ before we came to the road which 
turned southward to that place, General Whiting (commanding then 
the brigades of Law and Hood) came riding back in an excited and 
hurried manner to General Jackson, who was at the head of the 
corps. He exclaimed, “ General Jackson, there is a heavy force of 
infantry about a mile to the north-east of us in line of battle! They 
are visible across this farm; they must be a body of the enemy.” 
When Jackson paused to hear this statement, the column naturally 
paused also; and as it seemed, without any special command. He 
rode in the'direction indicated by General Whiting up a little hillock 
about thirty yards distant, and with his chin extended in his usual 
fashion, eyed the distant line for an instant. He then rode back and 
said to the Colonel commanding the leading regiment, in the quietest 
and driest possible tone, “Forward your column,” deigning no reply 
and not even a look to Whiting. It soon appeared that the troops 
were those of D. H. Hill, who, moving earlier in the morning, had 


‘preceded us, and was awaiting us to make a junction with us at the 


turn of the road; Jackson had obviously recognised them at once. 
But Whiting’s color and countenance showed that he felt this little 
scene as a “cut direct,” and the subsequent events of the day con- 
firmed our impression. The explanation which was whispered around 
the staff was that Whiting, who had been a brilliant Senior in West 
Point when Jackson was a Freshman, and who had assisted him in 
his early studies, did not exactly remember the changed relations, 
and was rather too much disposed still to tender Jackson his assist- 
ance in mastering the harder lessons of the day. This little scene 
was Jackson’s hint to him to mind his own business. 

When we reached the angle where the little road turned southward 
to Cold Harbor, so exact was the correspondence of the movements 
of the two bodies, the head of Hill’s column was not twenty yards 
from that of Jackson’s, and they were actually intermingling before 
anybody bethought himself of giving the word to halt. General D. 
H. Hill was at the head of his division, mounted, as I distinctly re- 
member, on a light dun horse with a brilliant white mane, on which 
his groom evidently expended no little of his ambition. The General 


said to some member of Jackson’s staff: “ Are you going to run your 


men into mine?” (They were in the act of turning into the same 
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road together.) He also stated that it was agreed he should have 
the front; thereupon Jackson’s column was halted, and remained 
stationary until Hill’s whole division had passed before thém, Gen- 
eral Jackson having come up, they greeted each Other, and rode to- 
gether at the head of Hill’s column. I do not think that there was 
any advanced guard either of cavalry or infantry before us. As we 
passed Cold Harbor, a Yankee surgeon came trotting down the road 
on our right, in an exceedingly comfortable one-horse carriage, and 
almost drove into our party before he perceived the company he was 
in. His surprise may be imagined when he was ordered to dismount 
from his seat, turn over his fine equipage to a quartermaster’s orderly, 
and trudge to the rear on foot, a prisoner. As we proceeded south- 
ward we speedily came to a line of military telegraph-wire. Jack- 
son ordered this to be instantly cut, that the Federal Generals might 
have no further use of it in the battle. General Hill called for a 
good climber, when a tall North Carolinian from his front regiment 
stepped from the ranks, and laying down his musket, climbed the pole 
like a squirrel and twisted the wire apart with his hands. Resuming 
our advance, we proceeded about half a mile beyond Cold Harbor, 
going towards the Chickahominy, when we suddenly came in view of 
a line of battle composed of Yankee infantry and artillery, standing 
perfectly quiet, but in rather uncomfortable proximity. While Gen- 
eral Hill began to deploy one or two of his front regiments into line, 
to be ready for them, General Jackson rode forward upon a little 
hillock to gain a better view of them. Our curiosity led some of us 
to follow him. After a moment a small cannon was fired at him, 
from somewhere in or near this line, and with an aim so accurate as 
to the lateral direction that the ball passed directly over his head. 
But fortunately it was too high. I never before or since saw a cannon 
ball so distinctly in the air. Although a small one, and fired at so 
short a range, it was as distinctly visible as a cricket-ball hit away by 
a sturdy batsman, and apparently about as large. This was the signal 
for the opening of a furious cannonade upon us and the line which 
General Hill was forming. General Jackson turned and galloped to 
the rear for about a mile, as fast as his horse could carry him. As he 
swept past us, he or somebody said, “Scatter, so as to make less 
mark ;” and many diverged to the right and left. Several of us ran 
very narrow risks, and it was said one member of the staff was 
wounded by this fire. After it lulled a little we all re-assembled, 
finding the General in the road north of Cold Harbor along which we 
had approached. Some more of D. H. Hill’s regiments were ad- 
vanced and posted, and then there was a pause as though of indeci- 
sion. So marked was this that I ventured to dismount and give my 
horse a little pouch of Yankee corn, which I had taken from a great 
mound of sacks in one of their deserted camps. (It was little, flinty, 
peaked stuff, not much better than our pop-corn, and probably came 
from far North.) Nor was I interrupted in my project; for neither 
General nor staff seemed to do anything, nor to have any use for me, 
until I and my horse had finished our lunch. My surprise at this 
delay was satisfied afterwards when I read Jackson’s report of this 
battle. He there stated that he had been informed McClellan was 
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expected to fall back towards the White House in case of reverses, 
and that he paused until General Lee, who was fighting him to the 
west of us, should drive him, that we might give him a mortal side- 
thrust on his retreat. 

But about 2 o’clock p.m., Jackson seems to have concluded that 
McClellan was more likely to drive than be driven. He evidently got 
tired of waiting, and began to bestir himself in good earnest. Gen- 
eral officers hurried to their posts, and aides were sent dashing up 
and down. “As soon as the posting of D. H. Hill’s division was com- 
pleted, Ewell’s, which was hurried up close upon its heels, was di- 
rected to a position by Jackson himself. These two Generals rode 
up and down together for some minutes until the desired place was 
assigned to each brigade. Then Jackson said: “ Now, General, I will 
show you where to take in your artillery.” They rode through an 
opening in the thin wood-land which ftinged the right side of the 
road at that place, into a broad and smoothly undulating old field. 
“Here,” said Jackson, “is a nice place for several batteries ; and 
that opening in the woods will enable you to drive in easily, and to 
get out easily in case you should wish to retreat.” Ewell asked: 
“ Shall I have the enemy in range from this place? er SE Obe yess! iret 
plied Jackson, “over there ; and I wish you to pepper those woods 
on the right well with shells.” Ewell answered: “General, I think 
there is no enemy there.” “Why, yes,” said Jackson ; “have not 
their sharpshooters been firing on us from that wood?” ‘The partial 
view I had had of the topography while riding in the suite of the 
two Generals had convinced me that General Jackson mistook his 
direction here, confounding this reach or bay of wood-land with 
another nearer the Chickahominy. I learned afterward that Ewell 
was right ; there was no enemy in that part. 

General Ewell now galloped away, leaving General Jackson stand- 
ing in this field. He seemed to muse for an instant, and then turned 
towards us evidently desiring to see which of his staff was at hand. 
There was no one but Major Dabney at the moment, the rest having 
been sent on different errands. Now occurred a scene which was to 
me a most surprising manifestation, under the circumstances, of 
thoughtful kindness. I soon learned, however, that while Jackson 
met any display of indolence, cowardice, or self-indulgence with the 
sternest and most exacting spirit, as though with a sort of fierce 
craving for a good occasion to expose and chastise these faults ; if he be- 
lieved that a subordinate was devoted and brave, and was truly zealous 
to do his duty, no superior could be more generous, forbearing, and 
aven tender. Wheeling his house at this time upon his chief-of-staft 
in a sudden and decisive manner, he began: “ Major Dabney, I wish 
you to go at once down the whole line and instruct the commanders 
of brigades how to go into action. But no” (seeing another officer 
whom we will not name ride up, who was not regularly subject to, 
and yet disposable at the time for such,an errand) ; “ you shall not 
go; Major K. shall go. You have been far from well, and I do not 
wish you to ride much in the sun, lest you should have fever.” Here 
Major Dabney interposed eagerly: “General, I am well enough for 
my duties ; and on such a day as this there is no time to consider in- 
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disposition. I beg, Sir, that you will send me.” “No,” replied Jack- 
son, “you shall not go ; Major K. can carry my instructions very well.’’ 
The other sought again to persuade him, but the General addressed 
himself to Major K. in a tone which precluded farther pressing: 
“Major K., I wish you to go to all the brigade-commanders in the 
rear and tell them to go into action. You will find the troops resting 
along the road by which we'came this morning. The movement must 
begin from the left, and be extended to the right; and I wish the 
brigades to go in en échelon. Each brigade must get its direction by 
keeping in sight and supporting distance of the right of the brigade 
next on its left. This and the sound of the firing will be sufficient 
guides for them. As to artillery, the brigade-commanders must use 
their own discretion ; if the ground will permit, tell them to take it 
in and use it ; if not, to leave it parked in the rear. And remember, 
I do not wish them to wait for any other orders, but to move as soon 
as they can, and engage the enemy wherever they meet him.” Major 
K. touched his hat and said “ Yes, Sir!” though with a mystified 
countenance, which, to my eye, promised no very hopeful comprehen- 
sion of this plan of battle. Unfortunately, the General seemed too 
much pre-occupied to notice him, and he cantered off. 

For a few moments General Jackson rode short distances in two or 
three directions, giving no orders of any importance. He then turned 
again to his Chief-ofStaff, saying, ‘Major, where is your brother?” 
(This brother, Charles W. Dabney, Esq., of Hanover, had joined us 
at the General’s request when we entered that county, as guide to the 
army. We learned that he was an old lawyer of the county, well 
acquainted with its people and roads. Where his own local knowledge 
of by-ways was not perfect, he was able to detail from the troops 
raised from his county, trustworthy young men, whom he could re- 
commend to the General as guides). Major Dabney stated that as 
he had no command, was in civilian’s dress, and would not be needed 
in battle as a guide, he had advised him to go to the rear when the 
firing began. ‘Can you find him again?” asked the General; “I 
want another guide.” He replied that it was unlikely he could then 
find him. _ “ Try, at any rate,” said the General. “If you will go to 
the road there towards the rear and inquire of those who pass, you 
will probably learn where he is; and request him, if you please, to 
send me another guide.” “I will try my best, Sir,” he replied, and 
was moving off in a very discontented and reluctant way when the 
General called to him in a voice of positive tenderness: “ Now, Major, 
don’t exert yourself much on this errand. Take your place under a 
tree beside the road and wait there until you hear of him. I wish 
you to avoid the sun to-day.” The soliloquy in which the Major in- 
dulged as we rode away to execute this order was not very grateful. 
It was muttered in about these words: “Iam obliged to go, but he 
will see I won’t stay. Sit under a shade-tree and wait, indeed, on 
such a day as this! It is nothing but an artifice to ‘invalid’ me for 
the rest of the evening, and I don’t mean to be invalided.” To the 
road we went, however, and Major Dabney began very diligently to 
inquire of passing orderlies, cavalry-men, and ambulance-men, if the 
guide had been seen by them towards the rear. His inquiries were, 
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of course, vain; the confusion in the rear of a great battle is too 
huge to leave any hope of meeting an individual save by chance. 
After a little time spent in these inquiries, I noticed in Major 
Dabney a restlessness which was evidently making him gravitate 
towards the troops. «First, we made a pretext of a little rivulet in 
that direction which offered a convenient place for drinking and 
watering our horses. While they drank he was anxiously listening to 
the firing, which had now become general and violent. He remarked 
that the sound convinced him that the reserve brigades had not 
engaged the enemy as the General desired ; and this confirmed the 
painful misgiving which he had from the first, that Major K. had mis- 
understood his instructions. Again and again we listened, and my 
leader declared himself more and more assured that the rear brigades 
had not gone in. His anxiety now rose to a positive agony. “ What 
ought I to do?” he asked, half thinking aloud and half questioning. 
“This terrible mistake must be corrected. If I go to seek the 
General and tell him my suspicions, which would be the regular thing, 
it may consume a half-hour to find him; or more. Matters must be 
critical! Timeis precious. Should I not take the thing into my own 
hand at once? I have no authority to do so; but this is no time 
for ‘red tape.” Let them reprimand ; let them cashier if they please ; 
this battle shall not be lost by squeamishness, if I can help it.” His 
mind thus made up, he flung himself into the saddle (for we had dis- 
mounted) and galloped off towards the reserves. As we came in 
sight of the troops, General Ewell’s right brigade, that of Trimble, 
had just completed its formation,tand was sweeping in line of battle 
through an open forest of oak which screened it from the enemy. 


' Just beyond this forest (by the way the troops had come) was a little 


farm, surrounded and somewhat interspersed with young groves of 
“old-field pines,” which were especially dense on the side nextgthe 
enemy. In this opening I saw two brigades of infantry ; the nearer 
standing at ease, and the farther in the act of countermarching its 
several regiments simultaneously. The former was that of Law, the 
latter that of Hood, both under the command of General Whiting. 
There was a group of officers near the former apparently as unoccupied 
as the men, and with them was their General. Major Dabney saluted 
him with studied respect, although Whiting’s air showed at the first 
glance a feeling of discontent; and the following dialogue, in sub- 


- stance, occurred. 


D.—*General Whiting, has Major K. been here with instructions 


from General Jackson about taking your division into action?” 


W.—“Yes; he was here a while ago, with a farrago of which I 
could make nothing.” . ’ 

D.—“Did he say to you that it was the General’s desire you should 
go into action as soon as possible, without waiting for further com- 
muhication with him?” 

W.—“No; about the only thing clear that I could get from him 
was that the General would send me word when to begin.” 

D.—“ As I feared, Major K. has totally misunderstood General 


Jackson.” [ Whiting. —“1 can’t help that, Sir; it’s not my fault.”] 
_ “T must-say in candor that I am not now charged with new orders 
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to you from the General. But I was present when he gave Major K. 
his instructions for you, and I am sure that I comprehend them. 
What I ask is this: that you will listen to my account of the General’s 
plan, and then act as your own sense of duty prompts.” 

W.—“ Well, Sir?” ‘ 

D.— The General designed the reserve brigades to move wsthout 
waiting for further orders” (with pointed emphasis), “and on the 
following plan.” [Here Major Dabney detailed the substance of what 
General Jackson had told Major K. about the movement en éche/on, 
which need not be repeated. ] 

W.—“You say I am to keep my left in supporting distance of my 
next neighbor on that side? Who is next me there?” 

D.—“ Those are the troops, Sir,” (pointing with his hand) “whom 
you see advancing through those woods, General Trimble’s brigade 
of Ewell’s division.” 

W.— (Pettishly). “How am I to march a line through such a 
thicket as that before us there?” 

D.— (With a quiet smile, and a voice studiously bland). “General 
Whiting, every one knows that in knowledge of tactics I am but an 
infant compared with you; but even I can suggest a way. The men 
may be passed through the thickets marching by flanks of companies, 
with some skirmishers well in front ; and when these come upon the 
enemy, your companies can be wheeled again into line. I wish you 
a very good evening, Sir.” 

As we rode off I confess to a strong surmise that General Whiting 
would refuse to act. But it would*seem he thought better of it; for 
those who remember the history of the battle will recall the splendid 
and decisive share which his two brigades took in its closing scenes. 

These explanations unavoidably occupied time. But we hurried on, 
and came next to the Georgia brigade of General A. R. Lawton, 
magnificent in numbers, equipment, and drill. The men were lying 
down near the road in a tall pine wood of second growth, resting 
upon the dry pine-straw. Very soon we came upon General Lawton, 
dismounted beside the road. Major Dabney immediately made the 
same inquiry as in the previous case, and received the same answer. 
He then gave his explanations as before, but more briefly, because 
they seemed to find a more willing hearer. Indeed, there was in the 
manner of General Lawton and of the commanders of the remaining 
brigades, a contrast as refreshing to our anxious minds as “good 
news from a far country.” General Lawton declared his purpose of 
acting upon the wishes of Jackson, and we hurried on. We next 
came to the famous Stonewall Brigade, and the two others, the 3d 
Virginia, commanded by Colonel (Judge) Fulkerson during the sick- 
ness of General W. B. Taliaferro, and the 2d Virginia, commanded 
by Colonel Cunningham. These had served longer with Jackson, and 
his Adjutant evidently felt on surer ground in instructing them of his 
wishes. These troops were also found standing still and waiting for 
orders, and their commanders made statements in explanation similar 
to that given by General Whiting. At the head of the Stonewall 
Brigade we found their commander, General Charles Winder, a man 
rather slight in stature, but.a model of knightly beauty and grace, 
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mounted on a very handsome bay horse admirably suited to his size. 
Major Dabney gave his explanations to him, concluding with the 
statement that he was not authorised by General Jackson to convey 
orders to him, but had come to correct the mistake upon his own 
responsibility. Gene@l Winder said, “You do not claim authority 
to order the brigade into action, Major ; but what is your own advice? 
How shall I act in this unfortunate dilemma?” 

Major Dabney.— “ General, if I commanded the brigade, I should 
engage the enemy just as soon as I could reach him, because I 
believe that is what General Jackson will approve.” 

General Winder.—“ Yes, you are right, and I shall do so at once.” 
Instantly giving the word to march, he set the brigade in motion, as 
it seemed to me, ina half-minute, and it disappeared in the thickets 
‘before we had ridden fifty yards. How cheering, how inspiriting was © 
the open, chivalrous countenance of Winder as he thus responded to 
the summons, and the alacrity of the officers and men about him! 
Intelligence, heroism, and presage of victory sat upon his polished 
brow ; and as his “ Stonewall” disappeared so silently and swiftly in 
the wood seeking the enemy, I felt the load of anxiety which I had 
assumed by sympathy from Major Dabney, lifted clear off my heart. 
The interviews with the other two commanders presented nothing 
different from the last. Colonels Fulkerson and Cunningham were 
found like the others waiting for orders, and as soon as they were 
undeceived moved promptly towards the battle. Thus six brigades 
of the best troops, containing between twelve and fifteen thousand 
bayonets, which were standing idle from a misconception of orders 
while the very crisis of the battle was passing, were sent into action 
in time to save the day. As I recall the subsequent casualties of war, 
I am startled to think how few of those who were set right that 
afternoon are still living to confirm my story. Of the five general 
officers or brigade-commanders whom we saw, General Lawton is the 
only’survivor! Fulkerson fell mortally wounded within an hour after 
he responded so gallantly to the instructions ; Winder and Cunning- 
ham gave up their lives a few weeks after at Cedar Mountain ; 
Whiting fell at Fort Fisher, near the close of the war. 

Having seen the last regiment in motion, my leader set off to 
return to the place where we left the General. We must have been 
at least four miles distant, for the road we had travelled gave space 
for some fifteen thousand men and their numerous artillery, ambu- 
lance, and ammunition trains, So many explanations and so much 
riding had unavoidably consumed a considerable time, and according 
to a vague recollection it must have been about an hour by sun when 
we ultimately found General Jackson. But this was not so easily 
done. He was not, nor was any one in the field where we left him. 
The evening sun was lurid with smoke and dust ; the woods for miles 
literally fuming with sulphurous vapor, and a general and far-extended 
fire of large and small arms told us of the vast dimensions and fury 
of the battle. We went on our way inquiring for the General, and at 
length, when we were about a mile nearer Cold Harbor, and also 
nearer the line of battle, we saw the flag which marked his escort in a 

distant old field. Major Dabney had remarked that he should have 
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to tell of the erroneous orders issued in order to explain his own 
absence and the responsibility he had assumed; but when we 
galloped up to the General he seemed to perceive at once that it was 
no time for explanations, and merely said; “General, my brother can 
not be found.” Jackson answered “No matt@r; I need no guides 
now.” He was in a state of excitement such as I never saw in him, 
which transfigured his whole nature. His usual self-possessed, busi- 
ness-like air in battle had given place to a sort of concentrated rage, 
by which his faculties were not confused but braced. His face was 
crimson ; the nerves of his chin and cheeks twitching convulsively, 
his lips purple from sucking a piece of lemon which he held in his 
hand and applied to his mouth unconsciously, his blue eyes blazing 
with a species of glare. He was riding hither and thither as if almost 
carried away with an uncontrollable impulse to dash ‘into one or an- 
other part of his line of battle, but after a career of twenty or thirty 
yards he arrested his horse with a sudden jerk which almost threw 
him upon his haunches. His voice especially had undergone a 
peculiar change. Always rather curt, it had now become actually 
savage, like the bark of some beast of prey in furious combat; the 
very tones made my blood tingle, Yet let not the reader misunder- 
stand me; still there was no rant, no scolding or declamation, no 
forgetfulness even of his ordinary courtesy, and not a superfluous 
word or a shade of confusion in his orders. There seemed to be in 
his single body the energies of a volcano or a tempest, curbed by his 
iron will. I thought then, and still think, that I could conceive the 
cause of this unwonted excitement: he believed that his last brigade 
had been engaged for an hour, or possibly for hours, and that the 
enemy’s force was unbroken, hence his anxiety and anger. 

When we rode up I noticed a man on foot dressed in an ordinary 
cavalry jacket such as was worn by privates, who took the liberty, 
which no one else dared to do at that time, of addressing his obser- 
vations to General Jackson. He seemed travel-soiled, but alert and 
well-set, and wore a bushy red beard. I was mystified by his presence 
and by the familiar terms which he seemed to assume with the terrible 
figure before us. At one time Jackson rode up to him after returning 
from one of his aimless “spurts,” and said, touching him on the 
shoulder, “See here.” They retired a few paces, and Jackson bend- 
ing low from his horse, said something in his ear. The dismounted 
man shook his head in an emphatic way, and said clearly and dis- 
tinctly these three words: “Too many cannon.” A little after he 
said in a clear high-pitched voice, like the ring of a bugle: “General, all 
your artillery on the left is idle; nobody is firing except Pelham.” 
This made me surmise that the speaker was my own world-famous 
commander, “Jeb Stuart,” whom I never had the honor of seeing 
before near enough to recognise his features. His words now 
directed my attention to the fact that the cannonade, which was 
terrific, came all from one side, except from a single gun. Earlier in 
the action a heavy park of artillery had been sent down to’ the left 
and stationed on a plateau beyond the Old Cold Harbor Tavern, but 
they were now all silent. Nearer to us, and a full third of a mile to 
the front, in a little depression of the field, was a single Confederate 
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gun which had been pounding away ever since my return in a most 
pertinacious manner, and was drawing to itself, apparently, the at- 
tentions of a whole Yankee battery. This then was an instance of 
the audacious gallantry of the “boy hero” Pelham ; and truly, when 
we deliberately obserged how he was courting the fire of a whole 
army, we stood amazed at his daring. ‘The last I saw of the gun it 
was still there in its little hollow, and still firing with as game a spirit 
as ever; and I have no doubt that, when it moved, it advanced in 
pursuit at the grand jina/e. 

But as soon as General Stuart called Jackson’s attention to the 
fact that all his own batteries had suspended firing, he turned to 
Major Dabney and said: “Major, please go to the left and tell all 
the batteries to resume their fire, and to keep it up whether they 
have a good object in their view or not.” He galloped away, and 
very soon thirty or thirty-five additional guns began to add their din 
to the roar of battle. About the time of his return, Captain Pendle- 
ton, the Assistant Adjutant, and a favorite aide of the General, came 
from the direction of the right and reported something — I surmised 
a message from General Lee. Jackson’s answer was, “ Very well.” 
‘After a few moments he wheeled his horse upon him, and said ina 
tone of inexpressible sharpness and authority : “ Captain Pendleton, 
go to the line and see all the commanders. ‘Tell them ¢his thing has 
hung in suspense too long. Sweep the field with the bayonet!” A hax- 
ardous errand for Pendleton truly ; but that brave man only replied, 
“Yes, Sir,” and with a rigid face darted away towards the line of 
battle. Before he had gotten out of our sight, however, a rolling 
cheer ran like a wave along the line for more than a mile, and told us 
that the day was won. As was apparent afterwards, the six reserve 
brigades had now gotten well into action at various points, and their 
overtasked comrades, with their assistance, were enabled to drive in 
the enemy at almost every point. The sun was now near the tree- 
tops. About this time also a handsome officer (who, I was told, 
was Major Courtenay of the artillery) rode up and said in substance: 
“ General, I have under my direction twelve guns which have not been 
engaged at all; I take the liberty of reminding you of this, just to 
say that we should be very glad to be of some service.” This 
brought the first relaxation to Jackson’s stern lip which it had felt 
for many long hours. (It may be that the Confederate cheer had 
already brought some consolation.) With a gracious smile he said : 
“Certainly, Major. Yes, I am very much obliged to you. Major 
Dabney, go with him down to the left and show him a good place to 
put in his guns.” So off we went again to the road in the rear 
where the batteries were waiting, and availing ourselves of such de- 
pressions in the fields as would partially shield us from the shells 
which were flying over, we coasted as swiftly as we could around the 
rear of the batteries already engaged, and took a position on the 
- extreme Jeft of them.’ On this ride I saw a thing not a little morti- 


_. fying. ‘The old road near the tavern was worn by time into a species 


~ Of excavation. On the safe side of this, lying on their breasts upon 
the clay bank, were rows of Confederate soldiers unhurt and with 
muskets in their hands. I must have seen fifty of them ; as many as 
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twenty in one place. Their infantry line was then far in advance. 
Among Major Courtenay’s guns were two long iron smooth-bores, 
carrying eighteen-pound balls. The bellow of these two guns and 
the hurtling of their great round balls through the air added the 
crowning touch to the turmoil of the rout whgch ‘had now become 
universal, So dense was the smoke that after the sun once sank 
beneath the horizon, the darkness came on with more than tropical 
suddenness, and the firing soon died away on all hands. : 

The task now was to find the General again; no easy one in the 
confusion of the closing battle and gathering darkness. The roads, 
the fields, were thronged with bodies of infantry, trains of ambulances, 
stragglers, cavalry, artillery, and wagons. As we struggled hopelessly 
along, a voice was heard ten yards in front of us which we recognised 
as that of General Jackson, but calm and subdued. On joining him, 
we found him leaning forward upon the pommel of his saddle, his 
head drooping and his whole form relaxed with languor. The fire of 
battle had burned out in him, and nature asserted her rights to repose. 
After the exchange of greetings and congratulations, he said: “I 
must rest ; please find a house where I can get some food and sleep.” 
We then rode wearily towards the west, and ultimately found a resting- 
place in the house of Mr. Sydnor, above Gaines’s Mill. And this, 
with many ghastly corpses on the morrow, was what I saw of the 
battle of Chickahominy. Truly my agency in it was not of a very 
useful or honorable sort ; but I consoled myself with the reflections 
that I had done what I was commanded to do, and had come out with 
whole limbs. 

When General Jackson’s report appeared, his whispered conference 
with Stuart was explained. It seems that the former, becoming 
impatient of the delay of victory, had proposed to the latter to mass 
all the cavalry under his command at that time into one imposing 
column of attack, and charge the enemy’s right centre across the 
plateau in front of the “Magee House.” General Stuart demurred, 
on the ground that the Federalists could display too much artillery to 
leave hope for success; and the suggestion was dropped. Major 
Dabney, detailing to his brother that night the incidents of the day, 
expressed a disposition to make no disclosure to the General of the 
errors which had been made and corrected, unless he demanded an 
account of them. He said that the mischief was remedied and a 
great battle won; that there was no use in making trouble for a 
brother-officer whose intentions were good ; and he was* inclined to 
let the matter sleep. I thought that this was a stretch of good-nature 
very extraordinary, not to say questionable; and that he might well 
have considered the advantage to his own standing with his com- 
mander of such a narrative, in removing any appearance of too great 
a readiness to avail himself of the permission to “remain under the 
shade.” But he seemed indifferent to his own military reputation. 
It may be surmised that when the official report appeared the next 
year my curiosity led me to scan it carefully, in order to discover 
whether Jackson was aware of this part of the history of his own 
battle. There is not a word of allusion to it; and no reader of the 
report can fail to derive the impression that it was drawn up in 
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ignorance of it. The reflection which most obviously presents itself 
from this piece of true history is, that Jackson believed in Providence, 
and Providence took care of him. His faith in a superintending 
oversight of God was most vivid and practical ; his prayers for its 
reception in all the affairs of the army most earnest and persevering. 
And now, when an evil threatened him of which he was unconscious, 
a remedy was applied which, so far as he was concerned, was fortuitous. 
Was not this an answer to prayer? Some one may say that to carry 
out this view consistently we should be able to show that this reliance 
on Providence was also able to save his life at Chancellorsville. 1 
reply that his death, or rather his translation there, is the crowning 
proof of the favor of that Power in which he trusted. He was 
“taken away from the evil to come,” and in that respect more happy 
than those who survive to experience and witness the oppression of 


the land we love. 
* * * 


IN THE LAST DAYS. 


NCE more through storm and calm the changeful hours 
Have brought to longing hearts their Christmas Day ; 
And lo! the dying year strews pale snow-flowers 
In the great monarch’s way. 


Not as before, gold, frankincense, and myrrh, 

But tribute of hushed winds, and clear pure skies 

Through whose calm depths life’s toil-stained wayfarer 
May look with faith-purged eyes, 


And see Heaven opened, and the Great White Throne 
Gleam glorious with Him who sits thereon, 
Like to a jasper and a sardine stone — 

As wrote of yore Saint John. 


The Earth is old, and gray the hairs of Time 

Have grown since erst the journeying Sages came 

from the far East, on that strange quest sublime, 
Star-led, to Bethlehem. 


‘And we, the latest of Earth’s pilgrim sons, 
Holding our course through rougher ways than theirs, 
Sterner and sadder than those former ones, 

With the whole weight of cares 
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That load the ages heaped upon our hearts, 

Whose hopes and yearnings yet are unsufficed, 

As step by step thé ancient faith departs — 
What do we think of Christ? 


Ah, the old question! hoary with the dust 

That lies between that bygone day and this, 

Yet holding still within it the meek trust 
Of saint —the traitor’s kiss! 


Where is the promise of His coming? Where 

The gracious gleam of those victorious Feet? 

The day is dim; the night is very near; 
Strength fails, and rest is sweet. 


And still To-day looks back to Yesterday, 

And asks with wistful longing: Did He come? 

Shall the old tales we tell, the prayers we pray, 
Shall they henceforth be dumb? 


Was there no Perfect Life in that old land? 

Did Judah’s vales and storm-stirred Galilee 

Hear no calm Voice of comfort and command, 
Calling “Come unto Me!”? 


We—ah, we cannot tell. The hopes and fears 

That mark the silent centuries between, 

Have dimmed the eyes and dulled the straining ears 
That have not heard nor seen. 


- 


Yet up through Heaven’s deep blue we yearn and seek 
Some answer to the vast and awful doubt; 
The Golden Letters gleam—our eyes are weak, 

We cannot spell them out. 


And so we turn us to our tasks again, 

Take up the daily burden we laid by, 

And say with quick impatient scorn: What then? 
We still must live —and die. 


- And still once more our Christmas comes, and still 
Suns shine and seasons change, and men pass on 
By dusty roads and verdant fields, until 

The last swift sand be run. 


Christmas, 1871. BARTON Grey. 


a 
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HE curse of labor cannot be evaded. Men have to work very 
hard to find amusement for themselves, or to make amusements 
for others. ‘The days are over when pastoral delights, the singing of 
birds, springing flowers, gurgling brooks, the beauties and the pleasant 
sounds of Nature, were sufficient to soothe the spirit distracted by 
cares; when the loves of some rustic Corydon and Amaryllis, the 
dances and coquetry of shepherdesses in the shady grove, the friendly 
contests of wit,.or of skill upon the pipes between their swains, could 
rouse into sprightly interest the wearied mind and caim with pleasant 
languor the overworked body. These days, if they ever existed, are 
past and gone, never to reappear. Ciwilisation, as it is called, by 
multiplying wants has multiplied and increased labors, and by increas- 
ing labors has increased the intensity of the amusements necessary for 
relaxation from them; and in the hurly-burly of its strife we are all 
like the athlete who turns thirteen double-summersets to get supple 
enough to go on with his part; or the mathematician who works out 
two or three problems in analytical geometry to rest himself from his 
task of squaring the circle which is never accomplished. 
We will say nothing, however, about how our fellows choose to 
amuse themselves. The favorite manner is apt to differ with each in- 
dividual ; though, perhaps, self—talking about self, and thinking 


_ about self—is an amusement more common to the race than any 


other. But whether it is picking one’s sores, hunting statistics, or 
grubbing for Greek roots, it is no concern of ours. We never do such 
things. Our amusements are all rational ; and would be universal if 
all the world were as sensible as we. 

I do not intend to pry into private affairs or private habits. I am 
too much of a philosopher to care for private skeletons, kept in private 
cupboards for grim private amusement. What I care for is the race at 
large ; and what astonishes and most amuses me is the odd assemblage 
of subjects and objects paraded for general amusement. But Vanity 
Fair, crowded with booths, at the entrance of each of which stands and 
shouts the philosophic, scientific, poetic, mathematic, historic, or other 
keeper, vaunting his own show as that which combines most utility 
with the purest and most hearty amusement, has already been perfectly 
described by a great master. It would not do for one of smaller 
stature and living in a remote corner to attempt to rival or even to 


- imitate him; so I will strictly confine myself to that which I may be 
_ presumed to know. 


Among the most vociferous and persistent of these showmen are the 


- Poets, as they call themselves, whose distracting wares are cried out 


even in our remote Georgia village. I discover, it seems to me, that 
having exhausted nature, or rather that finding all nature exhausted 
ay 


* 
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of themes by their predecessors, they search among the rubbish of the 
past for subjects, which they brush from their dust, furbish a little, and 
set up for our admiration. ‘This is all well enough if it were not for 
the supercilious arrogance which makes us feel like uninstructed fools 
if we cannot understand and admire. Now it is Icelanders and 
Norsemen, Sagas and Runes; then it is Scandinavian Skalds, Berser- 
kers, sea-kings, gods, heroes and heroines, priests and victims ; then 
it is English King Arthur and his Round-Table Knights, Sir Lancelot, 
Sir Galahad, Sir Gawain, and the rest, fit successors to Sir Roland, Sir 
Oliver, Sir Ganelon, and the other knights of Charlemagne who did 
service as themes for /a gaie science ages ago, and who with Amadis of 
Gaul, Amadis of Trebizonde, Galaor, Don Belianis, and a number of 
others, filled the soul of Don Quixote with their fame. And, look you, it 
is the odds and ends of their stories which the errant minds of our poets 
have to seize upon. The more important and impressive parts have 
long since been “done,” as the cant phrase is ; and done so well that 
a painter would as soon think of inventing a new Last Supper as would 
one of our writers think of remodelling the stories of Arthur or Char- 
lemagne and their paladins. ° 

As a practical man I cannot regard the recent literary movement 
about the San Greal, or Holy Grail, as other than an attempt by jaded 
minds to create in themselves and others a factitious excitement. 

This is the subject of this paper; and I congratulate myself upon 
having got to it at last: I began to think that I never should do so. 

In the first place I do not believe the story. It would be most im- 


probable at any time upon the face of it; but in the present light of 


science However, to bring in science is not fair against a poet. 
Let us treat the story upon its own merits. I can understand how the 
sword Durlindana split the huge rock and remained itself uninjured, 
because our blacksmith tempers steel very well, and the story of 
Durlindana is of a fine moral effect for blacksmiths. I can also un- 
derstand how the magic olifant blown by Roland burst in two by the 
violence of the third blast; for I have heard steam-whistles and 
katy-dids, and I know that vibrations which produce sound may also 
break the objects which make them ; and, finally, I cracked my own 
voice singing in the choir, so that this horn-story, too, carries a fine 
moral. But I do not see the sense in the story of the Holy Grail as 
it is at present told. The moral of it is certainly bad; for the Bible 
represents our Saviour and his disciples as very poor, so where did 
the emerald goblet come from, unless Judas stole it and made a 
“fence” of Joseph of Arimathea? See what irreverent thoughts the 
the story puts into the purest and most unsuspicious minds! 

But pshaw! I am not going through with the details of the web 
and woof of a story-evidently manufactured from the whole cloth. I 
know the true, genuine, only authentic story of the San Greal, as it is 
spelled now-a-days. It, in reality, is not San Greal, nor Saint Greal, 
nor San or Saint Graal, at all. The true name of it is Sawgre Real, 
which is good Spanish for “royal blood” ; and the true story about it I 
am going to tell you. . 

You have long ago discovered, dear reader, from my name, that I 
am of true Saxon blood. The Anglo-Saxon words are Céapan, to 
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buy, and Seéadwas, shadows ; whence Capelsay, by the most natural 
transitions in the world, ” to 4, and the rest: of course you under- 
stand all about it, as must every philologist. The mischief is that 
the meaning has not changed a particle though the form has been 
modified. I am areal shadow-buyer, as my fathers were before me. 
But this is a personal matter in which you take no interest. I would 
not have referred to myself at all had it not been necessary to do so 
in order to let you know how I became acquainted with the story. It 
is most siatdwed tt me to be retiring and reserved; and I will only 
consult my own inclination in being as modest as possible, and in 
being vague with such names, titles, and dates as are not absolutely 
necessary for understanding my story. 

It happened once upon a time, nearly two hundred years ago, that 
an old gentleman of my name had occasion to entertain the Spanish 
Ambassador to the English Court at his country residence in a certain 
English shire. Where it was, and how it happened so, I need not 
tell. The Spanish Ambassador—we will call him Don Pedro, 
though that was not his name — was a very polite man, and though 
his English was not of the best, he tould make himself understood 
so well that a young lady who was there on a Christmas visit to the 
Capelsays, nid who afterwards married one of the Capelsay boys 
(you see how homely I make my story to avoid the appearance of 
bragging), was able years afterwards to tell the story perfectly to her 
children, one of whom came to America and handed it down to me, 
with even the shrugs, fine expressions of countenance, and bad 
English with which it was first told. As well as I can I will spare 

ou the bad English, and shrugs and grimaces are not well conveyed 

/print. You can imagine the Ambassador’s dark, long grave face, 

ack eyes, and Roman nose, his courteous politeness, his graceful 
gesticulations. Place him before you, as I have often done, seated, 
on Christmas Eve, with the whole Capelsay family in front of a huge 
fire, and listen to his story. 

“Spain is a great nation,” said he, “a very great nation ; but she 
has long been ooh by dissensions within and without. For ages 
this hag been her history ; and they will continue yet for ages unless 
the Sangre Real, the true royal blood, may sooner be found. You do 
not know the story of the Sangre Keal, much my most respected host, 
and you most reat f nant ladies? Well, if you will deign to grant me 
attention I will recount to you that most curious and remarkable 

st 


“Ring Ruderic was lord of all Spain, from Gallia Narbonensis to 
Mauritania itself, when the madditos Moors (excuse me, gentle ladies !) 
entered his country as enemies. It was said that they were invited 
there by certain Christians who were offended with King Ruderic for 
his amours with Florinda, or la Caba, the daughter of the most noble 
Count Julian ; but this was all a base and vulgar Moorish fiction, 
which tried to throw shame upon one of Spain’s fairest and most 
virtuous damsels, and at the same time to brand the Christians with 
horrible perfidy. Florinda was, in truth, the very beloved wife of 
Ruderic, who was a great king, wise in council, terrible in battle, and 
gentle and earnest as a girl in his affections: witness the vengeance 
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taken upon Vitiza for cruelty to the old man, Don Ruderic’s father, 
whose eyes he caused to be put out before the death-sentence was 
executed, 

“ A blow to his affections was more than Ruderic could patiently 
endure; and it was because of this vengeance that Count Julian was 
opposed to the marriage of his daughter with the' King ; for Vitiza 
was her uncle, the brother of her mother. But what would you have? 
Ruderic, when he was still only the eldest son of the Duke of 
Cérdova, was in love with Florinda, and she with him, With the 
consent of parents they had exchanged vows of love and fidelity. 
And was an uncle more or less to be allowed to stand in the way? 
Ruderic did not kill him as her uncle, but as the enemy and cruel 
tyrant to his own father. This, as you perceive, made all the differ- 
ence in the world; and besides this, the killing of Vitiza was a public 
and political affair, and the love of Ruderic and Vitiza’s niece was 
entirely private and personal, and so there could be no possible 
contest between the two. If Vitiza had been Count Julian’s own 
brother now, the opposition to the marriage would have been natural ; 
but he was only his brother-in-law, which certainly made the 
opposition appear a little strange, as we think nowadays, more 
particularly as his wife, Florinda’s mother, was dead. However, 
men will differ in taste. 

“My own family being originally from Andalusia, I have all these 
particulars from a sure source. Count Julian was very much opposed 
to the match, and both his daughter and her lover — now the king, and 
none the less lovable for that — found the opposition unreasonable and 
even ridiculous. It was in vain that the Count told the lover to go 
to walk —vayase vd. @ pasear (whence you English have the slang 
term ‘walk Spanish ’— ah, hah, you see, ladies, I know English!) The 
lover would go to walk, but he would come back again at night; and 
as the guitar had not been then invented, or at least then introduced 
into Spain, he would whistle under the window of the lady of his 
heart. 

“ Ah, dear ladies, excuse me while I invoke a blessing upon the 
man who first invented whistling ; who must surely have been our 
father Adam. It seems to me impossible that he could have felt the 
first blows of fate without at least forming his mouth to whistle. 
Whistling is the true ejaculation of the emotions. The partridge and 
throstle whistle only in the time of love ; the deer whistles only when 
angry or suddenly alarmed; and the most austere Hidalgo will 
whistle if he should chance to stump his gouty toe. Imagine, if you 
please, the wondering delight of little Abel, sitting under a shady 
tree beside some gurgling rill, watching his flock, as he framed his 
mouth to bring forth those wondrous, unaccustomed sounds, now 
high, now low, now loud, then soft, then trilling up and down the 
natural scale! Ah, what rapture to feel that he possessed and bore 
about with him so sweet a power! 

“But let me not dwell too long upon this delicious theme. La 
Caba would hear the dulcet notes of her beloved; and in spite of 
her Duenna’s watchfulness, would often descend to the postern of the 

castle and hold sweet converse with him across the moat. Tradition 
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says that she too tried on several occasions to make melodious 
response to the amorous tones of her lover; but it is certain that she 
never whistled, as a habit, after her marriage. It is a strange thing 
that man should usurp the sole use of certain natural habits. You 
English, who so delight to curse and swear, deny your wives the right 
to swear ever so little; and even we Spaniards, courteous as we are, 
and fond of all natural things, are shocked to hear a woman whistle ; 
though, no doubt, she would whistle as well as a man if we allowed 
her to practise. 

“ Not for long continued this distant courtship. A hawking party one 
bright day in the spring, when the doves, already mated, were cooing 
in every wood, gave the opportunity for the evasion of the lovers ; and 
a brief ceremony in a small way-side chapel of Our Lady gave Ruderic 
the right to ride on boldly to his castle with his bride. A goodly 
company of the most devoted courtiers, warned of the occasion, was 
in attendance to escort the happy pair from the bridal altar; and as 
they gaily rode along, Ruderic in front upon his war-steed, and Flo- 
rinda by his side upon her ambling palfrey, from a small eminence 
they had to surmount they descried upon the right a dust, as from 
furiously ridden destriers advancing down the main road into which 
they must soon debouch. So says the tradition, though I cannot im- 
agine wherein the dust differed from that which would have been 
raised by a drove of Audalusian cattle driven rapidly. At any rate 
the bridal party soon saw that it was Count Julian, with his mounted 
men-at-arms and his noble companions of the chase, in full pursuit 
of the errant daughter. 
©The Count, knowing the bent of his daughter’s affections, ‘sus- 
pected whither she had bent her steps as soon as it was reported to 
him that she was missing ; and he was in a pretty rage. 

“¢ Perhaps she is lost,’ suggested young Count Almodobar, himself 
a suitor for the fair one, favored by the father. 

“Tost! What do you mean? puto de baston!’ shouted Count 
Julian, boiling with wrath. 

“¢T mean lost here in the woods, cabeza redonda/’ replied the as- 
tonished Count Almodobar. 

“¢T hope it is no worse,’ answered Count Julian, calming himself. 
‘But we'll go and see. Methinks I can find her.’ Then calling all 
his company together he led in the pursuit. 

“When the two companies came near, there was a halt and a for- 
mation of battle front, the young wife being sent to the rear; and 
just as Ruderic was about to order the charge to be sounded, and 
with the battle-cry ‘A Ruderic!’ to hurl himself and his armed men 
upon the opposing company, Count Julian in person advanced alone, 
as though to parley; and when he came near enough to distinguish 
the King, and to speak, he called in hoarse, broken accents: ‘My 
daughter ! my daughter!’ 

“She is here, most noble Count,’ answered Ruderic, with proud, 
unfaltering voice. 

“¢Ts she married?’ asked the father. _ 

“¢She is, most illustrious Count,’ replied Ruderic. 

“« Are you certain of it?’ asked Count Julian in atone of in- 
sistance. ; 
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“¢T am, Sir Count,’ replied King Ruderic, raising his visor, a smile 
of proud joy illumining his features. 

“Are you married, my daughter?’ asked the Count of Florinda, 
who just then rode up to the front beside her lord, feeling herself a 
heroine for any wordy battle which might be going on. 

“«T am, father,’ replied the happy bride. 

“That will do. I just wished to be certain of it,’ muttered the 
Count, dropping his chin to his breast ; and he thereupon turned his 
horse and rode back to his company in a brown study, and they 
presently all turned rein and rode back at slower pace to the Count 
Julian’s castle, leaving the way free. 

“This was the peaceful and auspicious beginning of a married life, 
which, alas! was not so to continue to the end. Florinda never saw 
her father afterwards, except at some funeral, or at church; and his 
reasons for not being on familiar terms with her and her husband 
were natural. ‘If Vitiza had been my own brother,’ he said when 
remonstrated with by mutual friends, ‘I only being concerned, could 
be magnanimous and pardon my son-in-law the King; but as he was 
my brother-in-law it would not look so well. I have to regard the 
memory of my poor wife, and the feelings of my wife’s family. 
Really, a man of my conditioii cannot afford a high-mindedness which 
every one would say is so cheap.’ So the surly feud waskept up. A 
distant bow, a formal courtesy when they chanced to meet in public, 
was the only recognition of acquaintance; and even Florinda’s 
younger sisters, though they pined for the affection of a dear sister 
surrounded by the delights of a court, were not allowed to visit her 
until after they were married and were no longer under parental 
control. 

“TI suppose,” continued Don Pedro, parenthetically, “that such a 
condition of family affairs could not exist here in your merry England, 
where the skies only are austere. You have your home, your family 
circle, which is never invaded by dissensions. So strong are your 
family affections that I suppose that there is no Englishman who 
would not pardon his daughter if she ran away and married any man 
above her wealth or station, even if the bridegroom had killed his 
bride’s maternal uncle who deserved killing. But in bright Spain 
where the people only are austere, it is, or it used to be, very different. 
There is there too much pride to make an appearance of cheap mag- 
nanimity. 

“But in due time Ruderic was consoled for the loss of the affec- 
tionate companionship of his wife’s family ; and Florinda herself, when 
she dandled her fine boy upon her lap, forgot all less intimate loves. 
And there was feasting and revelry in the kingly castle, and all over 
the land. Even Count Julian could gracefully lay aside his offence 
as a father and as a brother-in-law, to revel as became a loyal subject, 
and to boast as became a grandfather. 

~“Ruderic drank deep and swore many a great oath by all his 
paternal gods that he had the finest wife and the finest boy in Chris- 
tendom. You must remember, charming ladies, that he was a huge, 
blue-eyed Visigoth ; not at all, either in appearance or manners, what 
the Spanish Hidalgo of to-day is. He lacked that delicacy of appear- 
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ange and refinement of habits and manners which nine hundred years 
of enlightenment and true religion have impressed upon our race. 

“Vou must understand, dear ladies, that Spaniards represent 
several distinct races. The most ancient and polished of all are the 
Jones, from whom my family —” 

“Stop!” cried out the Father Capelsay. “The who, did you say?” 

“The Jones,” replied Don Pedro, “I do not know if I translate 
it correctly. In Spanish we call it HZonios.” 

“ How do you spell it in English?” asked the elder Capelsay. 

“J-o-n-i-o-s,” said Don Pedro. “TI translate it the Jones.” 

“Jones it is, by the Lord Harry!” exclaimed the elder Capelsay. 
“And do you mean to say you are a Jones, Don Pedro? You don’t 
look like any of the family we have in England.” 

“Oh pshaw! Father ; they were the Iones, the ancient Hellenes or 
Greeks,” * said the eldest son, afterwards Lord But it makes 
no difference who he was ; he was only my ancestor’s brother. 

“Well, well,” said the old gentleman, “it’s no odds; we are all 
descended from Adam. Go on, Don Pedro.” 

“TI was going to enumerate the various races from whom we Spani- 
ards have sprung,” resumed Don Pedro ; “but it would hardly be so 
interesting to the ladies as it will be to continue my story of the Sangre 
Real. 

“King Ruderic, being a light-haired, blue-eyed, great-bodied Visi- 
goth, was boisterous, a mighty eater, and a drinker without measure. 
But he was a man of affairs; and while he attended to his business 
with great strictness, he made all his officers do the same. He was 
his own public opinion ; and punishment followed upon the very heels 
of discovery. There was beforehand no long talk — palaver, as you 
Englishmen say, making use of a good Spanish word ; and after an 
officer was dismissed he never became an aspirant again, but his friends 
and enemies soon forgot him —as they did the other dead. So when 
it came to take down in the public registers all the marks about the 
royal child, and all the incidents of his, birth, there was neither delay 
nor carelessness displayed, though the whole week before had been 
spent in revelry. Ruderic showed himself even more than usually 
exacting of precision upon this occasion ; and there was good cause 
for it. 

“There can be no doubt of the fact that at this time, and for long 
ages, in Spain there were astrologers who could predict from the stars 
what should come to pass. In proof of it I need only mention the 
case of the King Hixem, who, one morning in the year 178 (of the 
Hegira, as the accursed Moors counted it ; but in reality the year of 
our Lord 794), while amusing himself in his garden at Cérdova, ob- 
served a celebrated astrologer regarding him with a sad countenance ; 
and when the king asked him why hg did so, and forced him to reply, 
the answer was: ‘Because it is written in the heavens that Hixem 
shall die before two years.’ And accordingly Hixem did die in the 
first days of the moon Safar of the year 180 (A.D. 796). Such evidence 
as this cannot possibly be overcome. 


* This singular conversation throws a clear and convincing light upon the pretensions of some 
of our Georgia Joneses. I have long been convinced that a family so numerous and so differing 
eould not all be descended from the same Welshman. . 
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“The knowledge or the virtue of the art of astrology has since that 
time gradually failed, until it no longer exists ; and we are therefore 
justified in believing that it existed in an even stronger degree before 
the time of Hixem. Indeed, I can see no reason against the fact that 
it reached in Spain its culmination about the time of Ruderic, who was 
the last Christian king for ages. We may the more assuredly assume 
the probable fact, as one part of the prediction of Blastifon, the great 
court astrologer of Ruderic, has certainly come to pass. 

“The day after the marriage of Ruderic, Blastifon appeared before 
him as he was seated in his council hall surrounded by the officers and 
the array of his court. The great astrologer, clothed in his robes of 
office, advanced towards the throne with singular solemnity in gait and 
countenance, and, in the midst of the deep silence of awe which fell 
upon all, exclaimed in sonorous tones: Loado sea aguel cuyo imperio es 
eterno, y sin contrariedades! En la Sangre Real azul estan la paz y la 
gloria de Espana; en su dato la vergiienza. ‘The substance of which 
is, in English: ‘Blessed be that One whose kingdom is eternal, and 
without contradictions or disappointments. In the blue royal blood 
is the peace and the glory of Spain ; in its loss is shame and confusion.’ 

“And then he turned and went out as grandly as he came. Where- 
upon, as soon as the courtiers could get breath, there was fine disput- 
ing ; for men and women were then much as they are now. ‘The old 
fool!’ said some; ‘that’s his bid: who doesn’t know that as well as 
he does?’ ‘Old owl!’ exclaimed others; ‘he sat up all last night 
making that up. What does he mean by blue, royal blood? Ha, ha! 
ha! How will her Majesty like the idea of having a blue baby!’ 

“But Ruderic himself was deeply impressed by the manner and 
words of the great Blastifon ; and though the nobles seized upon the 
term blue blood, and would often ask in derision of the ‘blue blood’ 
of each other (whence the term has come seriously down to us their 
descendants), yet he caused careful note to be made of the exact words. 
And in due time he saw that which struck his hopeful soul as a good 
reason for it. ‘ ' 

“When the time of her Majesty came she was in a great fright ; and 
when her infant was presented to her view she shut her eyes closely, 
and asked in a feeble voice. ‘Is it blue?’ ‘Blue indeed!’ was 
the reply of the royal monthly nurse — ‘blue indeed! He’s rather 
red now, but he’ll be as fine and white a boy as you ever saw, and just 
the image of his father.’ 

“This seemed to give the lie to the great astrologer, and for a few 
hours his reputation was entirely gone ; and the good loyal Visigoths 
who were then the courtiers as you have since then had the Normans 
(and as you now have the Dutch, if I may be allowed in this private 
circle to say so), came near mobbing him. But upon a close examin- 
ation of the royal infant there was discovered in the skin behind the 
left ear a splotch about the size of a real—” 
~ “Stop, Don Pedro! Come here, Alfred,” interrupted the dear old 
lady Capelsay. “Turn your head, my son. See here, Don Pedro. 
Here is just such a purple mark; and there was one on our John, 
though his hair now covers it; and one on Charles; and on Lucy — 
Why, all our children have it. It runs in my husband’s family —” 


‘ 


ie 
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“No doubt, much respected Madam,” replied Don Pedro, “and a 
noble Capelsay upon the throne of Spain would certainly be of ad- 
vantage. But the mark found upon the royal infant was not purple. 
It was blue; a dark blue; such as may sometimes be found around 
the contused eye of one of your hearty Englishmen. 

“Tt was a very remarkable mark, and the most accurate and 
minute measurements were taken of it by the Royal Engineers-in-Chief ; 
and the exact directions and bearings of every angle and curve of it 
were determined by the Chief Royal Astronomers and Royal Navi- 
gators ; and its color and shadings were laboriously described by a 
conclave of the most eminent painters and literary men of the king- 
dom. Every pains was taken to secure precision ; and it turned out 
the next day that every one of the courtiers who, it was thought, had 
gone to mob Blastifon, had really gone there with the sole intent of 
preventing his being mobbed, and all of them thereafter kept up and 
even increased their devotion to that great man. Ruderic himself 
could not do enough for the great astrologer—a very common oc 
currence to kings and others who have such subjects to reward. 

“ Dichoso Rey! Dichosa Edad! 1 beg your pardon, dear ladies ; 
the contemplation of the then perfect peace and glory of my dear 
country caused me to forget myself. Ruderic was a happy king ; the 
condition of his people was happy ; and the Sangre Real was safe. 
The future seemed secure. 

“ But alas! a terrible age was coming; and it began before the 
royal child was ten years old. On the southern side of the Mediter- 
ranean the Moslem hosts were taking possession of all worth having, 
in order to convert to their faith all worth saving; and under Muza 
ben Noseir had pushed their conquests to the Atlantic on the west, 
and to the deserts of the south. In his repose at Tangier, Muza ben 
Noseir heard from the natives, and from some perfidious Spaniard 
renegados, most glowing accounts of Spain —the country only twelve 
miles distant from Africa across the calm sea which rolls between the’ 
Straits. They spoke of its vast provinces, many rich cities, and pro- 
digious public monuments ; and represented that in the beauty of its 
skies it was equal to) Syria, in its temperature and climate equal to 
Yemen; that it excelled India in its sweets and flowers, Egypt in its 
fruits and bountiful harvests, Cathay in its frequent and precious 
mines. It was pretended by Muza ben Noseir, who was a great:com- 
mander, and knew how to give gifts to secure his position of com- 
mand as well as how to receive them when he was in command ; by 
him it was pretended that he cared not so much for these goodly 
things as he did for the many souls which inhabited this heavenly 
land, but were dwelling in the spiritual darkness and peril of Christi- 
anity. ‘They must be rescued at all hazards and to the last extrem- 
ity,’ wrote he to the Caliph, Walid ben Abdelmelec ; ‘and if the hosts 


of Islam also gain a rich empire for themselves, it will be that much 


more for the glory of God and for the good of the followers of His 
Prophet.’ . 
“Went not himself, however, Muza ben Noseir, but first he sent 


" Taric ben Zeyad with a small company to spy out the difficulties of 


landing a large force. And when Taric returned with a good report, 
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the Wali Muza charged him with a large host to cross over, land, and 
conquer. The Christians upon shore made some opposition, but 
were soon beaten off; and after the landing Taric burned his ships to 
deprive his troops of all hope of flight. Before they had advanced en- 
tirely out of sight of the sea they were met by the great cavalier Tadmir 
with seventeen hundred Christians ; but they, too, were easily beaten 
off And then Tadmir wrote to Ruderic that formidable and strange 
enemies ‘by way of Africa, but whether from heaven or from hell he 
did not know, had landed to ravage the country ; and he implored 
the King to hasten to repel them in person, and with the whole force 
of his kingdom. 

“Imagine the consternation caused by this unexpected news! 
Ruderic called for his sword, lance, and charger, and then when 
going to mount his horse thought to call for his armor (which haste 
and forgetfulness were a bad sign), and finally bethought him of his 
Council and Secretaries, and called them all together impetuously. 
Orders were given, composed, and revised, were copied and sealed, 
and then were sent by swift couriers all over the land to assemble the 
Christian warriors, The confusion and tumult spread from the King’s 
place to every castle and hut throughout Spain. ‘They kill every 
one!’ said some. ‘They eat all they kill!’ said others. ‘They are 
Demeonios who eat flesh uncooked!” said others, again. ‘They are 
innumerable, and use no salt, the heathen!’ added still others. 

“There was hurry, arming, and trooping everywhere. The high- 
ways were thronged with single adventurers, with squads and with 
battalions, some on foot but most on horseback, all hastening to the 
place of rendezvous. And in a few days Ruderic was able to start to 
the field with more than a hundred thousand men. 

“Ah, it was a dreadful beginning to a still more dreadful time ! 


Florinda, almost alone, was undismayed. No timid girl was she to ~ 


tremble at the first sound of danger, but a woman of intellect and 
fortitude who encouraged her husband, as do all sensible wives in 
Spain, upon the path which she knew he was bound to pursue. ‘Go, 
my Ruderic,” said she, ‘and sweep from the earth this pestilent scum!’ 


And when the royal child besought his parents to let him go too: 


*No, my son,” was the answer; ‘it would not really amuse you. 
And, besides, the hope of Spain is centred in you, and you might be 
eaten up.’ ‘How could they eat me up if I had on my armor?’ 
replied the undismayed boy, in the innocence of childhood. * 
“And Ruderic parted with his wife and child and presented himself 
at Guadalede, in front of the power of Islam, with an army of ninety 
thousand men. He had selected a strong and active rear-guard, so 
that a smaller proportion of his men straggled off and were lost to 
the service than generally deserts from a new army. Toa tere 
“Three days the dreadful fray went on with varying success ; and 
on the third day, while performing prodigies of valor; eri 
was slain. ' P 
“The glorious Spanish army could not as an army su 
of its leader. The tradition is not precise upon the pe it we are 
justified by all previous and subsequent history im g 
uderic had no second in command ; that he was one of the 
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ighters to his own hand who confide their plans to no man, and who 
‘annot brook one who has the remotest opportunity of becoming a 
ival in glory. Otherwise the noble Spanish army would not have 
lissolved only on account of the loss of one man. There could 
ndeed have been no lieutenant ; and we know too well the lofty and 
ttubborn pride of the Spaniard to suppose that Count This would for 
1 moment give the precedence to Count That ; or that Don Such-a- 
sne would allow Don Such-another to order him and his troops about 
inless he had his commission to do so, all signed and sealed, in his 
pocket — supposing that they then had pockets. So, though un- 
whipped, the Spanish army as an army dissolved itself, much to the 
joy of the enemy, who had made up their minds to do so presently 
themselves, being thoroughly beaten, How a small accident or the 
delay of a little time may change the whole history of a nation! 

“ But though King Ruderic was dead, the King of Spain lived. The 
Sangre Real, the palladium of Spain, was still safe ; and swift messen- 
gers hurried to besirns the Queen of the woe which had come upon 
the nation, and to enable her to avert still further woe by providing 
for the flight and ultimate safety of the boy. * All is lost in Andalusia,’ 
said they, ‘or it soon will be ; and as for Castile, it is but a mouthful.’ 

“Without more ado the grand woman arranged to place her son, 
her only hope and the ultimate hope of his country, in charge of some 
faithful retainers, and send him to Segovia; and then she set herself 
to work to organize the home troops and the few terrified survivors 
of Guadalede who had arrived, into an army of defence for the 
ancient capital city Tolaitola, now Toledo, into the palace of which 
Ruderie had, after the birth of their son, removed from his own 
castle near Villa Nueva del Rey in Cordova. 

“Not many weeks did she have for preparation. ‘The enemy was 
indeed valiant, but the fears of the noble and innocent population of 
Spain made their valor vastly the more effective ; and for the most 
Rar, the overrunning of the country of Andalusia and Granada, 
and the approach through New Castile, was only limited by the speed 
and endurance of their horses. Almost all the great warriors of 
Spain who were not killed at the ill-fated Guadalede were wandering 
fugitives. As the terror of the enemy increased with the approach of 
Taric, most of the inhabitants of the capital, upon whom the Queen 
had counted, fled from the city with their families ; rightly judging 
thag with their families they could build up elsewhere a city equal to 
Toledo; if it should be destroyed, but that Nature would strive in 
vain to re-create a progeny like theirs if they should be destroyed. 

“When the first flying scouts of the enemy were reported to have 
been seen in the neighborhood of Puerto San Vincente, Florinda 
hurried away her son to pass the mountains to Segovia, in Old Castile, 
and herself remained to conduct the defence. In a few days ‘Taric 
thundered for admission at the gates of her city. Provisions even 
then had began to be scarce within the walls, for the country people 
had for weeks been too frightened to leave their homes to bring in 
supplies, and the town-people had been too timid to venture out after 
them. So, as Taric could not be persuaded by talk to give over his 
intention to occupy the place, Florinda left the palace and crossed 
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the river with a few attendants to rejoin her son, first having agreed 
with that great leader of the hosts of the Crescent upon a truce for 
one week, at the expiration of which time, if succors should not have 
arrived, the capital was to be surrendered ata certain hour, ‘Taric 
was glad and felt safe in making this agreement, because his troops 
were fatigued and he knew that there were no succors to arrive ; and 
Florinda rejoiced, because she knew that if affairs were properly 
managed it gave her a start of a whole week, in which time she could 
go far on her way. 

“Tradition tells us that the proud and affectionate lady wept sorely 
as, clad in sombre habiliments, she took her way that night down the 
steep declivity to the little boat at the foot which was to bear her 
across the river, over which most of her attendants had already 
passed. It was a grievous thing to flee from her glory, to leave 
the palace of her husband, which was a great and marvellously fur- 
nished house filled with very precious treasures. Her tender soul 
found cause for grief in the fact that the golden crown of her husband, 
ornamented with precious stones and engraved with his name, his birth, 
his mighty deeds and his death, had not been according to custom 
added to the twenty-five others of his Gothic predecessors upon the 
throne of Spain which Taric would find deposited in a hall of the 
palace. No such glorious record and affecting solace had her husband 
left ; but he had left the still more precious reminder and solace, the 
Sangre Real, and she would hasten to join her son and to support his 
fortunes. 

“Alas! the admirable lady, worn down by labors and by grief, had 
miscalculated her strength. Before she reached San Ildefonso she 
sickened, and at that place she died, commending her son, the hope 
of the glory of Spain, to the care of his country, 

“Behold then, dear ladies, the only representative of the Sexgre 
eal an orphan in care of his countrymen in general! Men are. 
unfortunately not like the murmurous hosts which make their honey. 
Each man thinks himself the centre towards which everything gravi- 
tates, and without which all things would lose their just proportions ; 
whereas the worker-bee, instinctively regarding itself as only a unit in 
a grand scheme of existence, will freely sacrifice its life to preserve 
not only its actual but its prospective ruler, and, which is far more 
grievous, will even bear uncomplainingly the support of its drones ; 
though in case of the loss of its queen and her royal progeny the Ifive 
can, by the exquisite art which instinct has taught, produce another 
royal line. This reflection magnifies the without-reason, what you 
English call the unreflecting action, of the Spanish people, who in 
case of its total loss could not re-create or cause to be reproduced the 
Sangre Real. 

“Yet what could the Sangre Real expect? An orphan boy without 
armed power or wise councillors to make himself respected or looked 
up to! When the enemy approached Segovia he fled to Palencia with 
the few retainers he was able to keep by the attraction of his high 
birth and the remainder of his money and jewels; from Palencia to 
Leon with a still more diminished retinue ; from Leon to Ovieda, and 
thence to Santillana, with only one old man, his father’s head falconer, 
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who would not abandon him. At Santillana his faithful servitor died, 
and from the time he left that town to go to Tolosa authentic history 
has lost sight of him. 

“This, my much respected host and dear ladies, is the genuine 
history of that Sangre Real which it behooves all patriotic Spaniards 
to find; for, say what we may, it is not with men as with bees: no art 
can convert an ordinary man into a true king who shall leave a progeny 
of true kings. My own family, the antiquity of which I have made 
known to you, and two or three other families, are alone possessed of 
the tradition. The expedition of Charlemagne which ended so dis- 
astrously at Roncesvalles, not far from Tolosa, was inspired chiefly 
by a desire to discover the Sangre Real and set its representative 
again upon the throne of Spain. This I also know from tradition, 
which is the only true source of whatever of history is worth preserv- 
ing. The real reason why we (those whom fate has preserved in a 
high station in order to preserve this tradition), the only reason why 
we are faithful to the throne in all changes is that we desire to have it 
upheld and ready for the reception of the true Sangre Real, which is to 
deliver Spain from all internal woes and external fears. 

“Tf you ask me what hope we can have now that nine hundred 
years have passed, I can answer that we have a most reasonable 
and sure hope. We argue in this way: the prediction of Blastifon 
has certainly been fulfilled so far as it relates to the confusion (not 
shame! the noble Spaniard has no shame to regret) which should 
ensue upon the loss of the Sangre Real. That fact establishes the 
absolute truth of the prediction in all its parts. But would heaven 
have allowed its stars to take the trouble to prognosticate safety and 
‘glory to the nation so long as the Sangre Real remained upon the 
throne, if that were to be the case for only ten or a dozen years? We 
think not ; and many circumstances confirm our opinion. 

“Remark, I pray you, that including Ruderic the last there were 
twenty-six Gothic kings of Spain, and that including Abu Abdallah 
the last there were just twenty-six Moorish kings of Spain. It is 
‘true we are now only at the sixth since the accursed infidels were 
driven from the country and all its divers shattered states were re- 
united ; and though I can never see it, what is more cheering to the 
heart of the true Spaniard than that two hundred, three hundred, four 
‘hundred years hence (what matters the length of time so it come at 
last !), the true Sangre Real shall again sit upon the throne, and peace 
-and glory shall again take up their abode in the great kingdom! See 
what has already been done since a Christian king reigned. New 
worlds have been discovered, and new peoples ; great wars have been 
successfully waged ; we have, in fine, had plenty of glory, but during 
that glorious time no peace. See what it is at this moment. We 
have plenty of peace but not a little bit of glory. But when the 
Sangre Real shall appear we shall have perfect peace and great glory, 
and Spain shall again be the chief arbiter of nations! 

“Of course it will reappear. There can be no reasonable doubt 
about it. The periodical nature of all earthly changes in affairs 
would make us to know it even if there were no true and solemn pre- 
‘diction expressly to that effect. How it will appear is a matter of 
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small moment. Our theory with regard to its disappearance is this: 
The young king was at most fourteen years old when he was last 
heard of ; as strong and lusty a stripling and as fond of Lnfernaculo 
and other boyish games as the healthiest son of the poorest ‘peasant 
in the land—which, allow me to say, charming ladies, is a most 
nonsensical comparison which I make to be in the fashion. To be 
more true to the nature of things, his own father could not have been 
more vital and more boisterous in his childhood. Bereft of station 
and friends, in a strange corner of his own land, and destitute of 
means, he no doubt sought employment; and as his childish impres- 
sions wore off by the attrition of his passions, appetites, and labor for 
existence, he settled down into a superior sort of countryman. If he 
died-and left no children the prediction was false. But the prediction 
was true ; therefore he lived and married and left children, who in 
their turn did the same, and will in their turn do the same until the 
prediction shall be fulfilled to the hope as well as to the letter. We 
do not suppose that all of his descendants have had and have that 
same blue mark behind the ear; nor would just such a mark be 
necessary to fulfil the prediction. We do suppose and know, how- 
ever, that the blue mark runs in the family, and that the representa- 
tive of the true Saugre Real who next is seated upon the throne will 
have, or his respected mother will remember that he had, blue about 
- him somewhere, so as to mark him as of the Sangre Real.” 

Don Pedro by this time had become very declamatory, losing the 
measured solemnity with which he told most of his story. And after 
a few more loud words about the future and past glory of his country, 
he jumped up from his seat, and making a formal bow, said :— 

“ You, much my respected host, and you, dear ladies, in the weeks 
that I have been here you allow me the liberty to choose my time to 
go to bed, and do not as do our more ceremonious Spaniards, who 
will often keep each other up all night, protesting now and then in 
turns that-he or she never retires early, but does not wish to keep the 
other up; each fearing to appear inclined to leave the society of the 
other. I relate this as a matter of curious local manners; but I 
avail myself of your frank manners and true politeness to say good- 
night. May you have pleasant dreams, and may neither visions nor 
hopes about the Sangre Real disturb the rest of the ladies.” 

After he had gone out the old lady Capelsay said: 

‘“What do you think of Don Pedro, Pa?” 

“Pshaw! Mother,” interrupted the eldest son; “up in London 
ladies don’t call their husbands Pa.” 

“See here, Master John,” said the father, who always ruled with a 
firm hand; “your mother is not to be schooled into London fine 
manners by you!” Then, more gently: “Go to bed, my son, if you 
are sleepy.” 

“T beg Mother’s pardon, Sir, and yours too,” said the son with 
‘gentleness ; “ J am not at all sleepy, and I should ra like to hear 
your opinion.” 

“About what?” asked the father. 

“About Don Pedro and his story,” was the reply. X 

“It’s a very good story,” said the father. 
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“But what do you think of the truth of it?” asked John. 

“Well, I don’t know that its truth makes any difference,” replied the 
old gentleman. “Thank my stars and garters, I’m no Spaniard, so 
I don’t have to trust to it.” 

“ But if we were Spaniards,” insisted John, “I should think that 
it would make a good deal of difference to us.” 

“ Not a bit,” answered his father. “It might make a difference to 
those alive when the twenty-sixth king mounts the throne, but —” 

“Then you think the story true?” interrupted John, 

“Wait, Sir,” said his father; “I didn’t say so. I say nothing at 
all about the truth of the story; and I wish you'd quit your witness- 
box ways with me. All that I say is that it is a very good story, and, 
true or false, history is filled with stories neither half so probable nor 
so good. It’s true enough for all useful purposes, so you believe it.” 

“Then you don’t believe it?” said John. 

“Go to bed, Sir!” thundered the father, half good-humoredly ; 
“it’s none of your business what I believe.” And then, when his 
son had taken up his candle and left the room, smiling, he continued : 
“Really that boy is disagreeably sharp, and I pity the girl who 
marries him. I’m glad my other sons are such dunderheads ”’—a 
remark which had its sweet and its sour to the couple of young 
sweethearts who were still in the room. 

* * * * * * * * 

Now, my dear reader, I have told you my story of the San Greal, 
or Holy Grail; and am glad to see that you like it so well. There is 
not much difference between the sound of San Greal and that of 
Sangre Real ; but, as you perceive, there is a great difference between 
the substance and probability of the two stories. I, John Capelsay 
of Georgia, am of the opinion of the older Capelsay of England : 
that it makes very little odds whether it be true or not true, so you 
believe it. Everything which does not personally concern us here or 
hereafter is in the same category, and we may indifferently believe or 
withhold our belief — except for this, that it is so much more com- 
fortable to believe when we can do so without manifest folly. 

“Don Pedro, it was discovered by the young folk, was as great a 
story-teller as Queen Scheherazade herself; and I may hereafter en- 
tertain you with some of his true tales, if you desire it. Ah, what a 
capital writer I should be —if you could only believe it! 


Joun S. Hour. 


A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 


AMES ELLIS was born somewhere on the borders of Adams 
county, Pennsylvania, and what is now known as Carroll 
county, Maryland. At the age of fifteen he and his brother resolved 
to abandon the old home and go to sea in search of adventures, with 
an especial eye to making their fortunes in the tropics ; so, travelling 
on foot to Baltimore, they shipped in a schooner bound for the West 
Indies. When out for a number of days the vessel was wrecked, and 
the cargo and most of the crew lost. Ellis and his brother, however, 
got safe to shore ; and after a journey on foot of over three hundred 
miles to the nearest seaport, they found a Portuguese merchantman 
driven there by stress of weather, and shipped aboard her for Brazil. 
When but three days out at sea the vessel went to pieces in a storm, 
and every soul on board save Ellis perished. Ellis was picked up 
by a Spanish ship from Barcelona, and carried to New Orleans. 

He now concluded to abandon the sea. New Orleans was in those 
times the resort of many daring adventurers and freebeoters, and in a 
few months Ellis had formed the acquaintance of some of the boldest 
and most abandoned of these men. For four years he lived in and 
about the city, drifting up and down the river as inclination or business 
demanded, His life was one of daily danger and excitement. He 

‘became proficient in the French and Spanish languages, while the 
loose habits prevailing at the time on the river were not without their 
influence upon him. He soon became an adépt at swearing, horse- 
trading, drinking, and card-playing ; and while he at first shunned 
the desperate personal encounters so common in that region at the 
time, still his associates and habits in time forced him into them, and 
before the four years were out he had fought half-a-dozen duels, and 
in hand-to-hand struggles had killed men, although on several occasions 
he had fared badly and received desperate wounds.’ Thus he came 
to be classed with the most daring and reckless spirits on the river. 

At the close of the fourth year, in.a bloody battle, he killed his man, 
and that under peculiarly aggravated circumstances. He was charged 
with having brought on the fight in order to kill his personal enemy. 
Individual members of the clan censured him severely, while the 
personal friends of the deceased talked freely of vengeance. Whether 
Ellis’s part in this tragedy was as discreditable as was reported or not, 
certain it is that he deemed it prudent to flee the country. ‘The 
authorities, too, felt called upon to rid the settlement of these danger- 
ous pests, and Ellis and a dozen others were marked down as proper 
persons to be sacrificed to the outraged and violated laws of this 
territory, So the outlaws of Natchez and New Orleans organised an 
expedition whose primary objects were marauding, warring against 
legitimate commerce, and accumulating dollars. The Rio Grande 
was selected as the point best adapted to the purposes of these 
desperadoes, and they elected one Captain Delacroix the leader of 
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the expedition. ‘This man had been engaged in most of the filibuster- 
ing and piratica#raids upon Spanish merchantmen in southern 
waters, and for many years was the leading spirit in keeping the cities 
and commercial circles of the tropics in a continual ferment. 

At last the party, well-armed and with plunder and property enough 
to enrich a country, crossed the “Great River” and started west- 
ward. But their well-matured plans were destined to disastrous 
failure. They passed through a wild country, infested by hostile 
Indians who raided at pleasure upon Texas plantations, and foraged 
at will into the Mexican settlements toward the west. They hunted 
on the Nueces, Brazos, and Trinity, and camped in defiance of 
Mexican authority on any spot in the then province of Texas. Ellis 
and his friends had just fairly entered the unpeopled pampas when a 
band of wild Comanches rode down upon them, surveyed the invaders 
at a safe distance, then turning about, collected their scattered forces, 
and made war from that time on upon the little band. Not a day 
passed without a skirmish ; never did men fight with more bravery 
and desperation. In one of these encounters Captain Delacroix fell, 
after killing in a hand-to-hand conflict six of his assailants. His 
comrades, at midnight, sunk the body of their leader into the Brazos ; 
and leaving no sign to mark the place, continued their flight westward. 
Their prospects were gloomy, and their plans had no longer the 


' appearance of practicability. Backward they could not go; there 


was a bare possibility of reaching the Rio Grande, but the unanimous 
voice was “forward !” 

Twenty miles east of San Antonio the party came suddenly upon a 
large detachmént of Mexican troops, when a bloody struggle ensued, 
resulting in the loss of some forty Mexicans and the complete discomfi- 
ture of Ellis and his surviving comrades. Prisoners and plunder were 
carried to the then capital of Texas, where a court-martial was called 
and all save Ellis condemned to be shot. Ellis spoke Spanish pretty 
fluently, and it is possible this fact may have influenced the tribunal in 
his case. At all events, without testimony or justice the sentence was 
published, and the next morning at sunrise he witnessed the execution 
by musketry of his friends on the A/aza of the town. The booty 
captured was confiscated by the officers, as he subsequently learned. 


- Soon after this summary proceeding Ellis was released from confine- 


ment and hurried off under a strong guard to Matamoros, where he 
was allowed to walk the streets, but was forbidden to pass the gates. 
Whether from a desire to relieve the monotony of his captivity (his 
diary is entirely silent upon the subject) or from necessity, he ap- 
prenticed himself to a silver-plater, and soon displayed wonderful 
ingenuity in the art. In the course of a year or two he excelled his 
employer, upon which he set up business for himself, and becoming 
exceedingly popular amassed a considerable amount of money. _ But 
he could not reconcile himself to the restraints of a species of im- 
prisonment, and on several occasions attempted to escape. Crossing 


the river for that purpose, he was once fairly on his way into. Texas, 


but was pursued, captured and brought back in disgrace. After this 


he was closely watched, and subsequently he was notified that he 
would be sent to the City of Mexico. On the next day he started on 


3 « 
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foot, guarded by ten lancers. The journey was completed in an 
incredibly short time, but he was so prostrated by@apid marches that 
some days elapsed before he could summon strength to appear before 
the authorities. A week thereafter he inquired what disposition was 
to be made of him, He demanced the cause of his detention and treat- 
ment, and insisted upon a trial, ‘To his repeated interrogatories no 
response was made, and it was evident that his boldness and undisguised 
indignation rather aggravated than improved his position, The Vice- 
regal government was still in existence ; the spirit of revolt had not 
then begun its sweep, and absolutism in the administration of law was 
grinding with remorseless indiscrimination an abject race into the 
dust. The city “set in a silver sea” was rich in doubloons and 
dollars, the equipages of the Spaniards and their descendants were 
princely, and the court of the Viceroy was incalculably rich and mag- 
nificent, exercising at the time a power absolute and ostentatious as 
any potentate of Europe. ‘This was the status of Mexico when Ellis 
entered the beautiful capital ; and indeed it was a type of the past 
three centuries, 

After a year's delay he was one morning abruptly ordered to prison 
at Acapulco. Ten minutes thereafter he was mounted upon a mule, 
his arms pinioned to his side, and was placed in the midst of a band 
of Spanish soldiers. ‘Thus he journeyed westward for days through 
barrancas and over bleak hills, down the Pacific slope to the sea. 
There he was placed in solitary confinement for three years. For two 
years of this time he saw nor conversed with no living human being 
save his guard. He heard no sound save the monotonous tread of the 
sentinel on the ramparts of the fort and the roar of the waves fuming 
and fretting against the walls of his prison. From the little window 
fronting the sea he could discern the distant sails drifting toward 
the harbor, the birds dipping into the waves, while he, beyond hope of 
help or rescue, was denied the freedom of exercise and pure air. 
Still he was not wholly alone, for lizards, centipedes and spiders ran 
boldly about his cell and disputed possession during the weary nights 
with the lonely prisoner. Even this company, Ellis admits, was some 
relief from the ceaseless monotony of this horrible existence. There, 
with a bit of lead, upon the margin of a Spanish prayer-book he wrote 
an account of his adventures, wrongs and indignation. In this brief 
narrative he barely refers to his early life, and the references to his 
later career on the Mississippi are exceedingly brief 

At the close of the second year a priest was introduced into his 
cell, and shared with him for another year the wretched accommoda- 
tions the prison afferded. This accession made life more tolerable, 
but he never became thoroughly despondent and never abandoned the 
hope of escape. At the close of the third year he made an attempt 
to free himself and his companion, but was detected and sharply 
reprimanded, while the more unfortunate and less culpable priest was 
tried and shot. He was never able to account for this barbarous pro- 
ceeding on the part of the commandant. Subsequently he made 
another effort, and was captured while scaling the outer wall of the 
fort. This time the fates seem to have deserted him, for an order 
from the officer the same day fixed the hour of his execution. “At 


: 
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last,” he said, “I am to die, without a chance even of resistance ;” 
and had not the insurgents under Morales made a somewhat for- 
midable demonstration against the post on that day, it is probable the 
career of Ellis would have ended here and his fate remained unknown 
to this day. Considering the weakness of the garrison it was deemed 
expedient to husband all available resources, so the execution was 
deferred. The commandant, putting useless muskets in the hands of 
Ellis and others, set them to guard a section of the beleaguered walls 
not then threatened by the besiegers. The opportunity so long 
prayed for by Ellis had come at last, in a way he little expected ; 
so organising his small band of prisoners, he broke through the 
walls, passed out at midnight, joined the patriots, made known the 
weakness of the garrison, and proposed a plan for capturing the 
fortress. His bearing and boldness attracted the notice of Morales, 
who eagerly listened, and, deeming the time auspicious for an assault, 
put Ellis at the head of a storming party. Before daybreak the 
cheers of the patriots announced the fall of Acapulco. Thus the 
newly-made colonel before sunrise had the pleasure of seeing the 
tri-color of the revolutionists wave triumphantly over the Spanish 
stronghold. 

Of the events which had happened in the country Ellis was wholly 
ignorant. No news had been allowed to reach him in his prison, and 
until this night he knew nothing of the revolution which was sweep- 
ing like a tempest over the land. He was surprised at its extent, and 
entered heartily into the plans of its leaders. Hidalgo, the patriot 
priest, the genius of the revolt, had been driven northward, was 
shot, and his undisciplined followers scattered like leaves by the royal 
troops. This pioneer martyr to liberty in Mexico was succeeded by 
Morales — not a better man but an abler leader — who gathered an 
army, fought up and down the country, pursuing and pursued, defeated 
one day, victorious the next, until he had traversed almost every 
province in the viceroyalty of New Spain. 

The signal service rendered the patriot cause by Ellis assured his 
rapid promotion, and before the expiration of the year he held the 
second position in the revolutionary army. He took part in all the 
important engagements after the fall of Acapulco. He led all the 
forlorn hopes, and in person commanded the rear-guard in retreats. 


- He exhibited unusual military ability and a wonderful capacity to or- 


ganise the disotderly and ignorant masses of recruits. 

Some time during the war Ellis was sent by the revolutionists as Envoy 
Extraordinary to Washington, to enlist for their cause the sympathy, and, 
if possible, the assistance of the Government of the United States. He 
had now become identified with the cause of the patriots, and was 
indeed ‘thoroughly Mexicanised. His reception at Washington was 
not at all encouraging; but he never published the cause of his 
failure, nor do the records at the capital, except in brief, refer to the 
action of the Envoy. Disappointed and disgusted, he left Washing- 
ton, going overland to New Orleans, where he had left young Almonte 


‘to be educated. Almonte was the illegitimate son of General Morales, 


and figured in most of the prominent political events of Mexico 
down to the fall of the Empire of Maximilian. At New Orleans he 
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was apprised of the complete overthrow of the revolutionists and the 
execution of Morales by the Spanish authorities. He did then what 
few men would have done: he immediately embarked for Vera Cruz. 
Once in Mexico, he engaged zealously in plots and revolts against the 
existing government. But the spirit of the patriots, after so long a 
struggle, was broken, The masses were ready again to bow their 
heads and submit their necks to the yoke of the conqueror. 

In the meantime Ellis was outlawed and proclaimed a traitor, and 
a price was set upon his head. He might have escaped to his native 
land, but he would not. He was the companion of Victoria while 
hiding from the Spanish troops in the barrancas and mountains of 
the State of Vera Cruz; and after several years of suffering and 
privation, he made a bold push across the country to the Pacific slope, 
where, joining a body of patriots then gathered in the mountains, he 
again publicly defied the authority of the Viceroy. Once he was 
captured by the loyalists and sentenced to be shot. These wretched 
troops were drawn up and ordered to fire upon the patriot General. 
Six balls struck Ellis in the body ; but owing to the indifferent charac- 
ter of the arms and ammunition used, only two of the balls penetrated 
the skin. When the smoke drifted away the condemned man stood 
unharmed. Mexicans are superstitious ; and in the confusion incident 
to this miraculous escape, Ellis stepped aside, darted into the chap- 
paral, and was soon beyond pursuit. In a few days he was among his 
friends, again inciting them by words and action to resistance and 
revolution. 

When Iturbide began his crusade against the Spanish power in 
Mexico. Ellis was one of his strongest supporters. He fought in 
every considerable engagement until the independence of the country 
was assured. Upon the establishment of the first empire, Iturbide 
made him Minister of War, and soon thereafter conferred upon him 
the title of Duke de Cuernavaca. ‘The somewhat inconsistent action 
of the patriot Ellis in accepting office under and supporting an empire, 
must in part be attributed to the degeneracy of the times and the 
spirit prevalent in that turbulent land. Living in that country and 
forced to meet Mexicans on their own ground, he became in some 
sense a Mexican. 

About this period Ellis (Duke Alace, as he was called) married a 
Mexican lady of great beauty and wealth, and purchased a large 
hacienda in the province of Cuernavaca. There he built an almost 
regal mansion and lived in great affluence. When the new empire fell 
to pieces and Iturbide was banished, Ellis refused to be purchased, 
and leaving the country took up his abode in France. For some time 
he wandered up and down Europe, féted and honored at every 
court ; for the prowess and fame of the man had passed into history, 
and his deeds and marvellous exploits had already been made the 
subject of romance and story in France and Spain. In Paris and 
Brussels he waited for the wheel of fortune to turn in Mexico, as he 
knew itsoon must. He did not wait long. In less than a year he 
was summoned home, and again engaged with vigor and spirit in the 
troubles and wars of the Republic. He fought at Puebla and Vera 
Cruz, and was again entrusted with the command of the National 
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Guard, and became chief adviser to Santa Ana. This ambitious and 
able General offered him a position in his cabinet, but he declined the 
honor. He remained in the army, and subsequently held important 
places under the Government. Some time previous to the Mexican 
War he retired from the service of his adopted country, spending the 
winters in the capital and the summers upon his estate. 

One other fact worthy of mention we must not omit. During the 
winter of 1830 he visited the United States upon a secret mission, 
travelled over most of the country, and became the guest of many of 
the leading statesmen of the time. Before leaving his native land 
he made a pilgrimage to his early home, and bowed his head with 
heartfelt sorrow over the graves of all his kindred. There was, 
indeed, little left to bind him to his fatherland, now that his family 
and kindred had all been laid away in the grave. He visited all the 
great cities, the forts, military schools, and arsenals, and confessed as 
he went aboard a homeward-bound vessel that the country was never 
dearer to him than at that moment. 

At Vera Cruz he was welcomed as we welcomed Lafayette upon his 
first visit after the war of independence. He then continued in the 
public service up to the period when his health admonished him to 
retire, exposure and privation having brought on premature old age. 
He took no part in the contest of 1846, and used all his influence to 
prevent the war. A talented son of his fell, gallantly fighting at the 
Molino del Rey, and was buried with the Mexican flag around him ; 
while a younger son, a mere boy, joined the army under Scott, 
and was assassinated by a Mexican ruffian while serving in Walker’s 
Texas cavalry. At a period anterior to the capitulation of the city 
of Mexico, Ellis had removed to that place. He was gray-headed 
and an invalid, vastly rich in Mexican dollars and honors, but rapidly 
drawing to the close of his strange career. 

It was perhaps a week after the entrance of Scott’s army that a 
grand funeral cortege passed out of one of the principal streets and 
into the central p/aza of the city. The procession was preceded by 
solemn music, and moved slowly to the great cathedral. Hundreds 
of notables, government officials, churchmen, warriors, learned men, 
and foreign envoys were present to do honor to the dead, and rode in 
the vast concourse of mourners. American officers and soldiers were 
drawn thither by the unusual spectacle, and witnessed with solemn 
interest the imposing ceremonies of the Church over the body of this 
most distinguished and honored man of the nation. It was a more 
curious sight still to him who knew the birth-place and history of the 
dead. 

That was the funeral of James Ellis, Duke of the Empire, Envoy 


Extraordinary, Minister of War, and Fomento, and Commander of the 


National Guard. In a stately Andalusian mansion, near the town 
of Cuernavaca, forty miles from Mexico City, in princely style, yet 


reside the surviving descendants of this adventurous Soldier of Fortune. 
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MR. PINKERTON’S MISTAKE. 
Il. 


HINGS went on in this way for some time. Mr. Brydone 

still continued his efforts to be friendly with Winnie, with 
varying success. Sometimes she would be very cordial, at another 
time he was snubbed unmercifully ; but between Mr. Pinkerton and 
himself there had grown up a sort of antagonistic feeling, difficult to 
define, still more to account for. They had not more cause for dislike 
now than they had during the first months of their acquaintance. 
They had ever been the antipodes of each other; but why was it that 
Mr. Pinkerton. always now felt irritated when he found Mr. Brydone 
at Mrs. Holmes’s? and why especially did the latter gentleman dislike 
to hear Mr. Pinkerton calling Miss Holmes by her Christian name 
so often, and acting as one of the family? 

When he became conscious of this feeling, Mr. Brydone accused 
himself of injustice — an injustice, though, born of the natural reluctance 
he had to see any girl whom he liked so much as Winnie about to 
marry a man so unsuitable ; and all the trifles that irritated him so 
much indicated such a match as probable, therefore he was angry : 
no, not angry, but sorry, and determined to conquer his growing re- 
pugnance to Mr. Pinkerton ; and if he was to marry her, to hope the 
best. 

Winnie, meantime, was not in an enviable frame of mind. She too 
began to regard Mr. Pinkerton with less favorable eyes than she 
had hitherto done. She got impatient at his fussiness, at his little 
compliments, and also at his Winnie-ing her so much —(I am inclined 
myself to take Mr. Pinkerton’s part and say he was badly treated, 
and should do so only that he himself was in blissful ignorance, as 
no difference was manifested) ; but Winnie’s caprice was unjustifiable, 
for it was not that he was more fussy than usual, or took more on 
himself. He had always that particular power of making himself the 
most conspicuous person present ; nothing ever eclipsed him, and he 
always acted in every one’s house as if he was in his own, and in his 
own he had ever been a shining light. The Holmeses had got used 
to him and humored him, laughing maybe, but never angered ; so 
that Winnie was unjust. 

With regard to Mr. Brydone, too, her conduct was strange and in- 
comprehensible. She had, as we have seen, decided to pay him back 
in his own coin, as she considered it to be; to return his ungallant 
rudeness with rudeness, and to scorn an offered friendship which pro- 
ceeded from a “languid dislike of cold conventionality. She had 
adhered to her programme pretty strictly, but it seemed that being 
rude was no displeasing task ; for certainly she watched his coming 
with eagerness, and directly, as soon as he gave her a chance, snubbed 
him. If she missed this, that is to say if he did not come for his 
snubbing, she was disappointed and rather miserable altogether. For 
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Mr. Brydone, in his efforts to cultivate Winnie’s friendship, had taken 
to walk over very frequently ; more often, indeed, than Mrs. Brydone 
approved, for he did not always wait for the days when she intended 
to visit Mrs. Holmes ; and he had got into a habit of reading aloud 
some favorite book. I can’t say he read it to Winnie, for she sat far 
off stitching away, looking about her, and doing everything short of 
humming to prove that she was paying no attention. But Mrs. 
Holmes was a listener; she enjoyed it, so he read to please her. 
It may have been this attention to her mother perhaps as much as 
liking to be rude that caused Winnie’s disappointment when he did 
not come ; orit may have been that, seeing so much of him, she began 
to soften her opinion, but she would by no means have confessed this. 

They saw about this time rather less of Mr. Pinkerton, who had to 
visit a patient (one of the few he had), residing at some distance, two 
or three afternoons a week. 

One afternoon, when Mr. Brydone returned home from a visit to 
Mrs. Holmes, where he had been alone, Mrs. Brydone asked after 
both the ladies, and then said : 

“T don’t see Mr. Pinkerton often now, and I never hear you say 
anything about him. What has become of him?” 

“Why, Mother, I had not the least idea you were interested in him.” 

“T am interested solely on account of the Holmeses.”’ 

“Well, I hope and think affairs are looking up for him. He has 
another patient to whom he pays frequent visits — much to his pecuniary 
advantage, I have no doubt; I hope equally so to the sufferer, if 
sufferer it is, for if there is dental hypochondria 1 think this must be a 
oases? 

“T am really glad to hear it. I wonder when his marriage with 
Miss Holmes will take place?” 

Mr. Brydone scalded himself with the tea he was drinking, 
grumbled at his carelessness, and then asked : 

“To you think it is certain that it will take place at all?” 

“Dear me, yes. It is Mrs. Holmes’s dearest wish.” 

“Ah! but it may not be Miss Holmes’s.”’ 

“T have special reasons for believing that when he proposes she 
will not refuse.” 

“ But suppose he does not propose?” 

“That is supposing for supposing’s sake. Any one who has seen 
him there as you and I have can have no doubt.” And Maurice, 
when he thought of Mr. Pinkerton’s manner, was obliged to agree 
with his mother that there could be no doubt. 

That night Mr. Brydone had a question to ask himself. Why had 
he been so annoyed when his mother mentioned Winnie’s marriage? 
What difference after all could this marriage make to him? But he felt 
that it would make all the difference. He sat himself down and 
asked why his plans of friendship could not be extended to Mrs. 
Pinkerton as easily as Miss Holmes, and he came to the conclusion 
that they could- not; that he loved Winnie Holmes —yes, despite 
her rudeness and coldness, he loved her so well that to see her the 
wife of another would take the brightest page from his life. ‘Though 
he now owned it to himself for the first time, Maurice had long been 
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dimly conscious of something of the kind. Deep down in his heart 
lay an instinct that Winnie was much to him, but he had always 
smothered this boding with the thought of his strong brotherly feeling, 
his wish to serve Winnie in every friendly way. , He had been a great 
coward, and had never had the courage to drag this lurking conscious- 
ness forth to the light to examine it and know what it meant. It had 
to be done sooner or later: better had it been sooner. 

Maurice told himself all this with bitterness. He was, oddly enough, 
ashamed, not of his love but of himself; that he, knowing the world 
as he did, should have been the dupe of his own self-deception. And 
then after all these regrets came the fear that, as his mother said, 
Winnie loved Mr. Pinkerton. It was incomprehensible if she did ; 
but then it was incomprehensible why she should put up with his 
frivolities if she did not. So Maurice argued; but if he knew the 
world well, it was evident he knew little of women. However, in the 
face of this tangible cause for trouble he left off scolding himself, and 
began to think what he ought to do. After much consideration he 
concluded to go to Mrs. Holmes’s, to watch Winnie closely, and should 
Mr. Pinkerton be there, note her bearing towards him, and leave the 
rest to chance. Maurice knew that for himself she entertained 
scarcely amiable feelings ; but if she was not to become Mrs. Pinker- 
ton, he would wait, and hope time might turn her heart in his favor. 
If she was, he would again go abroad and try to forget her. 

Having thus resolved, he went straight to Mrs. Holmes’s, and found 
Winnie out, However, he began talking to her mother, and before 
long he heard Winnie’s voice conversing with some one in the garden. 
He glanced out from where he sat and saw her and Mr. Pinkerton 
together, the gentleman more radiantly pink than ever, his face beam- 
ing with smiles ; and Winnie looked very gay and happy too. Maurice 
was disposed, by his very anxiety to judge clearly, to give importance 
to every trifle, and he took their appearance together at that time as 
an ill omen for himself. He thought they must have been walking 
together, and felt horribly jealous. It would have comforted him 
could he have known that Winnie and her companion had met only 
at the garden-gate. 

During his visit he adhered to his intention of watching Winnie, 
and he did this to such good purpose that he was at one minute in a 
fever of jealousy and the next resigned to anything. It is almost 
needless to say that in his scrutiny he had looked solely for signs 
adverse to himself and favorable to his rival, and the sure result was 
that he saw, or fancied he saw, enough to convince him that he had 
better prepare to leave England at once. 

Mr. Pinkerton proposed leaving with him and walking a short way 
together, Fortunately, in Maurice’s alternate fits of jealousy and 
resignation, the latter was in the ascendant. When he left the house 
he wished Winnie a melancholy good-day, which ought to have been 
very touching, had she understood it ; but she was in the dark as to 
his feelings, and therefore wondered only at his solemnity. Maurice 
exerted himself to be civil to his companion, who wanted very little 
entertaining, if only allowed to talk on uninterrupted. This Maurice 
was only too glad to do; and as he listened to his prattle, his wonder 
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increased at Winnie’s taste, and with his wonder came a doubt — at 
all events sufficient doubt to make him resolve to find out from Mr. 
Pinkerton, if he could, whether any proposal had been made or was 
likely to be made. ‘To do this without allowing him to suspect was 
difficult ; however, he turned the conversation to Mrs. Holmes by 
speaking of her state of health, and then said: 

“By the way, from what I hear and see I suppose there is some 
truth in the rumor that Miss Holmes is likely to become Mrs. Pinker- 
ton,” He said this with an air of badinage which made Mr. Pinker- 
ton blush rosy red with gratification. We shall see by-and-bye that 
he had no intention of offering himself to Miss Holmes at present, 
though he had thought at one time of doing so ; but strangely enough, 
each thought the other a successful rival, or had thought so ; for it 
wanted very little to convince Mr. Pinkerton that he had been too 
modest, and that really Winnie was in love with him. It was sweet 
unction to his pride that after all he had not been thrown over for a 
rival, sgalwart, handsome and wealthy, and that Winnie’s preference 
had been so marked that this supposed rival had discovered it. It 
was with glory indeed therefore he answered: — 

“Well, really! did you hear that? People are premature. I—we 
— one can’t settle these things in a minute. We have much to con 
sider ; and I am not —” 

“Tn short, you are not at allina hurry? I understand,” said Maurice 
with desperate composure, believing his worst fears confirmed by Mr. 
Pinkerton’s ambiguity. 

“ Just so,” and Mr. Pinkerton tittered. 

Maurice managed to say a few common-places with tolerable self- 
possession, and they separated. 

Next day when Mrs. Brydone called on Mrs. Holmes, she was the 
bearer of her son’s adieus to the two ladies: he had started that 
morning for the East. She watched Winnie narrowly (for her jealous 
eye had detected her son’s growing affection long before he himself 
suspected it) while Mrs. Holmes was ejaculating her astonishment at 
‘ such a sudden departure, but beyond the first movement of surprise 
she appeared quite indifferent — too indifferent, as Mrs. Brydone would 
have known had she been acleverer woman. However, as it was she 
was satisfied that Winnie was heart-whole, and she rejoiced, for she 
loved the young girl and would have given her anything but her son ; 
his prospects she could not sacrifice. Now he alone would suffer, and 
soon this fancy would pass from his mind. 

Had she watched Winnie when, after her departure, she had gone to 
her own room, she would probably have felt less certain as to her in- 
difference. Winnie threw herself on her bed, and burying her head 
deep in the pillows, pressed them to her ears in the vain effort to shut 
out consciousness, while she repeated bitterly to herself: “ What an 
idiot! what a fool I! am! O Maurice, Maurice!” 

Mr. Pinkerton left Mr. Brydone much disturbed in mind; and 
flattered as his vanity had been, his pleasure was not unmixed, for 
reasons which I_ must explain, and which accounted for the radiant 
face he had worn all that day. 

The Holmeses had heard something about the patient Mr. Pinker- 
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ton had been attending so assiduously, but they did not know that 
the patient was a lady, and moreover a single lady, possessing some 
property, and that she was so sensible of Mr. Pinkerton’s fascination 
and merits that she had consented to bestow her hand and the pro- 
perty before referred to upon the happy man. It was this thought 
that oppressed Mr. Pinkerton, now that he was shown the fact that 
Winnie loved him. I don’t mean the thought that he was to be so 
blessed by the fair Lavinia Bigges was oppressing him ; but his con- 
science pricked him. Had he ever given Winnie cause to believe he 
loved her? He sincerely hoped not, but he remembered that there 
had been a time, before the fair Lavinia’s various charms had beamed 
on him, when he had fully intended making her Mrs. Pinkerton, and 
for this reason he had been as nearly jealous of Mr. Brydone as the 
extent of his affection permitted ; and remembering all this, he did 
not feel comfortable at the idea of breaking the news of his approach- 
ing marriage.to Winnie. Also he felt that he must in some way 
justify himself to her, and let her know that he had believed ger in- 
different to him before he proposed to Miss Bigges. So he decided 
to go to her and get it over ; but notwithstanding this valiant resolution, 
it was not till the third day after Maurice’s departure that he found 
himself at Mrs. Holmes’s. Very fortunately, he found Winnie alone. 
He was embarrassed ; the situation was not a comfortable one, that of 
having to tell a woman who loved him that he was going to marry 
another, and wishing as he did to soften the blow. When he saw 
Winnie sitting there sweetly smiling on him as he entered, a doubt as 
to whether he had made a better choice crossed his mind. It was but 
a momentary disloyalty to the lady at Norwood. 

“ H’m — h’m — Winnie, you look pale.” 

“Yes, I have a slight headache. How is Willie?” 

“In charming health. Winnie— Miss Holmes, I—I have some- 
thing to tell you; but you must forgive me.” 

“Good gracious, Mr. Pinkerton, you frighten me! Whatcan I have 
to forgive?” said Winnie, laughing in spite of herself at his tragic 
face, 

“Oh, Winnie, don’t laugh! I have that to tell you which will — 
will perhaps cause you grief. I really had no idea, that is if I have 
ever given you cause to think I meant you— _ I beg your pardon 
really.” 

“What do you mean, Mr. Pinkerton? I really cannot understand,” 
said Winnie, inwardly convulsed with laughter, but hiding her amuse- 
ment, as she saw that he really was distressed at something. 

“Oh, Winnie, you know I have always loved you quite as a sister; 
and if I have made you care for me in another way I—TI should be 
wretched — as I am going to be married —” 

Could looks have killed there would have been an end of Mr. 
Pinkerton. Winnie had not quite taken in the sense of what he had 
just said until a few seconds had elapsed, when it dawned on her that 
this man — this creature whom she had humored and laughed with 
because his folly was too great for him to be judged quite as other 
men, that 4e—e should have imagined that she had given him her 
heart unasked, was monstrous! She rose up and said with withering 
scorn in her voice: 


\ 
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“You, Mr. Pinkerton! you dare suppose that I wished to be your 
wife! that because you have been treated here as a familiar friend, 
this was all done for love of you! Good heavens! where will man’s 
vanity lead him next? Can you who have known me from a child, 
suppose for one moment that I would have treated you in the way I 
have if I cared two straws about you, do you think? Oh, it is too 
ridiculous! Go, Mr. Pinkerton!” 

By this time Winnie was trembling with passion, her cheeks crimson, 
her eyes blazing; there was no doubt about her beauty then. Mr. 
Pinkerton cowered before her, and he was almost relieved when, 
sinking into a chair, she buried her head in her hands and sobbed 
hysterically. But he soon became frightened, and not knowing well 
what do do, rang the bell for help, and made his escape by the window 
through the garden, for he feared he might have to encounter with 
Mrs. Holmes a second scene similar to that he had just gone through. 
But he left the house more firmly convinced than ever that Winnie 
loved him, and that this anger was caused by his intended marriage. 

His summons had brought Jane into the room, who, seeing Winnie 
shaking and sobbing, exclaimed “Law! Miss!” and ran to fetch 
Mrs. Holmes, When the latter entered, she lifted her daughter’s 
head from the table, and taking her to her bosom, said as she kissed 
the hot tears from her face: “Tell me, Winnie darling, what is all 
this?” 

“Oh, Mamma, Mamma!” 

“ Well, dearest, be calm and tell me about it. What has happened ? 
Mr. Pinkerton was here ; what is it?” 

“Oh that horrid man! Ah, Mamma, I am ashamed and cannot 
tell you.” 

“orrid man! What can he have done?” asked Mrs. Holmes, 
puzzled, but preparing to resent any insult offered to her daughter. 
By degreés, however, she got the tale from her, but sorely disappointed 
Winnie by saying in a much relieved tone, “Is that all?” 

All!” Oh, Mamma, isn’t it enough? It will almost kill me!” 

“Well, my dear, I think Mr. Pinkerton’s taste is abominable to 
come here and try to console you for the loss of himself; but you 
know, Winnie, we all thought you liked each other, and I should have 
been very well pleased had it been so.” 

“Oh, Mamma, how could you!” sobbed Winnie. Her mother’s 
efforts only made matters worse. ‘To think that her mother should 
have known her so little! As she thought of this a fresh paroxysm 
shook her frame, subsiding at last as she became exhausted into 
hysterical sighs. 

It was not till she became much calmer that Winnie remembered 
her mother’s expression, “We a// thought it.” Who were the “ally? 
The thought flashed across her mind, had Mr, Brydone thought so? 
Hitherto it was only Winnie’s outraged pride that had caused her 
emotion ; but when once this idea had entered her head, she was tor- 
mented by thoughts that were far more bitter and more distressing 
that any that*had gone before. If Mr. Brydone had believed it, what 
must he have thought of her? and if her own mother had mistaken 
her, why should not he? Now she remembered how she had ever 
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treated Mr, Pinkerton with extreme kindness and Mr, Brydone with 
coolness as marked, what else could he think? 
*Oh, what a fool I have been! what a feol I have been!” 


Nearly three months had elapsed since Mr, Pinkerton had told the 
Holmeses of his approaching marriage; and now it had taken place, 
and the happy pair were about to return from their honeymoon. 
Much papering, painting, and beautifving had been going on of late ; 
the yard-and-a-hal&square conservatory had received additions to its 
floral treasures, and everything had been changed as far as could be 
with Httle expense, The furniture no longer looked the same, and 
even the house itself that had been Rosetta Cottage, was now Lavinia 
Lodge, in honor of its new mistress, 

Winnie had got over her indignation against Mr, Pinkerton. With 
all her faults she was eminently reasonable, and she could see that if 
her mother and Mrs, Brydone had been so deceived, Mr. Pinkerton 
being sd was not so greatly to be wondered at. He had been guilty 
of the grossest bad taste, but if he had no delicacy that could not be 
helped, The person she was most angry with now was herself, and 
angry with an anger that left her no peace ; she tormented her health 
away in her bitter selfaccusation, 

Having come to the conclusion that there was no real cause for 
anger against Mr, Pinkerton, Mrs, Holmes and Winnie determined to 
call on the newly-married couple as soon as they should receive. 
The day after the ceremony they had received very elaborate wedding- 
cards, much to their surprise, and in the envelop “/Vée Lavinia Bigges.” 
‘Is this reviving, Mamma?” said Winnie, in some amusement, as she 
looked at the cards tied with silver cord in a true-lovers-knot. 

“1 should think so, my dear, Mrs, Pinkerton is a woman of some 
pretension to fashion, at least if reports are tree” 

“This leoks formidable at any rate.” ; 

About a week after Mrs, Pinkerton’s installation, it was notified 
to all who were deemed worthy of her future society that she was 
‘At home,” and with some curiosity Mrs. Holmes and Winnie went 
tocall, They were received by Mr, Pinkerton with effusive cordiality. 
Mrs, Pinkerton, who was seated in great magnificence when they 
entered, half rose from her chair te receive them, Her visitors 


large woman ; on the contrary she was rather short in hi t 

face was of that character that in a tall women under fa erable circ 
stances might have been called handsome. But eire 
not in Mrs. Pinkerton’s case propitious, She had a fi 
Drenene > fine blue eyes, rather prominent; and bro 
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color, though somewhat coarse. Her teeth were remarkably fine, but 
of these perhaps the least said the better. The circumstances needed 
to make Mrs. Pinkerton handsome were a skin that was not red all 
over, and a little more of the freshness of youth. She was, in short, 
passée ; she spoke in an inflated voice —(I don’t know whether I may 
use this term, but it expresses what I mean) —a voice not raised, but 
swelled, inflated, and which she used in addressing strangers or any one 
whom it was needful to impress or repress. It seemed to her visitors 
{hat her husband must have undergone this last process considerably. 
He had ever been a sort of Phcebus in his own house; his first wife 
had worshipped him. With all his faults he was just the man to 
make an affectionate husband, even if he had not loved much ; but he 
had loved his pretty girl-wife, and allowed himself to be idolised, 
giving much more in return than some other idols we hear of. As I 
have said, he had always been a sort of Phoebus in his own house, 
and he had an all-pervading something that made him prominent in 
any other; but now it was a Phcebus shorn of his rays. He still 
smiled and tried to be as fussy as ever, but neither smile nor fussiness 
seemed now the result of self-assertion. In some mysterious way it 
was evident Mr. Pinkerton was reduced to half his former self; half 
his conceit, half his pompousness, and alas! half of the only charm 
he ever had, his mirth, was gone, and he seemed reduced even in size. 

Winnie, thinking to say something kind and show him she was no 
longer angry, said: “Have you any new duets, Mr. Pinkerton? I 
suppose you and Mrs. Pinkerton often sing your old favorites?” 

Mrs. Pinkerton, who had been talking to Mrs. Holmes, here inter- 
posed and said smiling: “No, Miss Holmes ; Mr. Pinkerton has 
given up singing” (Mrs. Pinkerton did not sing); “he sees the 
necessity of devoting himself very much to his profession. Of course 
he will now have wy connection as well as his own, and [ hope to 
introduce him to a very different practice to anything he has been 
accustomed to.” 

Mr. Pinkerton, who had vainly endeavored to put ina word, now 

‘said: “ Yes, Miss Holmes; you see, a man in marrying undertakes 
new responsibilities, and I shall, I think, give up singing, as I may 
now have an increased practice, until I can engage an assistant.” 

“Oh, my dear, you know we have talked it over, and we came to 
the conclusion that singing was hardly in your line for the future ; and 
as for the young assistant, I am afraid, love, I must veto that, as I have 
a positive horror of unknown young men in my house.” 

Mrs. Holmes shortly took her leave, after receiving a promise of 
an early visit from the newly-married pair. 

“ How do you like her, Mamma?” asked Winnie, laughing. 

Mrs. Holmes looked at Winnie comically and said, “I hope Mr. 
Pinkerton will like her, my dear.” 

When Mr. Pinkerton and his. spouse were alone, he asked his 
Lavinia’s opinion of their late visitors. 

“Mrs. Holmes is decidedly common-place —a very good sort of 


woman, I dare say, of the kind; but Miss Holmes is insufferable. 


She reminds me excessively of a milliner who made my last pink 
bonnet. Are you sure she never was at Madame Fiore’s? She has so 


—— 
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much of that style of pert forwardness that all milliners have, and quite 
gives herself the airs of a beauty without having the least claim to 
ig? 
“But Miss Holmes is very pretty, my dear— at least so I think.” 

“Vou think, Mr. Pinkerton! But I never heard your taste was 
good,” said the lady, tartly. 

“T think I have lately proved it, Lavvy, dear,” said Mr, Pinkerton, 
with a faint attempt at gallantry, which, however, mollified Mrs. Pink- 
erton, who said; ‘Well, Adolphus, I have been considering, and I 
really think to support your position, or rather the position you will 
attain when you include my connection, we ought to keep a brougham.” 

“Ves, my dear.” 

“ And I don’t think I shall make any calls till I get it. I wonder 
you have never had one before, Mr. Pinkerton ; that dog-cart thing is 
so detestable.” 

The gentleman hardly approved of his natty pheeton being called a 
“dog-cart thing,” but still had no objection to change it for a 
brougham, so he answered: “I should always have preferred a 
brougham, of course, but the truth is I never could afford it. My 
income is small, but now we shall get on better, I dare say.” 

“Not afford it!” exclaimed his wife with a startled look; then she 
added, with an amiable smile: “ Ah, Mr, Pinkerton, that is always the 
way with widowers’ establishments. I dare say when once I take the 
housekeeping into my own hands, that you will find yourself able to 
afford many things you have hitherto done without.” 

It was Mr. Pinkerton’s turn to smile now. He knew that he had 
a talent for making the most of a little money, and he was proud of 
his ability this way. However, as he had been long wishing for and 
yet fearing an explanation as to the extent of his wife’s money, he 
thought it would be best over at once, and that this would be a good 
opportunity ; so he said, and he could not repress a little beam of self 
complacency as he did so: “I think, my dear, you will find that our, 
housekeeping is in a very creditable condition considering my mod- 
erate, I may say very moderate income ; but I have no doubt that my 
good fairy will work wonders in our household.” 

The lady smiled again, and then said: “ You men are so conceited 
with your housekeeping ; but I’ll engage to prove that you are robbed 
through thick and thin by servants and trades-people. Come now, 
what is the extent of your income, and I will make it clear to you?” 

“My income is three hundred a year,” said Mr. Pinkerton, not 
without an inward tremor, 

“ Only three hundred!” cried Mrs, Pinkerton, aghast. 

“But, my love, that with what you have would be very comfort- 
able.” 

“With what I have! What can you expect I have, when you know 
my dear Mamma’s heart was broken by the loss of her large fortune 
in the British Bank?” 

“You've no money?” said Mr. Pinkerton, for a moment furious. 
“Then the Hoods deceived me; they said you had.” 

“So you married me for my money, monster? For once I can 
rejoice at the breaking of the British Bank, as it defeats your calcula- 
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tions. Inveigling me into marrying you with a beggarly three 
hundred! How do you suppose, Sir, I who have been accustomed 
to the best of everything, can live in such a hole as this? How do 
you suppose that I can manage with two servants ; and am I to go 
about London in those dirty omnibuses?” 

‘There are cabs, my dear,” timidly suggested the deceiver. 

“Cabs, on three hundred a year!” returned his wife, scornfully. 

“Well, Lavvy love, we have both been deceived.” 

“Mr. Pinkerton!” 

“That is, my dear, we married without due knowledge of each 
other’s circumstances. But really I don’t think it can be helped now ; 
your having no money shall make no difference with me, and I do 
think if we forget and forgive we may be very comfortable. ‘he first 
Mrs. Pinkerton and I managed very well.” 

“JT hope you don’t presume to compare the first Mrs. Pinkerton 
with me!” 

“ Certainly not, my love. I was only saying that I think we may 
yet be comfortable ; and when I have the increased practice your 
connection will bring me, we shall get on very well.” 

I think Mrs. Pinkerton probably reflected that “ what can’t be cured 
must be endured,” and therefore consented to be appeased, though 
she had some doubts as to the comfort to be derived from the source 
her husband had named. Her connection comprised grand people to 
be sure, and their grandeur was a fine thing to brandish in support of 
her own ; but still, when it came to paying, she was in doubt whether 
they would be profitable as’ patients. 

To tell the truth, in the little scene above recorded Lavinia had 
proved rather a clever woman. She had been deceived, or rather had 
deceived herself about Mr. Pinkerton’s means ; but it is most probable 
had she known the truggextent of them she would not have refused 
his offer. Mr. Pinkertofreally had been deceived indirectly. When 
first he had known her she Was still in mourning for her mother, who 
had died from the shock occasioned by the loss of a large portion of 
her property ; but the rest Lavinia had inherited. She was staying 
with a Dr. Hood, a cousin, who, thinking it would be a good thing for 
her to be settled, had never thought it necessary to’ inform the suitor 


_ that this vest was five hundred pounds (which sum, I may as well 


iP) 


mention, had been nearly all spent on a trousseau destined to astonish 
the plebeian friends of her husband.) Before the marriage all question 


| of money had been magnanimously waived by both parties, therefore 


Mr. Pinkerton had equal right to complain ; but by loud indignation 
at his treachery, she reduced him to ignore his own disappointment in: 
attempting to pacify her. 

It may be presumed that Mr. and Mrs. Pinkerton found treasures 
in each other to compensate for the absence of the filthy lucre which 
had been such a powerful agent in bringing about their marriage, for 


in a few days they called on Mrs. Holmes and were evidently on the 


best of terms. I believe an inward sense of his, own bad conduct 


‘towards that injured woman was the reason of Mr. Pinkerton’s great 


deference to his wife, though Mrs. Holmes and cher daughter, not 
being in the secret of the little scene that had taken place after their 
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first visit, and knowing nothing of the state of Mr. Pinkerton’s 
conscience, asserted that he was henpecked. Mr, Pinkerton was 
evidently anxious that his wife should be favorably impressed with the 
Holmeses, and wishing to promote a good feeling, had asked Winnie 
if she would allow Mrs. Pinkerton to see the fernery, “of which I 
have often told her,” he said. 

“Oh, certainly,” said Winnie, rather glad of a diversion, as con- 
versation was beginning to flag; “and Mamma will come with us.” 

When they were in the fernery, Mrs. Pinkerton admired it very 
much, “It is a very superior one, Miss Holmes; one seldom sees so 
good a one with this class of house. It is very similar to the one we 
had at our country house; I mean in its arrangement. Of course 
ours was very much larger; but that was to be expected, the grounds 
allowing it.’ Here Mrs. Pinkerton began to thaw and became con- 
fidential, and she told the ladies that she felt the sad change in her 
circumstances very much. In her dear mamma’s life-time they had 
always had their town and country house, and received much éompany. 
It was such a change! and then the loss of her mother following so 
closely on the loss of fortune was a great blow. 

“Was Mrs. Biggs long a sufferer?” asked Mrs. Holmes, in com- 
miseration. 

“Big-ges, Mrs. Holmes; that is the peculiarity of our name that it 
is pronounced in two syllables—ours is the only family that pro- 
nounces it so. No, my dear mother did ,not suffer long. We-were of 
course obliged to change our style of living entirely, and this change 
killed her ; we found it so different living*with two or three servants 
only, after being accustomed to a very large household. And talking 
of servants, Mrs. Holmes, I am driven almost mad with mine ; they 
do nothing but gossip and idle about. JI am accustomed to breakfast 


at seven, and three mornings this week it -been half-past before 
we sat down. ‘The fact is that they have.bé€n so ‘spailed, living with- 
out a mistress, that there is nothing to b@ done but tosehange.”’ ¢ 


“Dear me! how sorry 1am! We have’thought them such excellent 
servants. They have been so many, years with Mr. Pinkerton, it 
seems a pity to change.” 

“T don’t think so. If old servants don’t suit you better than new, 
then they must go, I say. I ama bit of a martinet in my domestic 
arrangements,” she said, smiling sweetly. “I have given nurse warn- 
ing already, for I find she is keeping company with the man who 
attends to my pony-carriage. That would never do, you know.” We 
see by this last speech that Mr. Pinkerton had done all in his power 
to make up to his lady for the want of a brougham. Mrs. Pinkerton’s 
pony-carriage was the “dog-cart thing” in which he had been accus- 
tomed to visit the few patients he had. It was fortunate they were 
so few, for he now walked. ; 

I have a few remarks to make on the conversation between Mrs. 
Pinkerton and Mrs. Holmes ; I think in candor I ought to fill up the 
sketch she had given of their former style of living. 4Mrs. Bigges, as 
her daughter had stated, had lost nearly all the money she had in‘a 
bank, but the whole was not large. Though doubtless the change 
from a town house in Bloomsbury and a country house at Clapham 
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to three rooms in Islington was great, and the loss of society must 
have been felt acutely by both, Mrs. Pinkerton omitted to enumerate 
all the disadvantages this change entailed. Obliged to give up their 
houses, they lost their income, for they had, “solely for the sake of 
society,’ been accustomed to “receive a few ladies en famille;” the 
Clapham house had usually been let to an “ eligible tenant.” 


Months had rolled by since Maurice Brydone had left England, and 
beyond hearing that he was well and had gone to the Ionian Islands, 
Winnie had learnt nothing; her mother used to ask Mrs. Brydone 
innocently about her son, and she had gleamed this much. Mrs. 
Holmes had never suspected the reason her daughter had become so 
quiet and sad, but she sometimes thought she had cared for Mr. 
Pinkerton more than she would confess. 

One morning Winnie was listlessly looking over the paper when 
suddenly her eye rested on the following paragraph :—“ Intelligence 
has been received of the wreck, at Point Finisterre, of the P. and O. 
Company’s steamer Medusa, from Corfu. It is feared that all on 
board are lost. The following is a list of passengers on board :— 
Mr. Thwaites and family; Mr., Mrs., and Miss Jenkins; Mr. 
Brydone — ” 

Winnie read no further ; the paper fell from her hands, and with a 
piercing cry she sank to the ground. ‘The cry and fall brought Jane 
into the room, speedily followed by Mrs. Holmes, who, seeing the 
paper on the floor, guessed something it contained had caused Winnie 
to faint. The poor mother was much alarmed ; Winnie had never 
fainted in her life before. 

Her mother and Jane bathed her face with Eau de Cologne, chafed 
her hands, and at last she revived; but the faint was but the pre- 
cursor of a night of — and a week of fever, in which her life 
was despaired of. , 

Mrs. Holmes had not failed to examine the paper, and when she 

_ saw the account of the wreck she guessed her daughter’s secret. She 
was not alone in her discovery, for Jane had been equally curious as 
to the cause of Miss Winnie’s illness, and the obvious means of 
satisfying her curiosity was the paper; she had as quickly drawn her 

conclusions as Mrs. Holmes. 

Mrs. Brydone came to Mrs. Holmes for sympathy in her own over- 
whelming sorrow, a sorrow of which she accused herself of being the 
cause. She knew she had told Maurice no more than she thought 
true about Winnie, but she knew also that by her insinuations she had 
prevented an explanation which might have rendered him content to 
remain at home. Bitterly she repented her exultation over his de- 
parture. How much better to have had Winnie for a daughter-in- 

law than to have lost her son! ‘The two old friends wept together ; 
the one for the son she had lost, the other for the daughter she feared 
to lose. | ani 

At the end of a week, however, Winnie was pronounced out of 
danger, and then Mrs. Brydone vied with her mother in tenderness. 
She drove her out daily when she was able, and as her convalescence 

_ advanced, proposed that Mrs. Holmes and Winnie should go dowr, 
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with her to her-place in Somersetshire, which was accordingly done ; 
and soon Winnie, if she did-not become her old self, was regaining 
health and strength. Mrs. Holmes had left Jane in charge at her 
house, taking with them only the younger servant, who acted as house- 
maid, parlor-maid, and lady’s-maid, as much as this latter attendant 
was required, for Winnie had self-helpful hands. 

About a fortnight after the departure of “her family,” as she called 
it, Jane was astonished to see a gentleman approaching the house. 
Thinking it was a visitor, she went round to tell him that they were 
away. What was her surprise to find it was Mr. Brydone! 

“Oh law, Sir! where have you come from? -We all thought as you 
was dead. And there’s poor Miss Winnie’s been almost a-dying ; I 
never shall forget how she fainted straight off. But oh, Sir! you have 
put. me all in a twitter.” 

“Ah? Ihave come to inquire about Miss Winnie. I have only just 
heard of her illness, and while waiting for the train, came to you, 
thinking you could tell me more about it. How was she when she left 
this?” 

“Thank you, Sir, getting much better ; getting quite well, as you may 
say. But law! what a time we had in the house! There was Mrs. 
Brydone, Sir, crying about you, and Mrs. Holmes crying about Miss 
Winnie ; and us servants too, for the matter of that, for there never was 
such an angel, Sir.” 

Mr. Brydone perhaps liked to be “cried about,” or it may have been 
that even in sorrow it was delightful to hear his name so coupled with 
Winnie’s. He considered a minute before speaking. Jane had said 
something about Miss Winnie’s fainting ; he would have given worlds 
to ask a question, but shrank from doing ‘so of a servant. At last he 
compromised the matter. 

“Did —that is, was Miss Winnie taken gccey ill?” he asked, 
digging the gravel-path with his stick. 

“That she was! Why, the paper had not been brought in a minute 
when, as I was dustin’ the bannisters I hears a creech, and there I went 
in and found Miss Winnie lying on the ground, and the account of the 
shipwreck as said you was dead right straight before her, as may be 
there,” said she, pointing to a spot close by him. 

Mr. Brydone had heard enough to make his heart beat with joy, so 
he wished Jane good-morning, and went away “to kill time” before 
the train would start. He thought he could better do this at the 
station, and hailing a hansom, jumped in. When he arrived there he 
found he had made a mistake; killing time in sight of engines snort- 
ing and trains steaming out, when you wish you were in each one, is 
not so easy ; but at last he was fairly off. 

His thoughts were pleasant. He had been gratified on his return to 
find his mother evidently so changed towards Winnie, and he could » 
not help looking on it as a good omen to find the latter and her 
mother on a visit at his place in Somersetshire. Then Jane’s narra- 
tive had given him great pleasure, so he gaily built chateaux en 
Lispagne as the train bore him to her who was to be their queen. 

Maurice had seen Mr. Pinkerton’s marriage in the paper forwarded 
to him, and immediately took a passage on board the Medusa. His 
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servant, however, a young Somersetshire man, who could not speak a 
word of any language but his own, was taken ill the day before the 
vessel set off, and Maurice felt, despite his impatience, that it would be 
barbarous to leave him in a strange country far from home; so he re- 
mained, hoping day after day he would recover sufficiently to travel, 
and calculating that after all by going overland he should reach 
England almost as soon as if he had started in the Medusa. They 
were, however, delayed a few days at Munich, and then he had made 
all speed home, and it was not until he reached his mother’s house 
that he heard of his own reported death. His first impulse was to 
telegraph ; but on second.thoughts, remembering the distance D 
was from a town and railway station, and the great uncertainty, all 
things considered, whether the telegram would reach his mother before 
his own arrival, he abandoned this idea. 

While Maurice was coursing as fast as steam could bring him to 
D , Winnie was spending the day alone, Mrs. Brydone and Mrs. 
Holmes having gone to Crewherne on a shopping expedition. As it 
was a distance of twenty miles, it had been thought that Winnie was 
still too much of an invalid to undertake it. It was getting dusk, and 
Winnie began to wonder why her mother and Mrs. Brydone had not 
returned ; they were seldom out so late. She stood watching for the 
carriage which must pass the bend of the road that was visible from 
the window when she heard footsteps approaching. Not her mother’s, 
certainly! —hasty steps, that seemed to clear the few stairs that led 
to the room in which she sat at a bound, for the next instant they 
paused at the door. Winnie’s heart beat, she hardly knew why. ‘The 
hand of the new-comer was evidently on the handle of the door. Why 
did he or she not enter? What could make any one so faint-hearted 
after coming up in such haste? All these thoughts passed quick as 
lightning through Winnie’s mind, and then the door opened and 
Maurice stood before her. 

He came eagerly forward. ‘“ Miss Holmes, how do youdo?” He 
had been schooling himself outside to meet Winnie composedly, and 
found he could with composure say nothing more original than “ How 


~ do you do?” 


Winnie gaveehim her hand, which was cold as ice, and tried to mutter 
something, but her tongue clove to her mouth. 

“What, Miss Holmes! not a word of welcome home?” 

“We thought you dead,” gasped Winnie. 

“Exactly, and you can’t forgive me for returning safe and sound,” 
hs said in a hurt tone, for he had built his hopes very high, and now 
thought Winnie must be indifferent indeed if she showed no more joy 
at seeing him than this. He was still standing close to her; he had 
dropped her hand and was gazing out of the window when once more 
his eyes rested on her. The poor girl had sunk into a chair; her 
head was buried in her hands and the tears were forcing themselves 
through her fingers. In an instant he was at her side. 

“Winnie, darling, why these tears? Tell me, my own, do you love, 
me? Don’t send me away again, Winnie.” 

She still wept, but he had removed her hands, and looking into her 
eyes saw there nothing but love. In an instant he had folded her to 


his breast. Both were too happy to speak. At last he said: 


by 
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“But, Winnie darling, am like the children: I want to hear as 
well as see my happiness. ‘Tell me, love, that you are my own, my 
very own,” 

Winnie smiled through her tears. Having by this time partly re- 
covered herself she said: 

“Mr, Brydone, L do love you.” 

“Ah, Winnie, you love me and call me Mr. Brydone!” 

‘Maurice, then,” 

“Another thing, Winnie: I am dreadfully exacting, I want you 
'o tell me, did you love me when you were so cruel to me, when that 
absurd Pinkerton was so often with you?” 

Winnie blushed deeper than ever, but Maurice got, no satisfaction 
at this time, After, when her shyness had worn off, and she had 
learned how brotherly he had meant to be, how long he had loved her, 
whe confessed to something that satisfied even him, exacting as he 
confessed himself to be. But they had not time to enter into explana- 
tions with each other on this the first evening of their happiness, for 
Mrs. Brydone demanded all the affection of her lost son, The poor 
old lady wept and eried by turns ; and even when he was talking to 
Mrs, Holmes she sat, her hands shading the eyes that were never off 
the face so dear to her, She seemed afraid to let her son out of her 
siplit, 

When they retired for the night, after pressing Winnie’s hand, he | 
asked permission to follow his mother to her dressing-room, and when 
there he told her that he had asked Winnie to be his wife, Mrs. 
Brydone had had other hopes for her son, but now that he was restored 
to her after she had mourned him as dead, what could she say? All 
she had desired was his good, his happiness ; and now he told her that 
his happiness was impossible without Winnie, So she very joyfully 
wave her consent; the more so as she now reflected that with Winnie 
brought up with simple tastes she should see more of her son than if 
he married a woman of the world, who would want much gaiety and 
amusement, So Winnie’s happiness was made perfect next mornin 
by Mrs, Brydone coming behind her chair and kissing her as she pulled 
her her daughter, Maurice came in at that moment. . 

“That's right, Mother. I have been talking to Mrs.Holmes, and 1 
want you to help me persuade Winnie that there is no time for a 
wedding like early spring,” 

Mrs. Brydone ilid as her son desired, but Winnie resisted her as 
she resisted Maurice’s far more potent efforts to obtain her consent to 
an immediate marriage, 

“Winnie, you don’t love me; you have still a tender recollection of 
that Pinkerton,” said Maurice, half in earnest I fear, for he was far 
from a perfect character, and jealousy was a prominent failing, 

“1 can't hear poor dear Mr. Pinkerton abused, Maurice, particu- 
larly now that he ls too fnuch extinguished to take his own part. You 
have not seen Mrs. Pinkerton; such a vulgar woman, so pretentious.” 

“You say that because you are jealous, Winnie,” said Maurice 
teasingly ; “besides, this is running away from the subject, Can you 
really refuse to make me happy this month?” cia 

“false mant it was only the other day you pretended you were 
perfectly happy already ; so I suppose that was untrue, Sir.” 


he 
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After much arguing Winnie compounded for five, as she said she 
had to get used to her lover in his new character before she could be 
ready to call him husband. 

They returned to town very soon after to prepare for the wedding. 
Almost the first person Mrs. Holmes saw was Mrs. Pinkerton. She 
seemed to have come off het stilts considerably, and was disposed to 
be very condescending to the Holmeses. But she had a great 
grievance to lay before them ; her servant, the last one, had been the 
most abandoned character, if she did not exaggerate. “Would you 
believe it, Mrs. Holmes? she was recommended to me as a very 
thorough servant, The reason I gave her notice was this. I had 
invited my medical man and his wife to dinner, and intended having 
my plate on the table (we only use electro-plate when alone). Well, 
would you believe, after I had got it down and watched her clean it 
that it might not be scratched, if that girl did not bring in the electro- 

late for changing, making it look just as if I had only just a few silver 
orks and spoons! But that was not the worst. After the second 
course had been removed I found we had the plates of my common 
dinner-service brought to change! I was furious; and the first time 
too. that my medical man and his wife had ever dined with me! 1 
said as quietly as I could: ‘ Bring in the other plates, Ann, not these.’ 
She actually looked me in the face and deliberately said: ‘ Please, 
M‘am, the others is all dirty.’ I said — nothing — did I, Adolphus?” 

“No, my dear, certainly not,” said the gentleman; but his wife 
evidently had not asked the question with the desire of being an- 
swered, for she continued without stopping, “ No, I said not a word ; 
but when my visitors were gone, I called her in and said: ‘Ann, how 
dare you presume to tell me the plates were dirty? How dare you 
have the impudence to tell me at my own table, before my medical 
man and his wife, that the plates were dirty?’ ‘The insolent creature 
looked as bold as brass and said, ‘Because they were dirty.’ ‘And 
what business had they to be dirty?’ I said; “the idea of your tell- 
ing me that things are dirty, as if I did not keep you to wash them!” 

- Then she pretended she could not wash them while she was dishing 
up. Of course I gave her notice to leave that day month, and now 
I have got just the girl that suits me; she is very quiet, gets up at 

_ five every morning, and altogether appreciates having a éady for a 
mistress: as she says so often, where two only are kept the mistress is 
a tradesman’s wife or something of that sort. Poor girl! she has 

_ had enough of that kind of service to value such a place as mine ; so 
now I can hope for some peace,” and Mrs. Pinkerton gave a sigh of 
relief. Mrs, Holmes expressed a civil hope that her present desirable 
domestic might remain long with her. ‘Mrs. Pinkerton had no doubt 
of it, and the lady and her husband took leave, the latter having 
played the réle of looking affirmation to his wife’s statements and 
silently smiling on everybody, his smile being apparently the only 

— unextinguished ray of his former vivacity. 


Winnie Holmes and Maurice Brydone were married. I don’t 
know that there is a better way of winding up a tale than the good 
old one, “they were married and happy ever after,” when such a 
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state of things is as probable as it appears in the case of Maurice 
and his wife, for they are yet in the early days of married life. 

Mrs. Brydone has gone to live with Mrs. Holmes in her small 
house, and the young couple have “The Larches,” her old house. 
This arrangement was vigorously opposed by Winnie and Maurice, 
but in vain ; and probably the old lady chose best, for her own happi- 
ness and that of all parties. The two houses are so near that they 
can be nearly as much together as if they were in the same house ; 
while the two mothers enjoy life in their own way, without being i in- 
terfered with by the pursuits of younger people. 

While Mr. and Mrs. Brydone were on their wedding-tour, Mrs. 
Pinkerton had come to see Mrs. Holmes in great trouble, and more 
than ever convinced of the depravity of servants ; and this time with 
some reason, for the paragon who had appreciated the blessing « 
being under Mrs. Pinkerton’s rule had shown her appreciation 
getting false keys, and one night, when her mistress and master were 


; 


dining at the house of their medical man, she had decamped with a.” 


hundred pounds (the residue of Mrs. Pinkerton’s small property; 


“‘ entre nous”) which had been in Mrs. Pinkerton’s “little top drawer,” 
and going to the different tradesmen, who knew her as Mr. Pinker- 
ton’s servant, made trifling purchases, and so contrived to get every 
note changed. The loss was not discovered for some hours, and she 
succeeded in getting off, notwithstanding that Mr. Pinkerton spent 
a considerable sum in the effort to trace her. 

Mrs. Pinkerton declares Winnie is her dearest friend, and Maurice 
the man of all others most suited to her dearest friend. She inwardly 
wonders sometimes what he could have seen in a person of such very 
bad style, but concludes that there is no accounting for tastes. 

Mr. Pinkerton also has his private wonderings. They are like 
those of a school-boy when he is offered a choice between two prizes, 
and has after long hesitation made his election, but has no sooner 
done so than he wonders if it was a wise one — would not the other 
have been better? That Mr. Pinkerton had ¢wo prizes to choose 
from in the matrimonial lottery, he has not a doubt; has he chosen 
the best? He has not made up his mind yet. He knows Mrs. Pink- 
erton is a treasure, and that he is a lucky man to have won her — 
the fact is too often reiterated to admit of a doubt; but yet, as his 
reflections on this head always wind up with a sigh, we may suppose 
that he has misgivings as to whether, jewel as she is, Mrs. Pinkerton 
is exactly the treasure to make him happy. 


HetrEen ALice NITSCH. 
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NOTES ON E. A. POLLARD’S “LOST CAUSE.” 


BATTLE OF MANASSAS. 


“At the beginning of June General Beauregard was in consultation with 
President Davis and General Lee, at Richmond, while by means of couriers they 
held frequent communications with General Johnston, then in command near 
Harper’s Ferry. The result was, that a military campaign was decided on, em- 
bracing defensive operations in North Virginia and the Shenandoah Valley, and 
the concentration of an army, under Beauregard, at the Manassas Gap railroad 
junction, and in the immediate locality.” —/. 138. 


HIS is an error; no campaign of any kind was decided 

*hpon at the interview referred to, or subsequently. But I had 

‘. the honor of submitting the plan of one on the r4th of July, from 
** Manassas (through one of my volunteer aides, Colonel James Chesnut, 
of South Carolina) to the President for his approval. 1t was, however, 
rejected at that time, afier consultation with General Pope Walker, 
Secretary of War, Generals Lee and Cooper; and it was not until 
the morning of the 17th of July, when the Federals had driven in 
the pickets of General Bonham at Fairfax Court-house, about twelve 
miles in advance of Manassas, that the plan offered by me to con- 
centrate General Johnston’s army from Winchester, about seventy 
miles to the northwestward, was authorised by the President. It is 
evident that it was ‘hen too late to effect that indispensable concen- 
tration of forces; and had it not been for the cautious advance of 
McDowell’s army, and the check it received on the 18th of July at 
Blackburn Ford, onthe Bull Run, the concentration could never have 
taken place, my forces would have been swept away or destroyed, 
General Johnston’s and Holmes’s armies (the latter being then on the 

' Potomac, near Aquia Creek) would have been taken in flank and rear, 
and the road to Richmond would have been opened to the Federals. 


“ About the beginning of the year 1861, he [General Beauregard] was appointed 
Superintendent of the Military Academy at West Point ; but the appointment was 
revoked within forty-eight hours by President Buchanan, for the spiteful reason, as 
is alleged, that Senator Slidell, of Louisiana, the brother-in-law of the nominee, 
had given offence by a secession speech at Washington. Subsequently, Major 
Beauregard resigned his commission in the service of the United States, and was 
appointed by Governor Moore, of Louisiana, Colonel of Engineers in the Pro- 
visional Army of the South.”—/. 139. 

The appointment was not revoked until over two months after it 
had been issued, and until several days after I had assumed command 
of the United States Military Academy, Shortly after my return to 
Louisiana I refused the appointment of Colonel of Engineers and 
Artillery, tendered me by Governor Moore, because Major B., an 


“These Notes were prepared by General Beauregard in 1867, shortly after the appearance of 
The Lost Cause. They are not now published as comments on that work, but for the rectifica- 
tion of various historical errors and mis-statements which might, if uncorrected, be adopted by 
other writers.— Ep. 

/ 
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ex-officer of the United States army (then a planter recently estab- 
lished in Louisiana), had received the appointment of Brigadier- 
General to command the State troops. I nevertheless offered my 
services for the defence of my native State, but “ without commission 
or compensation.” Meanwhile I joined the “Orleans Guard Bat- 
talion” as a private. 


“ He [General Beauregard] hated and despised ‘the Yankee’; and it must be 
confessed he was the author of some silly letters in the early part of the war, 
deriding the power of the enemy. That the South would easily whip the North 
was his constant assertion, even if the first ‘had for arms only pitch-forks and flint- 
lock muskets.’ Of the army which General Scott was marshalling on the borders 
of Virginia, he wrote that the enemies of the South were ‘little more than an 
armed rabble, gathered together hastily on a false pretence, and for an unholy 
purpose, with an octogenarian at its head.’ ”—, 139. 


The author must have known very little of human nature and of 
the circumstances in which the country was placed not to have 
understood the object of these orders, which was to do away with 
the impression then existing that because the “ Regular Army ” had 
remained with the Federals, our Southern volunteers and militia would 
not be able to cope with the veterans of the Mexican War, commanded 
by General Winfield Scott. 


* Beauregard’s army in Northern Virginia was then known as the Army of the 
Potomac. In the latter part of July its effective force was enumerated at 21,833 
men and twenty-nine guns.”— /, 140. 

On the 18th of July, at the battle of “Bull Run,” the Army of the 
Potomac did not exceed 18,500 effectives of all arms, and’at the 
battle of Manassas on the 21st of July it consisted of about 20,000 
of all arms. 


“On the 18th of July the enemy made a demonstration with artillery in front of 
General Bonham’s Brigade, which’ held the approaches to Mitchell’s Ford. Mean- 
while he was advaneing in strong columns of infantry with artillery and cavalry on 
Blackburn’s Ford, which was covered by General Longstreet’s Brigade.”—. 143. 

The enemy first made his appearance in front of General Bonham’s 
Brigade on the 17th of July at Fairfax Court-house, about twelve 
miles in advance of Manassas. A few days previously, expecting 
the advance of McDowell with about 45,000 men, I had given definite. 
instructions to General Bonham how to engage him and draw him 
towards Mitchell and Blackburn fords, which were the strongest 
points of the Bull Run lines, and where I hoped to be able to hold 
him in check with my small force of about 18,500 men until John- 
ston’s and part of Holmes’s forces could concentrate with my own.. 
The order for that concentration was not received by me until about 
noon of that day (17th), after I had telegraphed the President the 
appearance of the enemy at Fairfax Court-house. . 


“General Beauregard had become involved in.a series of blunders and mishaps 
such as had been seldom crowded into a single battle-field. In ignorance of the 
enemy’s plan of attack, he had kept his army posted along Bull Run for more than 
eight miles, waiting for his wily adversary to develop his purpose to him. He had, 
at an early hour of the morning, determined to attack with his right wing and centre 
on the enemy’s flank and rear at Centreville, with precautions against the advance 
of his reserves from the direction of Washington.”—/. 146. 
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This criticism only shows the want of information or prejudice of 
the author. After the battle of the 18th I knew perfectly well from 
the topography of the country that the renewed attack of the enemy 
would take place either on my right or left flank, but more probably 
on the latter, owing to the direct stone pike from Centreville to War- 
renton, which crosses the Bull Run at the Stone Bridge ; hence I 
made my preparations accordingly, intending as soon as the enemy 
had developed sufficiently his movement to throw my right flank 
forward on Centreville, retiring my left from above Mitchell’s Ford 
towards Manassas, pivoting as it were on Mitchell’s Ford, thus 
striking the enemy in flank and rear, and cutting him off from 
his base of operations at Washington. On the night of the zoth, 
the movements of the enemy having become sufficiently well devel- 
oped, I issued my definite orders ; but my couriers being’ new, and 
not knowing the country roads sufficiently well, the orders to the 
extreme right “to commence the movement at 6 o’clock in the morn- 
ing” failed to reach their destination until past 9 o’clock in the day ; 
by that time the attack on my left flank near the Stone Bridge had 
assumed such importance that it became necessary to abandon my 
plan of battle to support the menaced flank with all the available 
troops from the right. The necessary orders were given accordingly 
by General Joe Johnston and myself at about to o’clock ; but for the 
same reasons as before they did not reach their destination until 
about 12 0’clock noon, although the extreme right flank was not more 
than two miles from Mitchell’s Ford, near where they were issued. 
_ The author is mistaken when he says that the defensive lines along 
the Bull Run “extended eight or ten miles ;” they extended properly 
only from near Union Mills Ford to a little above the Stone Bridge, 
a distance of at most five miles. 

I had no interview with General Jackson on the field of battle 
of Manassas; and I was not aware of his true position until informed 
of the fact by some officers. It was then that General Bee used the 
expression quoted by the author, “There are Jackson and his Vir- 
-_ginians standing like a stone wall,” etc. 


“ General Johnston seized the colors of the 4th Alabama regiment, and offered 
to lead the attack. General Beauregard leaped from his horse, and turning his face 
_, to his troops, exclaimed : ‘I have come here to die with you!’ ”—/#. 146. 


General Johnston did not take the colors of that regiment, but rode 
by the side of the color-bearer ; and I did not dismount, but remained 
on my horse and moved forward with the troops. Shortly afterwards, 
while talking to General Jackson, my horse was killed by a shell which 

exploded under him, killing and wounding several horses of my staff. 


“Tt was the arrival of Kirby Smith, with a portion of Johnston’s army left in the 

_ Shenandoah Valley, which had been anxiously expected during the day.”—/. 149. 
This is a mistake. The flag that was seen approaching in the dis- 
tance was that of Early’s Brigade, which had been ordered from our 
extreme right, with Ewell’s and Holmes’s Brigades, by General 
Johnston and myself in the morning before leaving the vicinity of 
Mitchell’s Ford. General Kirby Smith’s Brigade had already arrived 
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on the field about an hour before, and had assisted (on our extreme 
left) in the second attack made to recover the plateau. He did not 
leave the train with his brigade to come to the battle-field “by the 
sound of the firing’’ ; he went on to Manassas Junction, where a staff 
officer, left there for that purpose, brought him to the field of battle ; 
and when he arrived near the Lewis House, General Johnston directed 
him (through an aide) to take his position on the left of the troops 
already engaged. When General Early arrived near the Lewis House, 
he was directed to take his position on Smith’s extreme left, and to 
strike the enemy on his left flank and rear, if practicable ; which 
movement decided the fate of the day. On the arrival of General 
Kirby Smith on the field, whilst his brigade was taking its position he 
was severely wounded in the neck by a musket-ball, which disabled 
him for several weeks. 


, “For threemiles stretched this terrible diorama of rout and confusion, actually 
without the pursuit or pressure of any enemy upon it. The Confederates had not 
attempted an active pursuit.”— Z. 150. 


This is an error. The enemy had no sooner been routed than I 
ordered the few remaining available troops on the field. to commence 
an immediate pursuit on the Warrenton turnpike to Centreville across 
the Stone Bridge. It may be well to remark here that the hard- 
fought battle and the victory had thrown the newly and hastily 
collected Confederate troops into almost as great disorder as the 
routed Federals, so that it required some time to collect and re- 
organise the We had, unfortunately, but very little cavalry to aid 
in the pursuit} nearly all of General Johnston’s cavalry had not yet 
arrived from Winchester, where it had been left to cover the with- 
drawal of his infantry from the front of Patterson’s army. 


As soon as General Johnston was informed at the Lewis House of — 


the rout of the enemy, he ordered at once an advance on Centreville 
by the troops left to cover Manassas at Mitchell’s and Blackburn’s 
fords. But their advance was soon checked by the enemy’s reserve, 
left to cover Centreville in that direction ; being as numerous as the 
Confederates (if not more so), and occupying a strong defensive 
position, they succeeded in holding them in check until night. 


The pursuit from the field of battle on the Centreville turnpike ~ 


had no sooner fairly commenced by our exhausted and still dis- 
organised troops, when I received a written communication from an 
officer of General Johnston’s staff (Major Thomas B. Rhett, who had 
been left there to forward troops arriving to the field of battle), stating 
that a courier had just reached there with the information that a large 


force of the enemy had crossed the Bull Run at Union Mills Ford, — 


left unprotected by the withdrawal of Early’s, Ewell’s, and Holmes’s 
Brigades to take a part in the battle, and that the enemy was reported 
to be advancing rapidly on Manassas. I communicated immediately 
this dispatch to General Johnston, and it was resolved to stop at once 
the pursuit on the Centreville turnpike, to march with all available 
troops to the defence of Manassas. Orders were given accordingly, 
and I started as fast as my jaded horse would permit to the new field 
of operations ; intending to attack the enemy at once (although it was. 
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then nearly night), and drive him back across the Bull Run before he 
could effect a lodgment on the south side of it. But on arriving near 
Manassas I was informed that the report was false, having been 
occasioned by the movement of a part of our own troops in the 
vicinity of Union Mills Ford. It was then too late to resume the 
pursuit with our newly raised troops, entirely exhausted by marching 
and fighting all day; they were consequently ordered to bivouac 
where they were for the night, to resume the pursuit in the morning. 
Shortly afterwards, however, a terrible rain-storm commenced which 
lasted several days. ‘The troops, meanwhile, were without provisions 
and means of transportation. The railroad bridge across the Bull 
Run had been destroyed, and it was indispensable to collect all the 
necessary means for a further advance which could no longer be called 
a pursuit. In the meantime the enemy had withdrawn within his 
fortifications on the south side of the Potomac, guarding the bridges 
across that river; and the Confederate army, being unprovided with 
a single pontoon, could not attempt to cross until pontoon trains could 
be procured, except at the fords of the. Potomac at or about Leesburg. 
The idea, however, that we were to have “ peace in sixty days” pre- 
vented, doubtless, a determined effort on the part of the Confederate 
Government to make of the Army of the Potomac an offensive army, 
and thus we lost the brilliant fruits (which were within our grasp) of 
that first great victory of the war. 


BATTLE OF LEESBURG. 
« General Evans, seizing the critical moment, ordered a charge.” —. 188. 


This is an error ; General Evans was not present at the time on 
that part of the field where Colonel Jennifer commanded, and to whom 
was due the brilliant success of that day. General E. had remained 
with a part of his troops in front of Edward’s Ferry, watching the 
movements of the enemy on the other side of the Potomac. 


Caprure or ISLAND NO. Io. 


“Despite the unfavorable prospect, General McCown commenced an energetic 
course of operations......- Batteries and magazines were put in course of 


The defensive arrangements of this position had been entrusted to 
- Captain D. B. Harris of the Engineers, a most meritorious and gallant 
officer, who had served under me at Manassas, and who had accom- 
panied me into Western ‘Tennessee. 

After the fall of Forts Henry and Donaldson it became evident to 
me— I had just arrived in the Department of Western Tennessee — 
that Fort Columbus on the Mississippi River could no longer be held 
by the Confederates, and that it became necessary to select a new 

Ssition lower down the Mississippi River to command it. Fortifica- 
tions had already been commenced at two points by General Polk ; 
“these were at New Madrid and Fort Pillow. The first offered all the 
advantages of a temporary occupation, while the latter offered those 
of a permanent one. I immediately gave my orders accordingly. 
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Hence New Madrid Bend was to be defended anly long enough to 
enable me to have completed the works projécted at Fort Pillow, the 
latter forming one of the points of the mew defensive line from the 
Mississippi to the Tennessee River véa Corinth. : 


“We have already stated that when General McCown reached the Island, the 
position was nearly destitute of defences. Now there were five fine batteries 
erected on the Island, and well armed, and an equal number on the Tennessee 
shore ; mounting in all nearly sixty guns, Magazines had been provided, the am- 
munition assorted and arranged, and everything put in readiness for action.”"— 


Pp. 235. 


As already remarked, the defensive arrangements had been entrusted 
by me to Captain D. B. Harris of the Engineers, who acquitted 
himself, as usual, most worthily of his task, ‘Towards the end of the 
Confederacy this gallant officer accompanied me from Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, to Charleston, where he died of the yellow fever, after a most 
brilliant career as an engineer, and when on the point of being 
promoted to the rank of Brigadier-General for his valuable services. 


“On the rst of April General McCown was relieved, and General Mackall as- 
signed to the defence of the Island."—/. 236, 


About that time General McCown became so nervous and doubtful 
as to his ability to hold New Madrid Bend any longer, although it 
was indispensable that he should do so in order to complete the works 
at Fort Pillow, that I determined to send an officer to relieve him 
who I knew would defend that important post to the last extremity. 
General McKall, who enjoyed a high reputation in the old service for 
intelligence and gallantry, was therefore selected and sent to relieve 
General McCown, who was ordered to Memphis to await further 
orders. 


THe BarrLe Or SHILOH. ; 


“By the tirst of April, General Johnston’s entire force, which had taken up the 
line of march from Murfreesboro’, had effected a junction with Beauregard.”— 


a. 237 
P. 237. 


Shortly after my arrival in West Tennessee I determined on the 
concentration of all the forces I could collect at Corinth for the pro- 
tection of the ‘Tennessee or Mississippi River, as circumstances might 
indicate, and I recommended to the lamented General A. Sidney 
Johnston, who was then retiring from Nashville, to join his forces with 
mine, which was done at once by that gallant and noble soldier. 


“ The effective total of this force was slightly over forty thousand men.”—, 238. 
This was the force reported, but that which could be moved did not 


exceed 33,000 of all arms. The movement was suggested by me to _ 


be commenced on the rst of April, but the disorganised, undisciplined 
and unprovided condition of our troops delayed it until the 4th. 


“The Confederate plan of battle was in three lines."—~. 238. 


This plan of battle was adopted by me and submitted to General 
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ohnston, who accepted it ; and it was carried out faithfully, notwith- 
tanding the topographical obstacles in the way and the raw condition 
»f the troops which had to execute it. 


“But just at this time the astounding order was received from General Beaure- 
ard to withdraw the forces beyond the enemy’s fire! The action ceased.”— f, 240. 


About half-past two in the afternoon of the 6th of April I was in 
ront towards the point where the troops were engaged, not far from 
Zeneral Johnston’s position, when I was informed of the death of 
hat gallant officer, who had been mortally wounded. Although still 
suffering from a severe attack of laryngitis, I immediately assumed 
command, and gave orders to press on the attack in every direction ; 
but about sundown, finding that our raw, undisciplined troops were 
scattered in every direction, not only by the severity of the contest 
but by the broken and wooded nature of the country, and ascertain- 
ing that the attack then going on was too scattered and weak to 
dislodge the enemy from the protection of his land-batteries and of 
his gunboats, I determined to take advantage ofthe few remaining 
moments of daylight to reorganise our troops for offensive or defensive 
purposes at daybreak, as circumstances might require. Inever gave the 
order “ to withdraw the forces from beyond the enemy’s fire.” My order 
was simply to collect all stragglers, reorganise the various commands 
and re-form line of battle, holding the troops ready for offensive or 
defensive purposes iri the morning as events might determine. I was 
not “persuaded that delays had been encountered by General Buell in 
his march from Columbia, and that his main force therefore could not 
reach the field of battle in time to save General Grant’s shattered 
fugitive forces from capture or destruction on the following day.” 


“The story of Shiloh was to be that not only of another lost opportunity for the 
South, but one of a reversion of fortune, in which a splendid victory changed into 
something very like a defeat.”—/. 241. 


The following is my Chief-of-Staff’s letter on the subject, only four 
months after the battle :— 


; 


“ CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE, August 8, 1862. 
“To the Editor of the Savannah Republican: ; 


| “My attention has been recently attracted to a wide-spread article 
under the caption of ‘A Lost Opportunity at Shiloh,’ which, it appears, 
is taken from a letter addressed to your journal by your regular corres- 
pondent, P. W. A. This article is calculated to elevate a subordinate 
General of the Federals at the expense of General Beauregard. I 
‘know your correspondent well enough to feel assured that he wrote 
with no such purpose ; and yet that must be the effect with all who 
have given credit to this story of the “lost opportunity at Shiloh.’ 

“ Having been on the staff of General Beauregard during the battle 
of Shiloh, I happen to know the exact truth in the matter, misrepre- 
sented to P. W. A. by his pert and self-sufficient informant ; and since 
the broadcast dissemination of the untruth, I think it proper to ask 
space for a brief statement. 

“General Prentiss did ‘not deceive the Commander-in-Chief of the 
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Confederate forces at Shiloh by any shallow invention, either in 
regard to the movements of General Buell’s army or the existence of 
extensive works at Pittsburg Landing. General Beauregard had the 
concurrent evidence of prisoners and scouts that Buell’s arrival was 
confidently expected, It was this knowledge that led him, on the 
night of the gd of April, at the late hour of 11 o’clock, to send me 
to General Johnston to urge an immediate advance on Pittsburg 
Landing, before the junction of Buell’s and Grant’s forces could be 
effected ; and it was this belief that induced him, on the afternoon of 
the sth of April, in a council of general officers, to give his opinion 
that the movement was then /0o dave, in consequence of the untoward 
delay of our troops in their march from Corinth, and our consequent 
inability to strike the enemy on Saturday, as he had anticipated. It 
was, however, after General Beauregard had given his orders and 
made his arrangements as far as practicable to meet any exigency 
that I joined him and communicated the substance of a dispatch 
addressed to General Johnston, that had been handed me on the 
battle-field, which ancouraged the hope that the main part of Buell’s 
forces had marched in the direction of Decatur. 

“But further, in proof that Prentiss could not have attempted any 
such device as that represented, I can add, he puddicly said to me 
that Buell’s forces would effect a junction during the night, and that 
as a consequence our victory would be wrenched from us the next 
day. Sharing my tent with Colonel Jacob Thompson and myself, on 


the morning of the 7th of April, when the firing began at the out- 


posts, he remarked with satisfaction: ‘Ah! what did TI tell you, 
gentlemen? ‘They are at it again,’ y 
“As for the utter absence of defensive works at Pittsburg Landing, 
our information was complete; and no words of General Prentiss 
could have shaken General Beauregard’s convictions, even had he 
asked him any questions in that connection, which I know he did not. 
“General Beauregard did know, however, that the enemy had gun- 
boats of the heaviest metal to protect the fragments of Grant's army, 
as effectually as our wooden steamers had maintained our little force 
of 3000 men ina far less favorable position at New Madrid against 
25,000 men under General Pope, as long as it was thought expedient 
to hold the place ; or, as since then, and more prominently, McClellan 
found efficient refuge with his routed forces under the fire of his 
gunboats on James River. 
“The enemy’s gunboats were at once put in requisition, and used 
with an effect on our troops to which all will testify who were in the 
advance and witnessed it. +7 
“Our troops were scattered; army, division, brigade, and even 
regimental organizations were broken up for the time to such an 
extent that any advance at that hour of the day, in such order and 


masses as would have promised any substantial advantage, was out of | 


the question. Among the unavoidable causes of this disorganization 
Were the rawness of many of the regiments engaged and the densely- 
wooded nature of the battle-field, which made it impossible to mass 
in due time enough troops for a resolute, sustained, effective assault 
on the enemy, ‘Toward the close of the action on both days, corps 


| 
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s well as brigade commanders found themselves with only such com- 
nands as they could collect in the woods, aébris of other and different 
sorps, divisions, and brigades. 

“General Beauregard had observed this as well as the great ex- 
naustion of his men, then engagéd for twelve hours without any other 
food than a scanty breakfast, and knew that pis last reserves had 
necessarily been brought into action about the time General Johnston 
fell. Accordingly, on returning to the vicinity of Shiloh Chapel 
about 6 P. M., he gave orders to collect our scattered forces, to re-form 
our broken organizations, and sleeping on our arms, to be held ready 
to meet the onset of Wallace’s fresh division and Buell’s forces at 
daylight, knowing well at the time from abundant experience that it 
would take more than one hour to disseminate the order and two to 
execute it. And in this connection it is pertinent to say that it was 
some time after dark before many of the brigades were organised and 
in the position assigned them. 

“Tt is not becoming in me to speak of the capacity of General 
Beauregard, but I may be permitted to say that the is certainly the 
last officer against whom the charge of want of military enterprise 
can be established ; for he is the commander who, before the metal 
of our troops had been tested, arranged his command of but 18,500 
men to accept battle with the army of McDowell, 50,000 strong, 
whose forces he actually engaged on the 18th of July at Bull Run. 
Animated by the plain dictates of prudence and foresight, he sought 
to be ready for the coming storm, which he had anticipated and 
predicted as early as the afternoon of the 5th. 

“To have continued the conflict another hour—that is, until 
darkness on the 6th inst— would not have resulted in the capture of 
Grant’s army, wrecked even as it was and cowering under the high 
river banks, yet sheltered by his gunboats, but in the greater disper- 
sion and disorganization of our own jaded troops, and to such an 
extent indeed, in such a field, as to have rendered it impossible to 
have collected them on the next morning in any order to have offered 
‘resistance even to Wallace’s fresh division of Grant’s army. Even as 
it was, at no time during the 7th of April were we able to engage the 
enemy with more than 15,000 men, with whom, however, properly 
massed and handled, we held the field against Wallace, the dédris of 
Grant’s division and Buell’s army (45,000), until it became evidently 
wrong to maintain longer so unequal a battle ; when our forces were 
withdrawn from the field in an order and spirit without a parallel in 
war, and without abatement of the honor they had won for our arms, 
leaving their enemy stunned and unable to follow. 

(Signed) “THOMAS JORDAN, 
: “4, A. General on General Beauregard’s Staff” 


“His [General Beauregard’s] forces exhibited a want of discipline and a disorder 
which he seems to have been unable to control ; arid with the exception of a few 
thousand disciplined troops held firmly in hand by General Bragg, the whole army 
degenerated into bands of roving plunderers.”— f. 241. 


The reason of this disorder and want of control has already been 
explained. Nearly two-thirds of the’troops composing that army had 
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either been just mustered into service, or had retired from Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, in front of a victorious enemy. ‘The broken and © 
wooded nature of the field of battle had disorganised and scattered 
the commands more effectually than, the fire of the enemy; and as 
they advanced through the well-supplied encampments of the Fed- 
erals many of our trogops dispersed in every direction to plunder and > 
collect spoils, disregarding the orders of their commanding officers. 
It became even necessary to apply the torch to some of those en-. 
campments to drive away the stragglers and deserters. It is unjust | 
to say that only “a few thousand disciplined troops were held firmly 
in hand by General Bragg.” His division was in no better condition 
than those of Generals Polk, Hardee, and Breckenridge ; and these — 
officers did as good service on that memorable field as General Bragg. 
The only drawback was that General Polk, mistaking his orders on 
the evening of the 6th, withdrew most of his command to the rear of 
the field of battle for the purpose of re-supplying them with‘ammuni- 
tion and provisions, not getting back into position on the morning of 
the 7th until the battle had been progressing some time. 


Evacuation OF CoRINTH. 
“The trans-Mississippi campaign being considered closed forsome time, Price 
and Van Dorn, with a division of Missourians and some Arkansas troops, had 
crossed the Mississippi and joined Beauregard, with a view of operating on the 
east bank of the river.”— A. 320. 
This concentration of the troops of that portion of the Trans- — 
Mississippi Department with those in West Tennessee was ordered 
by General Johnston at my request, for the purpose of participating 
in the expected battle at Shiloh with General Grant ; but the rains, © 
the high waters in the rivers and the want of transportation delayed 
the movement of those troops so that they arrived at Corinth about 
two weeks after that battle. a 


(ro BE CONTINUED.) 


A DREAM OF THE BASTILE.* 


ORTH from the narrow casement, 
Out through the grated bars, 

My soul from its sad abasement 

Has sought the heavenly stars. 
Far in the space eternal, 

From the celestial light, 
It watcheth with eyes supernal 

The great world hushed in night. 


O soul! from the spirit’s tower 

Who keepeth the warder’s place, 
Who marketh the giddy hour, 

And the swift monarch’s race — 
Pray tell to a watcher weary, 

Who looks through the grated bars 
With eyes very sad and dreary, 

What seest thou from the stars ? 


“J look on a mighty city 
Whose dome is fair and white, 
But not a heart of pity 
Is slumbering there to-night: 
Cold as hér marble towers, 
¥ Cold as her troubled stream, 
Are the hearts which count love’s hours 
: Or stir the statesman’s dream. 


“There are none in her halls of pleasure, 

None in her halls of state, 

None whom the world will measure 
As ranked among the great: 

None in her highest places — 
Not even the meanest thrall, 

Who can read the upturned faces, 
Or the writing on the wall. 


“Unpitying greed of glory, 
Unpitying greed of fame -— 
To live in a feeble story 
Or die with a blazoned name! 


tn ee ee == 


* This poem was written on the night of December rath, 1361—ten years ago —by the firelight ox 
the hearth of one of the casemates of Fort Lafayette, where the author was wron confined. 
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They heed not the fearful warning 
As, mad with the lust of power, 
They shut their eyes to the dawning 

Of the new Nation’s hour.” 


O soul! beyond the river 

. What seest thou on the plain, 
Where the bright bayonets quiver 

Like moonlight in the rain? 
Pray tell to a watcher weary 

Who looks through the grated bars, 
What in the sad night dreary 

Thou seest from yonder stars? 


“T see far over the river, 

Under the sweet star-light, 
Enough to make one shiver 

With sorrow, horror and fright: - 
Two mighty armies are lying 

Encamped on the tented field — 
Two armies of dvothers, vieing 

In valor which never will yield. 


‘“‘ All through the land there are mothers 
Who look on the stars to-night, 
And pray for their sons and brothers 
Marshalled and waiting the fight. 

Alas for the childless weepers, 
Alas for the widowed souls, 
When yon two armies of sleepers 

Rush to the battle rolls! 


“The stars which look down in sorrow, 

Will then look down in dread 

On the hosts of to-day, to-morrow 
Lying in heaps of dead: 

The fondest hopes of a mother, 
The purest of maiden’s trust, 

The father, the lover, the brother 
Lying stark in the dust.” 


O soul, with eyes supernal, 
Is there no help for this? 
Looking from the eternal 
Down on this black abyss, 
Seest thou not in the gloaming 
A single glimmering star, 
Which over the turbid foaming 
Promiseth hope afar? 


A Dream of the Bastile. 


Is there no kindly power 

Of refuge from such a crime? 
Do the Dark Ages lower 

Again o’er the paths of time ? 
Are we not truly biding 

Nearer than we have trod 
To the great mystery hiding 

The unseen world of God? 


I thought that our Age was brighter 
Than any the world had seen; 
That the clouds were growing lighter, 
The future far more serene. 
Is there some fearful warning 
Whose shaft is yet to be hurled 
To punish the blind God-scorning 
Who break the peace of the world ? 


I thought in my idle dreaming 
The days of the sword were o’er, 
That the flash of bright arms gleaming 
Would scourge the world no more: 
That the Pen was the mighty power, 
Wielded by sage and youth, 
To rule in the troubled hour 
By the strong lines of Truth. 


I saw through a glass but darkly, 
I saw as a little child; 

For the dead lying there all starkly 
Tell me my dreams were wild. 

They speak from the silent passes, 
Under the quiet sky, 

And from the dank morasses, 
Giving my dreams the lie. 


Then tell me, O soul! I pray thee, 
Looking from yonder height, 

What may the hopes of day be 
After this fearful night? 

Doth there a silver lining 
Under the cloud appear, 

A star in the far East shining 
Which I cannot see from here ? 


“© watcher pale and dreary, 
Looking from out thy bars, 

Thy human heart would weary 
To know what from the stars 
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I see on the field and mountain, 
In the city and in the glen, 

Away by the forest fountain, 
And in the hearts of men! 


“The lust of power destroyeth 
The mighty works of time}; 
Fame’s fickle dream decoyeth 
To cruelty and crime: 
But they who do God’s duty 
Can conquer by His word 
And Truth’s celestial beauty, 
Far better than the sword. 


“This world is very spacious, 
There’s room enough for all ; 
And God is just and gracious, 
And heareth every call: 
He waiteth but the dawning 
Of His appointed time 
To crush without a warning 
The revellers in crime. 


“I see most fearful visions! 
The earth mad-drunk with blood ; 
The Statesman’s cold derisions 
Of charity and God ; 
Pity and holy feeling 
Hiding in caves afraid, 
And spectre Famine stealing 
After the dripping blade! 


“The sacred roof-tree burning, 
The household gods in dust ; 
Brother from brother turning 
In hatred and distrust ; 
Father and son and brother 
Met in a deadly strife — 
What are the prayers of a mother, 
“What the tears of a wife? 


“Into the trenches fling them, 
Anywhere out of sight; 
Down from the ramparts bring them 
All in the pale moonlight! 
Cover their upturned faces, 
Calm in their mute despair ; 
Heap turf over the places — 
None to pray for them there ! 
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“Never think of the mothers 

Who guided the little feet — 
Tenderer than all others, 

There never was love so sweet! 
Never think of the maiden 

Who saw them in pride depart — 
Her soul with sorrow o’erladen, 

Wretchedness in her heart. 


“Let the proud war-steed trample, 

Scour the plains with shell, 

Charge in your serried columns, 
Raining the fires of Hell, 

Reeking with blood and slaughter 
Over the trembling plain: 

And when all of this is finished, 
What, O man, is the gain? 


* * * * * * * 


“ Ah, watcher pale and weary, 

Looking from out thy bars, 

The lessons are very dreary 
You learn to-night from the stars. 

The curtains are slowly closing 
Like to a mighty pall, 

Yet the great God is watching 
With wisdom over all. 


“Go to thy pillow, watcher ; 
Calm and untroubled sleep: 
Thou wilt be never the wiser 
For all the vigils you keep. 
Think no more of thy star-dreams, 
Shut out the ghostly night; 
But on thy pillow remember — 
GOD WILL DEFEND THE RIGHT.” 


APPLETON OAKSMITH. 


SOVEREIGNTY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Ill. 


E have seen that in the republican form of government, 
sovereignty, according to its nature, controls every person 
and thing within its territory, and is itself above all control ; that it is 
indivisible and inalienable ; that is does in nowise consist of the rights 
and powers it grants and delegates ; that while it is the right to govern, 
it is not the government —this being the exercise of sovereignty 
through agencies and instruments ; that sovereignty is predicable only 
of will; that political will can only exist and be exercised in and by 
an organised community of people ; that hence each State must be 
sovereign for itself, 7 ¢. have the absolute right of selfgovernment in 
all things; that by their wills the States made “the Constitution of 
the United (or associated) States ;” that in so doing they federated ; 
that entirely intact their said wills must remain to govern (each itself 
locally, and they themselves generally), and to amend their constitu- 
tion if they wish; and finally, that in all respects the Union is an 
association of sovereigns. 
I shall now show that the Federal instrument fully proves this 
theory, and contains nothing against it. 


“Wat Doers ir Say or ITSELF?” 


In his speech of 1833, Mr. Webster, while conceding that the Con- 
stitution was no more than “a deed drawn but not executed” till it 
was ratified by the States, said:—‘‘ The question whether the Con- 
stitution is a compact between States is one which must be mainly 
argued from the instrument itself” He then asks, “What does it say 
of itself? What does it purport to be? Does it style itself a league, 
confederacy, or compact between sovereign States?” And answers, 
“Certainly not; but it declares itself a Constitution.” This advances 
us not a step but leaves the question still before us: What is the 
Constitution ? Let us then adopt his suggestion and ask the “ deed” 
what it has to say of itself, taking care to keep out of his sophistical 
clouds. 


Tue TESTIMONY OF THE TITLE AND PREAMBLE. 


The title is “The Constitution of the United States,” and the pre- 
amble says:—“ We, the people of the United. States, . . do ordain 
and establish this Constitution for the United States of America.” 
Whose Constitution then is it? The title answers, “ the Constitution 
of the * States.” Who is it for? The preamble answers, “this Con- 
stitution for the * States.” The States then are the important 
subjects of these sentences, while the word “ United ”— meaning as- 
sociated —is a mere adjective. These phrases obviously refer to the 
preéxistent States, united by the pact. It was only as such bodies 


— 
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that “the people” could become parties to the Constitution, for each 
individual citizen was a member of the State and had no right what- 
ever to act politically except in such body and as such member. 

Again, “people of” and “ Constitution of,” like “Government of,” 
“treasury of,” “army and navy of,” and the like phrases throughout 
the instrument, are possessive phrases, necessarily implying that the 
political entities mentioned belong to “united States,” not united 
people ; which is literally the fact, and which was the understanding 
of the fathers. We are then compelled to say that the owners of these 
things are so many States ; that each must have the mind and will of 
an owner ; and that the phrase “ United States” can but mean pre- 
existent communities, conjoining themselves in league. 

And the repeated use in the said pact of the phrase “ union of 
States ” conveys the same idea (Art. 1, §2; Art. Iv, §$3, 4). Nay 
more, the States referred to in the preamble must be those which the 
second article of the first Federal pact declared to be sovereign, and 
which must have remained so in and ¢hrough the very act and moment 
of forming the “more perfect union” described and “established” 
in the second and present Federal pact. 

We find, then, that the title and preface of the Constitution, illus- 
trated by history, conclusively show a union of distinct common- 
wealths, coequal, and of course each for itself sovereign. I shall 
now proceed to show that all the instrument consists with these views, 
and proves itself to be a fedus of absolute sovereignties. 


THe “DEED” NAMES AND RECOGNISES THE STATES. 


Article 1, §x, declares that “representatives and direct taxes shall 
be apportioned among the Federal States which may be included 
within this Union; according to ‘their respective numbers.” | The 
article then provides for a numbering and apportionment within three 
years, and decennial repetitions of the same, and continues as 
follows :—'The number of representatives shall not exceed one for 
every 30,000, kut each Svave shall have at least one representative ; 
and until such enumeration shall be made, the S/ate of New Hampshire 
shall be entitled to choose 3, Massachusetts 8, Rhode Island 1, Con- 
necticut 5, New York 6, New Jersey 4, Pennsylvania 8, Delaware 1, 
Maryland 6, Virginia fo, North Carolina 5, South Carolina 5, and 
Georgia 3. When vacancies happen in she representation from any 
State, the executive authority hereof shall issue writs of election to 
fill such vacancies.” 

Here are named the political bodies which are alike “the United 
States” and “the people of the United States,” for “the people” are 
the States, and the States are “the people.” This section shows 
preéxistent historical bodies with their respective names, geographies, 
organisms and independent political wills — bodies which fully and 
precisely filled the description of the State or nation of public law, 
and which associated themselves as “the United States” for their 
“common defence and general welfare”— becoming thereby “ the 
several States” of “this Union,” as the Constitution repeatedly calls 
them. The presumption is that each remained the same political 
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body zz the Union that acted in entering it, especially as there is no 
provision degrading or even in the slightest degree changing a State. 

A fact commonly overlooked, though very important, should be 
noted here. The word “State” in the Constitution, referring to New 
York or Virginia, means precisely what it does when it refers to 
France or Russia, z.é. the State or nation of public law. For instance, 
Article 111, §2, provides for jurisdiction of cases ‘‘ between a Sfa/e, or 
the citizens thereof, and foreign Sfades, citizens or subjects.” (See 
also Amendment x1.) The words “State” and “States,” used by the 
fathers without qualification, must mean what they do when used by 
publicists (See 1. Sto. Com. §207.) 


ALL ELECTIONS OR POWERS ARE OF STATES. 


All authority to elect Federal functionaries and all the “powers 
delegated to them” belong absolutely to the States, by virtue of their 
original existence and right. Article 1, §1, declares that “a// legis- 
lative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress of the 
United States, which shall consist of a Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives.” The “members” of the “ House” are to be “chosen 
every second year by the people of the several States,” who are qualified 
to elect members of the lower branch of the State Legislature. “The 
Senate . . . shall be composed of two members from each State, 
chosen by the legislature thereof for six years.” These provisions show 
that these two bodies, which are to possess and exercise “a// legislative 
powers herein granted,” are to be entirely elected by “the States.” 

Section 8 of the same article declares that the aforesaid “Congress 
shall have power” to levy taxes, borrow money, regulate commerce, 
make the coinage, establish a postal system, declare war, raise 
armies, provide a navy, etc., etc. In Section 9 are the restrictions 
put by the States upon their Congress, z.¢ “the Congress of the 
* States ;” and in Section ro are the inhibitions imposed by the States 
upon themselves, in which they agree not to make treaties, grant 
letters of marque, coin money, pass ex fost facto laws, or such as 
impair the obligation of contracts, levy duties without the consent of 
Congress, keep troops or war-ships in time of peace, or engage in 
war unless actually invaded, etc., etc. 

We now see that the legislative provisions necessarily imply distinct 
and sovereign States voluntarily united and voluntarily acting in the 
Union ; and show that the said States elect, by their voters, all the 
members of both Houses of Congress — this body having “all legis- 
lative powers herein granted.” Nay more, we see that both Houses 
of Congress are elected by, and do represent, States alone —such 
States being identical with “the people of the United States.” Here 
also is seen the falsehood of the assertion that the House of Repre- 
sentatives is “national” in character, instead of Federal. ‘The rep- 
resentatives are “apportioned among the several States ;” “each State 
shall have at least one representative ;” the filling of “vacancies in 
the representation of any S/a/e” is provided for; the representatives 
are to be elected by and in “the several States ;” and they are to be 
a part of “the Congress of the * States.” 
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And, consistently with the above, Article 1, $1, declares that “the 
executive power shall be vested in a President;” and that “ each 
State shall . . . appoint a number of electors, equal to the whole 
number of Senators and Representatives to which the State may be en 
titled in the Congress.” It is further provided that these electors are to 
meet in the State and cast the vote of the State, and transmit the same 
sealed, to Congress, where in due time it is to be opened and counted 
with the others. 

So far we see that the “deed” contains no idea which is not 
strictly one of federation, of State authority and Sfate action. And 
these legislative and executive representatives and agents of the States 
are to provide for and appoint all other officers (including the judicial 
functionaries) of these /eagued or federated States. 


Tue FEDERAL GOVERNMENT ALWAYS VICARIOUS. 


The Constitution expressly shows that all Federal “powers” are, 
and remain, derivative from and subordinate to the Sfates as such. 

Article 1. declares that “all legislative powers herein grazed shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States.” Article 1. declares 
that “the executive power shall be vested in a President of the United 
States.” Article m1. declares that “the judicial power of the United 
States shall be vested in one Supreme Court,” etc. Whose “judicial 
power” is referred to? “The judicial power of the United States,” 
of course. Whose legislative and executive authority is meant? 
That of the same States. 

But. it would be insulting the intelligent reader to argue such a 
matter further. No one can suppose that this created thing and 
agency called the Government could have “absolute supremacy ? 
over the States that established it, or indeed over any person or thing 
whatever. 


Att CirizENS AND SUBJECTS ARE THOSE OF STATES. 


The next two articles will prove that all Federal officers and all 
citizens are citizens of the States, and of course respectively their sub- 
jects ; as well as show still further that the States were intended to be 
the sole parties to and actors in the federal system. Article 11, with 

Amendment x1, provide that “the judicial power shall extend : 

to controversies between two or more Séates; between a State and 
citizens of another State; between citizens of different Szates ; between 
citizens of the same State, claiming lands under grants of different 
States ; and between a State, or the citizens thereof, and foreign States, 
citizens and subjects”; but that (as the amendment provides) this 
“ power shall not be construed to extend to any suit against one of 
the United States by citizens of another State, or by citizens or subjects 
of any foreign State.” 

Here and in Article 1v, $2, we find the whole “people of the United 
States” provided for, in reference to judicial matters and privileges 
of citizenship, under the description of citizens of States.* 


*This is the only constitutional citizenship in the United States that the fathers ever contem- 
plated. A State, as will be seen, is the members thereof bound in the social compact. Look at 


es 
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But let us go on. Article rv. says : —“ Full faith and credit shall be 
given in each Syeé to the public acts, records and judicial proceed- 
ings of every other State. . . . Zhe citisens of each State shall be 
entitled to all privileges and immunities of efsens im the several 
States.” * 


Tur Unron was MADE TO PRESERVE THE STATES. 


The following clauses of this same Article ty. put it beyond doubt » 
that the Union was to be composed exclusively of States ; and that — 
the great object of forming it was the preservation of them in their 
full pre-existent integrity and sovereignty. “ New S¢aées may be ad- 
mitted by Congress éfo this Union; but no new State shall be formed 
or erected within the ‘jurisdiction of any other Sfae; nor any State 
be formed by the junction of two or more S¥afes or parts of Séazes, 
without the consent of the legislatures of the S¥eves concerned as well 
as of the Congress. . . . The United States shall guaranty to every 
State in this Union a republican form of government, and shall protect 
cach of theme against invasion. . . .” 


Tue WILts or Stares Must Live to AMEND. 


Article v, provides for amendments by the “ »a&jfeation™ of “three- 
fourths of “te Svaves” > and that “no S¥eée without é#s consent shall be 
deprived of és equal suffrage in the Senate.” States cannot “ratify ” 
“amendments” without having kept the zw#2s that originally “ratified” 
to “ordain.” The phrase “és consent” shows beyond question that 
the survival of such wills was contemplated. 


THE SAME STATES MADE BOTH FEDERAL COMPACTS. 


Article vi. provides that the debts, etc., shall be as valid against the - 
United States under this Constitution as under the confederation” ; and 
that the Constitution, and the laws made in pursuance of it, and the 
treaties, “shall be the supreme law of the land; and the judges in~ 
every State shall be bound thereby . . .” ; and all officers, both of” 
the Federal and State Governments, are to swear “to support this 
Constitution.” ; 

The above words “ Constitution” and’ “ Confederation” evidently 
refer to the zustrument used —“ the United States” being the identical — 
and absolutely unchanged parties “«wzder” both ; but, with character-— 
istic quibbling, Story and Webster refer to this article in proof of a~ 
change “from a confederation to another system” of government 
which is not a confederation, and wich they say i @ Constitution / 
and furthermore, Webster absurdly says “the Constitution is a govern- 


? 
the present Constitutions of Massachusetts and New York. The latter calls her people “members’ 
and ‘citizens’? of the State, Massachusetts sets forth the actual social compact in her preamble — 
and calls her citizen “Sa subject of this State? as he is in fact and In right, | Im a republican 
State the social compact is the only possible tie of allegiance. We shall see this « er, as 
well as that the only allegiance in our country is due to the State. Be 


* When the phrase “citizen of the United States* is used, it means a Gti 
a State entitled to the benefit of this stipulation of his sovereign, when he's 
federalised States, 4 e he can go to any State and have the same “ 
as the citizens of that State enjoy. 
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nent proper,” as if ¢he instrument, and the government under it, were 
he same political entity! 


Tue INSTRUMEMT SAYS THE STATES ARE THE PARTIES. 


While all the expounders of the Massachusetts school positively 
issert that the people, as a nation, made the Constitution, and are the 
:onstituents of the Union, the “deed” itself as positively convicts 
hem of falsehood, by showing the States to be the sole parties to 
‘the union of States” called “the United States.” Let us see. 
Keeping in mind the actual naming of the States in the first article, 
ind the constant recognition of them through all the provisions thus 
‘ar quoted, let us bring to view Article vi. This article, the full 
force of which does not seem to be appreciated, prevents the pos- 
sibility of honest controversy ; for it is absolute and decisive proof 
of the States being the sole parties to the instrument, and hence superior 
0 it in every possible respect, as well as sovereign over the govern- 
ment provided for. It reads as follows:—“ Zhe ratification of the 
conventions of nine States shall be sufficient for the establishment of this 
Constitution, between the States so ratifying the same.” 

Unquestionably then, rst. that which is to establish, or suffice for 
« establishment,” is “ratification”; 2d. “States” are to “ratify”; 
3d. therefore, “she States” are to “establish” the Constitution and 
rovernment. 

No question can arise that conventions were to declare the sovereign 
wills of States, for the language is, “between the States so [Ze by 
conventions] ratifying the same.” 

And we must keep in mind, too, the character in which the States 

icted, until the establishment of the Constitution was completed — 
that of sovereign States. See the second Article of the “ Federal 
Constitution,” which was superseded by the present one. 
In order that we may now and here fully appreciate the wilful 
untruth of the Massachusetts school, let us exhibit the preamble and 
Article vit. in juxtaposition —keeping in mind %e naming of the 
tates and their recognition throughout, as well as the fact that 
‘united” is merely adjective:—‘ We, the people of the United 
States . . . do ordain and establish this Constitution. ... . The 
atification of the conventions of mine States shall be sufficient for the 
stablishment of this Constitution between ‘ie States so ratifying the 
ame.” It is certain, then, that several States, and not a nation, estab- 
ished the system, and remained the sovereigns of it. 


Tue “ ExecuTep” “ DEED.” 


To give acorrect idea of the Constitution as a completed instru- 
ment, binding the parties — whether in law or in faith, it matters not 
it should be published with the names of the States, and the ex- 
ressions they used in ratifying and ordaining— just as should any 
ther deed, compact, or instrument whatever. Who ever before heard 
f a completed contract, or “ executed ” “deed ” being published — 
ith the intent of showing it as such — with the names of the lawyers 
ho drew it up, but not the names of the parties? How would such a 
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document look in court as the basis of a suit against a party? Nay 
more, how does it look when cited to tell its own history? When Mr. 
Webster asked, ‘What does it say of itself?” the last thing in the 
world he wanted was z¢s answer. 


y 


\ 


The Constitution has always been published with words added 
which did not belong to it, and with names appended of men who 


merely devised it for the States that employed them to consider and 
adopt or reject, but who gave it no portion of its life and power. It 
did not live and speak till the States ordained it. But Judge Story, 
who assumed to be a teacher, and should have taught truth, is guilty 
of the following ’cuteness in his commentaries on the Constitution 
($1856) :—‘“ And here closes our review of the Constitution... . 
The concluding passage of it is:—‘ Done in Convention, by the unani- 
mous consent of all the States present, the 17th day of September, 


1787.’ . .. At the head of the illustrious men who framed and — 


signed, stands the name of George Washington.” 


Mark the unqualified statement that this is the concluding passage of 


the Constitution. ‘The aim is to impress the people with the idea that 


this is the “consent” referred to in the Declaration of Independence ~ 


as the basis of rightful government, and that this consent was then 


and there given. ‘This flagrant falsehood is common with the Massa- 


chusetts school. In the New York World, of April 8, 1864, is the 
following version of it:—‘ The Constitution was @ Lederal compact, 
done in Convention by the unanimous consent of the States present.” 
If it was then “done,” the States when they acted must have undone 


. 


it. And even George H. Pendleton seems to know of no other doing. 
He says :—“ Zhe men of 1787 . . . committed to the Federal Govern-— 
ment inter-State and international affairs. All the rest they reserved © 
to the States themselves.” This is a fair sample of thousands of ex-— 


pressions that might be quoted. Not only the people at home, but ™ 


distinguished writers abroad, are misled. One in the Vorth British 


Review, for instance, thinks “the history of State-sovereignty ends, — 
and that of State-Rights begins, in the Convention of 1787.” Some 
of the sapient expounders say “the States in their official capacity” 


proposed while the nation ordained the Constitution — the States as 
sections or groups of voters, under authority, expressing the national 
will pretty much as companies by command fall into regimental line. 


THE Compact was “DONE” ONLY BY STATES. 


Instead of the Constitution being “done” by the Convention of | 


1787, this body was composed of mere agents of the States, and was 
under special instructions from them to devise a plan and report it to 


Congress, to be sent by that body to the respective States for their 
absolute decision —each for herself, pro or con. Each through her — 


legislature called her convention, which her people elected. Each 
held it in her own time and at her own place; and each had the 
universally conceded right to reject, and two of them did so. — All 


finally ratified ; three in 1787, eight in the different months of 1788, — 
one in 1789, and the last in 1790; each convention by vote declaring © 
the will of a corporate body, a sovereign commonwealth. The Con- 


few. 
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yerition of 1787 had simply “done” what would have been waste 
saper but for the life and validity which was “done ” to it by these 
thirteen absolutely sovereign wills. By these wills and by them only 
‘ the Constitution of the United States” was “done” and “established ” 
s a federation. 


. THE ORDAINING WoRDS WHICH SHOULD BE AFFIXED. 


. To give a true idea of the instrument, the names of the thirteen 

States and their seals should be affixed, with the vital words of the 

nstrument by which they did “assent to and ratify” the Constitu- 

ion — expressions which every State used, and of which the four 

following are good examples :— 

“We, the deputies of the people of the Delaware State, in conven- 

tion met, . . . do approve of, assent to, ratify, and confirm the said 

onstitution. Done December 7, 1787.” 

“We, the delegates of the State of New Jersey, . . . do hereby, 

for and on behalf of the people of the said State of New Jersey, 

agree to, ratify, and confirm the same. . . . Done December 18, 1787.” 

“We, the delegates of the people of the State of Georgia, in con- 
ention met, .. . do, in virtue of the authority to us given by the 

people of the said State for that purpose,. . . ratify and adopt the said 

Constitution.” Done January 2, 1788. 

“We, the delegates of the people of Virginia, . . . in convention 
|. . in the name and behalf of the people of Virginia, do, by these 

presents, assent to and ratify the Constitution, . . . hereby announcing 
to all whom it may concern, that the said Constitution is binding on 

the said people.” 

These ordinances show that to get a complete idea of “ the Constitu- 
tion of the United States,” she instrument, the names of the ordainers, 
and the ordaining words should be presented together, in a pictorial repre- 
sentation as it were. The ordinances undoubtedly vitalise the instru- 
ent. Suppose courts did not take official cognisance of the Con- 
stitution, and it were permitted to deny that it was law in a given 
State, the act of ordaining or adopting would be indispensable to 
show its “establishment” in her territory and over her people. 
‘There is, as to any given State, but one ordaining and establishing 
act in existence. Nobody ever heard of any other than the act of 
ratification. 

The Constitution contains no sign of any other theory than the one 
herein set forth ; and no leading father can be cited in opposition to 
lit. ‘The “powers” of the instrument must be dedegations of States ; 
the restrictions on States must be their agreements ; the government 
must be their creation; the administrators of it must be their c/izens, 
agents, and allegiant subjects ; all “the people” must be their members 
and citizens ; all the suffragists and voting authority of the country are 
lexclusively ‘heirs ; the only creating, ordaining, delegating, granting, and 
owning authority, the instrument shows to be theirs ; and, in short, 
ithe States are recognised and referred to everywhere as ¢he be-all and 
\the end-all of the system. 

| The union of States is simply a voluntary association of sister 
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republics. A change to involuntariness, or in other words, to an in- 
dissoluble union, cannot be made without destruction of the right of 
self-government — the very thing that characterises a republic — and 
the degrading of the State to a province. And the imperialism or 
‘absolute supremacy ” of “the Government” over allegiant States, 
exercised in keeping the States together against their respective wills, 
involves perjured usurpation and flagrant treason on the part of 
Federal officials. 

In reflecting on this subject it is well to keep constantly in mind 
these facts: the Federal Government was created and placed over 
citizens by the acts of their respective States; and each State until 
she had fully deliberated, and by adopting the Constitution had 
become a party, was acting in the character agreed on by all -in 
the solemn league and covenant then subsisting, to wit:—“ach 
State retains her sovereignty.” No power to constrain her will did or 
could then exist. Only a voluntary federation of Soucreignties was 
possible; andit was formed. 

It is also well to remember that, at the making of the Union, States 
occupied all the country and included all the people, and governed 
both exclusively by their will, and hence left no persons or territory 
to make a nation of. “The people” had no organised or political 
existence, or capacity to act in political government except as States. 
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LORD KILGOBBIN. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
SAGE ADVICE. 


€6 GO then you're in a hobble with your aunt,” said Mr. Kearney, 
S as he believed he had summed up the meaning of a very 
blundering explanation by Gorman O’Shea ; “isn’t that it?” 

“Yes, Sir ; I suppose it comes to that.” . 

“The old story, I’ve no doubt, if we only knew it —as old as the 
Patriarchs: the young ones go into debt and think it very hard that 
the elders dislike the paying it.” 

“No, no; I have no debts — at least none to speak of.” 
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“Tt’s a woman, then? Have you gone and married some good- 
looking girl with no fortune and less family? Who is she?” 

“ Not even that, Sir,” said he, half impatient at seeing how little 
attention had been bestowed on his narrative. 

“Tis bad enough, no doubt,” continued the old man, still in pursuit 
of his own reflections ; “ not but there’s scores of things worse: for if 
a man is a good fellow at heart he’ll treat the woman all the better 
for what she has cost him. That is one of the good sides of selfish- 
néss ; and when you have lived as long as me, Gorman, you'll find out 
how often there’s something good to be squeezed out of a bad quality, 
just as though it were a bit of our nature that was depraved but not 
gone to the devil entirely.” 

.“ There is no woman in the case here, Sir,” said O’Shea, bluntly, for 
these speculations only irritated him. 

“Ho, ho! I have it then,” cried the old man; “you’ve been 
burning your fingers with rebellion. It’s the Fenians have got a hold 
of you.” 

“Nothing of the kind, Sir. If you'll just read these two letters. 
The one is mine, written on the morning I came here: here is my 
aunt’s. -The first is not word for word as I sent it, but as well as I can 
remember. At all events it will show how little I had provoked the 
answer. ‘There, that’s the document that came along with my trunks, 
and I have never heard from her since.” 

“<‘Drar NEPHEW,’ ” read out the old man, after patiently adjusting 
his spectacles —“‘O’Shea’s Barn is not an inn,’— And more’s the 
pity,” added he, “for it would be a model house of entertainment. 
You'd say any one could have a sirloin of beef or a saddle of mutton ; 
but where Miss Betty gets hers is quite beyond me. ‘Nor are the 
horses at public livery,’” read he out. “I think I may say, if they 
‘were, that Kattoo won’t be hired out again to the young man that took 
her over the fences. ‘As you seem fond of warnings,’” continued he, 
aloud —“ Ho, ho! that’s at you for coming over here to tell me about 
the search-warrant ; and she tells you to mind your own business ; and 
droll enough it is. We always fancy we’re saying an impertinence to 
a man when we tell him to attend to what concerns him most. It shows 
at least that we think meddling a luxury. And then she adds, ‘ Kil- 
gobbin is welcome to you,’ and I can only say you are welcome to Kil- 
gobbin,— ay, and in her own words—‘ with such regularity and order as 
the meals succeed.’—‘ All the luggage belonging to you,’ etc., and ‘I am 
very respectfully your Aunt.’ By my conscience, there was no need to 
sign it! That was old Miss Betty all the world over!” and he laughed 
till his eyes ran over, though the rueful face of young O’Shea was 
staring at him all the time. “Don’t look so gloomy, O’Shea,” cried 
Kearney: “I have not so good a cook, nor, I’m sorry to say, so good a 
cellar as at the Barn ; but there are young faces, and young voices and 
young laughter, and a light step on the stairs ; and if I know anything, 
or rather if I remember anything, these will warm a heart at your age 
better than ’44 claret or the crustiest port that ever stained a decanter.” 

“Tam turned out, Sir—sent adrift on the world,” said the young 
man, despondently. ° 

“And it is not so bad a thing after all, take my word for it, boy. 
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It’s a great advantage now and then to begin life as a vagabond. It 
takes a deal of snobbery out of a fellow to lie under a haystack, and 
there’s no better cure for pretension than a dinner of cold potatoes. 
Not that I say you need the treatment — far from it ; but our distin- 
guished friend Mr. Walpole wouldn’t be a bit the worse of such an 
alterative.” 

“Tf I am left without a shilling in the world?” 

“You must try what you can do on sixpence: the whole thing is 
how you begin. I used not to be able to eat my dinner when I did not 
see the fellow in a white tie standing before the sideboard, and the two 
flunkies in plush and silk stockings at either side of the table ; and 
when I perceived that the decanters had taken their departure, and 
that it was beer I was given to drink, I felt as if I had dined, and was 
ready to go out and have a smoke in the open air; but a little time, 
even without any patience but just time, does it all.” 

“Time won’t teach a man to live upon nothing.” 

“Tt would be very hard for him if it did; let him begin by having 
few wants, and.work hard to supply means for them.” 

“Work hard! why, Sir, if I labored from daylight to dark I’d not 
earn the wages of the humblest peasant, and I’d not know how to live 
on it.” 

“Well, I have given you all the philosophy in my budget ; and to tell 
you the truth, Gorman, except so far as coming down in the world in 
spite of myself, I know mighty little about the fine precepts I have been 
giving you. But this I know, you have a roof over your head here, and 
you're heartily welcome to it ; and who knows but your aunt may come 
to terms all the sooner because she sees you here?” 

“You are very generous to me, and I feel it deeply,” said the young 
man ; but he was almost choked with the words. 

“You have told me already, Gorman, that your aunt gaye you no 
other reason against coming here than that I had not been to call on 
you; and I believe you—believe you thoroughly: but tell me now, 
with the same frankness, was there nothing passing in your own mind, - 
—had you no suspicions or misgivings, or something of the same 
kind, to keep you away? Be candid with me now, and speak it out 
freely.” 

“None, on my honor: I was sorely grieved to be told I must not 
come, and thought very often of rebelling, so that indeed when I did 
rebel I was in a measure prepared for the penalty, though:scarcely so 
heavy as this.” 

*“ Don’t take it to heart. It will come right yét; everything comes 
right if we give it time—and there’s plenty of time to the fellow who 
is not five-and-twenty. It’s only the old dogs, like myself, who are 
always doing their match against time, are in a hobble. To feel that 
every minute of the clock is something very like three weeks of the 
almanac, flurries a man when he wants to be cool and collected. 
Put your hat on a peg and make your home here. If you want to be 
of use, Kitty will show you scores of things to do about the garden, 
and we never object to see a brace of snipe at the end of dinner, 
though there’s nobody cares to shoot them ; and the bog trout —for all . 
their dark color —are excellent eating, and I know you can throw a 
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line. All I say is, do something, and something that takes you into 
the open air. Don’t get to lying about in easy-chairs and reading 
novels ; don’t get to singing duets and philandering about with the 
girls. MayI never, if I’d not rather find a brandy-flask in your 
pocket than Tennyson’s poems! ” 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
REPROOF. 


“Say it out frankly, Kate,” cried Nina, as with flashing eyes and 
heightened color she paced the drawing-room from end to end, with 
that bold sweeping stride which in moments of passion betrayed her. 
“Say it out. I know perfectly what you are hinting at.” 

“‘T never hint,” said the other, gravely ; “least of all with those I 
love.” 

“So much the better. I detest an equivoque. If I am to be shot, 
let me look the fire in the face.” 

“There is no question of shooting at all. I think you are very 
angry for nothing.” 

“ Angry for nothing! Do you call that studied coldness you have 
observed towards me all day yesterday nothing? Is your ceremonious 
manner — exquisitely polite, I will not deny —is that nothing? Is 
your chilling salute when we met—TI half believe you curtsied — 
nothing? That you shun me, that you take pains not to keep my 
company, never to be with me alone, is past denial.” 

“ And I do not deny it,” said Kate, with a voice of calm and quiet 
meaning. 

“ At last, then, I have the avowal. You own that you love me no 
longer?” 

“No, I own nothing of the kind: I love you very dearly ; but I see 
that our ideas of life are so totally unlike, that unless one should bend 
and conform to the other we cannot blend our thoughts in that harmony 
which perfect confidence requires. You are so much above me in 
many things, so much more cultivated and gifted —I was going to say 
civilised, and I believe I might —” 

“Ta—ta—ta!” cried Nina, impatiently. “These flatteries are 
very ill-timed.” 

“So they would be, if they were flatteries ; but if you had patience 
to hear me out, you’d have learned that I meant a higher flattery for 
myself.” 

“Don’t I know it? don’t I guess?” cried the Greek. ‘‘ Have not 
your downcast eyes told it? and that look of sweet humility that says, 
* At least I am not a flirt’?” 

. “Nor am I,” said Kate, coldly. 

“And Iam! Come, now, do confess. You want to say it.” 

“With all my heart I wish you were not!” And Kate’s eyes swam 
as she spoke. 

“ And what if I tell you that I know it—that in the very employ- 
ment of the arts of what you call coquetry I am but exercising those 
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powers of pleasing by which men are led to frequent the salon 
instead of the café, and like the society of the cultivated and refined 
better than —” 

“No, no, no!” burst in Kate. “There is no such mock principle 
in the case. You are a flirt because you like the homage it secures 
you, and because, as you do not believe in such a thing as an honest 
affection, you have no scruple about trifling with a man’s heart.” 

“So much for captivating that bold hussar!” cried Nina. 

“For the moment I was not thinking of him.” 

“ Of whom then?” 

“Of that poor Captain Curtis, who has just ridden away.” 

“Oh, indeed!” 

“Yes. He has a pretty wife and three nice little girls, and they 
are the happiest people in the world. They love each other, and 
love their home—so at least I am told, for I scarcely know them 
myself.” 

“ And what have I done with Aim?” 

“Sent him away sad and doubtful —very doubtful if the happiness 
he believed in was the real article after all, and disposed to ask 
himself how it was that his heart was beating in a new fashion, and that 
some new sense had been added to his nature of which he had no 
inkling before. Sent him away with the notes of a melody floating 
through his brain, so that the merry laugh of his children will be a 
discord, and such a memory of a soft glance that his wife’s bright 
look will be meaningless.” 

“And I have done all this? Poor me!” 

“Ves, and done it so often that it leaves no remorse behind it.” 

‘“‘ And the same, I suppose, with the others?” 

“With Mr. Walpole, and Dick, and Mr. O’Shea, and Mr. Atlee, 
too, when he was here, in their several ways.” 

“Oh, in theirs, not in mine then?” 

“T am but a bungler in my explanation. I wished to say that you 
adapted your fascinations to the tastes of each.” 

“What a siren!” 

“Well, yes— what a siren! for they’re all in love in some fashion 
or other ; but I could have forgiven you these had you spared the 
married man.” ] 

“So that you actually envy that poor prisoner the gleam of light 
and the breath of cold air that comes between his prison bars,— that 
one moment of ecstasy that reminds him how he once was free and at 
large, and no manacles to weigh him down? You will not let him 
even touch bliss in imagination? Are you not more cruel than me?” 

“This is mere nonsense,” said Kate, boldly. “ You either believe 
that man was fooling you, or that you have sent him away unhappy. 
Take which of these you like.” 

““Can’t your rustic nature see that there is a third case, quite 
different from both, and that Harry Curtis went off believing — ” 

“Was he Harry Curtis?” broke’in Kate. 

“He was dear Harry when I said good-bye,” said Nina, calmly. 

“Oh, then I give up everything,—I throw up my brief.” 

“So you ought, for you have lost your cause long ago.” 
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“Eyen that poor Donogan was not spared, and heaven knows he 
had troubles enough on his head to have pleaded some pity for him.” 

« And is there no kind word to say of me, Kate?” 

“Oh, Nina, how ashamed you make me of my violence when I 

_dare to blame you! but if I did not love you so dearly I could better 
bear you should have a fault.” . 

“T have only one, then?” 

“T know of no great one but this. I mean, I know of none that 
endangers good-nature and right feeling.” 

“ And are you so sure that this does? Are you so sure that what 
you are faulting is not the manner and the way of a world you have 
not seen? that all these levities, as you would call them, are not the 
ordinary wear of people whose lives are passed where there is more 
tolerance and less rain?” 

“ Be serious, Nina, for a moment, and own that it was by intention 
you were in the approach when Captain Curtis rode away ; that you 
said something to him, or looked something — perhaps both —on 
which he got down from his horse and walked beside you for full a 
mile?” 

« Ajl true,” said Nina, calmly. “I confess to every part of it.” 

“Tq far rather that you said you were sorry for it.” 

“But I am not; I’m very glad — I’m very proud of it. Yes, look 
as reproachfully as you like, Kate! ‘very proud’ was what I said.” 

“Phen I am indeed sorry,” said Kate, growing pale as she spoke. 

“JT don’t think after all this sharp lecturing of me that you deserve 
much of my confidence, and if I make you any, Kate, it is not by way 
of exculpation, for I do not accept your blame: it is simply out of 
caprice ; mind that, and that I am not thinking of defending myself.” 

“T can easily believe that,” said Kate, drily. 

And the other continued :—“ When Captain Curtis was talking to 
your father and discussing the chances of capturing Donogan, he 
twice or thrice mentioned Harper and Fry — names which somehow 
seemed familiar to me; and on thinking the matter over when I went 
to my room, I opened Donogan’s pocket-book and there found how 
these names had become known to me. Harper and Fry were tanners 
in Cork Street, and theirs was one of the addresses by which, if I had 
occasion to warn Donogan, I could write to him. On hearing these 
names from Curtis, it struck me that there might be treachery some- 
where. Was it that/these men themselves had turned traitors to the 
cause? or had another betrayed them? Whichever way the matter 
went, Donogan was evidently in great danger ; for this was one of the 
places he regarded as perfectly safe. 

“What was to be done? I dared not ask advice on any side. To 
reveal the suspicions which were tormenting me required that I should 
produce this pocket-book, and to whom could I impart this man’s 
secret? I thought of your brother Dick, but he was from home, and 

-even if he had not been, I doubt if I should have told him. I should 
have come to you, Kate, but that grand rebukeful tone you had taken 
up this last twen -four hours repelled me ; and, finally, I took counsel 

with myself. I set off just before Captain Curtis started, to what you 
have called waylay him in the avenue. = * 
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“Just below the beech-copse he came up; and then that small 
flirtation of the drawing-room, which has caused you so much anger 
and me such a sharp lesson, stood me in good stead, and enabled me 
to arrest his progress by some chance word or two, and at least so far 
to interest him that he got down and walked along at my side. I shall 
not shock you by recalling the little tender ‘ nothings’ that passed 
between us, nor dwell on the small mockeries of sentiment which we 
exchanged — I hope very harmlessly — but proceed at once to what I 
felt my “object. He was profuse of his gratitude for what I had done 
for him with Walpole, and firmly believed that my intercession alone 
had saved him; and so I went on to say that the best reparation he 
could make for his blunder would be some exercise of well-directed 
activity when occasion should offer. ‘Suppose, for instance,’ said I, 
‘you could capture this man Donogan?’ 

““«'The very thing I hope to do,’ cried he. ‘The train is laid already. 
One of my constables has a brother in a well-known house in Dublin, 
the members of which, men of large wealth and good position, have 
long been suspected of holding intercourse with the rebels. Through 
his brother, himself a Fenian, this man has heard that a secret com- 
mittee will meet at this place on Monday evening next, at which 
Donogan will be present. Molloy, another head-centre, will also be 
there, and Cummins, who escaped from Carrickfergus.’ I took déwn 
all the names, Kate, the moment we parted, and while they were fresh 
in my memory. ‘We'll draw the net on them all,’ said he ; ‘and such 
a haul has not been made since ’98. The rewards alone will amount 
to some thousands.’ It was then I said, ‘And is there no danger, 
Harry ?’” 

“Oh, Nina!” 

“Yes, darling, it was very dreadful, and I felt it so; but somehow 
one is carried away by a burst of feeling at certain moments, and the 
shame only comes too late. Of course it was wrong of me to call him 
Harry ; and he, too, with a wife at home and five little girls — or three, 
I forget which — should never have sworn that he loved me, nor said 
all that mad nonsense about what he felt in that region where chief 
constables have their hearts; but I own to great tenderness and a 
very touching sensibility on either side. Indeed, I may add here that 
the really sensitive natures amongst men are never found under forty- 

five ; but for genuine, uncalculating affection, for the sort of devotion 
that flings consequences to the winds, I'd say, give me fifty-eight or 
sixty.” 

““ Nina, do not make me hate you,” said Kate, gravely. 

“Certainly not, dearest, if a little hypocrisy will avert such a mis- 
fortune. And so, to return to my narrative, I learned as accurately as 
a gentleman so much in love could condescend to inform me, of all 
the steps taken to secure Donogan at this meeting, or to capture him 
later on if he should try to make his escape by sea.” 

“You mean, then, to write to Donogan and apprise him of his 
danger? r 

“Tt is done. I wrote the moment I got back here. I addressed 
him as Mr. James Bredin, care of Jonas Mullory, Esq., 47 New Street, 
which was the first address in the list he gave me. I told him of 
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the peril he ran, and what his friends were also threatened by, and I 
recounted the absurd seizure of Mr. Walpole’s effects here ; and last 
of all, what a dangerous rival he had in this Captain Curtis, who was 
ready to desert wife, children, and the constabulary to-morrow for me; 
and assuring him confidentially that I was well worth greater sacrifices 
of better men, I signed my initials in Greek letters.” 

“ Marvellous caution and great discretion,” said Kate, solemnly. 

“And now come over to the drawing-room, where I have promised 
to sing for Mr. O’Shea some little ballad that he dreamed over all the 
night through ; and then there’s something else — what is it? what 
is it?” ; 

“How should I know, Nina? I was not present at your arrange- 
ment.” 

“Never mind; I’ll remember it presently. It will come to my 
recollection while I’m singing that song.” 

“If emotion is not too much for you.” 

‘Just so, Kate — sensibilities permitting ; and, indeed,” she said, 
“T remember it already. It was luncheon.” 


* CHAPTER XLVITI. 
How MEN IN OFFICE MAKE LOVE. 


“Ts it true they have captured Donogan?” said Nina, coming 
hurriedly into the library, where Walpole was busily engaged with 
his correspondence, and sat before a table covered not only with 
official documents, but a number of printed placards and handbills. 

He looked up, surprised at her presence and by the tone of 
familiarity in her question, for which he was in ne way prepared, and 
for a second or two actually stared at without answering her. 

-“Can’t you tell me? Are they correct in saying he has been 
caught?” cried she, impatiently. 

“Very far from it. ‘There are the police returns up to last night 
from Meath, Kildare, and Dublin ; and though he was seen at Naas, 
passed some hours in Dublin, and actually attended a night meeting 
at Kells, all trace of him has been since lost, and he has completely 
baffled us. By the Viceroy’s orders I am now doubling the reward 
for his apprehension, and am prepared to offer a free pardon to any 
who shall give information about him, who may not actually have 
committed a felony.” 

“Ts he so very dangerous, then?” 

‘Every man who is so daring is dangerous here. The people have 
a sort of idolatry for reckless courage. It is not only that he has 
ventured to come back to the country where his life is sacrificed to 
the law, but he declares openly he is ready to offer himself as a repre- 
segtative for an Irish county, and to test in his own person whether 
the English will have the temerity to touch the man —the choice of 
the Irish people.” . 

“He zs bold,” said she, resolutely. 

' “ And I trust he will pay for his boldness! Our law officers are 
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prepared to treat him as a felon, irrespective of all claim to his 
character as a Member of Parliament.” 

“The danger will not deter him.” 

“Vou think so?” 

“T know it,” was the calm reply. 

“Tndeed,” said he, bending a steady look ather. “ What opportuni- 
ties, might I ask, have you had to form this same opinion?” 

“Are not the public papers full of him? Haye we not an almost 
daily record of his exploits? Do not your own rewards for his capture 
impart an almost fabulous value to his life?” ; 

“His portrait, too, may lend some interest to his story,” said he, 
with a half-sneering smile. “They say this is very like him.” And 
he handed a photograph as he spoke. 

“This was done in New York,” said she, turning to the back of the 
card, the better to hide an emotion she could not entirely repress. 

“Yes, done by a brother Fenian, long since in our pay.” 

“How base all that sounds! how I detest such treachery!” 

“How deal with treason without it? Is it like him?” asked he, 
artlessly. 

“ow should I know?” said she, in a slightly hurried tone. “It 
is not like the portrait in the ///ustrated MVews,” U 

“| wonder which is the more like?” added he, thoughtfully ; ‘and 
I fervently hope we shall soon know. There is not a man he confides 
in who has not engaged to betray him.” 

“T trust you feel proud of your achievement?” 

“No, not proud, but very anxious for its success. The perils of 
this country are too great for mere sensibilities. He who would 
extirpate a terrible disease must not fear the knife.” 

“Not if he even kill the patient?” asked she. 

“That might happen, and would be to be deplored,” said he, in the 
same unmoved tone. “But might I ask, whence has come all this 
interest for this cause, and how have you learned so much sympathy 
with these people?” 

“JT read the newspapers,” said she, dryly. 3 

“You must read those of only one color, then,” said he, slyly ; “or 
perhaps it is the tone of comment you hear about you. Are your sen- 
timents such as you daily listen to from Lord Kilgobbin and his family?” 

“T don’t know that they are. I suspect I’m more of a rebel than 
he is; but I’ll ask him if you wish it.” 

“On no account, I entreat you. It would compromise me seriously 
to hear such a discussion even in jest. Remember who I am, 
Mademoiselle, and the office I hold.” ' 

“Your great frankness, Mr. Walpole, makes me sometimes forget 
both,” said she, with well-acted humility. 4% 

“T wish it would do something more,” said he, eagerly. “TI wish it 
would inspire a little emulation, and make you deal as openly with 
me as I long to do with you,” ie % 

“Tt might embarrass you very much, perhaps.” a 

“ As how?” asked he, with a touch of tenderness in his voice. 

For a second or two she made no answer, and then, falfering at 
each word, she said, “ What if some rebel leader — this man Donogan, 
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for instance —drawn towards you by some secret magic of trustful- 
ness — moved by, I know not what need of your sympathy — for there 
is such a craving void now and then felt in the heart —should tell 
‘you some secret thought of his nature—something that he could 
utter alone to himself—would you bring yourself to use it against 
him? Could you turn round and say, ‘I have your inmost soul in my 
keeping. You are mine now —mine— mine?” 

“Po I understand you aright?” said he, earnestly. “Is it just 
possible, even possible, that you have that to confide to me which 
would show that you regard me as a dear friend? Re 

“Oh! Mr. Walpole,” burst she out, passionately, “do not by the 
greater power of your intellect seek the mastery over mine. Let the 
loneliness and isolation of my life here rather appeal to you to pity, 
than suggest the thought of influencing and dominating me.” 

“Would that I might! What would I not give or do to have that 
power that you speak of !” 

“Ts this true?” said she. 

* Te ig.7 

“Will you swear it?” 

“Most solemnly.” 

She paused for a moment, and a slight tremor shook her mouth ; 
but whether the motion expressed a sentiment of acute pain or a 
movement of repressed sarcasm, it was very difficult to determine. 

“What is it, then, that you would swear ?” asked she, calmly and 
even coldly. — 

“ Swear that I have’no hope so high, no ambition so great, as to 
win your heart.” 

“Tndeed! And that other heart that you have won — what is to 
become of it?” 

“Tts owner has recalled it. In fact, it was never in my keeping but 
asa loa.” - F 

“Tow strange! At least, how strange to me this sounds. I, in 
my ignorance, thought that people pledged their very lives in these 
bargains.” 

“So it ought to be, and so it would be, if this world were not a web 
of petty interests and mean ambitions ; and these, I grieve to say, 
will find their way into hearts that should be the home of very 
different sentiments. It was of this order was that compact with my 
cousin—— for I will speak openly to you, knowing it is her to whom 
you allude, We were to have been married. It was an old engage- 
ment. Our friends —that is, I believe, the way to call them — liked 
it. They thought it a good thing for each of us. Indeed, making 
the dependants of a good family intermarry is an economy of patronage 
—the same plank rescues two from drowning. I believe —that is, I 
fear — we accepted all this in the same spirit. We were to love each 
other as much as we could, and our relations were to do their best 
for us.” ; 

“ And now it is all over?” 

“ All —and for ever.” 

“How came this about?” 

_ * At first by a jealousy about you.” 
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“A jealousy about m¢/ You surely never dared —” and here her 
voice trembled with real passion, while her eyes flashed angrily. 

“No,no. Iam guiltless in the matter. It was that cur Atlee made 
the mischief. In a moment of weak trustfulness I sent him over to 
Wales to assist my uncle in his correspondence. He, of course, got to 
know Lady Maude Bickerstaff; by what arts he ingratiated himself 
into her confidence I cannot say. Indeed, I had trusted that the 
fellow’s vulgarity would form an impassable barrier between them and 
prevent all intimacy, but apparently I was wrong. He seems to 
have been the companion of her rides and drives, and, under the 
pretext of doing some commissions for her in the bazaars of Constan- 
tinople, he got to correspond with her. So artful a fellow would well 
know what to make of such a privilege.” 

“And is he your successor now?” asked she, with a look of almost 
undisguised insolence. 

“Scarcely that,” said he, with a supercilious smile; “I think, if 
you had ever seen my cousin, you would scarcely have asked the 
question.” 

“But I have seenher. I saw her at the Odescalchi Palace at Rome. 
{ remember the stare she was pleased to bestow on me as she swept. 
past me. I remember more, her words as she asked, ‘Is this your 
Titian girl I have heard so much of?’” 

“And may hear more of,” muttered he, almost unconsciously. 

“Yes —even that too ; but not, perhaps, in the sense you mean.” 
Then, as if correcting herself, she went on, “It was a bold ambition 
of Mr. Atlee. I must say I like the very daring of it.” 

“ Hfe never dared it—take my word for it.” 

An insolent laugh was her first reply. “How little you men know 
of each other, and how less than little you know of us! You sneer at 
the people who are moved by sudden impulse, but you forget it is the 
squall upsets the boat.” 

“I believe I can follow what you mean. You would imply that my 
cousin’s breach with me might have impelled her to listen to Atlee ?” 

“Not so much that as by establishing himself as her confidant, he 
got the key of her heart, and let himself in as he pleased.” 

““T suspect he found little to interest him there.” 

“The insufferable insolence of that speech! Can you men never be 
brought to see that we are not all alike to each of you! that our natures 
have their separate watchwords, and that the soul which would vibrate 
with tenderness to this, is to that a dead and senseless thing, with no 
trace nor touch of feeling about it.” 

“T only believe this in part.” 

“Believe it wholly, then, or own that you know nothing of love — 
no more than do those countless thousands who go through life and 
never taste its real ecstasy nor its real sorrow ; who accept convenience, 
or Caprice, or flattered vanity as its counterfeit, and live out the delusion 
in lives of discontent. Youhave done wrong to break with your cousin. 
It is clear to me you suited each other.” 

“This is sarcasm.” 

“Tfitis Iam sorry for it: I meant it for sincerity. In your career 
ambition is everything. The woman that could aid you on your road 
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would be the real helpmate. She who would simply cross your path 
by her sympathies 6r her affections, would be a mere embarrassment. 
Take the very case before us. Would not Lady Maude point out to 
you how, by the capture of this rebel, you might so aid your friends as 
to establish a claim for recompence? Would she not impress you 
with the necessity of showing how your activity redounded to the 
credit of your party? She would neither interpose with ill-timed 
appeals to your pity or a misplaced sympathy. Se would help the 
politician, while another might hamper the man.” 

“ All that might be true, if the game of political life were played as 
it seems to be on the surface, and my cousin was exactly the sort of 
woman to use ordinary faculties with ability and acuteness ; but there 
are scores of things in which her interference would have been hurt- 
ful and her secrecy dubious. I will give you an instance, and it will 
serve to show my implicit confidence in yourself. Now with respect to 
this man Donogan, there is nothing we wish less than to take him. To 
capture means to try; to try means to hang him; and how much 
better, or safer, or stronger are we when it is done? These fellows, 
right or wrong, represent opinions that are never controverted by the 
scaffold, and every man who dies for his convictions leaves a thousand 
disciples who never believed in him before. It is only because he 
braves us that we pursue him, and in the face of our oppoaents and 
Parliament we cannot do less. So that while we are offering large 
rewards for his apprehension, we would willingly give double the sum 
to know he had escaped. Talk of the supremacy of the law! 
the more you assert that here, the more ungovernable is this country 
by a party. An active Attorney-General is another word for three 
more regiments in Ireland.” 

“T follow you with some difficulty; but I see that you would like 
this man to get away, and how is that to be done?” 

“ Hasily enough, when once he knows that it will be safe for him to 
go north, He naturally fears the Orangemen of the northern counties. 
They will, however, do nothing without the police, and the police have 
got their orders throughout Antrim and Derry. Here —on this strip 
of paper — here are the secret instructions :—‘ To George Dargan, Chief 
Constable, Letterkenny district. Private and confidential.— It is, for 
many reasons, expedient that the convict Donogan, on a proper under- 
standing that he will not return to Ireland, should be suffered to escape. 
If you are, therefore, in a position to extort a pledge from him to this 
extent —and it shouldbe explicit and beyond all cavil — you will, 
taking due care not to compromise your authority in your office, aid 
him to leave the country, even to the extent of moneyed assistance.’ 
To this are appended directions how he is to proceed to carry out 
these instructions ; what he may, and what he may not do, with whom 
he may seek for co-operation, and where he is to maintain a guarded 
and careful secrecy. Now, in telling you all this, Mdlle. Kostalergi, I 
have given you the strongest assurance in my power of the unlimited 
trust I have in you. I see how the questions that agitate this country 
interest you. I read the eagerness with which you watch them, but I 
“want you to see more. I want you to see that the men who purpose 
to themselves the great task of extricating Ireland from her difficulties 
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must be politicians in the highest sense of the,word, and that you 
should see in us statesmen of an order that can weigh human passions 
and human emotions—and see that hope and fear, and terror and 
gratitude, sway the hearts of men who, to jess observant eyes, seem to 
have no place in their natures but for rebellion. That this mode of 
governing Ireland is the one charm to the Celtic heart, all the Tory 
rule of the last fifty years, with its hangings and banishments, and 
other terrible blunders, will soon convince you. The Priest alone has 
felt the pulse of this people, and we are the only Ministers of England 
who have taken the Priest into our confidence. I own to you I claim 
some credit for myself in this discovery. It was in long reflecting over 
the ills of Ireland that I came to see that where the malady has so 
much in its nature that is sensational and emotional, so must the 
remedy be sensational too. ‘The Tories were ever bent on extirpating 
—we devote ourselves to ‘healing measures.’ Do you follow me?” 

“T do,” said she, thoughtfully. 

“Do I interest you?” asked he, more tenderly. 

“Intensely,¥ was the reply. 

“Oh, if I could but think ¢#at/ If I could but bring myself to 
believe that the day would come, not only to secure your interest, but 
your aid and your assistance in this great task! I have long sought 
the opportunity to tell you that we, who hold the destinies of the people 
in our keeping, are not inferior to our great trust, that we are not mere 
creatures of a State department, small deities of the Olympus of 
office, but actual statesmen and rulers. Fortune has given me the 
wished-for moment: let it complete my happiness, let it tell me that 
you see in this noble work one worthy of your genius and your gene- 
rosity, and that you would accept me as a fellow-laborer in the cause.” 

The fervor which he threw into the utterance of these words con- 
trasted strongly and strangely with the words themselves ; so unlike 
the declaration of a lover’s passion. 

“T do—not— know,” said she, falteringly. 

“What is that you do not know?” asked he, with tender eagerness. 

“T do not know if I understand you aright, and I do not know what 
answer I should give you.” 

“Will not your heart tell you?” 

She shook her head. 

“You will not crush me with the thought that there ‘is no pleading 
for me there.” 

“Tf you had desired in honesty my regard you should not have 
prejudiced me; you began here by enlisting my sympathies in your 
task ; you told me of your ambitions. I like these ambitions.” 

” Why not share them?” cried he, passionately. _ 

“You seem to forget what you ‘ask. A woman does not give her 
heart as a man joins a party or an administration. It is no question 
of an advantage based upon a compromise. There is no sentiment 
of gratitude, or recompence, or reward in the gift. She simply gives 
that which is no longer hers to retain! She trusts to what her mind 
will not stop to question—she goes where she cannot help but 
follow.” 

“How immeasurably greater your every word makes the prize of 
your love!” 
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“It is in no vahity that I say I know it,” said she, calmly. “Let 
us speak no more on this now.” 

“But you will not refuse to listen to me, Nina?” 

“J will read you if you write to me,” and with a wave of good-bye 
she slowly left the room. 

“She is my master, even at my own game,” said Walpole, as he sat 
down and rested his head between his hands. “ Still, she is mistaken : 
I can write just as vaguely as I can speak, and if I could not, it would 
have cost me my freedom this many a day. With such a woman one 
might venture high, but heaven help him when he ceased to climb the 
mountain ! ” : : 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


‘TO THE SORA. 


Stantes repetat paludes 
. .. divina avis.— /Torace. 


IRD of good cheer, that droppest down 
God’s fattest blessing on the town ; 
That comest in the dead of night 
On muffled wings, in unseen flight, 
We bid thee welcome: we remember 
With joy the joys of last September. 


No carpet-bagger thou, though far 
And dim thy low beginnings are ; 
No Yankee, though from hungry North, 
In greedy gangs, thou stealest forth : 
_ Despite thy birth, despite thy thieving, 
We hail thy coming, mourn thy leaving. 


Along the marsh-lands, which the sun 
Of hot September glows upon, 
Where on the pools, in patches, lie 
Earth-tinged the colors of the sky, 
Virginia spreads for thee rich masses 
Of wild fruits and of yellowing grasses. 
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Come, then, and house thee where the James * 
Rolls through broad lands his tawny streams ; 
Or where the still Pamunkey steals 
In unstirred leisure through the hills; 

Or Mattapony’s wave caresses 

Th’ embowering woodland’s trailing tresses. 


For feast shall follow, merry bird, 
Where’er thy festive chirp is heard ; 
And the low rustle of thy wing 
Is sweeter than the sounds of spring: 
We hear it, and imagination 
Grows gay with glad anticipation. 


Through the dim swamps, where moonbeams scarce 
The thicket’s leafy darkness pierce, 
Boats shall glide on, and torches blaze 
Athwart the night with ruddy rays: 
Poor bird, half humanly thou fliest 
To meet the light in which thou diest. 


The boats are full; the guns no more 
Ring out their thunders: ‘to the shore, 
As dawn is flushing in the East, 
The hunters turn with song and jest, 
While the black bottle sheds it liquor 
To make the marsh-chilled blood run quicker. 


To-night, round many a fire shall sit 
Groups of black faces, laughter-lit 
And shining as the Sora drips : 
Its savory juices from the lips, 
While Mammy heaps with cheery clatter 
The brown birds on the emptied platter. 


And far off, where the city lies 
Gas-lighted under star-lit skies, 
Gay companies shall meet, and talk 
Flow merry as the whizzing cork 
Lets loose the wine that lends new savor 
To the rich Sora’s luscious flavor. 


Bird of good cheer, we drink again 

Thy health in bumpers of champagne: 

Soon frost shall come, and thou wilt go 

From us to lands we do not know; 
’Twill warm our hearts then to remember 


The Sora-suppers of September. 
Tuos. R. PRICE. 


*Tn old Virginian, the name of our Tiber, like that of Thackeray’s hero, is always Fees, 


RUN TO EARTH. 


CHAPTER X., 


HE reader already knows, although the young men did not 

themselves discover the fact until some time after their 
arrival in New York, that George Wheeler and Frederick Carmer 
left F in quest of information regarding the same man. We 
have adverted to the marked change noticed by Dr. Wallace in the 
manners and temper of Carmer, the melancholy which oppressed 
him, his inability to accommodate himself to his new home and 
altered circumstances, and his persistent determination to return to 
New York. A brief recital of the circumstances which immediately 
preceded his former departure from that city will do much to explain 
his present position, and will leave no cause for wonder at his trouble 
and distress of mind. 

On the night preceding the morning which he had fixed upon for * 
starting South, in pursuance of his engagement with Dr. Wallace, 
Carmer set forth to make his farewell and appointed visit to Molly 
Collyer. With his sanguine temperament he hoped much from this 
interview. His love was strong and proof against every obstacle: 
proof against the obscurity of her social position, proof against his 
ignorance of her origin and family, proof against the strong dislike 
and suspicion with which he regarded Collyer and his intimate 
associate, Aylett. Should a passion so sincere, so fervent, so unselfish 
as his go unrewarded? No; in the end his pleadings, his appeals to 
her sense of justice and his rightful claims upon her love would over- 
come her strange scruples, and silence the sad but firm remonstrances 
with which his every protestation had been met at the previous visit. 

He started with surprise and dismay when a strange, tall, slovenly 
woman, holding a greasy, spluttering lamp above her head, answered 
his knock at the top of the landing leading into Collyer’s rooms. 
She did not know, /the woman said, anything about the people for 
whom he inquired. She had been ordered by the landlord to come 
down and take charge of the rooms the day before. She lived two 
squares away, and only happened to be there at that time, having 
come to close up for the night. The rooms were to let; he might 
have seen the bill posted at the bottom of the staircase. The 
former occupants of the place had not left any note or message for 
any one that she had heard of, nor did she know whither they had 
gone or anything about it. It was long after her regular hours for 
such business, but the gentleman could look at the rooms if he 
wished to rent them; if not, she would like to close up. Carmer 
mechanically passed through the door, and stood in what had been 
the sitting-room and parlor. Dark, cheerless, deserted ; but a poor, 
comfortless place at its best —a gloomy, joyless, miserable home, he 
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often thought, for the poor girl whom he loved so dearly and pitied 
so often. More gloomy now, more cheerless, for the light of even her 
humble, tranquil life was gone out from it. The darkness of the 
empty chambers thickened about him as he stood in the middle of the 
room, and the unaccountable mystery of it all weighed heavy on his 
soul. The woman came and stood at the door, looking in at him 
wonderingly, with the flaring lamp outstretched on high. It cast its 
flickering glare through an open door on the opposite side which led 
out to Molly’s bed-room. Not an echo there, not a whisper vouch- 
safed to his burdened heart. His love had fled from him and left no 
sign. He was without the consolation of even being able to form a 
reasonable conjecture of the cause of her absence. 

Carmer could frame no excuse for remaining longer, nor did he 
wish to do so. He was stunned and bewildered with sorrow and 
wonder. He murmured an apology to the woman for the trouble he 
had given in detaining her, and slowly descended the stairs. When 
half way down the steps he turned back and inquired the address of 
the landlord,.the proprietor of the tenement, which he jotted down 
in his note-book. Out upon the street he paused to collect his 
thoughts and consider what he had better do. What could he do? 
Could he do anything? Yes; in the first place, it was possible that 
he was unnecessarily alarming himself; Molly might have addressed 
him through the post-office (which was now closed), or she might have 
left a note for him with the landlord, though this he thought exceed- 
ingly unlikely. At any rate he would immediately apply to the latter. 
Proceeding to carry out this resolution, he walked. on for some dis- 
tance, until, consulting his note-book by the light of a street-lamp at 
one of the crossings, he found that his memorandum of the landlord’s 
address directed him to a distant quarter of the city. He could not 
reach the house until a late hour; his visit would be unseasonable, 
and would doubtless be deemed an unwarrantable intrusion. Besides, 
what reason could he assign for his call other than the faint hope 
which animated him that Molly Collyer had left for him some message 
or address by which he might communicate with her in future, either 
by letter or in person? This was a faint hope indeed, supported by 
so little probability that his heart misgave him before he had gone 
much further ; and finally he halted, turned, and retraced ‘his steps, 
deciding to defer this step at least until the next day. 

Nearly distracted by conflicting emotions of grief, despair, and per- 
plexity, he was passing a small shop in the neighborhood of Collyer’s 
late abode when a sudden thought flashed into his mind. His face 
cleared, and he was all aglow with hope and expectation in an instant. 
“Why, of course,” he exclaimed, “the very thing! Fool that I was 
not to think of it before”— and entered the store. The place was 
well known to him ; he had so often been there as to have a recognised 
acquaintance with the occupants, and he was always certain of a 
cordial salutation from the store-keeper and his wife, the latter 
participating actively in the cares and responsibilities of the business, 
and attending to the wants of customers as frequently as her husband. 
He often stopped there to get a cigar on his way home after an 
evening passed in company with her whose disappearance was now so 
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sorely troubling him ; and one occasion particularly was now brought 
vividly to his mind, when he had come shopping to this same unpre- 
tending place with Molly Collyer. Some article of household 
necessity was wanting after night; she had pressed him into service, 
as she laughingly said, and they had made the expedition down the 
dimly-lighted street with much glee and merry-making. It had been 
quite an epoch-in his courtship, fondly reverted to again and again. 
Molly had seemed that evening unusually full of high spirits and 
mirth — more like other young girls, and more free from restraint. 

The shop in question was a sort of grocery, embracing a general 
assortment of odds-and-ends likely to be called for in the neighbor- 
hood at any and all times, and well, calculated to meet the varied and 
capricious wants of passing customers. The stand was good for a 
brisk retail business, and trade flourished there. Those who were 
intimate with him knew that Archie Sands was “whole-footed” with 
the world, and added to his store year after year. Sands was a hard- 
favored, hard-fisted, raw-boned New-Jerseyman, honest as the day, 
intense in his prejudices, and deep-rooted in his admiration of 
American institutions and the worth and extellence of Mrs. Sands, 
who, about ten years before, had unmurmuringly relinquished her 
pretentious appellations of Mdme Dufief in exchange for her present 
less euphonic and more plebeian name. Mrs. Sands was a short, fat, 
pleasant-looking, black-eyed French woman, who sold French gew- 
gaws, slazy lace, German student smoking-caps, and meerschaum 
pipes, next door to Archie year after year, chaffed him from her door- 
step whenever he ventured to appear on the pavement outside his 
shop, sent him sotip and French /riandises when he was down with 
rheumatism, and finally, one morning took him off to the nearest 
church and married him. People laughed and said the union was a 
queer one: at any rate it was a happy one ; and the little woman’s 
lively nature imparted a tempered genial warmth to the stolid, 
phlegmatic disposition of her spouse. 

Mrs. Sands was high upon a step-ladder, arranging a shelf of con- 
feetionary when Carmer entered. She turned at the sound of his step, 
uttered a little scream, and jumped nimbly down. “Mr. Carmer! 
Here at last! I could’embrace you for the joy a glimpse of your 
face sends to my soul. The last three days have been long years, 
Mr. Carmer, for I have moped and moped and been desolate to see 

‘OU 
“Indeed! Then, Mrs Sands, I’m truly glad I’ve come, for you must 
have something for me.” 

“Nothing, my son, not a thing, but a welcome as warm as ever, 
added to a grand desire that you will sit here and tell me all about 
hide { 

“ All about what, Mrs. Sands?” 

“Why, what but one thing, young gentleman? What should worry 
my mind in this uncivilised country of yours but the fact that the 
dear young lady, Miss Collyer, has gone, and we know not where ?” 

“ Ay, Mr. Carmer,” said Archie Sands, coming into the shop from 
a bask room; “give us news on this point and you are as welcome 
‘as flowers in May and turkeys at Christmas, Mind you, I say naught 
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of old Collyer. He’s a dark one, and I believe a bad one. What 
think you? I asked the old heathen to go with me to the polls at 
the last election, and he said, ‘D—n the votes ; he did not care who 
was President of the United States or Mayor of New York.’ I want 
no man’s good word who won’t exercise his citizenship in this blessed 
free country. But the young lady — oh, she’s the salt of the earth!” 

“My friends, you know not how much you add to my disappoint- 
ment by asking information concerning this matter from me; I fully 
expected to receive it from you. One hour ago knew nothing of all 
this. I called just now, found the place untenanted, and came here 
to learn from you —” 

“To find that we are as much in the dark as you. Why, Mr. 
Carmer, you are no gallant man to let your fiancée thus make a 
midnight flitting, and take what you Americans call Arench Leave.” 

But the warm-hearted woman felt that badinage was out of place. 
She had long been observant of the state of feeling existing between 
this couple, and she sympathised deeply with the young man in his 
affliction. “Come, Archie, my good friend,” she said, “mind the 
store for a while. We'll walk into the parlor and talk it all over,” 

Carmer learned from Mrs. Sands that a few nights before, just after 
tea, Molly Collyer had hastened in, laboring under great excitement 
and ill-concealed distress. She had come to bid them all good-bye. 
Their going away was sudden and unexpected, but her father thought 
it necessary ; he could obtain permanent and profitable employment 
in a distant city. She so carefully evaded all allusion to their desti- 
nation, was plainly so resolved, for some hidden reason, to maintain 
silence on this point, that it was out of the question to press the 
matter. And,” said Mrs. Sands at length, “you love this poor girl 
(I have long seen that), but even your love falls short of what she 
deserves. We people in humble life know one another for good or 
bad; and I say, and my husband says, and our little Johnnie says, 
she is an angel. Providence has blessed us with but one child, and 
the good God, for His own wise ends, has made that one um boiteux. 
She wound herself about our hearts by her kindness to our afflicted 
child, and I would give much to lay my head on the pillow to-night, 
knowing where in the broad world this motherless girl is now. No, 
she left no word or message. I spoke of you and she was overcome ; 
she knelt upon the hearth-rug here, and bowed her head and sobbed, 
and once I thought to get some word or token from her. But she 
busied herself about little Johnnie, and turned the conversation, and 
in a little while was gone. But, my dear, don’t give her up. She’s 
worth a true man’s life-time devotion, and if I were you I would rest 
not until I found her once again.” 

Carmer delayed his journey South for three days. A visit to the 
landlord proved unavailing and useless ; inquiry at the post-office was 
attended with no less unsatisfactory results ; his very limited facilities 
for procuring information were quickly exhausted, and he was left in 
as profound ignorance as ever. At length he sorrowfully gave himself 
up to the worst, and left New York for F- . Over and above the 
more selfish promptings of his passionate love, he was tortured at all 
times by a fear, vague and undefined, of something wrong in the dis- 
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‘appearance of Jack Collyer and his daughter.* For aught he knew, 
Richard Aylett was with them. He knew him to be an intimate com- 
panion of Collyer; he had seen him often at Collyer’s abode, and 
had never seen him anywhere else. He himself had often been 
powerfully and painfully impressed with the strange incongruity of the 
girl’s refinement, beauty, and intelligence with her home surroundings, 
her relationship to Collyer, and her forced connection or contact, 
however loathsome to herself, with such men as Aylett and Dalby, who 
were constant and familiar guests at her father’s house. ‘These men, 
he firmly believed, were plotters of evil and coadjutors in crime, 
Although Molly was always silent regarding her father’s past and 
present life, and studiously ayoided any reference to his faults, she 
had, nevertheless, at times expressed to her lover her abhorrence of 
Aylett, and her dislike and dread of Colonel Dalby. Was it to be 
that this fair, innocent girl, clinging with touching fidelity and filial 
duty to her father, an outcast from society, was to be drawn a sufferer 
into the gulf of vice and shame where he and such as he were 
plunged? Carmer shuddered at the idea; and reflecting over the 
matter night and day, as he did, his thoughts carried him always 
back to the same great dread: Molly Collyer had disappeared 
mysteriously and silently ; she had gone not of her own free will; 
somewhere, she was in trouble, needing his love and protection; a 
paramount duty urged him on to seek her everywhere, and pause not 
until success rewarded his efforts. 

Thus the two young men arrived in New York with one and the 
same great object always before them, always uppermost in their 
thoughts —the discovery of the whereabouts of Jack Collyer. 


CHAPTER XI. 


On the day after his arrival in New York, George Wheeler felt it 
necessary to acquit himself of an unpleasant duty, and call upon 
Col. Dalby. The result of his visit surprised him exceedingly, and 
convinced him speedily that if he hoped to accomplish anything of 
the purpose which had brought him from home, he must look for 
encouragement and assistance elsewhere, and not from the man who, 
of all others, was, he thought, interested equally with himself in 
seeking justice for the murder of Kate Wilton. He knew, in reality, 
vety little about Col. Dalby. ‘The Colonel, as we have already seen, 
was seldom in F——; and although Wheeler had been for a long 
time the recognised and accepted suitor of Dalby’s niece, he had 
never been in the uncle’s company more than three or four times 
during his life. 

The Colonel lodged in a pretentious boarding-house in a fashion- 
able quarter of the city, and the young man, sending in his card, was 
ushered into a showy suite of apartments, evidently furnished in 
harmony with the tastes of luxurious and ostentatious people. The 
servant who received the card went up to the Colonel’s dressing-room, 
the door of which stood ajar. He entered, and, executing his errand, 
laid the card on a table. Dalby stood in front of a bureau with his 
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back to the door. Hé was putting on his coat, a sleeve of which was 
already on his left arm. ‘The servant saw the reflection of his face 
in the mirror; his countenance was deadly pale, and he moved his 
uncovered right arm slowly and with difficulty. A bandage was 
bound about this arm; and, thinking his master was in pain, the 
servant stepped forward to give his assistance. Col. Dalby did not 
turn his head, but he angrily and sternly ordered him to leave the 
room and close the door. After some little time he made his appear- 
ance in the drawing-room, and received his guest with considerable 
warmth and cordiality, extending to him, however, his left hand in 
greeting, for which he apologised by smilingly touching his right 
shoulder, which he said was contracted with rheumatism. Dalby had 
suffered very acutely with his ailment, apparently, for George Wheeler 
thought he had never seen a man who in a short time had altered 
so greatly. His skin was of a lifeless leaden hue, his eyes were 
sunken and unnaturally bright, and his mouth was puckered and full 
of hard lines\. His whole bearing was that of one battling with some 
keen anguish of the body, or wrestling with some mortal agony of the 
soul. As George looked at him, he felt his sympathy and compassion 
rise. This man was made of softer stuff than he had thought ; and 
his feelings were melted toward one who, as he supposed, grieved 
with him over Kate’s death. 

Common-place conversation was difficult and forced between the 
two ; and, after necessary civilities and ordinary courtesies had been 
interchanged, George Wheeler proceeded directly to the object of his 
visit. He informed Col. Dalby of all the facts which we have already laid 
before the reader ; showed him the remarkable letter received from 
Charleston, and dilated earnestly upon the singular chain of circum- 
stantial evidence which had been established link by link. He 
concluded by asking Col. Dalby’s assistance, or at least his sanction, 
in whatever steps he might take to track the murderer. The Colonel 
listened attentively to his companion’s recital, and heard him to the 
end without interruption. He read the letter slowly through in silence, 
and it was impossible, from a close scrutiny of his features, to analyse 
the feelings of his mind, or the effect produced by the strange revela- 
tions made to him. Beyond the look which it wore of pain and 
weariness, his face was impassive and expressionless. 

“My young friend,” said he, finally, placing his arm upon the table, 
and bending over to look seriously and attentively in Wheeler’s face, 
“your story is a strange one. Many of the facts were, of course, 
previously known to me; others I have just heard from your lips for 
the first time. I cannot blame you for the intense feeling which you 
have displayed in this matter; I am not surprised that the strongest 
impulses of your nature leap forth to avenge the death of one whom 
you so passionately loved, one so worthy of that love. It is hard to 
witness the whole happiness of one’s life fallen into dust under the 
pressure of a sudden, secret blow. But, my friend, I am impelled by 
many most grave and important considerations to refuse absolutely 
any participation in your action, and to do all in my power to dissuade 
you from going farther. Almost within the sound of my voice there 
lies one, verily it seems to me, at the point of death, crushed and 
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prostrated by this calamity, all the horrors of which you would revive 
and bring again to our minds in a court of justice. My wife came to 
me more dead than alive from our once quiet and happy home in 
F ; since her arrival she has never left her room. The gay 
company of the house, the noise of the crowded streets, the hush and 
silence of the night-time, all are to her alike in her unconsciousness 
of what is passing around her. You say the man is at large that 
killed my niece. Shall I take part in. your vengeful humor, and, at 
the appointed hour, go to the bedside of my suffering, stricken wife, 
and say, ‘Come! you are wanted at the bar of justice; you are 
wanted to look upon the man who took your darling’s life; you are 
wanted to see his blood-stained hands held up before you, and behold 
the dire penalty of the law fall heavy on him’? What comfort can 
she, or my son, or I, or you, feel in knowing that there lives a wretch 
so base, so cowardly, so pitiless as to have cut down this’ young girl 
in the flower of her days? No, Sir, let this matter rest. No human 
power can undo the past. Our passions are powerless against the 
inexorable fact of death.” 

“But, Sir, you ought to remember that in this matter you have 
duties as a citizen independent of those suggested by your near 
relation to the deceased. Are you not doing a moral wrong to 
society if through your indifference and apathy you allow this man to 
escape?” 

“1 care not for all this; it is the cant of the world. Kate is in 
her grave. God knows the manner and the motive of her taking off ; 
but mark you, Wheeler, crimes bring their own punishment even in 
this world. Oh, they do, they do! ‘The fury of your wéak arm is 
not needed, nor the vindictive hatred of your heart. A wrathful God 
will punish this crime, does punish it —is punishing now!” 

Col. Dalby buried his face in his hands, and shook from head to 
foot with the violence of his emotions. 

George Wheeler could not say why, but the grief of the bowed 
‘figure before him strangely and painfully impressed him. There was 
something hidden there which he could not fathom, as if the man 
were reproaching himself in the midst of his sorrow, as if he were 
accusing himself in all his mourning. It was useless to pursue the 
subject, even when the Colonel had recovered his equanimity, which 
he did after the lapse of but a few moments, and Wheeler took his 
leave. 

He walked slowly down Twentieth Street, absorbed in very dis- 
agreeable reflection. The mystery in which he had involved himself 
seemed destined to increase and grow darker about him with every 
move he took in any direction. He was, in truth, much discouraged 
by the result of the interview which had just taken place. It seemed 
as if he were completely and finally checked at the very outset of his 
endeavors. What show of reason had he for any farther action? If 
the very head of the family of the murdered girl refused unequivocally 
to lend his influence or give his approbation to any effort on his part, 
could he go farther? What right had he, by assuming this great 
responsibility alone, to publish to the world that he had been blessed 
with Kate Wilton’s love, and constituted himself her avenger? He 
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knew also the good sense and mature judgment of his father, and he 
felt certain that as soon as he made known at home the existing state 
of affairs, his return and the abandonment of the whole thing would 
be strenuously urged by his father and his sister Annie. He deter- 
mined, however, to satisfy his mind immediately upon one point, 
whatever he might decide upon for the future. Hailing an omnibus, 
he was rapidly conveyed to the lower part of the city, where he 
alighted and walked down to the wharves, then full of life and the 
stir and bustle of shipping. After some little time consumed in 
asking directions of clerks and porters, and reading signs and public 
notices, he found the particular pier that he sought, and entered the 
office of the only steamship line at that’ time established between 
Southern ports and the city of New York. Requesting to be allowed 
to see the lists of passengers arriving and departing for some weeks 
back, a young man rose from a writing-table, handed him a chair, and 
politely placed before him the office register. Wheeler turned back 
to the rst.of July, and found that since that time the steamship 
Suniata had made three trips to and from Charleston, leaving that 
port respectively on the 14th of July, the 26th of July, and the 8th of 
August. He commenced at the top of the list of the 14th of July 
and slowly followed it down, absorbed in breathless expectation. No 
such name as Collyer throughout. He was disappointed, and yet not 
surprised. He could hardly expect the man to show himself a fool 
throughout, and, besides, he was represented as a sailor, and in all 
probability he bunked with a fellow tar during the voyage. That 
class of passengers dispensed with the registering of names. He 
looked through the two other lists hurriedly and as a matter of form, 
thanked the clerk, and passed out on the wharf. 

Right in front of him, glittering in the sunlight, was the name 
Suniata, painted in large gilt and black letters on the side-wheels of a 
handsome steamer. He concluded in a moment that it would be 
worth his while to go aboard. His curiosity would be a ready and 
plausible excuse. At that time man’s great inventions had not at-: 
tained the development of to-day, and a rapid, capacious, splendidly 
furnished ocean-steamer was a spectacle of more interest than it now 
is. He would ask permission to examine the vessel, and trust to his 
tact for gaining incidentally the information he sought. Picking his 
way between drays and trucks and bales and boxes, he reached the 
side of the ¥uniafa and clambered aboard. The boat was off duty — 
fires out, and the crew lazily sitting about here and there. He 
approached a man whom he took to be the captain, leaning against 
the pilot-house smoking, and asked to see the master of the vessel. 

“Gone ashore, Sir. Won’t be aboard till to-morrow. I am the 
first mate. Can I do anything for you?” 

“T am a stranger in New York, Sir, have been walking on the 
wharves, and came on board to look over the steamer, if itis allowable.” 

“ Certainly, Sir ; show you everything. _ Just follow me.” And the 
mate leading the way, walked rapidly off on his tour of inspection. 
He was a frank-spoken fellow, good-humored and anxious to please ; 
and Wheeler had no difficulty in establishing himself on a familiar 
footing forthwith. 
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“ By the way,” said he, when the mate had almost concluded an 
entire survey of the steamer, “ this is the Funiata that plies between 
here and Charleston?” 

“Yes, Sir, the very same.” 

“Well, now, I guess you are the very man to tell me something I 
have long wanted to know. An acquaintance of mine sailed from 
Charleston in this vessel on the 14th of last month.” 

“Very likely, Sir. We left there at that time, I recollect.” 

“Perhaps, then, you may be able to recall some of the incidents of 
that particular trip, and bring to mind some of the passengers on that 
occasion?” 

“Ves, indeed, Sir. I and all our fellows here remember that run 
especially, for when we were about three hours out at sea the cook’s 
boy fell overboard and was lost, Sir, before we could throw a rope or 
put out a boat to save him.” 

“Indeed! Well, the person of whom I speak certainly left Charles- 
ton at that time, and, strange to say, from that point I lose all trace 
of him.” 

“Why don’t you inquire up yonder on the wharf, at the agent’s 
office?” 

“1 did examine the books there once, but his name is not there. 
I thought, perhaps, he took steerage passage, and came unregistered. 
To tell you the truth, he had reasons at the time for being as quiet as 
possible, and I’d hardly expect to see his name down on the way-bill.” 

“Oh! a shy bird, eh? Well, I have got all the facts of that run 
and all the people that came along with us pretty fresh before me 
(you see, Sir, it’s been but a short spell ago), and, maybe, if you would 
give me a little sketch of your man, I might remember him, and help 
you out,” 

George gave the mate an accurate description of Collyer, as he had 
all the facts by this time deeply instamped upon his mind. His 
listener gave the closest attention, but shook his head over it all. 
There wasn’t a man, he said, better at these things than he was. He 
never forgot a face —could “spot” men he sailed with ten years ago — 
and he was perfectly certain no such man ever stepped foot on the 
Funiata on the 14th of July. However, they could easily inquire 
among the crew. 

Every man aboard was questioned, and every one was equally 
positive with the mate. There seemed no want of recollection on the 
part of a single individual ; they brought in review, as it seemed to 
Wheeler, the names, appearance, and characteristics of a score or 
more of passengers, of all grades and conditions, from a little bandy- 
legged Italian who climbed into the shrouds and played the accordeon 
hour after hour, up to a stout military-looking gentleman who paced 
the deck day in and day out. None of them bore any resemblance 
to Jack Collyer. 

“Well, Sir,” said Wheeler, “I am at fault, but I am obliged by 
your kindness, at any rate. Let’s go ashore and drink good luck 
and many a prosperous voyage to your fine steamer before we part.” 

The mate was nothing loth. He was only too willing a hand at 
such as that, he said, with a grim laugh. Wheeler parted from his 
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companion at the door of the drinking-saloon hard by, and: returned 
to his hotel. As far as he could see, he had left home, consumed 
time, spent money, and buoyed himself up with great anticipations, to 
no purpose. Unless the whole of the unzata’s crew were in collusion 
to deceive him, which could hardly be possible, no such man as Jack 
Collyer had left Charleston at the time mentioned in White’s letter. 
Or if he had done so, it was in a disguise so perfect as to leave no 
vestige of the person who flourished his daughter’s picture around 
and roared and revelled in a drunken bout. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


A STORY OF NINE TRAVELLERS. 
CHAPTER IV. 


T was now about eleven o’clock at night, and Johnny with the 
I help of the stable-boy had put up and fed his horses, and was 
sitting with the passengers in the public-room when Josh hurried in, 
bowing and mincing as he came, saying, “ Gentlemen, supper ar ready, 
and Mass Burrell say hurry up afore it git cold.” In an instant all 
were on their feet following the now retreating Josh toward the dining- 
room, for a more hungry set it would have been difficult to find, and 
the nearer they came to the savory dishes that were smoking on the 
table the more eager edge had each appetite. 

Burwell Crowder had changed his muddy coat and trousers and was 
now at the foot of the table in an ample suit of butternut jeans, his 
rosy cheeks shining, his mouth wearing a broad smile, and, armed with 
carving-knife and fork, he seemed ready and anxious to satisfy the six 
hungry souls now gathered around him. His carving-knife was his 
special pet ; no one dared interfere with it, the edge was kept faultless, 
the blade as bright as steel could be polished, and it would do a hungry 
man’s heart good to see him disjoint a fowl or carve a roast, supplying 
each plate as rapidly as it could be passed up and back again. 

As usual, Johnny was first to break the silence after all were seated, 
and giving a sniff of satisfaction, he said: 

“Misther Crowder, is there a docthor in the house?” 

“Ho, Johnny, what are ye up to now? Are ye sick?” 

“T didn’t say as I was, Sir, but before we’re through this feast I’m 
thinkin’ the docthor ought to be about.” 

‘“‘No fear of ye, Johnny, anyhow ; I’ve tried ye for ten years, and I 
had as soon try to fill a snake-hole. Why, gentlemen, he’s got a cast- 
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iron constitution, a voice like a brass trumpet, an india-rubber stomach, 
and can digest a boot-jack.”’ 

During this time Burwell had not been idle with his knife, but had 
divided in twain a number of broiled chickens before him, helping 
right and left until all but Johnny were provided from the dish and 
had begun eating. 

Again Johnny sniffed, but Burwell was now busy passing hot cakes 
and waffles ; these were followed by a smoking dish of broiled robins, 
and a deep earthen pan of baked oysters. With each fresh arrival of 
good things Burwell would cut his eye at Johnny with a malicious 
twinkle and carefully pass the dishes out of his reach; while Josh 
busied himself in making all the strange guests feel more and more 
comfortable with each reinforcement from the kitchen. Simon Bins 
had seen the drift of the joke, and touching Ronald, said “he look so 
hongry mit his ey-eyes, ju-st.” 

Sure enough Ronald saw on Johnny’s face the workings of an over- 
anxious stomach ; his eyes followed each dish as it passed, and when he 
saw a dish of hot sausage, most fragrant of sage, rapidly disap- 
pearing, his mouth made several convulsive motions in sympathy with 
those who were eating all around him. 

This was carrying the joke as far as Burwell had intended ; he really 
took delight in the heartiness with which Johnny partook of every- 
thing, and only desired to whet him up to the keenest edge of enjoy- 
ment, that he might ply him with the good things now spread in such 
profusion. The hungry look and the sympathetic movement of 
Johnny’s mouth was irresistibly comical, causing all at the table to 
follow the lead of Burwell, who, laying down his knife and fork, was 
holding his sides and shaking with laughter. 

“ An’ it’s very funny, too, to a full craw, Misther Crowder ; but if ye 
had been starvin’ since marning, an’ wadin’ through mud an’ wather, an’ 
- crassin’ the river in the cowld, ye wouldn’t think starvin’ the most 
funny feelin’ at all.” 

“Well, Johnny, I always heard it said ye mustn’t joke with a hungry 
man ; but don’t take on so. Here, Josh! by shot! bring Johnny some 
hot cakes, and rolls and sassages, oysters, chickens — everything! And, 
gentlemen, if you want to see the most gratifyin’ sight you ever see in 
your life, just see him through. Go ahead, Johnny ; I’ll have the doctor 
ready.” { 

With the sight of Josh flying in from the kitchen bearing a waiter 
filled with tempting dishes, Johnny’s spirits returned and his good 
humor regained control. 

“Ah, ha! Misther Crowder, ye are jolly now. I been tellin’ these 
gintlemen about Holly Tavern ; but ‘seein’ is belavin’,’ an’ faix take me 
if they don’t find like the Queen 0’ Shebe said to Solomon, the half 
had not been towld’em. Ow! a man can enjoy himself to death 
here.” 

Any other landlord than Burwell Crowder would have gravely cal- 
culated on serious consequences as the result of Johnny’s sorely tried 
and delayed appetite, but he had well said that he knew his man, and 
nothing serious could come of his indulging to the full ; so Josh con- 
tinued to refresh him with hot viands, which he as readily devoured, 
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until he was at last compelled to cry out enough, ‘and amid the jollity 
that usually accompanies good cheer and a warm fire after a hard 
day’s travel, the supper closed and our guests sought the public-room. 

Having transformed the warm, bright sitting-room into a most inviting 
chamber, Mother Crowder had gone off briskly to the kitchen and with 
her own hands prepared the tea ; and filling a waiter with the choicest 
robin and the nicest bits of everything she could think of to tempt a 
delicate appetite, now came tripping into the room just as Miss Bettie 
was snugly tucking Elise into bed. ‘Why, honies!” she exclaimed, 
“why didn’t ye wait for me to help? I was coming back directly.” 

“We like to help ourselves, Mrs. Crowder,” said Elise feebly ; ‘but 
good Miss Bettie won’t let me do anything.” 

“Poor dear child! you look like doing anything for yourself, don’t 
ye? Miss Bettie, has she had her hot bath yet? ” 

“Oh yes, Mrs. Crowder ; Josh had everything in readiness a few 
moments after you left, and Elise is now comfortable for the night, I 
hope.” 

“Lord bless that nigger! he is the quickest crittur on the plantation ; 
done all this and waited in the dinin’-room too! Poor darling ” (look- 
ing at Elise) “how do you feel now?” 

“ My side is very sore, and I am very weak and nervous ; but I hope 
to be much better in the morning. How is Mother now, Mrs. 
Crowder ?” 

“Oh! she is sleepin’ like atop. And the old gentleman! ’twould do 
your heart good, honey, to hear him snore ; he does it with an Amen, I 
tell ye! What have you done for that side, Miss Bettie ? ” 

“Gave it a good rubbing with arnica and —” 

“That all you did? Now you just hold a minute. T’ll run and 
get my Heal-all Salve ; that’ll take all the soreness out in a jiffy.” 

In a short time the old woman returned and was soon busy in 
spreading the salve, at the same time asking ‘“ Did you give her any- 
thing to warm her up?” 

“No, I was just about to fix her a warm drink of ginger-tea when. 
you came in,” replied Miss Bettie. 

“ Ah, that’s first-rate. Here is the ginger, hot-water kettle, and 
VH just put in a warmin’ yerb or two while the water biles ; and 
while I do that, you give the child her supper, and take your’n too, 
Miss Bettie.” . 

The supper was temptingly arranged on a little table, and Miss 
Bettie, who had been so occupied since the accident as to forget that 
she was hungry, now found broiled birds and oysters a most satisfac- 
tory reminder, and she was not long in uncovering the dishes and 
accepting fully Mother Crowder’s invitation. Even Elise was tempted 
to try a few of the tender bits, and declared “If Mrs. Crowder does 
not very soon take that delicious tea out of the room, I shall drink 
some and not sleep a wink to-night.” 

“Ye shan’t have it, honey, till the mornin’ ; but I’m fixin’ a hot drink 
for ye that will do ye so much good, and to-morrow ye shall have 
anything Mother Crowder’s got in the house. Here now, drink every 
drop of this to the bottom and eat the sweetnin’ with the spoon ; 
then go to sleep like a good child.” 
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“No one could refuse you, Mother Crowder,” said Elise, as she 
quietly obeyed the old woman’s commands, even to licking the spoon ; 
and then with a weary toss of her shiny curls she nestled among the 
pillows, saying, “Oh how sweet it is to rest when one is weary! | 
feel like nothing could disturb me now, and balmy sleep may close 
my eyes, and welcome.” 

While Mother Crowder was so earnestly engaged in providing for 
the comfort of the ladies, her good lord was equally busy in directing 
Josh as to how he should lodge the gentlemen who, sitting around the 
fire in the public-room, were whiling away the time until their beds 
should be ready. 

“Flow many beds in the blue room, Josh?” 

“ Only two, Sir. De house is uncommon full, and de onliest spar 
bedstead we’s got was put up in de sittin’ room for de young ladies, 
Sir.” 

“Two beds in the blue room! Well, put Mr. Bostick, Mr. Brown, 
Mr. Bins —what’s the name?” 

“ Binswhanger,” said Bostick. 

“Ves, and Mr. Binswhanger — by shot! what a name —and Mr. 
Irving in the blue room.” © 

“What we gwyin to do wid dese gentlemen what can’t cross de 
river to-night? You ain’t got dem three rooms you was talkin’ about.” 

Burwell had counted on his factotum to keep things straight, and 
was not slow in putting the blame where it belonged. 

“By shot! Josh, you’ve got me in a pretty fix,” was his first excla- 
mation. “When the stage came I asked you how many rooms we 
had, and you told me ‘three, not countin’ the Devil’s room,’ and now 
you say we are short one room. What are we goin’ to do?” 

“Lord, Mass Burwell, dese gents was gwyin home t’well dey hearn 
tell of the river bein’ up, and now dey can’t, you see; and we’s got 
to lodge um, dat’s all.” 

‘Well, neighbors,” said Burwell, turning to the party who were 
still deep in the mysteries of Seven Up, “how many of you are 
goin’ to lodge at Holly Tavern to-night?” 

“Well, Burwell,” said one, “I’ve just played a four-spot, and I 
reckon ¢haz’s about the best in my hand.” 

“J did’nt ax you nothin’ about your play,” said Burwell, whose 
mind could only take in his own perplexed situation ; “I want to 
know who’s goin’ to bed here.” 

_“T was going on to tell you, and that play of mine had something 
to do with it too,” said the former speaker. “I played a four-spot, 
didn’t 1?” 

‘You said so,” grunted Burwell. 

“Well, you find a sleeping spot for four ; we are all going to crowd 
the Crowder to-night.” 

“Well, that’s a good un anyhow, neighbor,” said Burwell, as he 
gave one of his hearty chuckles. “Josh, we’ve got to fix it some- 
how. How many beds in the offer room?” 

“Tt’s a small room, and one double bed in it, Sir,” replied the 
factotum, who now seemed sure of his information, and shook his 
gray head with an unction. 
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“Well, gentlemen,” said our host, “there are. eight un you to be 
lodged, and two rooms, three beds in all, unless some un you are 
willing to try the Devil’s room.” 

“Devil’s room!” said Ronald. “ That’s a queer name for a room. 
How does it get its name, Mr. Crowder?” 

“Are you ’fraid of haunts, ghosts, an’ sich, Mr. Irving?” said our 
landlord, with a grave face. 

“No indeed! I fear nothing superhuman, and man is man’s worst 
enemy. I have never yet since early childhood known what it was to 
fear, and I should like of all things to try your Devil’s room; t’would 
be jolly to be stirred up at midnight by a real ghost.” 

“Well, Mr. Irving, that’s as it mought be; and if after I tell you 
about that room you are willing to resk it, it’s nothin’ to me; my 
skerts will be clear.” 

“Let us have the story, landlord,” said several, as they now. 
gathered around Burwell, who to do the subject justice had lit his 
old ebony-colored Powhatan pipe, and was puffing thick clouds of 
smoke all around him. 

“Tt’s late, gentlemen,” he said. 

“What difference does that make?” said Ronald. “We can’t go 
to bed until you tell us where to sleep, and you won’t get me into the 
Devil’s room until you tell me what are the objections to it. So you 
had as well proceed.” 

Burwell puffed a few times very furiously, and then looking cau- 
tiously around, slowly arose and chunked the already blazing fire, 
examined the door to see that it was fastened, complained of the 
cold with his face already aglow with the warmth of excitement, and 
presently between the puffs of blue smake began to tell the story of 
the Devil’s room. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


REVIEWS. 


fiistory of English Literature. By H. A. Taine. Translated by H. 
Van Laun. Vol. 1. New York: Holt & Williams. 1871. 


HE difference between what is called the higher, or scientific 
criticism, and the criticism of the last century, which it is 
superseding, may best be illustrated by a figure. An intelligent and 
thoughtful man, not familiar with the recent discoveries of science, 
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picks up a pebble. He notices its form, coloring, texture ; admires it, 
perhaps, for its elegant oval, or its rich veins or mottlings, if he have 
an artist’s eye; notes whether it be flint, sandstone, or jasper, and 
probably thinks of the uses to which it might be applied. The man 
of science, upon looking at the same pebble, at once thinks of all the 
causes and forces in action of which it is a result: of the volcanic 
heats that fused the mass of which it was once a part; of the percola- 
tions of mineral waters or jets of molten lava to which it owes its 
cloudings or its streaks ; of the storm, earthquake, or glacier-pressure 
that broke it from its bed; of the ages of rolling and grinding on the 
river-bottom or sea-beach that gave it its form and polish —in a word, 
he finds the pebble a condensed record of the whole physical history 
of the earth. 

In this way the higher criticism looks at a work of art or literature. 
It is not merely the product of an individual mind: it bears the marks 
of the age in which it was produced, and shows traces of all the forces 
that were operative in that age ; since no mind, however original or 
isolated, can escape the influences of the time. Nor can any age be 
contemplated as isolated: it forms but a link in a chain, and its shape, 
substance and position must be studied in relation to the whole chain, 
if they are to be understood. 

Of this higher criticism M. Taine is one of the most luminous pro- 
fessors ; and in this most admirable work he applies its methods to the 
chain of English Literature from its origin to our own times. The 
theme is rich and vast ; but it does not suffer in the critic’s hands, who 
brings the most delicate appreciation, the most thorough sympathy, to 
a knowledge of his subject such as is possessed by none but the most 
ardent and indefatigable students even among those to whom English 
is the mother-tongue. 

Of M. Taine’s method we have already spoken, in noticing another 
treatise of his; but as the work before us is of incomparably greater 
importance, we will explain it a little more at length. 

Men and their worl®s, he holds, are as much the production of laws, 
physical, intellectual and spiritual, as the phenomena of nature are of 
physical laws only. Hence to study a man’s character and actions, and 
not study his time and its influences, is as barren as to watch the 
motions of a planet without taking into account the rest of the system. 
If we study the civilisation and intellectual development of any people, 
we shall see that they have never followed precisely the same course as 
those of another people, but have differed either in direction or in 
manner. And the path they trace is determined by three main causes: 
the race, the surroundings [7//iew], and the period. By the race are 
signified the innate and hereditary dispositions which characterise and 
have always characterised a people, disposing it to certain modes of 
thought, feeling and action, and unfitting it for others. These disposi- 
tions underlie all the civilisation of that people, and must be understood 
to make that comprehensible. The race once understood, we must 
consider the surroundings under which it exists. It is modified by 
climate, whether enervating, genial, or austere ; by fertility or sterility 
of soil ; by nearness to or distance from the sea, and so forth: all 
these causes modifying the modes and habits of life. Upon these 
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again depend, in great measure, the forms of government and of 
religion, which react upon the national character. 

Thirdly we must notice the period. For these causes at any given 
time are operating not upon a quiescent mass, but one which is already 
moving in a given direction and has reached a definite point of its 
path. All the influences of the past, up to that time, are contained 
within it, and make it what it is. At some points of time these three 
influences, the race-tendencies, the surroundings, and the. period, all 
tend in the same direction ; and in this case there will be a great 
development of force, and a splendid intellectual or artistic epoch ; at 
other times their actions may be contrary, and then we shall have times 
of sterility or unoriginality. 

The justice of the views which we have here given in brief is 
obvious. But M. Taine seems to us to give them too much promin- 
ence, and to treat an intellectual problem too much as if it was a 
merely physical one. He sinks the individual in the epoch, and allows 
too little for personal forces. With him a Renaissance, an Elizabethan 
era are as much the result of laws as any brilliant conjunction of 
planets. Yet it seems to us that this is nearer the truth than the op- 
posite extreme of attributing all great epochs to the personal influence 
of heroes. The truth is, heroes are not so rare as Mr. Carlyle thinks, 
but they are only recognised as heroes when they find themselves in a 
period which seconds their exertions. ; 

To give us his idea of the English vace, M. Taine takes us to the 
flat lands of Friesland, and the storm-beaten coasts of the Baltic, the 
primitive home of our ancestors, and here under a rigorous and gloomy 
climate he finds the men of “huge white bodies, cool-blooded, with 
fierce blue eyes, reddish flaxen hair, ravenous stomachs, filled with 
meat and cheese, heated by strong drinks, slow to love, home-stayers, 
prone to brutal drunkenness ”—these were the men. that Tacitus 
described, and this is the type of the race. Naturally gloomy and 
taciturn, taking but little pleasure in life, stubborn, fearless, prone to 
inward silent rage, prone also to strange gushes of vague emotion 
which they can but confusedly express ; with but little regard for 
man, but a profound reverence for truth and duty—such is 
the mould of their spirits, and such we see it reflected in ‘the old 
Norse and Saxon poetry. Upon this stock were grafted Norman in- 
fluences of chivalrous manners, gallantry to women, courtesy, abstemi- 
ousness, grave composure ; and from the modification which resulted 
we have the English race of the last seven centuries. 

Nothing could be more brilliant than the picture which is given us 
of the first flowering of letters after this fusion, the period when the 
language became definitely modern —the fourteenth cenfiry. It is 
the period of luxuriant fancy, of infinite detail, as we see in the 
richly decorated architecture of the cathedrals, and in the poetry of 
Chaucer. Endless variety to please, to surprise, to amuse ; scarcely 
a thought beyond ; and the artist is never exhausted nor the beholder 
or hearer ever wearied. A fresh and childish age; never tired of 
stories and pictures, and Chaucer has them of all kinds— pictures 
and stories both,—from grave moral allegories and tales of knightly 
prowess, to Oriental marvels or broad farce of the country-side. 
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All this is true and well put, and illustrated as our author illus- 
trates it with a profusion of details, extracts from chronicles, anecdotes 
of the time, the period is brought before us like a brilliant picture, 
in which the minstrel Chaucer is but a single figure. 

The Renaissance he introduces thus :— 


For seventeen centuries a deep and sad thought had weighed upon the spirit of 
man, first to overwhelm it, then to exalt and to weaken it, never loosing its hold 
throughout this long space of time. It was the idea of the impotence and decad- 
ence of man. Greek corruption, Roman oppression, and the dissolution of the old 
world, had given it birth; it, in its turn, had produced a stoical resignation, an epi- 
curean indifference, Alexandrian mysticism, and the Christian hope in the kingdom 
of God. “The world is evil and lost ; let us escape by insensibility, amazement, 
ecstasy.” Thus spoke the philosophers; and religion, coming after, announced 
that the end was near: “Prepare, for the kingdom of God is at hand.” Fora 
thousand years universal ruin incessantly drove still deeper into their hearts this 
gloomy thought ; and when man in the feudal state raised himself, by sheer force of 
courage and arms, from the depths of final imbecility and general misery, he dis- 
covered his thought and his work fettered by the crushing idea, which, forbidding a 
life of nature and worldly hopes, erected into ideals the obedience of the monk and 
the dreams of fanatics. 

It degenerated of itself. For the natural result of such a conception, as of the 
miseries which engender it, and the discouragement which it gives rise to, is to 
paralyse personal action, and to replace originality by submission. From the fourth 
century, gradually the dead letter was substituted for the living faith. Christians 
resigned themselves into the hands of the clergy, they into the hands of the Pope. 
Christian opinions were subordinated to theologians, and theologians to the Fathers. 
Christian faith was reduced to the accomplishment of works, and works to the ac- 
complishment of ceremonies. Religion flowing during the first centuries, had 
become hardened and crystallised, and the coarse contact of the barbarians placed 
on it, im addition, a layer of idolatry: theocracy and the Inquisition manifested 
themselves, the monopoly of the clergy and the prohibition of the Scriptures, the 
worship of relics and the purchase of indulgences. In place of Christianity, the 
Church ; in place of free belief, an imposed orthodoxy; in place of moral fervor, 
determined religious practices ; in place of heart and energetic thought, external 
and mechanical discipline : these are the characteristics of the Middle Age. Under 
this constraint a thinking society had ceased to think; philosophy was turned into 
a text-book, and poetry into raving; and mankind, slothful and crouching, made 
over their conscience and their conduct into the hands of their priests, and were as 
puppets, capable only of reciting a catechism and chanting a hymn. 

At last invention makes another start ; and it makes it by the efforts of the la 
society, which rejected theocracy, kept the State free, and which presently discovered, 
or pict pets. one after another, the industries, sciences, and arts. All was 
‘renewed: America and the Indies were added to the map ; the shape of the earth 
was ascertained, the system of the universe propounded, modern philology was in- 
augurated, the experimental sciences set on foot, art and literature shot forth like a 
harvest, religion was transformed : there was no province of human intelligence and 
action which was not refreshed and fertilised by this universal effort. lt was so 
great that it passed from the innovators to the laggards, and reformed Catholicism 
in the face of Protestantism, which it formed. It seems as though men had sud- 
denly opened their eyes, and seen. In fact, they attain a new and superior kind of 
intelligence It is the proper feature of this age that men no longer make them- 
selves masters of objects by bits, or isolated, or through scholastic or mechanical 
classifications, but as a whole, in general and complete views, with the eager grasp 
of a sympathetic spirit, which, being placed before a vast object, penetrates it in all, 
its parts, tries it in all its relations, appropriates and assimilates it, impresses upon 
himself its living and potent image, so life-like and so powerful that he is fain to 
translate it into externals through a work of art or an action. An extraordinary 
warmth of soul, asuperabyndant and splendid imagination, reveries, visions, artists, 
believers, founders, creators,— that is what such a form of intellect produces ; for to 
create we must have, as had Luthur and Loyola, Michael Angelo and Shakspeare, 
an idea, not abstract, partial, and dry, but well defined, finished, sensible,—a true 
ereation, which acts inwardly, and struggles to appear to the light. This was 
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Europe’s grand age, and the most notable epoch of human growth. To this day we 
live from its sap, we only carry on its pressure and efforts. 


There is truth in this, but not the whole of the truth. Assuredly 
the fourteenth century was not an age of gloom, but one of splendor 
and hopefulness, though its gorgeous robes were overmuch sprinkled 
with blood. Nor was it an age in which personal action was paralysed. 
But M. Taine needs a dark background for the brilliant picture he is 
going to give us; and he spreads an eleventh-century coloring over 
the whole. 

Nor does he quite sufficiently explain why this great and sudden 
change took place. The close of feudalism, the beginning of court- 
life, the restoration of comparative peace, are facts, not explanations. 
The discovery of America and the Indies, and the invention of 
printing, are but partial explanations. The Reformation we should 
consider an effect, rather than a cause. Still, there was, from what- 
ever causes, a new-born feeling of joy, hopefulness, confidence in 
one’s self andNin the future. “It is not possession, but acquisition,” 
our author justly remarks, “which gives men pleasure and sense of 
power ; they observe sooner a small happiness near to them, than a 
great happiness which is old. It is not when all is good, but when 
all is better, that they see the bright side of life, and are tempted to 
make a holiday of it.” 

From the portion which treats of the Elizabethan drama, we scarcely 
know how to make, or how to refrain from making, extracts’; it is all 
so full of instruction, so luminous with illustration, so crowded with 
pictures and figures. In our author’s pages that time of intense vita- 
lity seems to live again; and we see the camp, the court, the streets, 
the shops, the theatre, all crowded with life. Of the character of this 
drama as a whole, he says :— 


What was going on in these minds? What sorts of ideas were born there, and 
how were they born? In the first place, they see the event, whatever it be, and 
they see it as it is ; Imean that they have it within themselves, with its persons and 
details, beautiful and ugly, even dull and grotesque. If it is a trial, the judge is 
there, in their minds, in such a place, with his physiognomy and his warts ; the 
pleader in such place, with his spectacles and brief-bag; the accused is opposite, 
stooping and remorseful ; each with his friends, cobblers, or lords ; then the buzzing 
crowd behind, all with their grinning faces, their astonished or kindling eyes. It is 
a genuine trial which they imagine, a trial like those they have seen before the 
justice, where they cried or shouted as witnesses or interested parties, with their 
quibbling terms, their pros and cons, the scribblings, the sharp voices of the coun- 
sel, the stamping of feet, the crowding, the smell of their fellow-men, and so forth. 
The endless myriads of circumstances which accompany and obscure every event, 
crowd round that event in their heads, and not merely the externals, that is, the 
sensible and picturesque traits, the particular colors and costumes, but also, and 
chiefly, the internals, that is, the motions of anger and joy, the secret tumult of the 
soul, the ebb and flow of ideas and passions which darken the face, swell the veins, 
and make the teeth grind, the fists clench, which urge or restrain a man. ‘They see 
all the details, the tides that sway a man, one from without, another from within, 
one over another, one within another, both together without faltering and without 
ceasing. And what is this vision but sympathy, an imitative sympathy, which puts 
us in another’s place, which carries over their agitations to‘our own breasts, which 
makes our life a little world, able to reproduce the great one in abstract? Like the 
characters they imagine, poets and spectators make gestures, raise their voices, act. 
No speech or story can show their inner mood, but it is the getting up of the play 
which can manifest it. As some men find language for their ideas, so these act and 
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mimic them ; theatrical and figured representation is their genuine speech: all other 
expression, the lyrical song of Aischylus, the reflective symbolism of Goethe, the 
oratorical development of Racine, would be impossible for them. Involuntarily, 
instantaneously, without forecast, they cut life into scenes, and carry it in pieces on 
the boards ; this goes so far, that often a mere character becomes an actor, playing 
a part within a part ; the scenic faculty is the natural form of their mind, Under 
the effort of this instinct, all the accessory parts of the drama come before the foot- 
lights and expand under our eyes. A battle has been fought ; instead of relating it, 
they bring it before the public, trumpets and drums, mingling crowds, slaughtering 
combatants. A shipwreck happens ; straightway the ship is before the spectator, 
with the sailors’ oaths, the technical orders of the helmsman. Of all the details of 
human life, tavern-racket and statesmen’s councils, scullion jests and court proces- 
sions, domestic tenderness and pandering,— none is too small or too high: these 
things exist in life —let them exist on the stage, each in full, in the rough, atrocious, 
or absurd, just as it is, no matter how. Neither in Greece, nor Italy, nor Spain, 
nor France, has an art been seen which tried so boldly to express the soul, with the 
soul’s most intimate relations — the truth, and the whole truth. 

How did they succeed, and what is this new art which confounds all ordinary 
rules? Itis an art for all that, since it is natural; a great art, since it embraces 
more things, and that more deeply than others do, like the art of Rembrandt and 
Rubens ; but like theirs, it is a Teutonic art, and one whose every step is in contrast 
with these of classical art. What the Greeks and Romans, the originators of the 
latter, sought in everything, was propriety and order, monuments, statues and 
paintings, the theatre, eloquence and poetry : from Sophocles to Racine, they shaped 
all their work in the same mould, and attained beauty by the same method. In the 
infinite entanglement and complexity of things, they grasped a small number of 
simple ideas, which they embraced in a small number of simple representations, so 
that the vast confused vegetation of life is presented to the mind from that time 
forth, pruned and reduced, and perhaps easily embraced by a single glance. A 
square of walls with rows of similar columns ; a symmetrical group of draped or 
undraped forms ; a young upright man raising one arm; a wounded warrior who 
will not return to the camp, though they beseech him: this, in their noblest epoch, 
was their architecture, their painting, their sculpture, and their theatre. No poetry 
but a few sentiments slightly complex, always natural, not toned down, intelligible 
to all; no eloquence but a Continuous argument, a limited vocabulary, the loftiest 
ideas brought down to their sensible origin, so that children can understand such 
eloquence and feel such poetry ; and in this sense they are classical. In the hands 
of Frenchmen, the last inheritors of the simple art, these great legacies of antiquit 
undergo no change. If poetic genius is less, the structure of mind has not altered. 
Racine puts on the stage a unique action, whose details he proportions, and whose 
course he regulates ; no incident, nothing unforeseen, no appendices or incongruities ; 
no secondary intrigue. ‘The subordinate parts are effaced ; at the most four or five 
principal characters, the fewest possible ; the rest, reduced to the condition of con- 
fidants, take the tone of their masters, and merely reply to them. All the scenes 
are held together, and flow insensibly one into the other ; and every scene, like the 
entire piece, has its ordér and progress. The tragedy is detached symmetrically 
and clear from the midst of human life, like a complete and solitary temple which 
limns its regular outline on the luminous azure of the sky, In England all is dif- 
ferent. All that the French call proportion and fitness is wanting ; Englishmen do 
not trouble themselves about them, they do not need them, ‘There is no unity ; 
they leap suddenly over twenty years, or five hundred leagues. There are twenty 
scenes in an act—we stumble without preparation from one to the other, from 
tragedy to buffoonery ; usually it appears as though the action gained no ground ; 
the characters waste their time in conversation, dreaming, expanding their parts. 
We were moved, anxious for the issue, and here they bring us in quarrelling 
servants, lovers making poetry. Even the dialogue and speeches, which one would 
think ought particularly to be of a regular and contained flow of engrossing ideas, 

‘remain stagnant, or are scattered in windings and deviations, At first sight we 
fancy we are not advancing, we do not feel at every phrase that we have made a step. 
There are none of those solid pleadings, none of those probing discussions, which 
moment by moment add reason to reason, objection to objection; one would say 
that they only knew how to scold, to repeat themselves, and to mark time. And the 
disorder is as great in general as in particular things. They heap a whole reign, a 
complete war, an entire novel, into a drama; they cut up into scenes an English 
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chronicle or an Italian novel: to this their art is reduced ; the events matter little ; 
whatever they are, they accept them, They have no idea of progressive and unique 
action, ‘Two or three actions connected endwise, or entangled one within another, 
two or three incomplete endings badly contrived, and opened up again; no ma- 
chinery but death, scattered rightand left and unforeseen; such is the logic of their 
method, The fact is, that our logic, the Latin, fails them. Their mind does not 
march by the smooth and straightforward paths of rhetoric and eloquence. It 
reaches the same end, but by other approaches. It is at once more comprehensive 
and less regular than ours. It demands a conception more complete, but less con- 
secutive, It proceeds, not as with us, by a line of uniform steps, but by sudden 
leaps and long pauses, It does not rest satisfied with a simple idea drawn from a 
complex fact, but exacts the complex fact entire, with its numberless particularities, 
its interminable ramifications. It would see in man not a general passion — ambi- 
tion, anger, or love, not a pure quality — happiness, avarice, folly ; but a character, 
that is, the imprint, wonderfully complicated, which inheritance, temperament, edu- 
cation, calling, the age, society, conversation, habits, have stamped on every man ; 
an incommunicable and individual imprint, which, once stamped in a man, is not 
found again in any other, It would see in the hero not only the hero, but the indi- 
vidual, with his manner of walking, drinking, swearing, blowing his nose; with the 
tone of his voice, whether he is thin or fat; and thus plunges to the bottom of 
things, with eyery look, as by a miner’s deep shaft. this sunk, it little cares 
whether the secand shaft be two paces or a hundred from the first; enough that it 
reaches the same ‘depth, and serves equally well to display the inner and invisible 
layer, Logic is here from beneath, not from above. It is the unity of a character 
which binds the two acts of a person, as the unity of an impression connects the 
two scenes of a drama, ‘lo speak exactly, the spectator is like a man whom one 
should lead alohg a wall pierced at separate intervals with little windows ; at every 
window he catches for an instant a glimpse of a new landscape, with its million 
details : the walk over, if he is of Latin race and training, he finds a medley of 
images jostling in his head, and asks for a map that he may recollect himself; if he 
is of German race and training, he perceives as a whole, by a natural concentration, 
the wide country of which he has only seen the fragments, Such a conception, by 
the multitude of details which it has combined, and by the length of the vistas 
which it embraces, is a half-vision which shakes the soul. What these works are 
about to show us is, with what energy, what disdain of contrivance, what vehemence 
of truth, it dares to smite and hammer the human medal ; with what liberty it is able 
to reproduce the full prominence of indistinct characters, and the extreme flights of 
virgin nature, 


No more striking evidence could be given vf the scope and insight 
of the higher criticism, than to find such a passage as this from the 
pen of a Frenchman— one trained to look upon the Cid and Zaire 
as the perfect models of tragedy. He understands the art of Corneille 
and Voltaire, but he is also able to understand the art of Shakspeare 
and Johnson — even of Marlowe, Ford, and Webster. 

‘Lo Shakspeare he devotes a whole chapter, perhaps the most brilliant 
in the book. After a long and minute analysis of the man’s natural 
character and temperament, he proceeds :— 


All that U have said may be compressed into a few words. Objects were taken into 
his mind organised and complete ; they pass into ours disjointed, decomposed, frag- 
mentarily, Ue thought in the lump, we think piecemeal; hence his style and our 
style —two languages not to be reconciled, We, for our part, writers and reasoners, 
can note precisely by a word each isolated fraction of an idea, and represent the 
due order of its parts by the due order of our expressions, We advance gradually ; 
we afliliate, go down to the roots, try and treat our words as numbers, our sentences 
as equations ; we employ but general terms, which every mind can understand, and 
regular constructions, into which any mind can enter; we attain justness and clear- 
ness, not life. Shakspeare lets justness and clearness look out for themselves, and 
attains life. From amidst his complex conception and his colored semi-vision he 
§rasps a fragment, a quivering fibre, and shows it; itis for you, from this fragment, 
to divine the rest, Ie, behind the word, has a whole picture, an attitude, a long 
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argument abridged, a mass of swarming ideas ; you know them, these abbreviative, 
condensive words: these are they which we launch out from the furnace of inven- 
tion, in a fit of passion—words of slang or of fashion, which appeal to local 
memory or individual experience ; little’ concocted and incorrect phrases, which, by 
their irregularity, express the suddenness and the breaks of the inner sensation ; 
trivial words, exaggerated figures. There is a gesture beneath each, a quick con- 
traction of the brows, a curl of laughing lips, a clown’s trick, an unhinging of the 
whole machine. None of them mark ideas; each is the extremity and issue of 
a complete mimic action; none is the expression and definition of a partial and 
limited idea. This is why Shakspeare is strange and powerful, obscure and original, 
beyond all the poets of his or any other age ; the most immoderate of all violators 
of language, the most marvellous of all creators of souls, the farthest removed from 
regular logic and classical reason, the one most capable of exciting in us a world o 
forms, and of placing living beings before us. 


Then, after sketching the character and manners of the time, which 
was the crude material the poet had to mould and vivify by his imag- 
ination, he continues :— 


On this common background stands out a population of distinct living figures, 
illuminated by an intense light, in striking relief. This creative power is Shak- 
speare’s great gift, and it communicates an extraordinary significance to his words, 
Every word pronounced by one of his characters enables us to see, besides the idea 
which it contains and the emotion which prompted it, the aggregate of the qualities 
and the entire character which produced it—the mood, : ysical attitude, bearing, 
look of the man, all instantaneously, with a clearness and force approached by no 
one. The words which strike our ears are not the thousandth part of those we est 
within ; they are like sparks thrown off at intervals; the eyes catch rare flashes of 
flame ; the mind alone perceives the vast conflagration of which they are the signs 
and the effect He gives us two dramas in one: the first strange, convulsive, cur- 
tailed, visible ; the other consistent, immense, invisible : the one covers the other so 
well, that as a rule we do not realise that we are perusing words: we hear the roll 
of those terrible voices, we see contracted features, glowing eyes, pallid faces ; we 
see ‘the rages, the furious resolutions which mount to the brain with the feverish 
blood, and descend to the sharp-strung nerves. This property possessed by every 
phrase to exhibit a world of sentiments and forms, comes from the fact that the 
phrase is actually caused by a world of emotions and images. Shakspeare, when 
he wrote, felt all that we feel, and much besides. He had the prodigious faculty of 
seeing in a twinkling of the eye a complete character, body, mind, past and present, 
in every detail and every depth of his being, with the exact attitude and the expres- 
sion of face which the situation demanded. A word here and there of Hamlet or 
Othello would need for its explanation three pages of commentaries ; each of the 
half-understood thoughts, which the commentator may have discovered, has left its 
trace in the turn of the phrase, in the nature of the metaphor, in the order of the 
words ; nowadays, in pursuing these traces, we divine the thoughts. These innu- 
merable traces have been impressed in a second, within the compass of a line, In 
the next line there are as many, impressed just as quickly, and in the same compass. 
You can gauge the concentration and the velocity of the imagination which creates 
thus. 


But we must send our readers to the book itself for the rest of this 
admirable analysis, which runs with a master-touch the whole diapason 
of the Shakspearean drama. 

Less brilliant, but equally interesting, as showing the critic’s insight 
and breadth of sympathy, are the chapters devoted to the Reforma- 
tion, the Puritans, and Milton. There is more in these, he sees, than 
a mere reaction against the paganism and license of the Renaissance : 
the whole period is ‘a deep psychological problem, and he studies it 

close and earnestly. Here is a part of his study of the religious sen- 
timent in the English people :— 
Bees 6 
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U have before me one of these old square folios, in black letter, in which the’ 
pages, worn by horny fingers, have been patched together, in which an old.engrav- 
ing figures forth to the poor folk the deeds and menaces of the God of Israel, in 
Which the preface and table of contents point out to simple people the moral which 
is to be drawn from each tragic history, and the application which is to be made 
of each venerable precept, Hence have sprung much of the English language, and 
half of the English manners; to this day the country is@biblical ; it was these big 
books which had transformed Shakspeare’s England, To understand this great 
change, try to picture these yeomen, these shopkeepers, who in the evening placed 
this Bible on their table, and bareheaded, with veneration, heard or read one of its 
chapters. ‘Think that they have no other books, that theirs was a virgin mind, that 
every impression would make a furrow, that the monotony of mechanical existence 
rendered them entirely open to new emotions, that they opened this book not for 
‘uimusement, but to discover in it their doom of life and death; in brief, that the 
sombre and impassioned imagination of the race raised them to the level of the 
grandeurs and terrors which were to pass before their eyes. Tyndale, the transla- 
tor, wrote with such sentiments, condemned, hunted, in” concealment, his spirit full 
of the idea of a speedy death, and of the great God for whom at last he mounted 
the funeral pyre ; and the spectators who had seen the remorse of Macbeth and the 
murders of Shakspeare can listen to the despair of David, and the massacrés ac- 
cumulated under Judges and Kings. The short Hebrew Aba 0 took hold upon 
them by its uncultivated severity. They have no need, like the French, to have the 
ideas deyelopedexplained in fine clear language, to be modified and bound together. 
‘The serious and pulsating tone shakes them at once; they understand it with the 
imagination and the heart; they are not, like Frenchmen, enslaved to logical regu- 
larity; and the old text, so confused, so lofty and terrible, can retain in their 
language its wildness and its majesty. More than any people in Europe, by their 
innate concentration and rigidity, they realise the Semitic conception of the solitary 
and almighty God ; a strange conception, which we, with all our critical methods, 
have hardly reconstructed at the present day, For the Jew, for the powerful minds 
who wrote the Pentateuch, for the prophets and authors of the Psalms, life as we 
conceive it, was secluded from living things, plants, animals, firmament, sensible 
objects, to be carried and concentrated entirely in the one Being of whom they are 
the work and the puppets. Earth is the footstool of this great God, heaven is His 
garment. Heis in the world, amongst His creatures, as an Oriental king in his 
tent, amidst his arms and his carpets. If you enter this tent, all vanishes before the 
idea of the master; you see but him; nothing has an individual and independent 
existence ; these arms are but made for his hands, these carpets for his foot ; you 
imagine them only as spread for him and trodden by him, The awe-inspiring face 
and the menacing voice of the irresistible lord appear behind his instruments. So 
far, the Jew, nature, and men are nothing of themselves ; they are for the service of 
God; they have no other reason for existence; no other use: they vanish before 
the vast and solitary Being who, spread wide and set high as a mountain before 
human thought, occupies and covers in Himself the whole horizon, Vainly we 
attempt, we seed of the Aryan race, to figure this devouring God ; we always leave 
some beauty, some interest, some part of free existence to nature; we but half attain 
to the Creator, with difficulty, after a chain of reasoning, like Voltaire and Kant ; 
more readily we make Him into an architect ; we naturally believe in natural laws ; 
we know that the order of the world is fixed; we do not crush things and their 
relations under*the feet of an arbitrary sovereignty ; we do not grasp the sublime 
sentiment of Job, who sees the world trembling and swallowed up at the touch of 
the strong hand; we cannot endure the intense emotion or repeat the marvellous, 
accent of the Psalms, in which, amid the silence of beings reduced to atoms, nothing | 
remains bat the heart of man speaking to the eternal Lord, These, in the anguish ° 
of a troubled conscience, and the oblivion of sensible nature, renew it in part. If 
the strong and fierce cheer ot the Arab, which breaks forth like the blast of a 
trumpet at the sight of the rising sun and of the naked solitudes, if the mental 
trances, the short visions of a luminous and eine landscape, if the Semitic color- 
ing are wanting, at least the seriousness and simplicity have remained; and the 
Hebraic God brought into the modern conscience, is no less a sovereign in this 
‘arrow precinct than in the deserts and mountains ftom, which He gprang. His 
image is reduced, but His authority is entire; if He is less poetical, He is more 
moral, Men read with awe and trembling the history of His works, the tables of 
is law, the archives of His vengeance, the proclamation of His promises and 
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menaces : pf Aon filled with them. Never has a people been seen so deeply 
imbued by a foreign book, has let it penetrate so far into its manners and writings, 
its imagination and language. henceforth they have found their King, and will 
follow Him; no word, lay or ecclesiastic, shall prevail over His word; they have 
submitted their conduct to Him, they will give body and life for Him ; and if need 
be, a day will come when, out of fidelity to Him, they will overthrow the State. 


We have been liberal of our extracts from the book, feeling that our 
author’s own words would do him fuller justice than any comments of 
ours, and we would be still more liberal in specimens of his detailed 
criticism, did we not hope that our readers will be induced to study 
the work itself, And we hazard nothing in saying that not even the 
most thorough student of our literature can read it without profit, il- 
lumination, and delight. Would that we could see such a work on 
French literature from an English pen. 

Mr. Van Laun-deserves high praise for the admirable manner in 
which he has rendered both the matter and the language of his author 
into clear, vivacious and vigorous English. 

W. H. B. 


Balaustion’s Adventure. By Robert Browning. London: Smith, 
Elder & Co. 1871. 


It has often been a matter of surprise that with a genius which 
evinces not a few points in common with the Greek mind, Mr. Browning 
should never have gone to classic antiquity for any of his themes of 
song. If we have been disposed to wonder how he has escaped the 
mania which has of late affected so many of his brother-poets, our 
wonder may cease, inasmuch as in his last work he presents himself as 
the translator of the most familiar of the plays of Euripides, embedding 
in it (a somewhat bold “ adventure’’) a most charming Greek story of 
his own. 

The first thing that meets the eye in Balaustion’s Adventure is the 


' dedication “To The Countess Cowper,” written in that angular kind 


‘ 


of jolted prose for which Mr. Browning is remarkable. It is effective 
and epigrammatic, nevertheless. Before he strikes a string of his own 
harp, he evokes with beautiful significancy a key-note for his song from 
his wife’s Vision of Pocts ; and we are touched to mark the reverent 
way in which he lingers over the iterated cadence, still whispering its 
music to his lonely heart — 


“The human, with his droppings of warm tears.” 


But what is Balaustion’s Adventure? and who is Balaustion? To 
our thinking there is nothing more beautiful or original about the 
poem than the skill with which this young Athenian girl, sitting with 
her four companions, 

“Under the grape-vines by the streamlet’s tide, 
Close to Baccheion,” 
is made to tell over to them, her own comments running. as a sort of 
semi-chorus all the way through — 


aa “that strangest, saddest, sweetest song”— 
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she “heard in Kameiros once,” the Adcestis of Euripides (or AZkestis, 
as Mr. Browning, adopting in all proper names the truer orthography, 
writes it.) 

The basis of the story is the incident related of the captives in one 
of the Peloponnesian wars, to whom release was granted on condition 
of each one repeating a line from the great dramatist. She relates 
how it befel that after the disastrous expedition against Syracuse that 
“shamed Athens and lost her ships and men,” she being at Kameiros 
in Rhodes, the people there rose in tumult against Athens and threw 
off her yoke; and how she and a few kindred souls who still kept faith 
in motherland, fled in a small vessel, which was set upon by pirates, 
and so driven unaware upon the coast of Syracuse. They craved 
grace of their enemies in vain, and were about to put to sea again in 
the face of their pursuing foes, when a certain Syracusan asked, “‘ How 
about Euripides?” Whereupon the captain of the little craft cried 
out — 


‘“‘ Here she stands. 

Balaustion. Strangers, greet the lyric girl! 
Euripides ?—as snow, the voyage through, 
She has been falling thick in flakes of him. 
Balaustion, stand forth and confirm my speech! 

. . . Although she has some other name, 
We only call her Wild-pomegranate flower, 
Balaustion. aye 
Sing them a strophe, with the turn-again 
Down to the verse that ends all, proverb-like, 
And save us, thou Balaustion, bless the name!” 


She then proceeds to describe to her companions how she was borne 
through the city and set on the topmost step of the temple, where, as 
she says — 
“T told the play 

Just as I saw it; what the actors said, 

And what I saw, or thought I saw the while, 

At our Kameiros theatre, clean scooped 

Out of a hill-side, with the sky above \ 

And sea before our seats, in marble row: 

Told it—and two days more, repeated it, 

Until they sent us on our way again.” 


The transcription from Euripides is very full—not one important 
passage left out. The choruses are compressed into as short space as 
possible, and where the play drags a little, the narrative takes its place; _ 
and we have keen analysis of some of the principal actors, the author 
in his characteristic way not hesitating to assume the mask himself 
and speak through Balaustion’s lips. Thus old Pheres’s craven 
clinging to life is set forth with a caustic severity beyond that of 
Euripides ; the unmanly selfishness of Admetos has merciless castiga- 
tion ; and the final and beautiful transformation wrought in him through 
the example of his wife’s heroic self-sacrifice and his own purifying 
sufferings, are pictured with a firmness and clearness of touch and a 
delicacy of sentiment altogether more distinctive of our modern art. 
Yet we have, even in despite of Mr. Browning’s exuberance, whose 
excess so often overlays and hides the subject it would adorn, somewhat 
of the antique reserve, the “naught in overplus,” still. 
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The translation is a very literalone; no liberties are taken with the 
text. Indeed. a school-boy would have no need to ask a closer 
rendering to help him through his lessons. On turning to Buckley’s 
translation of the A/cestis, we are surprised to find that even with the 
enforced trammels of verse to abstract him, Browning’s is often freer from 
verbiage, and has an incisive directness which does not characterise the 
Oxford scholar’s. 

As an instance of the way in which the narrative part of the poem 
fits into the translation, take the following fine passage, introducing 
the lament of Admetos after he returns from celebrating the funeral 
rites of his wife — 

“Home, all save she! 
And when Admetos felt that it was so, 
By the stand-still ; when he lifted head and face 
From the two hiding hands and peplos’ fold, 
And looked forth—knew the palace — knew the hills — 
Knew the plains — knew th’ friendly frequence there, 
And no Alkestis any more again— 
Why, the whole woe, billow-like, broke on him.” 


It is a nice study to note the contrast in the way two poets tell the 

same story. Morris, in his Zarthly Paradise, gives it with true Ar- 
cadian simplicity—or rather Chaucerian simplicity, which is not 
Arcadian ; and in his hands it is merely asweet, sad tale, with not a 
dramatic touch about it. Yet even in enacting the story-teller, as 
Browning does in this poem, his intensely dramatic power continually 
displays itself and points almost every line. ; 
_ We fancy our poet must have profited by some of the ungracious 
criticism heaped upon Zhe Ring and the Book, for while all his 
peculiarities remain — and who would have them away?— they are 
present in no exaggerated form. We still have the abrupt transitions, 
the half incomprehensible introversions, the jostle of consonants, the 
elisions, the cramming of lines which no elocution can entice into 
rythmic flow: but what are these compared with the thousand overmas- 
tering beauties? In one of the early pages of Balaustion, the poet 
characterises his own style very effectively : 


“‘ What if my words wind in and out the stone, 
As yonder ivy, the gods’ parasite? 
Though they leap all the way the pillar leads, 
Festoon ‘about the marble, foot to frieze, 
And serpentiningly enrich the roof, 
Toy with some few bees and a bird or two— ’ 
What then? Zhe column holds the cornice up!” 


Browning’s genius refuses to bestow its treasures as Tennyson’s 
does. We are not lured along by the music of a stream that flows in 
calm and broad and full volume across unobstructed reaches of rich 
meadow-land and through forests vocal with hidden nightingales. 
Instead, we have the devious doublings and twistings of the rapid 
mountain-torrent, now flashing in the sunshine, now lost under over- 
hanging cliffs ; at one moment plunging into some abyssmal cavern, at 
the next spanning realms of shadow with a tangle of rainbow loveli- 
ness ; again eddying about great boulders, or breaking its heart in a 
burst of spray, till at the last it widens into the repose of the broad 
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daylight, and glasses its smoothed. surface with all of brightness and 

beauty that are found in earth or sky. 
MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


Morton House: A Novel. By the Author of “Valerie Aylmer.” New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 


The author of Valerie Aylmer has come before the public with 
another novel. The hazardous experiment of a second book has 
been tried, and the critic is now, therefore, ina position to decide 
with tolerable certainty,the author’s claim toa place in the goodly 
guild of letters. orton House, like its predecessor, was first intro- 
duced to us in the pages of Appletons Fournal, and has formed not 
the least of the attractions of that excellent serial during the past 
year. The merits of the story are great and varied. In many 
respects it is a better book than Valerie Aylmer. There is even more 
ease in the graceful, facile style ; there is less disharmony in the pro- 
portions of the plot; there is more gradualness in the development 
and unfolding of the characters. Itis more than ever manifest that 
the author is’a person of culture and refinement, a not unskilful 
observer of the superficial aspects of society and social relations, a 
hearty and honest sympathiser with whatsoever things are pure and 
lovely and of good report. With all these merits, however (and they 
are not only great in themselves, but they are unusual among writers 
either English or American of the author’s class), Morton House 
discloses one fact which was indeed pretty evident in Valerze Aylmer, 
but which this second and maturer effort confirms and certifies. And 
this fact is the author’s almost utter lack of invention or originality. 
Morton House, \ike its precursor, is thoroughly imitative. What are 
we to say of a novelist who can give us at this day the traditional 
poor, friendless, unknown governess ; the rascally stage-relative turning 
up mysteriously to embarrass her movements; the manceuvring 
mother, plotting to prevent her infatuated son from throwing himself 
away upon a doubtful beauty ; and finally, even the familiar burglary 


and the clever lawyer who detects the thieves? Surely, “Christian. 


Reid,” who has evidently read so many English novels, must know 
that this sort of thing is thoroughly and completely played out. We 
have heardsit already, we have been told the same story a thousand 
times at least, and a reiteration thereof, however graceful and flowing 
in the utterance, can only be written down by the critic as superfluous. 

We have, moreover, a serious fault to find with the author. We 
object most vigorously to the ultra-sensationalism of the double 
murder which forms the very unnecessary catastrophe of the book, 
enhanced in horror as it is by the suddenly announced relationship 
of the parties. Such an expedient is worthy only of the murky melo- 
drama of Messrs. Reynolds, Ainsworth, e¢ a/s., and is utterly out of 
place in the peaceful chronicle to which it forms the dénouement. 
Besides, the whole wears too plainly the air of a contrivance. Gordon 
and St. John were certainly exceedingly in the way, but surely a more 
plausible method of disposing of them might have been found. 
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When Mr. Carker, “sly of manner, sharp of tooth, soft of foot, 
watchful of eye, oily of tongue, cruel of heart, nice of habit,” is 
crushed to death under the relentless wheels of the steam-engine , we 
feel an undoubted relief at his departure ; but we are more inclined 
to smile than to shudder at the modus operandi. Now in the present 
instance the author evidently expects us to be deeply impressed by 
the terrible catastrophe over whose details she morbidly lingers. We 
are impressed with — the absurdity of the whole thing. 

But we do not mean to end this notice with blame ; we have already 
found much to praise and to admire in Morton [Touse. We will cal} 
attention before we leave it to one more merit which it strikingly dis- 
plays. We mean the exceeding delicacy and truth with which the 
author treats the relations and intercourse of her men and women. 
She draws thorough ladies and gentlemen, even succeeding in what a 
great critic said was so difficult — making her heroines “ at once lady- 
like and loving.” As an instance of peculiar grace and delicacy of 
touch, we quote a passage which also affords a very good specimen of 
her style, and is moreover the most original thing in the book :— 


“Tet us wait until the night is past, before we ask that question,” said the doctor, 
almost solemnly. “Now I must go. If you wish to see my patient, Mr. Annesley, 
I can only refer you to Mr. Warwick,” : 

He made a short little bow and went away, followed by his wife. As for Annes- 
ley, he stood still and watched them with a feeling of blank hopelessness impos- 
sible to describe. To-night! He had said that to-night would decide everything ! 
Involuntarily the young man looked out of a window near which he stood, and 
shivered, shades of evening were falling. ‘Ihe sun was gone, the gray mantle 
of twilight was enwrapping everything, a lovely crescent moon was cradled softly 
over the fringing western clouds, while faint and more faint the burning glow of 
sunset was fading from the sky. To-night! And night was coming —night was 

here! It could not be, he cried out, fiercely yet vainly—ah, how vainly! The 
darkness seemed like some horrible monster advancing with slow, stealthy steps to 
do its hor work ; to scize its passive victim from those strong arms of helpless, 
outstret agony; to bear away the grace, the beauty, the glory of life under its 
sombre pall, and leave only a cold white shadow of mortality to mect the gaze of 
the sun when he cate once more in pomp and splendor from: his royal couch, O 
fall of night! O long hours of darkness! How terrible ye are to watchers like 


comes — ah, mor { Will she ever see it?.... 

Men do not r ly speak to each other with regard to matters of sentiment or 
feeling, do ae cet conquer the strong reluctance to show the soft kernel of their 
natures, instead i 


putting forward the harder rind which characterises them in 
every degree and condition of life. Kven when circumstances force them to this 


expression, they give it with a hesitation which shows how much it goes against the 
grain. It ly went against the grain with Morton now, According to his own 
desire, he would not have made a confidant of anybody ; but to make a confidant of 

Warwick —the irony of events could not go any farther, he thought. Still, 


ohn 
ie must speak plainly, if he wished to see Katharine: and plainly, therefore, he 
proceeded to speak. F 
“ Perha' I don’t need to tell you, Mr. Warwick, that I have loved Miss Tresham 
for a long Bene’ he gaid, “That love is my excuse for coming here, and for asking 
_ your permission to see her —since chance and your own kindness have placed her 
under your care. I can scarcely hope to interest be by speaking of my own 
feelings,” he went on hastily —‘‘but her death would be to me a terrible grief.” 
“Tam sure of it,” said the lawyer, with kind gravity. “ You are right in con- 
jecturing that I was aware of your love for Miss ‘Tresham,” he went on; “I have 
observed it, and I can understand that it brought you here, and that it makes you 
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anxious to see her, now that you are here, But, of course, you have been told that 
she is insensible, Tt seems to me it would be more painful than gratifying to you to 
see her in that state,” 

“All Task is to see her,” said Morton, “The doctor says it could do no harm 
— but he referred me to you for permission,” 

“To me! I—stop a minute—let me think,” said Mr. Warwick, in reply. He 
rose and walked to the window, where he stood gazing, as Annesley had done, on 
the gathering twilight and falling night, Objects were indistinet by this time, and 
his tall, dark figure was little more than an outline to Morton, who sat quite still 
beside the fire, After a while he came back, and, standing on the hearth, addressed 
the young man, 

“T have been thinking of your request,” he said, “and T have decided that it is 
you, not I, who can tell best whether or not I ought to accede to it, Your own 
love for Miss 'Tresham is no reason why you should be allowed to see her, ‘lhe 
only thing that would give you that right would be her love for you; and, con- 
sequently, her assumed consent. Understand this, and say yourself whether or not 
you shall see her,” 

Morton was startled, . “ Mr, Warwick, you place me ina hard position,” he said. 

“The decision rests with yourself,” repeated Mr, Warwick; and, having said 
this, he turned and went back to the window. , 

Annesley sat and thought. For a short time he was quite puzzled, but at length 
he began to understand Mr, Warwick’s meaning, and to appreciate the bearing of 
the question which had been thus unexpectedly thrust upon him, Tt was a strange 
position, certainly, ‘To devide, at the bidding of another man, whether the woman 
he loved, loved him in return ; to count over her words, and looks, and intangible 
shades of tone, and to reckon if all these proofs went for or against his cause. At 
any other time, or for any other reason, nobody would have been quicker than 
Morton to call himselfa miserable puppy for doing such a thing as this; but now it 
was imperative to arrive at some conclusion it was the only hope, the only con: 
dition, of seeing her, Honestly, then, and with a strange, wistful leaning toward 
his own side, as far removed from vanity as one thing could possibly be removed 
from another, he went over the ground, faithfully summed up all the evidence, and, 
at last, made his decision, ‘Then he rose and crossed the floor to Mr, Warwick, 
who had waited patiently at the window. 

“Mr, Warwick, I think you will agree with me that this is not a time for false 
delicacy,” he said, with quict simplicity, ‘ You have put me on my honor to speak 
the truth; forgive me if what I believe to be the truth sounds like vanity or un- 
pardonable presumption, I have asked myself honestly if I think Miss Tresham 
would marry me, and, honestly also, I have answered, ‘T think she would’” 4 

“That is enough,” said Mr, Warwick, turning, and, a good deal to Morton's 
surprise, offering his hand. ‘Yes, T agree with you that this is no time for false 
delicacy. Your candor does you more credit than any mock modesty would, I 
left the question to yourself; but, since you have expressed your opinion, T will tell 
you that it is mine also, Miss’Tresham is not a woman to wear her heart on her 
sleeve 5 but, I think if you had asked her to marry you, she would have said ‘Yes,’ 
You have my best wishes that she may say it yet,” he added, smiling gravely. 
“Now we will go to her room.” 


We have said that we would not end this notice with blame, and, 
indeed, we should be most unjust both to the author and to ourselves 
if we did so, But we venture to ask one question, and to make one 
parting suggestion, which we commend to the author’s attention. 
Would it not have been better, truer, more artistic, and more natural 
to have closed the book before the last half of the last chapter? We 
are left in some uncertainty about Morton and Irene; would it not 
be better to have thrown the same veil over the future of Miss 
‘Tresham and her other friend? We only suggest this thought, we do 
not feel quite sure about it ourselves. ‘But we have always thought 
the finest touch in all that wonderful novel of Véd/etfe was just the 
doubt as to whether M. Paul Emanuel ever came back; the doubt 
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which caused so many anxious letters to the author. It is true, as 
Miss Ingelow says, that — 


_To marriage all the stories flow, 
And finish there” ; 


it is true, too, that this last half-chapter with which we are quarrelling 
is very well and tenderly done; but still we cannot help the doubt 
we feel about its artistic propriety, and we record our hesitation here 
as the best tribute we can pay to the great interest of the tale which 
has excited it. B. G. 


Treatment and Prevention of Decay of the Teeth. By Robert Arthur, 
M.D., D.D.S. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1871. 


As our knowledge of dentistry is altogether of the passive sort, 
being confined to a very vivid conception of the sensations of a patient 
under the operator’s hands, any remarks we may make upon this book 
must be considered altogether laical. As the author, however, intends 
it for the public, as well as for the profession, and it is so written as 
to be easily intelligible by any one, our observations, as one of the 
public, may not be irrelevant. 

The treatment which Dr. Arthur here recommends, and the advice 
he gives, rest altogether upon two propositions: 1. That (except in 
very rare cases) certain teeth are subject to decay, at certain points, 
well known to every dentist, and that, sooner or later, decay will in- 
fallibly set in at those points. 

2. That the healthy dentine of the tooth, if denuded of the enamel 
carefully, and exposed, loses its vascularity and becomes converted 
into a hard substance, like ivory, little more subject to caries than the 
enamel itself. 

For the truth of the first proposition he appeals to the experience 
of all dentists, and, indeed, of the public; and for the truth of the 
second,.to evidence which he furnishes. His plan of treatment, in 
brief, is this:— Since we know that caries will occur at these points, 
when an operation will have to be performed, on more or less diseased 
’ substance, let us anticipate this necessity, and by carefully cutting 
away the tooth from behind, prevent the contact of surfaces to which 
caries isin great part due, leave the teeth in such a condition that - 
attention to them will be easy, while the healthy dentine, exposed to 
the air, hardens into an ivory-like substance, and is secure from decay. 

By this treatment, followed with young persons, he alleges, the 
entire set may be preserved for life ; and this operation being painless, 
all the sufferings of the dentist’s chair will be avoided. 

We confess the evidence which Dr. Arthur adduces seems very 
strong, and the system rational, if the facts be as stated ; and in view 
_of the inestimable blessing which it proposes to confer upon human- 
ity, we trust it will receive careful and unprejudiced consideration on 
the part of the profession. 
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Popular Life of General Robert Edward Lee. By Emily V. Mason. 
(Illustrated). Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 1872. 


THE great demand for a popular and inexpensive Life of General 
Lee, has induced Miss Mason to prepare this neat and handsome 
book, which we are sure will meet with general favor. Through the 
kindness of Mrs. Lee, the biographer has been able to supply much 
interesting matter from correspondence, diaries, etc., which show us 
the great General in a domestic light, as husband and father, and we 
need not say, his noble character is as weil displayed in small as in 
great things. We can not forbear transcribing a letter to one of his 
daughters, written at a time when his merits were but partially recog- 
nised, and when all things tended to brew discontent in a weaker mind. 


CoosAWHATCHIE, S. C., December 25, 1861. 

My Dear Daughter :— Having distributed such poor Christmas gifts as I had to 
those around me, I have been looking for something for you. Trifles even are hard 
to get in these war times, and you must not therefore expect more. I have sent you 
what I thought most useful in your separation from me, and hope it will be of some 
service. Though stigmatised as “vile dross,” it has never been a drug with me. 
That you may never want for it, restrict your wants to your necessities. To com- 
pensate for such “trash,” I send you some sweet violets that I gathered for you this 
morning while covered with dense white frost, whose crystals glittered in the bright 
sun like diamonds, and formed a brooch of rare beauty and sweetness which could 
not be fabricated by the expenditure of a world of money. Yet how little will it 
purchase! But see how God provides for our pleasure in every way. May he guard 
and -preserve you and me, my dear daughter. Among the calamities of war, the 
hardest to bear, perhaps, is the separation of families and friends. Yet all must be 
endured to accomplish our independence, and maintain our self&government.- In my 
absence from you, I have thought of you very often, and regretted I could do 
nothing for your comfort. Your old home, if not destroyed by our enemies, has 
been so desecrated that I cannot bear to think of it. I should have preferred it to 
have been wiped from the earth, its beautiful hill sunk, and its sacred trees buried, 
rather than to have been degraded by the presence of those who revel in the ill 
they do for their own selfish purposes. You see what a poor sinner I am, and how 
unworthy to possess what was given to me ; for that reason it has been taken away. 
I pray for a better spirit, and that the hearts of our enemies may be changed. In 
your houseless condition I hope you make yourself contented and useful. Occupy 
yourself in aiding those more helpless than yourself. . . . . Think always of your 
father, R. E. Ler. 


We'trust to see the Life of Lee a hand-book in every Southern 


family. We trust to see the character of Lee held up as a model for 
imitation to all Southern youth ; for we say it deliberately, as the con- 


clusion of judgment, not enthusiasm, that we consider Robert Edward~ 


Lee, as Christian, as patriot, as soldier, as gentleman, the noblest 
type of manhood that this age has produced. 
The paper, typography, and general finish are neat and tasteful. 


A Treatise on the Common and Civil Law as embraced in the Furispru- 
dence of the United States. By William Archer Cocke. New 
York: Baker, Voorhis & Co. 1871. © + 
\ ; 43 Ge 

UNDER the above title the author has traced an interesting sketch 


of the changes made in the Constitution of this country, and marked 
especially the extension of Federal jurisdiction in matters of Admiralty 
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and in many other ways. His purpose is rather suggested than 
defined, and would seem to indicate the necessity for a more thorough 
acquaintance with the principles of general jurisprudence as embodied 
in the codes prepared under the direction of the Roman emperors, 
upon the part both of our legislators and of those who expound the 
laws enacted by them. 

In illustration of this design he shows that, while the several 
Colonies retained so much of the common law of England as was 
applicable to their condition at the period when they achieved their 
independence, the confederation which was formed by them neither 
adopted nor recognised any special system of jurisprudence, but is 
in itself organic law, embracing some of the fundamental principles 
of the Common Law of England, and many other principles which 
are independent of that system. That it recognises the existence 
and adopts the definitions of the Common Law is admitted — facts 
which the J Act more explicitly establishes. But the bases of 
the jurisdiction of the Federal courts are the Constitution of the 
United States and the statutes passed in pursuance thereof: they 
have no Common Law jurisdiction. A chapter is devoted to suits in 
Admiralty, showing by a short ‘historical sketch of leading cases 
how entirely the limitations imposed by the Common Law upon the 
Admiralty courts in England have been held inapplicable to this 
country. The gradual growth, too, of a new order of procedure more 
im accord with the practice of the Civil Law is also traced and illus- 
trated by citations from the Common Law Procedure Acts in England, 
and from the various legislativeenactments in the same direction of 
the different States of this Union. The conflict of laws between the 
Federal and State jurisdictions and between the enactments of the 
States, is also extensively treated of as tending to direct towards the 
elucidation of a class of cases comparatively unknown to English 
jurisprudence the principles of international law, which is largely 
haste upon the Roman system. ‘The last chapter, upon Legislation 

, seems to reach the very sensible conclusion that 
there is no longer any law in this country. 

We are somewhat puzzled to know whether it is the enlightening 
effect of the Bice of the Civil Law which in the opinion of our 


ea 


sulcus a system of jurisprudence which, however 
pater in proportion, reached its full development under a 
despotic rule, and is therefore more in accord with that form of 
government. We can heartily sympathise with him in his dilemma, 
fer the alternative i is sufficiently startling to bewilder any one. 
| essions, however, clearly indicate the opinion that the 
ciary, by a firm and bold grasp of those fundamental 
right which underlie every system of jurisprudence, 
shoul down the tyrannies of partisan legislation now rife 
throughout this country. Whether they will follow his advice in 
doing so remains to be seen. Opportunities for such action have 
4 al with some rare and honorable exceptions, Con- 
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gressional legislation has generally found very ready executive 
ministers on the Federal bench. ‘The trials under the Enforcement 
Acts, more familiarly known as the Ku-Klux Laws, offer the judiciary 
of the United States a signal opportunity either of vindicating their 
integrity and power or of signalising their zeal. Should a reaction 
in the public mind make broad the path of right, they may find it 
convenient and even agreeable to pursue it ; but we may be permitted 
to doubt their disposition to engage in any “strait and narrow way.” 
The book, however, contains much valuable matter, and is worthy 
of the perusal both of the student and of the active practical lawyer. 
If a certain vagueness of expression occasionally occurs, we would 
attribute it rather to the finite character of the human imagination, 
which renders it totally impossible to conceive what the Supreme 
Court of the United States may not declare to be law. 
Jos. Bryrn ALLSTON. 


THE GREEN TABLA 


N a note affixed to the 26oth page of “ Trench’s Sacred Latin Poetry,” 
the learned editor says:—“I know no fitter place to append a poem 
which has no right to find a place in the body of this volume, being, as the 
reader will observe, almost without any distinctly Christian element whatever, 
and indeed being little more than a mere worldling’s lamentation at leaving 
a world which he knows he has abused, yet would willingly, if he might, 
have continued still longer to abuse. But even from that something may be 
learned; and there is a force and energy.about the composition which make 
me willing to insert it here, especially as it is very far from common..... 
Certainly the thoughts have a more modern air about them, than that I can 
suppose the poem rightly included in a collection of mediaeval verse at all. 
a bears the not very appropriate title of Cygnus Exspirans” (the Dying 
wan). : 
This is all that I know of the poem which I have attempted, as below, 
to translate into as near an English equivalent as possible. I have en- 
deavored to preserve exactly the peculiar rhythm with the double rhyme, 
and present the result with the hope that it may incite some reader of THE 
SOUTHERN MAGAZINE to improve upon my imperfection, I believe the 
translation will be found tolerably accurate, except in one or two places 
where I was obliged to resort to paraphrase, because of the peculiar com- 

pression of the Latin. 

G. HERBERT SAss. 
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CYGNUS EXSPIRANS. 


Parendum est, cedendum est, 


Claudenda vitae scena; 


Est jacta sors, me vocat mors, 


Haec hora est postrema : 
Valete res, valete spes ; 
Sic finit cantilena. 


O magna lux, Sol, mundi dux, 


Est concedendum fatis ; 
Duc lineam eclipticam, 
Mihi luxisti satis : 
Nox incubat; fax occidit; 
Jam portum subit ratis. 


Tu, cithara argentea, 
Vos, aurei planetae, 
Cum stellulis, ocellulis, 
Nepotibus lucete ; 
Fatalia, letalia 
Mi? nunciant cometae. 


Ter centies, ter millies 
Vale immunde munde! 

Instabilis et labilis, 
Vale, orbis rotunde ! 

Mendaciis, fallaciis 
Lusisti me abundé. 


Lucentia; fulgentia 

_ Gemmis valete tecta, 

Seu marmore, seu ebore 
Supra nubes erecta. 

Ad parvulum me loculum 
Mors urget equis vecta. 


Lucretiae, quae specie 
Gypsata me cepistis, 
Imagines, voragines ! 
‘Quae mentem sorbuistis, 
. En oculos, heu! scopulos 
Extinguit umbra tristis. 


Tripudia, diludia, 
Et fescennini chori, 
Quiescite, raucescite ; 
Praeco divini fori, 
Mors, intonat et insonat 


Hunc lessum: Debes mori. 


I must obey, I must away, 
Life’s drama’s closed forever ; 

The die is cast, Death calls at last, 
This hour all must sever ; 

Farewell Life’s spell, all hope, farewell; 
So ends the song forever. 


O glorious Light, earth’s leader bright, 
My strife with fate is o’er; 

Lo, dark eclipse before thee slips, 
Thowlt shine on me no more; 

Night broods o’er all; my torch must fall, 
My barque has reached the shore. 


O Moon, thou lyre of silver fire, 
And you, O planets golden, 

With stars in guise of little eyes, 
Be by my sons beholden ; 

To me dread signs and fateful lines 
The comets have unfolden, 


Three hundred times, three thousand times 


Farewell, O world ignoble ! 

O variable and unstable, 
Farewell, O rounded bubble! 

With lying cheats and foul deceits 
Enough you’ve mocked my trouble. 


O dwellings bright, with gems whose light 
Resplendent once did cheer me, 

Whose marble walls, whose ivory -halls 
Above the clouds uprear me, 

Farewell, farewell! to his small cell 
Death’s sable coursers bear me, 


O temptress fair, Lucrece, whose snare 
Betrays with deadly kisses, 
Quicksands which drown my soul plunged 
down 
Within their dark abysses ! 
Ah, e’en your eyes — rocks in disguise !— 
Fade in such gloom as this is, 
O dance and play, O chorus gay, 
Hush song, and laugh, and sigh; 
Heayen’s herald, Death, with fateful 
breath 
Intones the solemn cry ; 
Above, around, I hear resound 
This doom, ‘Thou too must die!” 
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Deliciae, lactitiae O soft delights, O festal rites 
Mensarum cum culina ; Of banquet-hall and palace, 

Cellaria, bellaria, With dainties fine and foam-crowned wine 
Et coronata vina ; My soul no longer dallies : 

Vos nauseo, dum haurio I spurn you all, your pleasures pall , 
Quem scyphum mors propinat. Before Death’s awful chalice. 

acessite, putrescite, Depart, decay, ye garments gay, 
Odores, vestimenta ; And odors perfume-raining ; 

Rigescite, O deliciae, O joys, ye must, ye spurs to lust, 
Libidinum fomenta ! Grow cold, in silence waning. 

» Deformium me vermium For me, in sooth, the worm’s cold tooth 

Manent operimenta. Is now alone remaining. 

O culmina, heu! fulmina, . Alas, Heaven’s fires! O lofty spires, 
Ilorum fugax honorum, From all your pride I seyer, 

Tam subito dum subeo Thus entering on sudden wing 
Kternitatis domum, The mansions of Forever ; 

Ridiculi sunt tituli ; Your names resound with empty sound, 
Foris et agunt momum. And mock my vain endeavor. 

Lectissimi, carissimi © friends long proved, O comrades loved, 
Amici et sodales, In pleasures wildest swell, 

teu! insolens et impudens Death insolent and impudent 
Mors interturbat sales. Intrudes with footstep fell. 

Sat lusibus indulsimus With joys that fade Dye long delayed, 
Extremum dico vales ! At last I breathe farewell ! 

Tu denique, corpus, vale, Farewell in fine, O frame of mine! 
Te te citabit totum ; Thee, thee too Death constraineth ; - 

Te conscium, te socium Companion thou of joy and woe, 
Dolorum et gaudiorum ! O’er thee at last he reigneth; 

ABqualis nos exspectat sors An equal state, an equal fate, - 
Bonorum vel malorum. For bad and good remaineth, 

\ 


DAGUERRE, so long considered the inventor of the art which bears his 
name, will have, it seems, to give place to an English claim for priority of 
invention. In Miss Meteyard’s recent volume of sketches of the Wedgwoods, 
we find that Thomas Wedgwood, whose tastes led him to study and ex- 
periment in the natural sciences, undertook a series of investigations of the 
phenomena of heat and light, and from his experiments sprung the original 
invention of heliotypy, or fixing impressions made by the sun’s rays. The 
frontispiece to Miss Meteyard’s book is a copy of what Wedgwood calls “a 
silver picture,” taken in 1791-3, by means of the camera, from an engraving 
of a picture by Teniers. There is also in the Journals of the Royal Institu- 
tion for 1802, an account of the “*method of copying paintings by the agency : 
of light upon nitrate of silver, invented by Thomas Wedgwood, Esq., 
with observations by H. Davy.” 1 

Dominique Daguerre, father of the photographer, had been employed 
by the elder Wedgwood as agent in Paris, and had frequently visited the 
works both at Etruria and London, and it is not improbable that he learned 
something of the process which he afterwards imparted to his son. 

Wedgwood’s failing health, and death by paralysis in 1805, prevented his 
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prosecution of his beautiful discovery. Miss Meteyard reflects severely 
upon Mackintosh, to whom were entrusted his papers, embodying his dis- 
coveries and speculations, which were to have been published accompanied 
by a memoir, but who either lost or suppressed these valuable manuscripts. 


WE are glad to see the following notice in the Saturday Review of a 
Baltimore book to which we have more than once called our readers’ atten- 
tion — Words: their History and Derivation, by Dr. F. Ebener and E. 
M. Greenway, Jr. :— 

“Among the most valuable American publications of the year is a sort of 
Dictionary of Derivations, commenced in May last, of which the four first 
monthly parts are now before us. It will take years, apparently, to ac- 
complish it; but in the meantime each succeeding number contains matter 
enough for a month’s study, and the completed work will probably be so 
expensive that only by this method of gradual issue would it be likely to 
find any large number of purchasers. The writers aim at great completeness 
and accuracy in their accounts of the origin, history, and connections of each 
of the words given; and while we forbear in this place to express an opinion 
upon the merits of their writing or the correctness of their judgment, we 
may say that the Dictionary promises to be a work of great importance, as 
it is one of high pretentions, and undoubtedly of enormous labor. We may 
notice, perhaps, that in some cases insufficient allowance is made for the 
dulness of many readers. Thus the derivation of arctic from dpxros is given ; 
but the reader is left to find out for himself the relation of the Polar regions 
to the bear; and he is perhaps as likely to refer it to the creatures he has 
seen in the Zoological Gardens as to the constellations that borrowed their 
name, The type and paper, as usual in the more ambitious class of American 
publications, are well worthy of the text.” ; 


SONNET. 


In the name of God we will pull down the strong 
Who work iniquity and plague the weak: 
The Lord is King, and He will hear the meek 
Who call upon His name in faith. Not long 
Shall they succeed whose hands accomplish wrong, 
Whose feet tread down the righteous in his way, 
Lord! all unmeriting, Thy saints among, 
We stand afat, and for Thy succor pray ; 
‘For our vain strength is weakness and decay, 
And all our wit is foolishness beside. 
/, Beat down, O Lord, the hireling slave, and slay 
’ The oppressor in his wickedness, and guide 
Thy people through this darkness to the land 
Where Peace, white-robed, shall sit with Freedom, hand-in-hand! | 


Epw, S. Grecory. 


_— 


Havine frequent occasion to avail ourselves of the inestimable advantages 
offered to students and literary men by the noble Library of the Peabody 
‘Institute, it is but fitting that we should take occasion to express our 
gratitude to the memory of its generous Founder, and our acknowledgments 
to the gentlemen who have, as we believe, rightly comprehended his spirit, 
and exerted themselves to carry out his wishes. 
Not many persons out of Baltimore — and we fear far too few in Baltimore 
— have any adequate idea of what a literary treasure is here provided for 
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the public use. The object has been, not to collect the ephemeral publica- 
tions and current literature of the day, but to procure the standard and the 
best works in all departments: books not easily accessible and yet most 
necessary to students ; books whose variety or costliness place them out of 
the reach of all but the wealthy. No more delightful nor more tantalising 
sight could be exhibited to the book-lover, than the shelves of magnificent 
works on Science and Art, enriched with the costliest and most exquisite 
plates, some skilfully colored by practised artists, and others perfect triumphs 
of the burin or the camera. ‘Curious and rare works, such as the student 
occasionally hears of as possessing a half mythical existence, may be seen 
and handled here ; and that not as isolated curiosities, but as parts of some 
series which diligence, patience, and no stinted outlay have succeeded in 
rendering complete. For one of the rules that has governed the selection 
of this library has been: Completeness, as far as possible, or desirable, on 
each important branch of knowledge. 

The library now contains nearly “46, ooo volumes, and over 7000 pamphlets. 
The collection of Dictionaries is exceptionally fine, embracing nearly all the 
glossarized languages of the globe, and including the recent ‘Lexicon of the 
Assyrian Cuneiform. 

In Ancient\and Medieval History it is also especially rich ; embracing 
the latest researches in Oriental Antiquities, and full sets of the old English, 
French, and German -Chronicles. Complete sets of the Memoirs of the 
Royal Academies of England, France, and Germany, afd of the great 
Academy of St. Petersburg —of which last there is but one other complete 
set in this country — offer to the student of science a summary of the learning 
of the whole civilised world. 

The Physical and Natural Sciences are fully represented; and in the 
department of Palzontology this is the richest collection in ‘the country. 
The history of the English language has received much attention ; and all 
the periods of Early and Middle English, as well as the Gaclic, Erse, Welsh, 
and Manx tongues, are amply represented. 

But we can not, in the brief space at our disposal, give any adequate idea 
of the riches of this noble library. Our object, as we stated, is simply to 
express Our gratitude for the treasures placed within our reach, aoe to call 
the attention of others to them. 
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lk & Guanaco Umbrellas : OUR ILLUSTRATED 
AT LOWEST CASH Prices, CATALOGUE OF SCHOOL MATERIAL 


- Ngee 
re ita |) me | 
L ee 
j | 
Silk Hats | COMPRISING 
5 AVR | Apparatus, Black Boards, Books, Charts, Globes, 
Wane > Maps, Gymnastic Apparatus, 


SCHOOL FORNITURE 


of several superior modern styles, and many 
other “ARTICLES FOR EVERY SCHOOL.” 


MAILED ON DEMAND WITH TEN CENTS. 


J, W. SCHERMERHORN & CO, 


| Publishers and Manufacturers, 
No. 14 Bond St., New York, 


| FEMALE SCHOOL, ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


Mrs, ROBT, A. CASTLEMAN, Principal. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANOE, 


TAYIL OR’S TERMS PER SESSION, 
] Board, Washing and Lights, $109.00; 'Tultionin English, 
Senior Class, $25.00; Tuition in English, Intermediate 


Class, $20.00; Tuition in English, Junior Class, $16.00 ; 

Tuition in English, Primary Class, $14.00. Music, Lan- 

[ dll guages, Drawing, Painting and Faney Work, at Profes- 

y ) sors’ rates. For further partioulars, address the prin- 
cipal, Alenandria, Va. 


Opposite Barnum’s, BRINTE.Y PLOWS 


BEST AND CHEAPEST IN USE, 


oo 


TAYLOR, f ay 
V. PRETZMAN, S__.\\ Have taken over 250 Premiums at 
8. LANSDOWNE, BALTIMORE, MD. i, \ Wairs reyandatie the South. Send for 
228 illustrated Catalogue with 
Deas £ . Price List,and certificates 
S = , ea) of planters who use them, 
oS: SOLE MANUFACTURERS: 
H00DS SENT PER EXPRESS C. 0. D, i358 BRINLY, MILES & HARDY, 
a «a Lovisvinun, Ky. 


AE I, SA 


Re RR Gy WAT ES Re ae a SS 1 UA ER HS 
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he Celebrated Estey Organs and mredbury Pianos, the Leading Instruments. 
Ve have the reputation of selling Frst Class Orgams and Pianos, from 10 to 20 per cent, 
per than any other house, and we intend to maintain it. 

H. SANDERS & CO. 


79 W.|\Fayette Street, Baltimore, Md, 
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A Brilliant Offer ! Sixteen Months for a Yeal 


To ary person who will remit us $4 (which is the regular subscription price), we will send THE GALA 
from i a 1871, to January, 1878. Anthony Trollope’s great story, the Eustace Diamonds, commenced in 


foc tas THE GALAXY 


Is the best American Magazine. No Family can afford to do without it. 


a It gives more good and attractive reading matter for the money than any other periodical or book publishe 
the country. 
The leading newspapers pronounce THE GALAXY the Best and Most Ably Edited American Magazine. 


THE GALAXY 
MEETS THE WANTS OF EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY. 
It contains thoughtful articles by our ablest writers. It contains sketches of life and adventure. — It 


Serial Stories by our best novelists. It has Short Stories in each Number. It has Humerous Articles in | 
number, which are a constant source of delight to the public. In each number is a complete review of the wor 


literature. 
The New Department of ‘‘ Scientific Miscellany’? Appears in Each Numbe 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
Price 35 Cents per. Number. - - - - - Subseription Price, $4 per y 


Address SHELDON & COMPANY, 


677 Broadway, New Yor 


TWO BRILDIANT Nee aK. 


a 
Justin McCarthy’s New Story, 
LADY JUDITH: 


A TALE OF TWO CONTINENTS. ONE VOLUME OCTAVO, ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRA 
Price, bound in paper, $1 25. Price, bound in cloth, $2.00. 


It is one of the most attractive stories which has been published for many a day, with all the brilliancy of 
for which Mr. McCarthy is noted, and at the same time a most dramatic and exciting plot, It will be read 
interest by thousands. 


EL. 
OVERLAND: 
A NOVEL By J. W. DE FOREST, Author of ‘\ Kate Beaumont,” ete., etc. 
One Volume, Octayo, Price, bound in paper, $1.00. Price, bound in cloth, $1.75. © 
It is a story of great interest and power, and at the same time gives a most vivid and wonderful deseript 


an overland trip to California, In word-painting this story probably has never been surpassed. a 
Either of the above works sent by mail, post paid, on the receipt of the price. For SALE BY ALL BOOKSE: 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


677 Broadway, New Y 


A VALUABLE RELIGIOUS BOOK. 


SHheD TROTHS; 


OR, 


BIBLE VIEWS OF MIND, MORALS, AND RELIGION. 


By PHARCELLUS CHURCH, D.D., Author of ** Philosophy of Benevolence,” etc., etc. One Volume, 
Price, $1.75. 


What Dr. Robinson, Professor in Rochester Theological Seminary thinks of the book : 

“T have read SEED TRUTHS, and find that its pages, as its title indicates, stimulate to reflection, T 
also quickening to the religious life. On some points I might not entirely agree with you, but on all that is e 
we should doubtless be at one. : 

“Your unvarying aim to carry the mind of the reader beyond the letter to the spirit of Scripture—t 
that what you call the “exterior views of Scripture” is faulty without the ‘interior ’— that Christianity | 
objective creed is powerless without the subjective principle of life—is excellent. Orthodoxy of life is q 
essential as orthodoxy of creed. May your book have many readers.” 


From the Watchman and Reflector. 


“The results reached are the matured results of one who says he has given fifty years of reflection 
pa bectaen aye er ‘ope bch Iaen putting ba tet into rene “We have read ne. book Wridtinome care aed wit 
interest. cer y ains many seed truths in morals and religion, tersely and tres a 

Sent by mail on receipt of the price. sais Y SHC ET ee eAPoneed., 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
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L. Innzs, JR. ‘ J. Newton Greae. 


Having thoroughly renovated every department of our Establishment, and 
rgely added to our former extensive fonts of Book and Job Letter, by the 
irchase of the most recent and improved styles, we are now prepared to show 
ecimens of our taste and skill, furnish estimates, and receive your orders. We 
ve ample facilities for the printing of 


OOKS OF EVERY KIND, CONSTITUTIONS AND BY-LAWS, 
MEDICAL AND LEGAL CASES, POLICIES OF INSURANCE, 
CATALOGUES OF COLLEGES, CERTIFICATES, CIRCULARS, 
REPORTS, ADDRESSES, SERMONS, BANK CHECKS, LABELS, 
NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES, CARDS, BILLHEADS, &c. 


BOOK-BINDING. | 


Further attention is called to this new branch now added to our Estab- 
hment. With the aid of skillful workmen, and possessing the advantage of 
ving our work printed, ruled and bound upon the premises, we are enabled to 
| orders at the shortest notice, in the best style, and at prices that cannot fail to 
ease. We make to order Lepcrrs, Day Books, JouRNALS, Copyinc Books 
OTEL REGISTERS, CasH, SALES AND CHECK Books, &c. 


MUSIC, MAGAZINES, AND OLD BOOKS REBOUND. 
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equal 
Press, Philadelphia. 


Iie “* THE LIVING AGE’ has no 
in any country.” — liom the 


(@- “The best of all our eclectic pub- 
lications.”’ — from the Nation, New York. 


(@- ‘*It stands at the head of nine- 
teenth-century literature.” — [rom the 
Evening Journal, Chicago. 

{t@- “The best periodical in Amer- 
ica.” — From Rev. Theo. L. Cuyler. 


LITTELL’S LIVING ACE, 


Of which more than One Hundred Volumes have been published, has received the commendation 
of the most eminent men of the country; and it admittedly ‘continues to stand at the head of 


its class.” 


if IS ISSUED EVERY SATURDAY, giving fifty-two numbers, of sixty-four pages 
each, or more than Three Thousand double-column octayo pages of reading-matter aoe, y3 
enabling it to present with a combined freshness and completeness nowhere else attempted, 
The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, Poetry, Scientific, 
Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, gathered from the 
entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature. ’ 


The ablest and most cultured intellects in every department of Literature, Politics, 
Science, and Art, find\expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and especially of Great 


Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes, from the vast and 
generally inaccessible mass of this literature, the only compilation that, while within the reach of 
all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever is of immediate 


interest, or of solid, permanent value. 


It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the events or 
intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general intelligence and 


\iterary taste. 


Extracts from Recent Notices. 


From Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 

“Were I, in view of all the competitors that are 
ow in the field, to choose, [ should certainly choose 
‘THE Livine AGE.’... Noris there in any library 
that I know of,so much instructive and entertaining 
reading in the same number of volumes.”’ 


From the Congregationalist, Boston. 
“* None of the eclectics can be matched with this 
as to substantial value and interest.”’ 


From the New-York Evening Post. 

“The editors permit nothing good in the whole 
range of the European magazines and reviews to es- 
cape them....Inno othersingle publication can there 
be found so much of sterling literary excellence." 


. From the Boston Post. 

“Tt gives to its readers more than three thousand 
double-column octavo pages a year, of the most 
valuable, instructive, and entertaining reading of 
the day. ‘ History, biography, fiction, poetry, wit, 
science, politics, criticism, art, — what is not here? * 
It is tie only compilation that presents with a satis- 
factory completeness, as well as freshness, the best 
literature of the almost innumerable, and ginerally 
inaccessible, European quarterlies, monthlies, and 
weeklies, —a@ literature embracing the productions 
of the ablest and most cultured writers living."* 


From the Williams Quarterly. 
“Itis inexhaustible. It has as much that is good 
as a dozen ordinary magazines combined.”’ 


Irom the Advance, Chicago. 
“For thinking people, the best of all the eclectic 
publications, and the cheapest. ... Itis a monthly 
that comes every week."* 


Irom the Lutheran and Missionary, Phila. 

*‘An extraordinary value marks many of the arti- 
cles of this publication, because they are the produc- 
tions of the ablest men of our times,”’ 


Published weekly at $8,00 a year, Sree of postage. 
Address 


getting up a Club of five New Subscribers, 


From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 
“The most admirable thesaurus of current reading 


now collected in any country. 


From the Illinois State Journal. 

“Tt has more real solid worth, more useful informa- 
tion, than any similar publication we know of. The 
ablest essays; the most entertaining stories, the 
finest poetry, of the English language, are here 
gathered together.”’ 


From the Milwaukie Daily Sentinel. 
“More than ever indispensable, in these days of 
frequent publication in expensive English reviews, 
of articles on the great _ questions of current inquiry, 
by such men as Max Muller, Huxley, Tyndall, and 
many others.** 


From the Mobile Daily Register. 
pO san peerless among periodicals in value to the 
reader."* 


From the Pacific, San Francisco. 
“Tts publication in weekly numbers gives to it a 
great advantaye over its monthly contemporaries 
in the spirit and freshness of its contents.” 


From the Chicago Daily Republican. 

“Tt occupies a field filled by no other periodical. 
The subscriber to * Lirrecn”’ finds himself in pos- 
session atthe end of the year, of four large volumes 
of such reading as can be obtained mm no other form, 
and comprising selections from every department of 
science, art, philosophy, and belles-letires. Those 
who desire & THOROUGH COMPENDIUM Of all that is 
admirable and noteworthy in the literary world will 
be spared the trouble of wading through the sea of 
reviews and magazines published abroad; for they 
will find the essence of all compacted and concen- 
trated here."” . 


From the Christian Dzxaminer, Richmond. 
“The great eclectic of this country.” 
An extra copy sent gratis to any one 


LITTELL & GAY, 30 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE AT CLUB PRICES. 


(“Possessed of * Lirreny’s Livine Acr’ ant of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a 
subscriber will find himself in command of the whole situation.”’ — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.’’) 


For Zen Dollars, Tum LivinG AGE, weekly, containing the cream of Foreign Pericdical Literature, 


and either one of the leading magazines of Hore 
one year; viz.,— 


HAnper’s Montniy (or WeEexkty or Bazan), Tue ATLANTIC 


Tre GALAXY, OLD AND NEw, THE OVERLAND 
§¢.50, tne Livine AGE and OuR Youne FoLks. 


Literature named below, will be sent to. one address for 


Montury, Lipprncorr's MonvTaty, 


MONTHLY, or APPLETON’S JOURNAL (weekly): or, ft 
Address as above, Jt hap 


\ 
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| Unsectiona! School-Books. 


The freshest series of Text-Books published—containing the latest 
results of discovery and scientific research, 


Officially adopted by the Virginia and Georgia State Boards of Edueation, 
AND NOW LARGELY IN USE IN 


EVERY SovUTHERN STATE. 


Che alniversity Publishing Gn., 


An Association composed of many a= AA, Of the most eminent citizens of 
the several Southern States, feel- E ; Zi’ ing the necessity for a series of 
School-Books which should be en- tirely unsectional, unpartisam, and 
unpolitical—which should present only the facts of history and 
science—are now issuing a com- /% M plete series of School and College 
Text-Books by the eminent schol- @ j ars and educators named below, 
which are the 


Cheapest, Best,and Most ‘ Beautiful School-Books 
Now published. The “University Series ” embraces 


MAURY’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES, 


By Commodore M. F. Maury, of the Virginia Military Institute. A series of books which 
mark an era in the study of this science, and which, in the words of a well known and ac- 
complished Southern teacher, “are characterized by a felicity of arrangement and simple 
freshness of style which must ever render them attractive to the young, and which will be 
used by all who wish to teach geography as a science, as something to make pupils think, 
and not merely as an enumeration of dry facts.” 


Holmes’ Readers and Spellers, 


By Grorer F. Hormes, LL.D., Professor of History and General Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. A series of Readers unequalled in cheapness, excellence, and typo- 
graphical beauty. They are steadily progressive in character, bright and freshein their 
selections of prose and verse, and illustrative of Southern scenes, incidents, and history. 


Venable’s Arithmetical Series, 


ae Cuartes §. Venasre, LL.D., Professor of Mathematics in the University of | 


irginia. ‘These books are received everywhere by intelligent teachers with the highest 
satisfaction, as being most admirably adapted for mental drill, as well as for business educa- 
tion. ‘Their methods, rules, and reasonings are clear, distinct, logical, and comprehensive, 
and the series is carefully graded throughout. 
Holmes’ History of the United States, 


By Groner F. Hormes, LL.D., of the University of Virginia. It is enough to say of 

this admirable work, interesting, impartial, and truthful, as well as pure and graceful in 

style, that it is the only History of the United States which is strictly unpartisan. It 

comes down to the present date. Also, 
De Vere’s French Crammar, Readers, etc., 
Cildersleeve’s Latin Series, 
Carter’s Elements of General History, 
Holmes’ English Crammars, 

Le Conte’s Scientific Series, 
Johnston’s English Classics, 

Duntonian Writing-Books, etc., etc. 


Send for our new ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, which will be 
mailed free to any teacher or school-officer. 


Address UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
155 & 157 Crosby St., New York. 


54 Lexington St., Baltimore. 
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This Work will be Supplied to Subscribers Only. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. Demi 80. Morocco cloth, bevelled, black and gold, $8.00. Library style, $3.50 
Half Morocco, $4. 


A Popular Life of Gen. Robt. B, Lec 


By EMILY V. MASON. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO MES. LEE. 


“One such example is worth more to earth 
Than the stained triumphs of ten thousand Ceesars.” 


DEDICATORY PREFACE.—MUy Dear Mrs. Lee :—With your permission I dedicate to you this life of our belov 
hero. It may seem daring in one so unpracticed to attempt a theme so lofty. But I have hoped that the love a 
adiniration | felt for Gen. Lee would inspire me with ability to present him to others as I knew him. 

Other writers will exhibit his public life, his genius and magnanimity. I wish to show more of his domest 
character and private virtues; his unwearied industry, his self-control and self-denial, his unselfish temper; 1 
generous kindness, his gentle manners; his modesty and moderation in success; his patiencein difficulties and d 
appointments, and his noble fortitude in defeat and disaster. 

That you, who are most jealous of his fame, shonld honor me with your approval, leads me to hope for the y 
indulgence from the American people to whose history he belongs. : E. V. MASON! 

This work is issued in an elegant and attractive volume, embellished with 17 Fine Original Engravings, by Pr 
Volck, illustrating the principal scenes in his Life. It is rated at a very low price, so as to place it within the rea 
of the soldiers whom he commanded, and the people by whom he was loved and honored. 


>— 


Published for the Benefit of the Lee Memorial Association of Richmone 
In a very neat volume, (old style) small 4to, price in cloth, $1; cloth gilt, $1.50. 


Journal of a Young Lady of Virginia, 178% 


Hdited by EMILY V. MASON. 


From the Baltimore Gazette.—* The picture of life and manners presented by the Journal is extremely intere 
ing, and well worthy of being preserved. The publication of it, for the object with which it is connected, is most § 
propriate. Independent of the intrinsic merit of the little volume, is its typographical execution, which is in t 
very highest style of the art. In every respectitis admirable. Type, paper, and arrangement, leave nothing to 
desired. All the minor niceties even, have been attended to, so that, to the most fastidious of the printers’ craft, 
workisunexceptionable.” —- % Fak: i 5 5 

n@ The Sale of 1,000 Copies in less than 60 days is a gratifying evidence of the merits of this interesting little 
ume, and the popularity of the object for which it has been published, 


>—~+— 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, in a neat and attractive volume of 524 pages, Embellished with an Emblematic Frontispiet 
by SHEPPARD. 120, cloth, $2.00; cloth, gilt edges, $3.00. 


A SECOND REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION OF THE 


Southern Poems of the War, 


Collected and Arranged by EMILY V. MASON. 


From the Preface.—“ The rapid sale of tbe ‘Southern Poems of the War’ induces me to offer to the public a § 
one ation, Revised and Enlarged, with many New Poems, which it is hoped will enhance the interest and value 
the book.” i 

In soliciting orders for this New Edition, which may be considered almost a new book, the Publishers will sim} 
add, that, in co-operating with Miss Mason, in the truly laudable object contemplated in publishing this volun 
neither pains nor 2s ae have been spared to issue it in a style of elegance and neatness, to compare favorably W 
any similar work published in the country. . 

Ke" AGENTS wanted in all parts of the U.S. to sell the above and other Popular Works. 


For particulars, address MURPHY & CO., Publishers, Baltimor . 
New York: E.J. HALE & SON, Booksellers, 17 Murray St., Agts. for the States of New York & North Carolil 


~~— 


kcePreparing for Early Publication, Embellished with a Fine Portrait of the Chief Justice, on Steel, in one volun 
octavo, printed on fine paper, and Bound in Morocco cloth bevelled, price $5. Library style, Marbled edges, | 
Half Morocco, $7. To be sold by Subscription o 


A Memoir of Roger Brooke Taney, LL. D., Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the Unit 
States. By SAMUEL TYLER, LL. D. 


This Work will be of Extraordinary Interest and Permanent Value to the Historian, the Lawyer, the Statesm 
and every Intelligent Reader. 
kG A portion of the profits will be for the benefit of the family of Chief Justice Taney. 


ES" Por Agencies, &c., address MURPHY & CO., Publishers, Baltimo 
a 


Just Published, in neat Pamphlet form, Octavo Paper, Price 30 Cents. 
ADDRESS ON THE 


Life and Character of Gen. Robert E. Lee, 


Delivered on the 12th of October, 1871, before the Society of CONFEDERATE SOLDIERS AND SAILORS IN MARYLAN 

By Lixur. Gen. WADE HAMPTON. . ’ 

Published by Request of the Society. By Mail on Receipt of Pri 
RGA liberal discount to the Trade and others ordering in quantities, 

MURPHY & CO., Publishers, Balti 

New York: E. J. HALE & SON, Booksellers, 17 Murray Street. 
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HIS periodical (formerly the New Ec rxcric) is now 
THE ONLY LITERARY MAGAZINE published in the South ; 
and as such, it is the aim of the publishers to make it, 

as far as possible, the representative of every department 
of Southern literature, and the exponent of the best talent 
and culture of our people—hitherto almost unknown for 
want of an adequate literary organ. 

An important feature of this magazine is the placing on 
record well-authenticated facts, derived from the highest 
sources of authority, relative to the late war ; thus preserv- 
ing authentic materials for the future historian. 

Papers containing information respecting the resources 
and prosperity of the South, or judicious counsel for their 

_ improvement, are at all times welcomed. 

No articles of a sectarian character are admitted; nor 
will anything of a nature to give just offence to persons of 
any Christian faith, find a place in our pages. 

Ample space is devoted to ighter literature, fiction, poetry, 
essays, and humorous sketches from the best Southern writers, 
so as to render THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE a welcome guest 
in every home-circle. 

Our list of contributors now includes nearly all the dis- 
tinguished writers of the South. Among others we may 
mention the names of 


Hon. Alex. H. Stephens, 


Genl. G. T. Beauregard, 
Rey. H. C. Alexander, 


Genl. J. A. Early, 


Hon. S. Teackle Wallis, 
Prof. B. L. Gildersleeve, 
Prof. S. S. Haldeman, 

Prof. C. Woodward Hutson, 
Prof, W. LeRoy Brown, 
Mrs. M. J. Preston, 
Edward Spencer, 

Col. Jno. S. Holt, 

Edwd. 8. Gregory, 

Miss Nettie Power Houston, 
Prof. W. H. Waddell, 

* Barton Grey,” 


and many others. 


the publishers. 
cents. 


TreRMS:—Single subscription $4.00 per annum. 
Clergymen and Teachers $3.00. 
Specimen number sent on receipt of 25 


MURDOCH, BROWNE & HILL, 


Wn. Hanp Browne, Editor. 


Rev. R, L. Dabney, D. D., 
Prof. Geo. Fred’k Holmes, 
Prof. Thos. R. Price, 
Paul H. Hayne, 

Miss Mollie E. Moore, 
Sidney Lanier, 

Miss Mary Carroll, 

C. W, Hills, 

J. H. Myrover, 
“Philemon Perch,” 

“« Pearl Rivers,” 

“ Elzey Hay.” 


To 
For club-rates address 


BALTIMORE, 
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. FLANSON Hiss 
45 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, (adjoining Masenic Temp) 
A COMPLETE STOCK OF 
MODERN AND ANTIQUE FURNITURE, 


Interior Decorations, French Fancy Goods, Mantel and Pier Glasses, Connecti 
Cornices, Curtain Goods, &e., all of the very Latest amd Finest Styles. 


Having superior facilities for manufacturing, particular attention will be given to orders. Strang 
visiting the City are invited to call and examine, ‘ 


RUIN Cop Bo eee RIOCDICM nS 


Supplied direct from LONDON at publication price and postage by B. KF. STEWENS, Ameri 
Literary and Library Agency, 17 MWemwietta Street, Covent Garden, London. : i) 

The Saturday Review, The Spectator, The Pall Mall Budget, $7.50, gold, a year each.— The Graphic, $$ 
gold, a year-—Illustrated News, $7.00 gold, a year—Athenceum, $4.25 gold, a year—all others at sa 
‘rate. Orders with remittance may be sent to B, W. STEWENS direct, or to his Agents, Mess: 
IRVING & WILLEY, 34% Pine Street, New York. 


JENNINGS? EHAU DENTIFRICE. 
This preparation will effectually Cleanse, Beautify and Preserve the Teeth. Jt will imp 


to the Breath & most delightful /ragrance, and to the Gums a healthy Action, and a cor 
quent firmness and brightness of Color. ; 


LAUD DE COLOGNE--Double. 


The superior excellence of this Toilet requisite is universally acknowledged (In pints, h 
pints and quarter pints.). 89"A Liberal Discount to the Trade, 


N. HYNSON JENNINGS & Co. 


Pharmaceutical Chemists, 90 N. Charles St.. BKaltimoy 


THE SOUTHERN PLANTER AND FARMER, 


RICELIM OWN; View 


or 


This old established Journal offers unsurpassed inducements to advertiser 
Is taken by the best class of Farmers in Virginia, and in nearly ull tk 
Southern States. 


Subscription, $2.00 per annum, in advance. Specimen Copies furnished, 
For advertising rates and upon all business subjects, address, 


FERGUSSON & RADY, Publishers, 


BRICHMOND, WA 


F. W. CHRISTER 


Foreign Bookseller and Importer 


No. 77 UNIVERSITY PLACE, 
NEW YORK. 


Agent for the REVUE DES DEUX Monnxs in America. Subscription $18. 50 per annum 


CATALOGUES SENT GRATIS ON ANY DESIRED SPECIALTY 


e- 


ror a 


COLEMAN & ROGERS, «< 
~ PHARMACEUTISTS, 


173 W. Baltimore Street, 


| en . 
Have a large and well assorted stack of pure DRUGS 
and CHEMICALS, and all rare pharmaceutical prepa- 
rations. , + 


Our Mineral Water Department 


EMBRACES THE FOLLOWING: 
Catharines, Sharon Sulphur, St, Bedford, 
Miasiaquoi, Klasongen, _ Vichy, 
Congress Greenbrier White Sulphur, Rockbridge , Alum 
* Becelsior Saratoga, Augusta Alum, Healing, 

Star Saratoga, Alleghany, Coyner's Sulphur, 
High Rock Saratoga, Blue Lick, Seltzer, 
Washistgton, Bitter Klasengen, Empire Saratoga 

(Chalybeate,) Bedford Alum and Iodine, Geyser, 
Bethesda, Gettysburg, Hathorn, dc. 


| “ Also, Importers of JOHANN HOFF'S GENUINE 
: BA LTIM ORE. EXTRAC'! OF MALT. 


RIN Bia ; “Agents for the sale of JOHN M. FORREST'S 
os tli TCHES, ORIGINAL UNADULTERATED JUNIPER TAR. 
5 Wie i 
Bie at ie 3 Se r 


: Sree e27"Cash Orders from a distance are promptly 
more Sti eet, and carefully filled, 

THOS. Sg. IRVING & co. 

(Late Burton & Irving,) 

“168 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 


MANUPFAOCTUREKS OF 


iE ELLIPTIC YOKE SHIRT. 


The only Pattern insuring a Perfect Fit to all Forms, 


000 Customers already fitted, and we ace now filling orders hes 
} m annuafly. : , : - : 


HIRTS MADE ON APPROVAL. aS Med 
es of the following gentlemen, who with huudreds of | 


ers, have entrusted us with their orders : 
n. A. A. STEPHENS, | Jndge ROBINSON, Annapolis, Ma. Prof, C, K. NELZON, Annapolis, Ma. 3 
G. ¥- sane: Ellicott Md. Hon. H. W. ARCHPR, Maryland. W. B. DANGERFI 


RICH TEWHLEY, 
‘rEIVM ACaELTVIe STATIS 
ex 
‘MeEVMAEBTAIIS DONITASEIS 


. 


2, 
* 


ee 


AWSON Georgia.” od Fi Ne 3 iRMAN, Alexandria, Va. 
; GS OuNST TON, 5 At ty, Washington, D. c. Col. D. C. DeJARNETTE, 
E.R. poss SEY, Colambia, 8. c Rey. J. M BONNELL, Macon, Ga, | Georgetown, D. C. 
GEO.C. 6 PER, Hori Mousse J. W BURKE, Alexandria, Va- W. R. EMPIE, Wilmington, N 


Joi) CARWILE, Faye etteville, N.C, W. GC. HANDLAN, Wheeling, W. Va. 
HUA HILL, 6 ‘ao UNu RK CLARKE. Ellicott City, Md. Hon, A. HARDING, Danville, Ky. 
ULLALD, Rareane Ga. Prof. J.M. VASHIELL, SPORES: J. M, iikiS BON, Predertckbarg, Va 


Pa ch ues Directions for Measuring. mn , 


re size of neck—size round the breast—size round the waist~length of sleeve from between the 
inal column to the end of wrist-band, holding the arm ps Beate and bending the elbow. 
d of collar, wriet-band, and bosom. For saad or! Et Ds. a if a tall or stont figure, 


- oe 


Vv SPIN < OUTFITS. 


au i “lord la 


> 


| ™ 
Which has ever been adding laurels to its inventors since the PARIS EXPosITION of 


| 1867, where it bore away the HIGHEST HONORS ; which experience was repeated in | 


EMBROIDERED LACE BURTAINS, 


Pree he 


FA MELY FAVORITE 


IS THE FAMILIAR NAME OF THE 


WEED SEWING MACHINE, | 


Baltimore at the MARYLAND INSTITUTE fair of 1869. | 


Thousands of ladies will testify to the appropriateness of the above title. 


Stitching, Hemming, Felling, Quilting, Braiding, Binding, Cording, Ruffling, 


Reemgc Hem-Stitching, Faggotting, Gathering and sewing on at same time, | 


F ringing, Frizgling, Piping, and Tubing executed with ease and beauty. 


Lock- Siren — SHUTTLE — STRAIGHT NEEDLE. 
SIMPLE, CAPABLE AND DURABLE. 
Every assertion guaranteed. 
WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
, HARTFORD, CONN. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


53 N. Cuarves St., Bartimorr, MD. 218 N. Firru St. 
613 Broapway. New York. 191 LAKE ST.” 
1307 CHESTNUT S7., PHILADELPHIA. 349 WaASHINGTO! 


_UPHOLSTE RY HOUSE: FURNISH 


scien eo tia 1821. 


WALTER CROOK, J 


220 


West Baltimore Street, 


IMPORTER, MANUFACTURER AND DEA IN r 


WINDOW SHADES, 
LACE CURTAINS, 
EMB. PIANO & TABLE COV: 


AND SPANISH WINDOW AWN 
Wholesale and Retail. 


: 7 TEXAS STATE LIBRARY 
ny a. Wh > Austin, Texas 
1 pe SOUTHERN MAGAZINE ADVERTISER, is 


ne SEE 


READERS who may communicate with any of our advertisers, will please state that they sow the 
tuertisement in the SOUTHERN MAGAZINE. ; 
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| Marcu, 1872. 
| TEXAS. ah AEE weARY 


ON: PBN. 75): 


‘ PAGK. 
I, AGGRESSIVE RUFFIANISM. G. #. A. Coulson, of Maryland. - . ay Pane te - 257 
Lie My Sled tea eee Baltimore. - * = © 2© 2 & © £ © 9s 4 262 
Ill. ON THE BRINK. * Barton Grey,” Charleston S. C. “ar 2 Pak ee . - 286 
IV. THE BATTLE OF DRURY’S BLUFF. Gen. G. T. Beauregard, New Orleans. - athe 1 
V. A“DEVIL’S” DREAM. 7. 2. D. Galveston, Texas. i ar a oT aig, O othte Sa SE 
VI. LORD KILGOBBIN. Cuars. LII—LV. Cornhill Magasine. - - + += + + + ~~ 300 
‘Il, LABOR OMNIA VINCIT. Appleton Oaksmith, England. - . ‘ - - - - 319 
(11. DUKESBOROUGH TALES. No. IX. Op Frienps anp New. Cuap. Ill. “Philemon 
Perch," Waverley, Md. . : ee an OAT ear, . © ye. 4 “ae 321 
IX. DAIMONA. ¥.W.P. Baltimore. - Se ee a ee Ce ay ty jo | a Pe 5 Oats 
X. THE MYSTERY NOVEL. Y, Baird, Virginia, (ae ee eee Seg 3 ee 
XI. ASTORY OF NINE TRAVELLERS, Cuaps. VI—VII. Lauriston Collis, Baltimore. mcm \ ee 
Il, MOTHER BEEBLOSSOM’S SHOP. Edward Spencer, Randallstown, Md. +, Oat) | ee the > Fae 
i) See Ses ©° 6 “es @ © ¢ © 4, e © # © © @# gg 
Tue Last Tournament. LeGcenns anv Lyrics, BO) pve Te) eG) yum fe Yo 
JV. THE GREEN TABLE. a OR a er ho Sn eM RS 


SAROLINA LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


eee ee OI PTS, TENN. 
JEFFERSON DAVIS, President. 
\ISSETS, - -= = . = 8 #, *, © © «$1,076,000. 


Ballimore Branch Office, No. 17 German St. 


one : OFPEICERS: 
WADE HAMPTON, Presipent, D. C. TRIMBLNE, Srorerary, 
©. F, MeCAY, TREASURER, BROWN & BRUNE, ATTORNEYS, 


M. J. DeROSSET, M. D., Mev. EXAMINER, 
’ Pror. N. R. SMITil, M. D., and C, C. BOMBAUGH, M. D., ConsuLTING PHYSICIANns. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


TLLTAM &.. Hanrtson, President Baltimore Fire Insu- | sORM he ReEeR, John 8, Reese & Co., Guano and Ferti- 
rance Com! zers, 
AMES" HODGES, onsen Brothers, Wholesale Dealers in Roser Lear, Boninger Brothers, Wholesale Tobacce 
Notions and White Gooas. and Commission Merchants, 
HOMASB P. WILLIAMS, ‘IF oa a Lv & Co., Cutton E. Knase, Wm. Knahe & Co.. Viano Manufacturers. 
and Conimission Mer ARTBUR GEOKGK RRowN, Attor ney at Law. 
OBERT GarRer, Robert Pett & Sone and President Ger eral Isaac RK. TRIMBLE, Baltimore, 
ew te Raflroad Company eal Cc. F. McC yee 
NDRHW ence & mm sion Merchants. Act 
HN MirRPHY, Murphy & Co. Publishers, Booksellers General Wane Hauprom: 
SR er arw aa 


ati 


r tables: by ‘ich a Dieinrre CASH SURRENDER VALUDP IS GUARANTERD,gON all Policies 
; by the ne, ment of Premium, present one of the most valuable features to Policy- 


aerk, et intr }inio Life Insurance. — - 
a: jenn su at i caption for entire security, no Life Insurance Company fers superior 
tages to AROLINA, — : 
si) I ite p oe at vided among its Poliey-holders, in dividends on the contribufion plan. 
- No seaeena sis or residence in the United States, Canada or Europe. 
it ANP non 


table after second year. ~All Losses paid: promptly in-eash, . 
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Schedule of Great Atlantic Coast Lin 


FROM 


BALTIMORE TO SAVANNAH, GEORGIA. 


Leave BALTIMORE w:csccecescetasdececscedisdccoscas4 BO All Miccoseeslea ee eae cs bg oas 


2 


ii 


‘* WASHINGTON.......... sessccecn seetvesacscacl OO “© | cocccssbacsnstetenen senses ebarersstusesscil 00 

“\., RICHMOND Sc: cee; sessensceserenecsesseccceceeeS BO P.M. cocesnrcesse soesen sesserensssaeeseseerd 45 A. M 
©) WELDON, . sc cesiedebacssscuesteconsoasoontvosese 1. BO. — 0) lasses ansanatteetueaaneet ever ettnraerec L000 iy 
#8 WILMINGTON Sic. dieeecencsvesesedsevecsoesvaced 30, Au M. csccvsvessarccentenitenenerespeetnrentss=( M10 1k: 


“« CHARLESTON...........:. 


do ieevesenvasosesase S. B0- Py M..cunce sos entene teeeetapeeremmssncueces3/ 50) Dsus 


Arrive SAVANNAH...\...... suocasovaceeov cslcbed se coe ovoe) seb on eves eopepnesinessaretaieneenaerneareres 100/00 


Or Via BAY LINE. 


Leave RALTIMORE.......... seoveddbsessoccesageeduosbbencostcnedosseces enancsMedapn same neitGtscmme taneneeO ro Cy Eyam 
66 PORTSMOUTH. ssressscoseovccevsicversueseoe 4 aeseveen soscoonat oddbeenteetapniny taniinannaaanyEe an 20.8 1a 


Se SA WED ON <scaesievssssare 
*« CHARLESTON...... 


Coe eee ere how oeresseeeeueisousr ve 


POSSE SOOTHE SOO SSH HSH SOO OOTO HO TH HHOOHSTEO OSS SESS SESE SEOSOOS BHCSLEOEOD sibwcessenece. 30 


és 


ccevees o: onascoeces seasconsccssescescssseseoss 1O O00 


66 


‘Arrive. SAVANNAH...cccssscssscscasvesesustscesepeceon tonseanen soosececeeni esta Pa REAR nae ee TOO) Dal dl 


Orange, Alexandria and Manassas Railway 


Double Trains Daily between Washington, Lynchburg and the South. 
Joun S. Barzour, President; H. W. Vanpsarirt, General Superintendent, 


and J. M. Broapus, General Ticket Agent, Alexandria, Va, 


On and after SATURDAY, July 1, 1871, 
two daily passenger trains will run between 
WASHINGTON and LYNCHBURG, ef- 
fecting double daily connections through be- 
tween NEW YORK and NEW ORLEANS. 

At Gordonsville connection is made by 
mail train with the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railroad daily, Sundays excepted, to Rich- 
mond, Staunton and the VIRGINIA 
SPRINGS. 

At Lynchburg with Atlantic, Mississippi 
and Ohio Railroad for the West and South- 
west, and at Washington for the North and 
Northwest. 

Leave Washington daily at 6 55 a. m. and 
5.30 p. m., and Alexandria at 8 a. m. and 6.50 
p. m., arriving at Lynchburg at.5.05 p. m. 
and 4a. m, 

Leave Lynchburg at 9a. m. and 10 p. m., 
arrive at Alexandria at 5.25 p. m.and 6.25 
a. m., and at’ Washington at 6.15 p. m. and 
7.25 a. mM, 


For Manassas Division, leave Washing 
ton daily (excepting Sunday) with main ling 
train, at 6.55 a. m.; and Alexandria at 8.0 
a.m. Leave Manassas Junction at 9.30 a. m. | 

ass Strasburg at 12.45 p. m., and arrive a} 
Harticon burg at 3.40 p. m., connecting witk 
Harmon & Co’s Stage Lines to Staunton, 
Rawley Springs, &c., &c. 

Eastward, leave Harrisonburgat 9.45 a. m.| 
pass Strasburg at 12.45 p. m,, arrive at Ma, 
nassas Junction at 4 0Op. m., connecting with 
main line through to Washington and the 
North and West. 

Good connections, by comfortable coaches 
are made to Fairfax Court House from Fair, 
fax station; to Middleburg from Plains; an¢ 
to Upperville from Piedmont. 

Both the Eastward and Westward boun( 
trains make close connection at Strasbur; 
with the Winchesterand Strasburg Railroa( 
to Winchester, Harper's Ferry, Capoi 
Springs, &e. \ 


Elegant Sleeping cars are run daily between New York and Lynchburg, without change. 


ington. 


g 
Through tickets and baggage checked to all prominent pointa, 


Also, cars through between Baltimore and Lynchburg, avoiding the inconvenience of transfer in Wash 


; 


R' 
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Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, 


ICHMOND & PETERSBURG, AND PETERSBURG & WELDON RAILWAYS. 


Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac Railway.—Prrer V. DantEL, President; E. T. 
D. Myers, Gen. Supt., and J. B. Gentry, Gen. Ticket Agent, Richmond, Va. 

Richmond & Petersburg Railway.—T. H. WyNnk, President, and Gen. Supt., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Petersburg & Weldon Railway—C. F. Couuier, Pres.; and R. B. Pecram, Gen. 
Supt., Petersburg, Va. 


TRAINS SOUTH. (June 7, 1871.) TRAINS NORTH. 


_... ee CONNECTIONS, 
n F 
\ec.| Exp Exp!| Mis. STATIONS. | Mis. | Exp Exp! Ace, | 1 Connects with Washington Branch of Kaltimore « 
ee eee ees | ee erred tani 2 Ss eee Ohio Railway. 
.M.|P. M.A. =I LEAVE ARRIVE | \\p, M.| A.M. P.M! 1 “rhe Reve & Washington, and Orange, Alex. 
' | i | Manassas Railways 
7:00) 7 * 0)---- Washington 1....) 216 12 10, 4 10 | 2 With Stages to Charlovteville, Sulphur Springs, ete 
nue 5 sal > 95!12 | | 8 WiGt Chesapeake & Ohio and Richmond, anvile and 
, | | 8s | edmont Railways. 
- 8 eS a = Hd ps / ; pe ll <3 } With South Side and Norfolk & Petersburg Kallwaya. 
5 50, i 5 126 | 7 02 10 44) | 5, Junction of Gaston Kranch. 
6 36, 1 42/1 90 101 115 | 6 $6.10 10) 617 Wg With Wilmington & Weldon and Seaboard & Roanoke 
7 24| 2 27| 1 $3)|} 118 se+| 108|| 6 07) 9 89, 5 38 Kailways. 
42| 3 80| 2 17) & lv 1) 5 20) 8 45) 480 | 
ose| $) aa] wlivs-Medment® far) 86/8 0) & 9 2. || —————_— a 
AB) css eees sesvesee 78'| 4 $4| 7 51) : 
445) 8 21|| 146|- ort Walthall Junc. "0 4 22| 7 38) GASTON BRANCH. 
5 ar % q | 
5 i rl > 152 ty § Petersburg 4. } ar x ‘ o + rd Train leaves Gaston for Hicksford Junction 
650) 5 00! 174|.+--- Stony Creek..... 42|| 3 00| 6 00 at 11 85a. m.arriving at Petersburg at4 30 p.m. 
97 25) 5 80)| 188]-+---+- Jarratt’s.... «» 83| 280] 5 20) | Leaves Petersburg at 9 05 a. m., arriving at 
816! 6 15\| 202|.-Hickeford Junct’n5.' 44/1 50| 4 35 Gaston at 1 35 p. m. . 
9 35| 7 15|| 216|--++-+» Weldon 6,...... ' 100] 8 25) > pen at Gaston with Raleigh & Gaston 
allway. 
aM. |P. ARRIVE LEAVE a.u.|P. M.| | 


RAILWAY. 


so 


RAILWAY. 


R. R. Brrp@wrs, President, and JoHN C, 
WINDER, Gen. Supt., Wilmington, N. C. 


R. BR. Brrpeers, President, and 8. L. FRE- 
“oNT, Gen, Supt., Wilmington, N. OC. 


—_— 


es 
Exp.|Mail||Mis.|  sTATIONS. Mis.|/Matl| Exp } Mail] Exp|| Mls. STATIONS, Mis.|| Exp|Mat 
—— aan eS ee —— ne ee a laiceaierent 

p.u.ja.M. # p.w.lacm. LEAVE ARRIVE i. Seas 

162)| 2 40) 1 00 48 O) scene Wilmington 1..... 171/| 5 80! 5 & 
154/| 217 12 89 ae 5 ao PT kopiereine’ Brinkley’s.....-.| 154'| 4 42] 4 Fi 
148)| 2.03 12 11 30 08) 6 51!|  44)-----+- Whiteville ...... 127) 8 84 
125|| 107 11 21 B 31 14) 759)| 68|.----+- Fair Bluff 2...... 108 | 2 97] 2 28 
108 12 15 10 37 ff 32 46, 9 14\| _92)----e es Pee Dee........ 79 12 48 
11 49) 230) 7% «| 84/11 05, 9 82 2 20/10 10,| 107|-+--++ Florence 3....+++ 64/12 18/12 00 
12 29| 8 17'| 92)...-.-Mount Olive......| 70 |10 14) 8 50 4 17/11:07]| 128) +++--+. Lynchburg ...... 4811 18) 9 05 
1 40| 4.82)| 114) ...--.. Magnolia... ...| 48) 907) 7 57 6 30/12 08'} 146|....--+ Sumpter......- 25|/10 26| 7 05 
2 87| 5 31/| 193)...South Washington..| 29/7 47| 7 05 7 30/12 3B] IBT|--eere- Manchester...... 14 5 25 
8 43| 6 36| 153/.....-Castle Hayne.....| 9 | 6 38 6 09 8 00,12 53\| 162|...-+--- Wateree.......+ 4 45 
410] 700} 162|...... Wilmington akan 0}| 6 00) 5 45 8 45| 180|| 171|---- ++ Kingsville 4...... 0)| 9 10! 3 45 
A. M.|P. x. - [ARRIVE LEAVE A.-M. P.M. @ 4 w,/P. M- ARBIVE LEAVE A.M./ P.M. 


1 Connects with Wilmington & Weldon Rail- 
way. 

2 Stage to Fayetteville and Conwayboro’. 

8 Connects with Cheraw & Darlington and 
Northeastern Railways. 

4 Connects with Camden Branch of South Caro- 
lina Railway. 


1 Connects with Raleigh & Gaston, Seaboard & Roanoke, 
and Petersburg Railways. Also with Steamboats on 
Roanoke River. 

2 Connects with Tarboro’ Branch. 

3 Connects with North Carolina and Atlantic & North 
Carolina Railways. 

4 Connects with Wilmington, Columbia & Augusta Rail- 
way. Also with Steamers sailing from Wilmington. 


Tarboro’ Branch. —Trainsrun between Rocky 
Mount and Tarboro’, connecting with main line. 


\ 
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RALEIGH AND GASTON RAILROAD. 


Dr. W. J. HAWKINS, President: A. B. ANDREWS, General Superintendent; LT. BADGER, Gen 
eral Ticket Agent; W. W. Vass, Treasurer, 


TRAINS NORTH. | |¢/| #| || TRAINS SOUTH. 
lls Si Sig 
THROOGH || |e 3] . zig THROOGH 
| MAIL TRAIN, |} 3]! =|8)|| MAIL TRAIN, ‘ 
FREIGHT TRALN |) j24| STATIONS. |l@lg FREIGHT TRAIN, 
erie aT 5 Sante av Ue 216 : ar 
% ; : \3) 3 3 g 
Pye 6) Fogel <ee 
Nope S jo}! lo 
4 SS a S lle |5}) Ale 4 5 4 = 
P.M. | P.M. {| acme]. AM. / HI P.M.| P.M ALM. | A. 
6 00 | 3 do [|sesarescoeRRALBIGH, NO. Liecsceveseeo]| 6197). 490 8 15 
633; 637|/ 960i] 9 OL; 6] By... MILL BROOK... --!]4;9i]/ 409] 409|| 786 741 
659, 659i) 945 918 [10] 4]. ‘HUNTSVILLE -|[ 587! "85H *854l] *711| *7 18 
7 2 7 32 9 32) ONS Te] 5) | Soresisielsapis ohbeieitele W:AKE.....25 +||12' 82 8 36 8 36 6 36 6 39 
8 338 8 40 10 14] + 10 17} 27112 FRANKLINTON «|| 9 70 2 51 2 54 5 26 5 28 
930/ 982i] *10 48) +10 48/36 9! KITTRELL’S -|| 8.61], 219] 219)| 430] 432 
10 16 10.19 ;| *11 16) *11 18).44 8} HENDERS® +| 110,53; 1 80 1 50 3 42 8 45 
1-20] 14-22 || 1153) 1158/54 10. JUNCTION 3/48/12 54) #12 54)| 241) 2-46 
| P.M. | P.M. | 
11.88! 11 40|} 12-63) “12 os [a7 B] vreeeseeenes RIDGEWAY... -s-0000+| 5/40) 1243} 1243|| 225] 227 
M. A | 
12 08} 12 10!) *12 20) *12 25 |162. 5il......000e. WARRENTON.......0000- [4 |85)] *12 22] 91225) 1655] 189 
| | | P.M. | P.M. 
12 $2} 12 84|/ 12 99] “32 89/66) 4]... Ed ao, MACON.....45. eseeeee]| 5/81]! 12081 42081] 180) 182 
100) *102|/ 1256) 12 66/171] Byes ec BROWN'S T.O.....c00.006 5/26| 11.50] 11 50|| 12 52l #1 02 
| | | A.M: | A.M. 
193) 136|| 1381 14376) Bless eceeee + LITTLETON.....,0+..++-+/| 6/21) 11 821 11 82/] 12 16| 12 i9 
215} 215/] 14) 1 Balle 6: SUMMITS 16. seossseee | 3/15)! a2a}- a1 11|| 1139) 11.89 
| A.M. P, M. 
285) 2401] 144) 147/185 8 Jssresssrees GASTON, NO. 2.040... s424]/32/12!] “10 87] 100)| 11 do] 11 05 
} A.M. P.M, 
4 00 2 80 O7T119 | .cae oa ... WELDON, No.8... 10 15 | 9 45 


nar * denotes Meeting ana Passing Points. 
No. 1 connects with North Carolina K. R. & Chatham R. R. No. 2 connects with Petersburg Railroad 
No. 8 connects with Wilmington & Weldon, Seaboard & Roanoke, & Petersburg & Weldon Railroads, 
CELATEZADRD RATLIAROA DD. 
Dr, W. J. Hawkins, President. A. B. ANDREWs, Superintendent. 


oS Sere rege — = et 
Traine South leave Kaleigh. || _. | | | _.|)Trains North Arr. at Rvleigh. 
a | -' <1 ~y ee aged rea ate he ee 
i \2/s STATIONS. 227 : 
Arrive. | Leave. (3 |32 |%2 ||| Arrive. | Leave. 
ee fa ek innensclnbe Nl a a 
| jseteesereeesecceres RA LEIGH, NO, L.ssoscccoreeeeeesee!| 8130 /(3,45 P. M. 


7.00 a. M. 
".35a \7.40 * 5| 8 ercereesseeseeee conse OAREY sesovene 
8.05 § 18.10 ** [114] 6) needs bbsbevessiesvccesd, “aD mr eeaee csosoeee/(12/161/2.25 ** 12.30 * 
9.106 8S OLB “LNG Ul i-scercetecsssoese.s MERRY OAKS, veseovee oll 4) 4/11,90 S* [1.25 


9,30 & IBV, d|-erveeececeeeeveses coos HAY WOOD... cseserecccrcrcasece|| 100): “‘ 
No. 1 conuects wit! -aleigh & Gaston R. R. and North Carolina R. R. ¥ 


Cars Low ron through to Fayetteville daily. : 5 ss sagt bS . 
a ere & 
GEORGIA RAIUBIWAYDY, 

JoHN P. K1na@, President, Augusta, Ga. BE. W. CoLe, General Superintendent, Nashville, Tenn. 


“ 


ccoseenee!! 6122//3.00 $4 13.05 P.M 


Pas. | Pas. | Pas, | Mls. STATIONS. Pas. | Pas. | Pas. 
SSnIpESS nReEenaeninmee te be 
P.M.|P. M.| A.M, LEAVE] [ARRIVE P.M | A.M. é 
415 | 700 | 8 00 O] cee ever cree tees cereesene MME MSEM 1, cesvecccevcssesescss-1! 6 80 | 245 | 9 30 
6 50 | 820/911 Ail /sinieis #'oie\s, sini sagiel oes) ee) eee VEACIIZE LLM anraeert 4 26 | 1 45'| 8 00 
P.M.) 8 48 | 9 45 3 400 | 119 ja. mM, 
9 50 |11 00 3 00 |12 16 
10 36 |11 50 2 11°'}11 35 
11 51 | 1 06 ceee veoecseed 1 11 110 83 
12,17 | 1 27 seceeeeee GFEENSDOTO... .10: sags susveves costa On 110 13 
135 | 2 34 LOA) va cicese be | eee) o's sss MAGISON puiiveneniaee 9 05 
2 35 | 3 28 120} i saiee's = dein, on esldie vias pe SOCIALOITCIS. ., .cvecedeeuene enna 8 10 
3 09 | 4 00 LBD] oe eee cone sees vee v0.00 + COVINGTON .'s00 vinlen sini cell ciel ain eo meRen OMEN Siri nnT: 
A.M.) 3 52 | 4 38 VAL) oocsvece scceenceiis’ see aoe COMYECFS. 000005: secu snecaneene ee seiMOMlaninG 52) IP) a. 
6 45 | 4 41 | 5 23 156) .+00: sees sv eeeeeeeee Stone Mountain....,.-..0006 sevese | 820] 605] 7.50 
8 05 | 5 35 | 6 23 VIL] oes coeseee veces occ sp ELAMEN, <5, i\oceus sa pee ean Del Das)! 6 20 
A.M.! A. M.! P. M. ARRIVE] [LEAVE A.M.! P.M. !P.M 


1 Connects with South Carolina Charlotte, Columbia & Au usta, and Augusta & Savannah Railways. 2 With 


Macon & Augusta Railway. 3 With Washington Branch. 4 With Athens Branch. 5 With Macon and Western and 
Western and Atlantic Railways, 


Macon & Augustin Railway.—Trains leave Camak for Warrenton, Mayéeld, Milledgeville, and 
Macon at 3.00 &9 60). m., arriving at the Jatter place at 7.35 p.m. and230a.m. Leave Macon at 6,30 a. m. 
and 6 30p m., arriving at Camak 10 46. m. and 12 00 night. 
Washington Hranch.—Train leaves Barnett for Raytown, Ficklin. and Washington at 2.15 p.m. 
arr. at Poe at410 p.m. Returning, leaves Washington at 10.00.a. m.. arr. at Barnett 11.30 a. miss 
Athens Branch.—Train leaves Union Point for Woodville, Maxey’s, Antioch, Lexington, and 
Athens at! 15 and 11.55 p.m., arr at Athens 4.35 p.m. and 2.50 &@™m, Returning, leaves Athans at 9.15 
a.m. and 7.15 p, m., arr. at Union Point at 12.20 and 10.15 p. m. : 
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SAVANNAH & CHARLESTON RAILROAD. 


‘Through to New York in 4 Flours. 


XANDER Isaacs, President; C. S. GADSDEN, Engineer and Superintendent; S. W. FisHER, 
Secretary and Treasurer; S. E. Boyxston, General Freight and Ticket Agent. 
General Office, Charleston, S. C. 
QUICKER TIME THAN BY ANY OTHER ROUTE. 
nand after Monday the 11th December, Passenger Trains on the Savannah and Charleston 
road will runas follows 
DAY AC@OMMODAT ION TRAIN ) NIGHT EXPRESS TRAIN. 

e Savannah daily Sunday sexcepted) ene A.M. | 
PG At CHATIOBEON Ab: oo. ent ccacwecenes, vue. 4.05 P. M. | 

e Charleston daily (Sundays excepted)at 8. 15 A.M. | 
e BE SAVAATAN At. 5 124 Sascens cusmesyeces 4.15 P.M 
the Day Accommodation males close connections to all points North, by either the Bay Line 
e, via Portsmouth and Baltimore, or the Acquia Creek route, via Richmond and Washing- 

Time, filty-six and a half hours to New York. 
“he Night Express makes close connections by the Acquia Creek route only. Time forty- 
n hours to New York. 

Cer" SLEEPING CARS WHEREVER NEEDED. 

fhrongh Tickets can be purchased at R. R. Bren’s Special Ticket Agencies at Screven House, 
shall House, north-west corner of Bull and Broughton streets, and at Depot office in Savan- 
and at Charleston Hotel, Charleston, 8. C. 
lose connections made for all points in Georgia and Florida. 


C. S. GADSDEN, Engineer and Superintendent. 


LTT NN IE SE a ET TE a SE TR ET SEIS PSN TASCA CHARI SCS 


VTRAL RAILWAY OF GEORGIA. SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


M. Wapxry, President, and Wa. Ropersrs, Gen. (Leased and operated by the Central Railway of Georgia.) 
t., Savannah, Ga., Guo, Yonex, Agent, 409 Broud- 
y, New York. VIRGIL PowERS, Chief Engineer and Gen- 
eral Superintendent, Macon, Ga, 
Leave. Arrive. ee : 
s.|Pass.| Mis.| STATIONS. | Pass.| Pass. Leave, ite sit Oy 
a apres ee | eee Acc. Mail “Mail Mie) _ STATIONS. |Mail,Mail Ace 
n.| &. mM. Leave. Arrive.| p.m. | a. m. —_- Se ——_ —__ | — - | —' —— 
00; 75 0)... SAVANNAH 1...| 525) 530 p.m. a.m, am. Onze Arrive. p.m. p.m. a.m, 
41) 750 18).......Pooler........| 450) 4 50 $50 525 800, 0, -MACON 1.. ‘| 450 1115 5:00 
08; 8 15 Ree Beaty ses: 430 425 950 600 840 12. : Echeconnee. 10 10 41, 410 
20/ 9 20 40). -Kgypt.. 825, 3 03 11 29 7 07) 942) 23 FORT. VALLEY $ 09) 950, 2 54 
50| 9 47 50)... S tinich sadale.. 250, 222 — |—-|—- | —_|—_ —-| —-, —. 
31! 10 25) Oo anes Ogeechee.. 220) 140 4 7) 85... Everett's ee: 9 28 
25; 11 15 79\ ar... MILLEN 2...1v 1 25) 12 30 | 818 50)...¢,. Butler: <..¢ 8 44 
CS fs te | ON. Fd ene 9 21 NO} wes Geneva..... 7 40 
n.| p.m. . eae y gece a. m.| p.m 9 57 80\.... Upatoie. 6 49 
15} 130) 79/1 «Mill 11 00 100°. -COLUMBUS 2. 545 
He 90) . ;a.m. arr. lve. p-n. 
5 12 01 10 07) 8 ae shallville .| 2 22 2 21 
+ = - 101 0 54 1 
.Millen.....ar.} 12 53 12 00 1 
29] 11 42 on veces Herndon. ten she 12.25; 11 380 a 0 
| 12 20 1150, 11 05 Stems uae 
O04, 145 10 85; 9 56 5615: | 1 22 33 | Iv..Smithville.ar 11 22 10 18 
a ite i 3 es er 7 00! 2 45 4), ALBANY 8... 10 00 8 36 
Y a.m. -m. arr. ve, a.m. Mm. 
17| 855} 1 ar...GORDON .d.lv, 810, 735 ee Oe ee pace St 
fas: | tiem) cos — —— -—-— |-——. 4 26 121| 83 ly..Smithville, ar 7 23 10 16 
p. Milledge. Branch p.m. 5 46 212) 98 ..... Dawson ..../10 84 9 18 
T 4 170 Iv. ordon,....ar 8 55 7 48 8 28) 118 ....Cuthbert... "9 21 7 82 
91 |....Min ledgeville.... 2 53 8 89 404) 128 20... Morris... 8 40 6 82 
‘| 10 4 1 88 ar. “BATO 'TON..1v 1 00 10 00 458) 1d4 “BORMULA 7 45 5 10 
— | —— —— — —-|—— ®, ni. m2. arrive eave a.m. m,. 
22° 40.1 120/l¥....-Gordon.,...ar| 8 03| 715 - iP. 
15, 45 190]... UMACON IN 5.....6| 700} 6 20 


n.! p. Di arrive __leave} a. m.| p.m. 
\ 

Connects with Savannah & Charleston, and 

ntic & Gulf Railways. 


Vith Augusta & Savannah Branch, 


1 Connects with Central Georgia, and 
Macon & Western Railways, 


2 With Mobile & Girard, and Opelika 
& Columbus Railways. 


3 With South Georgia and Florida Rail- 


With Charlotte, Col. & Augusta-and South way. 
Jina Railways. fk 

Fort Gaines,—Leave Cuthbert for Fort 
With Milledgeville & Hatonton Branch, Gaines at 9.45 a.m. and 3.30 p.m.) Leave 
With Macon and Western and Sonthwestern Fort Gaines for Cuthbert at 7.45.a. m; and 


vine 4 1,20p.m. Distance, 22 miles, 


4 


VL 


GREENVILLE & 
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COLUMBIA R. 


IR 


F. BUSH, President; THOS, DODAMEAD, Sup’t; C. V. Carrington, Sec’y, Columbia, § 


UP PASSENGER TRAIN. DOWN PASSENGER. TRAIN. 
8 Passenger 3 Passel 
| STATIONS. 3 & STATIONS. | 
rc i) 
ia |Arr. Lye a Arr I 
COLUMBIA... een share Sates OD, GREENVILLE...... tess | 
OZ Frost’s’ Mill... . cae wiceo ee 25) 7 25 8 |Golden Grove.. 6 12, 
154 | LA th@CON tse i.cvcouterevene )0| 8 00|| 1834| Williamston. 6 BO 
aes AIS ve cures, wectvaat oi acrwies 2 ae 82% | Belton say ae ay 715) 
B34) HOpPe’Seoes raves : Gi i nderson...--. i ipiaiets 
BiSzI Pouadtla ike aiee es hokes des ve 05] 9 05|| 26 Branch } Bolton... a oa Ally 2D: 
40 |Prosperity .... .- cesseees 40] 9 40|| 3434|/Honea Path.... ... ee.seeee0- »s-| 8 05) 
47 | NO@WDEFTY 0. oo cence covccereeres 05;10 10]| 4134) Donnald’sS.... ccs. cceeeacecesseses | 8 30) 
48% | Helena.......... eielee piss sen my ina 10 15,10 20]} 44 |Barmore’s..e, .-.. oes ee-eene § 42 
+e Lappe ed TANG. siete elt P(e he pa 49 COR ea an ane MAML tes: 9 a 
5424 |Silver Street.... csceecesceee on oe 4 OVILIE cee -cueee wees lovee 
60 |Saluda Old Town,.......+...sesc+ 2. {11 15/11 20)| 804 |Branch ¢ Govesbury..... «+s sce 9 00 
65 |Chappell’s... ... cececcosseoescens- (11 40;11 40|| 54 189 Mile PO i iirasteeins velse | DD 
72 |Brick House..... cesses seceeee oe (12 05,12 05)| 58% |GreenwO0d......1...- «+, 9 40 
75 |Ninety-Six.....d.-..cee.eceeeee oe f12 20.12 20]] 61¥ |New Market..........5- 9 52 
79 179: Mile.T. QO! snc ocvap ove’ «o{12 82:12 32|| 64 |79 Mile T. O.......<... 10 06 
82 |New Market...... Pains siolk 12 45)12 45)| 68 | Ninety-Six......se.-ssene- 10 20 
85 |Green WOO ..ccsecee oes evvvcesoee| 1:09) 1-00!) 713 | Brick Housess.e..--. 10 33 
89 |89 Mile T. O......000. see -ee os. ee| 1 15)°1 15|| 78% |Chappell’s ..........% '11 00 
94 Raker ay Po Gachatyge oe 1 35 12 a ehh wala - Ze 
re JOKeSbDUry......65 os ¢ culphs’s ee 4 8834 /Silver Street.... .. 
105%4) Branch { AP Reville. weet 8 00}... 92 "(Burton's Tati. .c... si sseseeree’ (12 05 
99 iy | BATIIOTO’Ss sc. cece oo miceswerive 2:05) 2.05)} 95 |Helenas... ci) cseasecmipies 12 20 
TOs ee | DIOR BAIS rec. o5 Meawiels oe scraps, eine yell 2 18) 2 18|| 96% |Newberry .. . ..- ... 12 30 
109 | Honea Path. 2 45) 2 45)/ 103% | Prosperity... ... 1 00 
117% aia pe Gee 8 25) | 11144 Fon act 5 ee 
e { Belton... +eeee| 3 80/| 114% | Hope’s... . 
12674| Branch A NGEPSOD.s Secsiee ohcee ac 420: 4 30//118 |Alstonm . a. | 72:09 
124)¢| Williamston ........ 0005.00 e00:06| 8 55! 8 55|/128 |Littleton.. «»| 245 
135% |Golden Grove... iceceee esses oooe| 4 82| 4 32/| 13634/Frost’s Mill.. +. | 3 20 
14326; GREENVILLB.... ereecees ~1 seers | & 00 14336 | COLUMBIA .cccevecvcccnecece ecevees| 3 45 
a 


ALG RAT 


BETWEEN 


THE 


NORTH AN D Soe ir. 


VIA 


LOUISVILLE ROUTE. 
Louisville aud Nashville, and Memphis and Lonisville & R. 1 


THE 


10 6 ee 


6 to 8 DAYS QUICKER THAN BY RIVER, between New Orleans, and Louisville, 


Cincinnati. 
5 to 7 DAYS 
Cincinnati. 


QUICKER THAN BY RIVER, between Vicksburg, and Louisville, 


4 to 6 DAYS QUICKER THAN BY RIVER, between Memphis, and Louisville, 


Cincinnati. 


THE ONLY ALL RAIL ROUTE between the cities North of and cities ‘Sout 
POTOMAC, OHIO and MISSOURI RIVERS. 
PASSENGERS have the advantage of double daily trains with through day and sleepin 
-attached, running through between NASHVILLE, HUMBOLDT, MEMPHIS, MOBILE, 
ORLEANS, and other principal cities South, and LOUISVILLE. 


FREIGHT forwarded with dispatch, without breakage of bulk, between Louisville an 


principal cities in the South. 


SHIPPERS by this route will save all Insurance and many days? time. 


ALBERT FINK, Vice Pres. and Gen’l Supt., ~~ - 
‘MH. SWITH, General Freight Agent, - s 
W. H. KING, General Pass. and’ Ticket Agent, 


\ LOUISVILLE, JKY. 


i 
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LOUIS, MEMPHIS, NASHVILLE & CHATTANOOGA RR LINE 
TIME TABLE, 


IN BFFECT SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1871. 


Subject to Changes. 


vii 


Chattanooga to Nashville and Hickman, 


Hickman to Nashville and Chattanooga. 


| 
NAMES No.2. No. 4. No. 12. NAMES No.1. | No.3. | No.5. 
ally | Daily Dail Dail 
sce Ex.Sun! DAILY. Ex.Sun OF DAILY. Ex.8un|Ex.Sun 
s. —_—-— | — -—_ —_-— —_—— — — 
Mail. Exp. | Accom. STATIONS. Mail. | Exp. |Accom, 
ee en en foreman ee eee | : > 
2. Chattanooga........ 6 80 am) 8 00 Pm 12 80 PMa@Lve...Hickman’*......... 6 00 pm! 6 OOAM. 
»-. Wauhatchie.......| 650 | 820 |100 §......... State Line.........| 645 | 6 45 
.... Whitesides 850 | 200 we Union City *t........| 8 00 8 00 
: at pradaceh ae ~ 7 : . 
. ASDCY sce ocevcccone | geet | eeeet © voeees lespessen sap asbyaccel 1k OMA OL)», Tennocnese 
fF * | 6 45 ant] ......- 4 45 McKenzie* ¢ ....... y 9% 10 00 
—— en | ce Nuntingdon*f...... 45 
.... Bridgeport. bneeed -| 8 10 i ... am me eigton 1145 /|12 00M. | 
=i SCY OAD” ater 9 00 “Johnson ville*t.....|12 20 aM 12 85 Pat 
seseecsn OO WED. 055 110 25 we Waverly *f..cceeeee 1 00 1 20 
. Decherd* 10 40 .Dickson *f ....-. 22 2 35 
--Tullahoma, seeseeee 11 20 White Bluff....... 3 10 8 25 
vee NOTMANAY*,.. 2000 +|11 40 .. Kingston Springs...| 3 35 8 45 
a ao ola ou ones aes Jew Bellovuet iicacts ; ro - - 
. * rr. 
g.} Shelby ville* [10 30.at| 5 00 pat! 6 15ax Nashville......... Ex.Sun| DAILY 
Se | | | ne Lye. 8 45 7 00 8 30 Pa 
seers Wartrace” ........-/12 00M. | 1 00am! 7 00 wawN. & D. Crossing... 7 05 8 35 
.... Christiana*........./12 35 1 35 7 45 ee 8 00 4 20 
.Murireesboro*t.. 1 00 2 00 8 15 8 20 4 35 
...Florence..... 113 2 15 8 30 8 40 455 
.Smyrna.. 1 25 2 25 8 45 9 00 5 15 
VULavergn®.....| 137 | 2 35 9 00 .Christlana®....... 9 40 5 45 
aK D. Crossing..... : i. ; e ‘ 2 vesenene WATLYACE*F....n+e0e 11 20am/10 85 pm| 6 30 
C. | Nashville....essses S [2 45pm| 9 15AM| 7 15 PM 
e. 230 | 8 20 ATT. | Shelbyville®....|12 45 PM 
sane Bellevuet.nv..| 310 | 3.50 ive. | eae 10 30am} 5 00 PM 
Kingston Springs,...| 3 45 4 25 = 11 40am/11 05 
ee hite Bluff...) 4 05 4 45 « 12 00 mt. |11 30 
«Dickson *f... «| -4 45 | 5 15 1 00 12 20am 
é.... Waverley *t. 615 630 | 115 {12 40 
. Johnsonville*t., 6 50 7 00 2 30 2 30 Accom, 
esrsev ADAGE Posrays 7 20 7 30 8 05 8 05 8 10am 
., Huntingdon*y.. 8 20 8 25 —_———— | | 
e...McKenzie*}.........| 9 00 9 15 MAS PMN asccce scenes |'doreseanones 
seoeeee DFOSAOENF,....000044) 9 50 Bre tar ttre ire ete  Nlapneane eae Os | 6 45AM 
Paducah Junction..,|10 50 10 45 ee -—|——-—- ad 
\... Union City}*........ 11 00 i SR a Reeae W hitesides*........ 4 05 4 00 10 00 
State Line...........,11 45PM| 140a.m| sh... see Wauhatchie,.. 4 35 4 35 11 00 
r..... Hickman ...... ws (12 80 AM) 12 30 P.M Arr...Chattanooga...... 56 00PM| 5 00AM/11 80AM 


Stations marked (*) are Telegraph Stations. 
w%The short and only uniform Gauge between Chattanooga and St. Louis. Only route run- 
14 sleeping cars between Nashville and Memphis. 


er SEDO, RECIEVE UAE IT PAO EE EE TTT GT LA SN TT II 
NA SEXV IE & DECATUR RAW AY. 
NW. Stoss, President and General Supt.; N. N. Reynovps, Assistant Supt., and Rk. P. BRowN, General Ticket 


Agent, Nashville, Tenn. 


98. | Mail. Mis. STATIONS. 

a. | A.M. LEAVE. ARRIVE. 
7 00 6 30 Ol ceeteseeeesereeceeseeeesveese NASHVILLE 1..seseseeeeere beucuieewaeans ro 
8 00 7 30 NG) cedupnebalade cousscestedcosecexeHTANKLIN«ascae cope 

8 30 W651 29! ... Thompson's... 

9 00 8 20 Carter's Creek 

9 40 8 50) -COLUMBIA, 

10 15] 9 18 

[0 58 9 50 

1140} 3030 

i232) 1110 QL) neneslcseevsccaesonce Prospect 

102) 1138 headcesdvestoeniinas Fi 

135 12 00 Nessa teckon at avadcasavartessneseses ALL 

2 35 pt bi Venatdeb Wade otepiee desserts cos DEC 

_M, | P.M. ARRIVE 


| 


‘onnects with Railways diverging. 


2 Connects with Memphis & Charleston Railway. 
nesses River during season of navigation. . 


Mis. Mail. | Pass 
P.M. | aM. 
122 6 80 430 
103 5 30 3 30 
98, 5 00 3 05 
86 4 36 2 40 
16 4 00 2 07 
66. 8 <8 19 
55) 245) 1259 
43 200; 12 20 
31| 106) 11 $1 
3) 1243; 1106 
15] 1200; 1090 
0 11 00 9 40 
| aca. | pea. 
2 Steamers on the Ten- 
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FANNING’S PATENT KID-FITTING ~ Tee ; i 


SKELETON CORSET.  EFLORENCI 
PD) he piosiass” | SEWING MACHINE 


ladies who value health | will sew everything needed in a family from 


and comfort. They have heaviest to the lightest fabric. 
been greatly improved, | IY DOES MORE WORK, 
and the fit is perfect. } MORE KINDS OF WORK, 
For sale by all first- | AND BHUPTEX WOR 


class dealers. Than any other Machine. 


MANUFAOTURED BY FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE (¢ 
WORCESTER SKIRT CO. a ee 


89 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. ° 


NEW AND RARE VEGETABLES, COLGATE & CO.’ 


I make the seed of New and Rare Vegetables a CASHMERE aa ess pile 


@ + . 
specialty, besides raising all the common varieties, has a novel but very delight? 
On the cover of my catalogue will be found extracts | perfume, and is im every respe 
from letters received from farmers and gardeners | superior for TOILET USE. 


residing in over thirty\ different states and terri- + 7 “yf 
tories, who have used my-seed from vne to ten years. Sold by dealers in Perjume: 


Catalogues sent free to all. [Gr~I grow over one | ANA Toilet Articles. 
hundred varieties. Get your seed direcily Jrom the 
grower 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. | Choice CHANG] Selected CHANG] Fresh CaAy 


Flower Garden Tree 
W bias filh 
“pommstic” = 
} 
iN iy 


Annuals, collection, 25 choice sorts. $1; 12 sorts, 50 ct 
Early Concord Corn, pint, 25¢e. Kutter Beans, qt., 50¢. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Wethersfield Onion, lb., $2: 44 1b., $1.25; Calycanth 

qt., $1; My. Rose Potatoes, bush., $2. 
Peach, bu., $2; bbl, $4. Apple, Osage Orange, bu., § 
Seed and Plant Catalogue, 112 pages, Lllustrated, 10c. 
F. kK. PHOENIX, Bloomington, Illinc 


‘TO USE.” 


Relieved and Cured by Dr. Sherman's Patent’ Appliance. 2 


4h Compound Office, 697 Broadway, N. ¥. Send 10c. for bo 
EAS IEST with photographic likenesses of cages before and after vure, W 
TO SELL 9 the Henry Ward Beecher case, letters and portrait. Beware 
° traveling imposters, who pretend to have been assistants of 
8M Agen ae SHERMAN. He has no Agents, 
It don’t pay you 
to fight the best 


$500 REWARD is offered by 
the proprietor of Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Remedy for a case of 


machine, Prove 
our claims, Cet ge 
the agency and 
sellit, Address oF 

“DOMESTIC” S, M. Co, 96 Chambers St, N. Y. 


“Cold in Head,” Catarrh or } 
Ozena,which he cannot cure. 
50 cts @ 


A LONG-NEEDED WANT SUPPLIED. 
The public have long felt the need of some reliable and co 


venient article for cleaning Clothing, Siliks, Laces, Kid Glov 
&c., which have become soiled with 


PAINT, GREASE, TAR, &e. 


\\\ By the afd of modern Chemistry this want has been supplied 
\ an article called : 


FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE 


; FOR CLEANING 
All kinds of Clothing, Silks, Laces, Kid Gloves, et 


Kt removes Paint, Grease, Var, &c., instantly, 
and without the least injury to the finest fabric. 
Drigs INSTANTLY AND LEAVES a Rich PERFUMe. Ne TROUBLE To U1 
Sold by Agents and Druggists. 


FRACRANT SAPOLIENE COMPANY 
63 Bank Street, Cleveland, Ohio, 1 


7 ( 
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AGGRESSIVE RUFFIANISM., 


ITHIN a circle of fifty miles around New York, that is a 
circle one hundred miles in diameter, with the City Hall 
for its centre, there dwells a population that is distinct and dissimilar 
from all other populations in Christendom. So far as this population: 
has a social creed upon which it would build a social status, its. 
cardinal article is the old delusion that God has created all men equak 
While it is true that other communities have been founded upon this 
false postulate, these for the most part have been wholly bad, and their 
influence in Christian lands has generally been limited.to those to 
whom all restraints of law are irksome. But the population within 
this circle is composed, in the main, of law-abiding citizens ; or those 
of them who are criminal probably only form the ordinary proportion 
to be found in all large communities. The present discussion deals 
merely with the intensely democratic element, manifested in that 
rough self-assertion which is the distinguishing characteristic of the 
class under reyiew. It is hardly necessary to observe that-this dis- 
cussion is confined to a c/ass, and of course does not apply to all the 
millions who inhabit the indicated locality. 
The distribution of humanity into classes, and the acknowledgment 
of rank founded upon something, and of gradations existing inde- 
pendently of moral qualities, are here taken for granted, despite the 
famous declaration of equality already quoted. Rights that are con- 
served by law with penal sanctions are not the rights assailed in this 
statement ; because all such rights are as faithfully conserved: under 
monarchical forms of government. No law in civilised countries 


L7 
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makes a distinction between criminals. ‘Theft and murder involve 
the prescribed penalties in logical sequence, whether the offender be 
prince or peasant. There may be, and probably is a difference in the 
administration of the law; but this only argues unfaithfulness on the 
part of the official. The law itself is accurate, indiscriminate, and 
inflexible. But the innate normal difference between preceptor and 
pupil, between employer and servant, between scholar and ignoramus, 
between the polished gentleman and the boor, must needs exist all 
over the world, and the patent fact is recognised and the consequent 
subordination acknowledged. every day in-the year... .. ~. 

The deduction from these premises should be obvious enough. 
There is a class of men, rough, surly, self-asserting, and numerous, 
who are not preceptors, scholars, employers, or gentlemen, yet who 
are daily shouldering their way through the world and potentially 
ignoring or denying all rights that are involved in these titles. All 
distinctions founded upon the “accidents” of birth or wealth are 
excluded from the discussion, and the argument proceeds upon the 
known differences based upon the acquirements above enumerated. 
And keeping within these narrow limits, there is no apparent necessity 
to controvert the postulate of native equality, except that it is not 
true. There is of course some manifestation of this aggressive 
democratic spirit in all places where popular forms of government 
prevail; but the most decided development of it is found within 
the circumference indicated, unless the careful observation of many 
years and some considerable experience in many localities have both 
beeninvain. And, looking at the subject from a purely philosophical 
point of view, it may be worth while to investigate the causes of this 
evil pre-eminence. Supposing it to be true that New York and its 
suburbs contain the best examples of this disagreeable population — 
how does it happen? Nothing in the revelations of ethnological 
science will account for this local peculiarity ; because multitudes of 
examples may be found among Celtic, Teutonic, and Anglo-Saxon 
citizens. At the same time it is undeniable that the best specimens 
of high refinement abound in these identical races; and as New 
York is notoriously cosmopolitan, there could be no force in an 
argument founded upon difference of race. The truth is, it is an 
educated peculiarity; and the scions of all nationalities seem to 
acquire the habit of insolent self-assertion with encouraging facility. 

The foundation of the evil must of course be sought in the form of 
government which enforces, or encourages, or defends, or admits the 
theory of perfect equality. It may be a just and true theory in the 
abstract, and if men were all virtuous, or even if the virtuous were in 
the majority, it would be just and good in its concrete manifestations. 
But the converse of the proposition is unfortunately true. By far the 
larger part of the population is vicious, and a large proportion of the 
vicious is also criminal. And while it may not be said that popular 
institutions encourage vice or crime directly, it will probably be 
admitted that they are less efficient in the repression of vices and 
crimes than more absolute forms of government. In some lands a 
birthright insures. a class domination ; in others, intellectual attain- 
ments secure position and authority ; but in America neither of these 
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avails the possessor in the arena of politics. The athletes who 
triumph there do not usually trace their pedigree through many 
generations, nor are they usually denizens of the Republic of Letters. 

Whether this thing of politics may be termed an art or a science, 

or a profession involving both, it is undoubtedly a regular business : 
and nowhere else in the country is this business so sedulously followed 
as in New York, There is a popular delusion which connects this 
business with the government of the country, but in reality it is 
pursued by its votaries for purely personal ends. It would be entirely 
safe to offer a large reward for the sight of a patriotic politician ; and 
in reality no sane man in the country is ever deceived for a moment 
by the loudest professions in that direction. It is understood to be a 
personal business ; and offices are understood to be created solely for 
the sake of the emoluments that belong to them. The business of 
legislation goes on incidentally, and has got to be a balancing of 
conflicting personal claims. The enactment of a law that makes no 
provision for some personal “axe-grinding” is wholly out of the 
question. Consequently the voter is the master of the office-seeker, 
and the corrupt official makes the corrupt suffragator. The relation 
subsisting betwixt the voter and his candidate must needs be that 
of ‘hail fellow well met.” Which seems the more probable: that the 
voter is elevated, or the candidate degraded? When the candidate 
merges into the incumbent, his status is improved in proportion to 
the amount of his legal salary and of his possible “ perquisites.” And 
until his time arrives, the voter may find a profitable vacancy in the 
lobby. 
J ae ae that this discussion deals only with a specific class — 
and a class that is essentially bad —the foregoing assertions are not 
too immoderate. In speaking of politics, the etymological signifi- 
cance of the word is not intended, but merely a description of the 
trade, so-called ; and the politician referred to is only the member 
of this trade-combination, which is a sort of codperative associa- 
tion, with division or, partition of spoils for its cardinal principle. 
Nor are these “spoils” the treasures wrested from an avowed 
enemy ; but rather the plunder obtained from the public at large by 
fraud or violence, or both. The recent developments in New York 
are simply the logical results of this trade when industriously pursued 
_ by competent men. 

One of the most contemptible of modern maxims is that which 
pronounces “honesty the best policy.” There is no such thing as 
policy about true honesty ; it presents the same dauntless front to 
disaster and to success. But whether true or false, the maxim is of 
no authority among the members of the happy family above described. 
Within the limits of the law which can inflict penalties, all acts are 
regarded by them as right; and there is no law as yet against insolent 
disregard of another’s comfort, or insolent assumption of equality 
with the cultivated, the wise, and the good. . And in the last analysis 
it will be found that the active principle of aggressive ruffianism is in 
this pestiferous doctrine of equality carried to its legitimate culmination. 
Equality before the law, equality in the rights of citizenship, involve 
neither equality in intellectual attainments nor equality in social 
status. 
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In all the foregoing no assault is intended upon republican institu- 
tions. In evangelical communities it is possible that representative 
forms of government are the best, because the ethics of the Gospel 
secure the, right of one’s neighbor, especially such of those rights 
as human legislation cannot conserve. But a republic would be a 
very hazardous experiment in the bottomless pit. 

It is now in order to give some examples of the class under exami- 
nation ; and here the appeal is to the personal experience of any 
reader who may be interested in the general topic, and who has given 
ordinary attention to the events of his daily life. 

Suppose you begin the day at or near the circumference of the 
circle. You must ride an hour or so by rail. If the train stops at 
your station, notice the conduct of your fellow-passengers as they 
rush frantically into the cars. A woman is getting out, a bundle in 
one arm and a baby in the other. Instead of allowing her ‘to de- 
scend to the platform, those eager bipeds in trousers throng the door- 
way, crush the woman, bundle, and baby into a corner as they dart past 
her and dive into the seats. Each man takes a whole seat. If it is 
summer-time, each wants the window-seat on the shady side, Per- 
haps you have. your wife with you, and if so, you cannot join in the 
rush, but must wait until the voters are seated. Then enter the car 
and try to find a comfortable place for Madame. Every seat is occu- 
pied ; and if you are bold enough to request a sovereign to vacate his 
place to sit by another sovereign and allow you and your companion to 
ride together, he does not cut your throat because the law forbids 
bloodshed ; neither does he accede to your request. The lady can sit 
by him and inhale such odors as stale tobacco-smoke, cheap whiskey, 
mingled with any others that may be exhaled from his unwhole- 
some corpus. When you reach the ferry he is in the ladies’ cabin 
before you, and he and his congeners occupy all the seats. He 
is out in force, and the comfortable conviction dawns upon your mind 
that his votes will outnumber yours twenty to one, without any allow- 
ance for repetitions. It makes no possible difference what school of 
politics he affects, whether for or against you; the flattering fact 
abides that this attractive gentleman nullifies you in the exercise of 
the franchise. You find him everywhere, and recognise the “ Rough ” 
— that pet name, the diminutive of ruffian. If any one thinks this an 
overdrawn picture, let him travel for six consecutive days on any rail- 
way terminating in New York. 

Another specimen of the genus under consideration is the New 
York truck-driver. The solitary ambition of his life is to get the 
knees of his horse so near the tail of another truck as to make cross- 
ings impassable ; particularly at the ferries, where there are crowds 
of people, and many of them women, going to or from the boat. 
Here if he can delay a hundred passengers by getting into an inex- 
tricable maze of vehicles, and keep them on the wrong side of the 
crossing an hour or so, he can die happy. There is no conceivable 
necessity for such obstruction, and the only actuating motive is pure 
malignity. Should you essay the passage, get knocked down and 
crushed .under his broad wheels, you furnish him with an agreeable 
sensation that will abide with him a solid week. Moreover, you will 
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get a gratuitous “notice” in the Hera/d, and he may go through the 
farce of a trial for manslaughter, or the greater farce of a suit for 
damages. 

The Rough citizen is always a smoker. One may sympathise with 
the sybarite who regales himself with pressed Cabafias ; but the fu- 
migators affected by the Rough are composed of different ingredients, 
apparently such as cabbage-leaves, sole-leather (second-hand), and 
the like. He delights to pass through a car leaving both doors 
open if the temperature is low, and leaving a trail of fetid smoke that 
would sicken a well-bred rhinoceros. On favorable occasions he may 
even take a seat in the car appropriated to ladies, where he will re- 
main until he or his fumigator is ejected by the conductor. There is 
something fascinating about the mingled insolence and ignorance that 
make it possible fora human creature to misbehave so outrageously ; 
yet any daily voyager on the various railways converging in New 
York has seen precisely this kind of behavior more than once. It is 
sometimes argued that the citizen who cannot afford to smoke Ca- 
bafias should have license to smoke cheap cigars. You might as reas- 
onably say that the citizen who could not afford to buy habiliments, 
should have liberty to parade Broadway without them. 

This ruffianism positively exists ; it is aggressive and it is increas- 
ing. Unopposed, it promises to brutalise the entire community. 
But perhaps there is a possible remedy. 

Notice first those remedies which seem more obvious and natural. 
For example, a return to the habits of the seventeenth century in the 
matter of dress would sooner or later cure the evil. In those old 
times every gentleman carried in his belt an argument against 
ruffianism that was always applicable and convincing. It is true that 
the power which is latent in three feet of cold steel was frequently 
abused, and that inferiors were wronged by the dominant class in 
many instances. But public opinion is better educated in this day ; 
and in Anglo-Saxon lands, cultivated men are in the main just and 
fair in their dealings. And it is notorious that more deadly weapons 
are generally worn by the vicious class to-day. While concealed 
arms belong to the ruffian by common consent, the openly worn rapier 
might be restored to his superior in social station and in virtue without 
necessary damage to the well-being of society. The children of wise 
and good men who will to-day pronounce this proposition absurd, 
may live-to put this most obvious and natural remedy in force. It is 
the refinement of civilisation alone that has subverted the natural 
condition of humanity, in which each man’s hand guards his own 
head. Whether or not this refinement is due to the spread of 
Christianity and of the ethics of the Gospel, does not belong to the 
present argument. 

Another obvious remedy is that which reformers are perpetually 
urging upon society. Let the virtuous citizens devote themselves to 
this business of politics, and undertake the manipulation of all the 
details of elections, from the “primary meetings ” to the inauguration 
_ of their executives ; because the laws already enacted would abate 
the nuisance if faithfully administered. There are, however, two 
obstacles in the way of this remedy. 
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The first is the fact that virtuous men are in the minority. It is 
not true that declared rogues are more numerous than law-abiding 
citizens; but they hold the balance of power, and their votes 
joined to the votes of that large class that seeks personal benefit 
through “class legislation,” are sufficient to overwhelm the patriotic 
few; so that a revolution whose initial step was the selection of 
pure officials, were not a very promising one in the. present condition 
of American society. And supposing success possible in the initial 
steps, nothing less than a wholesale disfranchisement of the ignorant 
and vicious could possibly continue the better class dominant. In 
this age, anything like curtailment of the suffrage is contrary to the 
genius of American civilisation, so called. 

Another obstacle, quite as formidable perhaps, is the impossibility 
of persuading wise and good men to assume the part of legislators. 
Lhe business. has been demoralized. Let any cultivated reader ask 
himself what bribe would tempt him ‘into the ‘political arena. ~ It is 
quite possible to conceive of a Howard who, devoting himself to a 
life of pure philanthropy, might still decline service in a small-pox 
hospital. As a mere matter of taste, one might object to duties 
which included attendance upon a garbage-cart ; albeit duty is always 
honorable. Nevertheless, this is the indicated remedy. The great 
mass of corrupt legislators which a wise Providence has allowed to 
curse this land, must be leavened by the introduction of purer 
elements ; otherwise there is but one other cure for ruffianism. 

A pure despotism would not be an unmixed evil. Compared with 
the liberty developed in this favored country, a liberty not easily dis- 
tinguished from license, the most absolute form of government does 
not seem appalling. Because, considered philosophically, nature 
appears to have provided a safeguard here in her wondrous law of 
compensation ; and the stories of Nero, of Gessler, of Ferdinand of 
Naples, and others, indicate a remedy for galling despotism. And 
even were there no escape possible from tyrannous authority, perhaps 
it is an open question whether or not this could be more intolerable 
than aggressive ruffianism. ; 

-. ALCIBIADES JONES. 


MY ‘SISTER ‘AND -t. 


G6 H Brooke, Brooke, how could you?” I ‘cried, lifting up my 
voice in despair. The spectacle presented to my eyes as 
I opened my sister’s door and entered her room, might well call 
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forth such ejaculations. She sat on the floor holding in her hands a 
pair of big shears, while all around on the carpet lay masses of bright 
curly brown hair, 

“Don’t get excited, Nora,” she said coolly, “it is a work of 
necessity. Sit down quietly, child, and I will explain.” Brooke 
generally called me her child, her little pet, etc., while I, glorying in 
the dignity of my nineteen years, would watch amusedly the womanly 
airs of my sister aged seventeen. Just now, however, I felt. too 
dismayed to smile at anything. I walked to the window to hide the 
tears that would fill my eyes in spite of all my efforts. 

“Nora, don’t be a goose,” cried Brooke, springing up, rushing 
towards me and giving me a tremendous hug; “just listen to reason, 
will you? ‘This is no hasty step of mine; I have pondered over it 
for months while you thought I was entirely occupied with baking 
and brewing. ‘To tell the truth, I am tired, of being a girl; I intend 
being a boy.” 

“Good gracious, Brooke! you are going stark, staring mad !”’ 

“T never was saner in my life. Look at our every-day lives, Nora. 
You get up about daybreak to help me to cook breakfast and set the 
table ; you swallow a few mouthfuls, and then hurry off as fast as you 
can to teach those horrid children theirabc’s. It is a good mile 
from here to Mt. Vernon Place. You walk two miles a day; you 
wear yourself out bodily and mentally. And for what? For eighty 
dollars a year —just enough to keep body and soul together. What’s 
the use of having a soul living this way ?— we might as well be dogs 
or cats.” Brooke paused for want of breath. Her big black eyes 
flashed excitedly. One long brown tress hung down unshorn. Her 
odd appearance joined to her queer way of expressing herself forced 
from me a kind of hysterical giggle. Brooke looked disdainful as she 
continued, ‘‘ It is even worse for me; I have to wait on mother. To 
be sure, I don’t mind that ; but I do mind cooking and scrubbing and 
baking ; and I won’t do it!” 

“T have tried my best to think of some way of helping you, Brooke, 
but I can’t ; we are so poor,” I said sorrowfully. 

“Here is my way of getting out of it. My hair is a yard and a 
quarter long. It is, fine, and a pretty color,’ continued: Brooke, 
eyeing it critically ; any hairdresser will give me fifty dollars for it.” 

“ But fifty dollars won’t change you into a boy, Brooke.” 

“Tt will make me look like a man if I sick a man’s suit of clothes 
with it,” she replied triumphantly. 

“ Brooke, you mustn’t think of such a thing; it isn’t womanly. 
You will regret it all the rest of your days.” 

“Pshaw, Nora! I had rather spend my old age in lamentations 
than rust out-all my youth for the sake of a tranquil dotage. Here, 
listen to my plan. Remcott’s Publishing Company need aclerk to 
run errands, pack books, and do all that kind: of thing. I shall ask 
them to give me the situation —” 

“« And be refused,” interrupted I ; ‘you have no references.” 

_ “*My face is my fortune, Sir, she said,’” sang. Brooke. saucily ; 
« they will be sure to accept me, I am so honest-looking. I know of 
a nice little girl to wait on mother while we are away. My days shall 
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be devoted to business and my nights to art; I shall make a noise in 
the world yet, little one, and you shall ride in your coach and six,” 
concluded she grandiloquently. 

“Oh Brooke, Brooke, you shall not!” I said despairingly, knowing 
the while how vain was my effort to oppose her. Ever since I could 
remember I had been Brooke’s faithful adherent and servitor, relying 
on her strength of will and resolution as if she were in reality my 
younger brother. 

When Brooke was born my father lived on our plantation on the 
James river in Virginia. Before her birth he had determined that 
his second child must be a boy. When he heard that she was “ only’ 
a girl,” he still carried out his determination as far as circumstances 
would allow. He gave her a boy’s name, and as she grew older 
taught her to mount the wildest colt bare-backed, to swim, to fish, to 
acquire a fair knowledge of Latin, Greek and Mathematics, while 1 
was allowed my governess to fashion me into a polished young lady. 
Mother, a meek gentle invalid, never offered the slightest opposition 
to this whim of his. Our education progressed in this fashion until 
the war. My father went into the army, and was killed just before 
Lee’s surrender. Well for him was it that he died before his brave 
heart could be broken by the ruin of his country, but alas for us! 
Our place was sold for a mere song and we moved to Baltimore. We 
bought a tiny house on Garden Street, and commenced what Brooke 
called our “lifeless life.”’ I had letters of recommendation to several 
families in the city, and easily procured the situation of daily governess 
in one of them, thereby helping to support mother, while Brooke stayed 
at home and acted as maid-of-all-work. ‘This kind of life was hard. 
enough for me to bear, but to Brooke it was terrible. I have often 
been told that I was pretty, sweet, amiable, etc., and I really believe 
these mild, lady-like terms do apply to me; but Brooke bore in her 
rich youth the promise of a glorious womanhood. No one would 
dream of calling 4er pretty or amiable, yet how all prettiness faded 
into insignificance beside her noble, beautiful face, that was on rare 
occasions tender and pathetic, sometimes glowing with enthusiasm, 
often very proud and haughty, yet always so irresistibly attractive. 
Brooke was crammed with idealism and romance, and what was 
infinitely worse, she possessed the strength of will and intensity of 
purpose to carry out her dreams in spite of everyday obstacles. As 
an artist she possessed talents of no mean order, and the great 
desire of her life was to give the world glimpses of divinest beauty in 
exquisite pictures ; yet to become an art-student requires money, and 
we could afford only the barest necessaries of life—by we I mean 
Brooke and myself, for some luxuries were absolutely essential to 
mother. Our mother was very sweet, fair and lovely, but she 
possessed that most unenviable of all: possessions, nerves. Father 
had always taken care that this nervous sensibility of hers should be 
acted on only by impressions that could soothe and charm. A rougher 
treatment might have been more. wholesome, for this enervating 
atmosphere was a bad preparation for the storm that broke over us. 
Not buoyant enough to rise superior to misfortune, father’s death 
caused her to sink into hopeless invalidism. Brooké managed to 
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move her to Baltimore; but once established in our house, it was 
beyond my sister’s power to induce her ever to quit her bed. With a 
novel, a bouquet of flowers, some cologne, and perfect quiet, she 
seemed as happy as we could expect her to be xow. Thus Brooke 
and I were left pretty much to our own devices. 

Brooke imagined that her present scheme opened a short road to, 
wealth ; and I, though instinctively opposed to it, was too ignorant of 
the world to know how extremely wild it was, or I might have 
resorted to strong measures in order to defeat it. Instead, however, 
after a struggle that lasted until I was too sleepy to argue any more, 
Brooke wrung from me a reluctant consent. ‘This was all that she 
desired ; she then allowed me to go to bed, it being twelve o’clock. 

The next morning as soon as mother unclosed her eyes, she found 
Brooke by her bedside, the bright young face all aglow with expecta- 
tion. 

“What is the matter, dear?” asked mother, always expecting 
something exciting from this strange child of hers. A very singular 
child indeed she must have seemed, for father had so impressed it 
on my mother that Brooke ought to be a boy, I don’t think she ever 
fully realised the fact that the said Brooke was not one of the “lords 
of creation.” 

“ Mother,” said she, plunging at once 7 medias res, “mother, I think 
I see a way before me of making my own living, but it will keep me 
away from you all day. Wouldn’t a little girl do just as well to wait 
on you while I am trying to make some money?” 

“Brooke, you are so impetuous, you jar every nerve in my body. 
Leave me now, dear, and I will think about it.” 

“But there isn’t time to think ; it must be decided immediately. 
The little girl is very quiet and helpful; she’ll not make a noise 
and break things as I do.” 

“Well, well, do as you please,” said mother submissively. “Give 
me my cologne, dear. You need not throw open the blinds yet.” 

“Yes, mother,” and Brooke departed, glad to get away without 
having attention called to the loss of her hair. Having done her 
duty in obtaining everybody’s consent, she went to work in her quick, 
impetuous fashion to) carry out the details of her plan. 

When I returned from school that day the door was opened for me 
by a singularly handsome youth, whose bright eyes were looking 
mischievously into mine. I drew back, saying in a dignified though 
surprised kind of way, “I fear I have mistaken the house.” A shout 
of laughter was the response. 

“Why, Nora! did I deceive you? That is too good.” 

“ Brooke!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, Brooke. Come in, darling, I want to tell you everything, 
Mr. Remcott has taken me. My hair brought fifty dollars. Isn’t my 
moustache pretty? I’m afraid I will have to give it up though; the 
weather is so warm, the glue it is stuck on with w7/ melt.” Thus 
Brooke rattled on while we mounted the stairs and entered my room. 
Then I, having disposed of my bonnet and cloak, commenced to 
inquire into details. 

_ “First, Brooke, tell me how you managed to do everything so 
quickly,” I asked. 
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“To tell the truth, Nora, I have been teaching Jane Brown how to 
make mother’s toast and chicken-broth for the last two weeks. Her 
mother promised me she might come to us when we wanted her, 
After you left this morning I went and engaged her to come to- 
morrow.” 

“But suppose Mr. Remcott didn’t want you?” 

“Then somebody else would. He isn’t the only man in the world 
who needs a clerk; is he, goosie?” replied Brooke, patting my cheek 
with an air of superiority. . 

“Commence at the beginning and tell me everything,” I said 
impatiently. 

“That is just what I intended to do, only you interrupted me. 
Well, I engaged Jane Brown. Then I took my hair to the hairdresser’s, 
and they gave me fifty dollars for it without grumbling the least bit ; 
and—let me see—oh I went to a second-hand clothing-store and 
bought this suit of clothes. Of course I couldn’t try it on — that’s 
why it doesn’t.fit better. It hangs a little baggy, doesn’t it?” 

“It looks well enough. If you don’t hurry you'll never get to Mr. 
Remcott.”’ 

“T brought my clothes home,” continued Brooke composedly, “and 
put them on. It is so well that dear father let me wear boy’s clothes 
sometimes, or I mightn’t have known how to manage these. I am 
too tall for a woman, but I did very well as a man, only my face was 
too smooth, so on my way to Remcott’s I bought a moustache and 
glued it on —” 

“But, Brooke, I don’t see howon earth you managed to do all this 
in one morning.” 

“T have been making preparations for weeks, Nora. I cut advertise- 
ments of second-hand clothing-stores out of the paper and put them 
by. To be sure they mightn’t have done me any good ; I should have 
given up my scheme if you had objected seriously.” 

“Go on with your story, Brooke,” I said dryly, 

“Well, when I got to the publishing house I asked if Mr. Remcott 
was in: I wished to see him on business. The clerk said he was 
in, and showed me into his private room. By that time I was so 
frightened I was trembling from head to foot. F, ortunately the room 
was unoccupied, and I had a few minutes given me to muster up my. 
courage. Then the door opened, and instead of the old white-headed 
gentleman whom I expected. to see, a young man walked in. I was 
mute from amazement. ‘You wish to see me, Sir?’ he asked, 
looking straight into my eyes. ‘I wished to see o/d@ Mr. Remcott,’ 
I stammered. ‘I am the only Mr. Remcott here,’ he replied, looking 
puzzled. Then I floundered on, and told. him that I imagined Mr. 
Remcott to be an old gentleman ; that I had come to him for employ- 
ment, being in want of a situation, and hearing that he needed a 
clerk —” ae 

“Was he handsome, Brooke?” I interrupted, intensely interested. 

‘What avery woman you are, Nora! Looks the first thing! I 
didn’t notice whether he was handsome or not ; he had such piercing 
eyes that I didn’t dare encounter them. I dd notice that his voice 
was very sweet, and that he was-rather stern-looking. He asked me 
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if I had any references? ‘I told him no, that I was'a stranger here, 
but I hoped he would take me, I wanted so to make money. ‘I 
shouldn’t imagine from your face that you were so mercenary,’ he 
said, smiling. ‘It isn’t that,’ I replied; ‘I want to make money 
that I may go to Italy and’ study the old masters. ‘You are an 
artist, then?’ he asked, looking interested in me, I thought. I told 
him I hoped to become one, and I gave him a wee bit of my history : 
how father was killed in the war, how my sister had to become a 
governess, and a few other how’s and wherefore’s. The end of it-all 
was that he took me,” concluded Brooke hastily. “Please, Nora, 
give me the key of the pantry, I am awfully hungry. By the way, we 
will: have to change the dinner-hour; I'll not be able to get home 
until nearly six.” 

“When do you go?” 

“ Bright and early Monday morning.” 

* Oh, Brooke, I wish you had told mother!” 

“Now, Nora, ‘that is’ pure nonsense; you must. forget how the 
excitement of selling our house and coming here nearly killed her. 
You know the doctor said perfect rest of mind and body was absolutely 
necessary.” 

“But Jane will wonder what young man is here, and will speak of 
it to mother.” 

“T have thought of that. I must tell mother we have taken a 
young man as a lodger to help to make both ends meet. Jane has 
nothing to do with us, or our rooms ; she won’t find out.” 

“Oh, Brooke, Brooke!” I groaned. 

“ Nora, I hate this deception as much as you ; but indeed I couldn’t 
stand the old life; it was killing me.” Poor Brooke seemed so 
exceedingly unhappy that my groans and reproofs changed to words 

_of consolation and encouragement. 

Early on Monday morning Brooke sallied forth to commence her 
new life. “The indescribable fascination of her beautiful face must 
have exercised its influence over her young employer as it did over 
every one who saw her. He was actually waiting to see her, which I 
know must be a very unusual thing for a business man todo. “T 
was shown into his room at once,” she said to me afterwards. “ Mr. 
Remcott was sitting, doing nothing ; he rose as I entered, offered me 
a chair, and asked me so many questions that I was fairly bewildered. 
Finally he called in a clerk and told him to show me what I had to do. 
I was glad enough to get away, I can tell you. Away from Mr. 
Remcott I'got on splendidly. I shall like my life ever so much; I 
intend working like a steam-engine. I have something worth living 
for now, little sister. The only thing I have to worry me is Mr. 
Remcott’s scrutinising gaze.” ied 

“Perhaps you were right after all, Brooke, to try your plan, but I 

/ean’t help having misgivings about the future.” ; 

“You always do haye forebodings, Nora. If they come true once 
in a hundred times you say, ‘I told you so ;” but you forget the ninety- 
nine times that they do not come to’ pass.” 

For two weeks things went on very smoothly and Brooke was 
triumphant. But her triumph was destined to be short-lived. One 
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rainy Saturday morning I was sitting in,mother’s room darning 
stockings when the postman’s ring was heard at the door. Presently 
Jane came in and handed me a letter. It was directed to mother, but 
as I attended to her correspondence I broke it open at once. Judge 
of my consternation when the following met my eye :— 


“DEAR CousIN ALICE: 


“T verily believe that two years have passed by without our having 
heard one word from you to tell us whether you are dead or alive. 
From outside sources we have, however, discovered that you are well 
pleased with your Baltimore home. Nevertheless, such silence for so 
tremendous a time is really dreadful. I have determined to put an 
end to it, and therefore have zzvented some business which compels 
me to visit Baltimore, where I hope to become acquainted with my 
two unknown cousins, Brooke and Nora. I remember perfectly the 
dear Cousin Alice who used to load me with sugar-plums when I was 
a wee, sma’ brat. My wilful sister Nannie says she has no idea of 
neglecting this excellent opportunity for seeing you all, Will our visit 
be perfectly convenient? If not, please tells us so candidly,” etc. 


The writer of this precious epistle was mother’s first cousin, Alan 
Willoughby. His father had moved to Georgia when Alan was about 
eight years old, and had there made an immense fortune. Alan and 
Nannie were the only children. A desultory sort of correspondence 
had been kept up between the two families, but the younger members 
had never met. I did not think it at all strange that Alan should 
invite himself and his sister to our house, for they had no idea of our 
poverty ; and to them, with their hospitable creed, it would have 
seemed an insult tous to think of going to a hotel while we were 
keeping house in the city. 

Poor mother groaned when I read her the letter, yet we both of us 
felt the necessity of writing at once to tell them to come. I could 
not, however, write the letter until I had seen Brooke; she must de- 
cide what to do and how to do it. The morning seemed to me inter- 
minable as I sat pondering and pondering, hoping to find a way out 
of the difficulty. I had discovered none when six o’clock came, and 
with it Brooke. When I heard her footstep on the stairs I sprang up 
from my chair and rushed to the doorway, where I stood confronting 
her with the letter. 

“What’s the matter?” she asked, looking exceedingly amazed. 

“Read that and you will see,” I replied, handing her the letter. | 

Brooke read it and stood silent for a while. “Have you answered 
it?” she finally asked. 

“Of course not, Brooke. What on earth are we to do?” 

“Tell them to come, of course,” she answered coolly. “Come, 
Nora, don’t look so disconsolate.” 

“But you! What can I do with you?” 

“Oh, I shall go away to visit Cousin Sophy in Richmond, and Mr. 
Willie Page, our young lodger, must take my place. Alan can 
have my room; Nannie can take yours. Put a bed, a washstand, 
and a looking-glass in that closet of a passage-chamber, and you 
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sleep there. Mr. Willie Page can stow himself away in the attic 
pro tem. Here are ten dollars left from my hair; put that to the 
twenty you have saved, and you can hire another servant and make a 
generally decent and respectable appearance. How lucky that they 
are coming at Easter ; just the time that you can be at home all day to 
entertain them! Write your letter now, and I will put it in the box 
before I change my clothes.” : 

Brooke’s cheerful, energetic way of looking at the matter so in- 
spirited me that I sat down to write a most cordial invitation to my 
cousins to come on and stay with us as long as possible. The letter 
being despatched, Brooke betook herself to dinner with an appetite 
whose keenness no excitement nor trouble could blunt. 


Lt, 


“ Nora, you are just exactly the dear, sweet girl I fancied you would 
be. You can’t imagine how I have longed to see you ; but I am so 
sorry Cousin Alice is such an invalid. Alan is sadly afraid that we 
are in the way. Tell me honestly, wouldn’t it be better for us to go 
to a hotel?” ‘Thus spoke my Cousin Nannie, ifer oscula, on the 
morning of her arrival. 

“No indeed, Nannie, you must not think of such a thing. If you 
only make yourself comfortable in our tiny establishment, we will be 
so delighted to have you,” I answered, so sincerely, so heartily, that 
one could hardly believe that I was the same girl who received 
_ with such consternation the letter announcing my cousins’ promised 
arrival. It was Nannie herself who wrought the transformation in 
me. Before her arrival I had looked forward with dread to the task 
of entertaining a rich, fashionable young lady, an utter stranger. But 
Nannie’s winning, child-like manner fascinated me at once and com- 
pletely. She was extremely pretty, tall and slender, with large blue 
eyes, auburn hair, and the prettiest pink-and-white complexion I ever 
beheld. In one short half-hour after her arrival we were talking to- 
gether like old friends ; but of her brother I entertained as yet a 
wholesome awe. There was only a faint family resemblance between 
the two. He was immensely tall, with a superb figure, I thought. 
As I stole furtive glances towards his dark face with its strongly 
marked features, I found that his black eyes had the same frank, 
honest look that I liked so in hers, and he had her merry smile .that 
disclosed, gleaming through his dark-red moustache, the beautifully 
white, even teeth. Still his great height subdued me. Moreover, I 
being unaccustomed to entertaining young gentlemen, felt weighed 
down with the burthen of the honor. I was intensely relieved when 
the luggage arrived and Alan went out to superintend it. That being 
safely stowed away, I carried them to see mother. Then Alan de- 
clared he must go down town to see to his business, and I was left to 
entertain Nannie until dinner. We spent the time in talking. She 
gave me a glowing description of her beautiful home, her dear father 
and mother, and then went on to speak of the merits of that very 
best brother there was in the world, her darling Alan, 
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“T have everything that heart can desire to make me happy except 
a sister, and I have been hoping for the last five years that Alan 
would marry and give me one. I have invited all the nicest and the 
prettiest and the sweetest girls I could find for hundreds of miles 
around to stay with me, just to make him fall in love, and he won’t do 
it. He is such a queer, obstinate old darling! Just think, he is 
nearly thirty, and he has never been seriously in love in his life! 
Why, I have been engaged three times already, and I am not eighteen. 
Are you engaged, Nora?” 

“No indeed, ’m not. Brooke and I never see a gentleman from 
one month’s end to another ; that is—I mean—I forgot to tell you 
we have a young man who boards with us.” 

“You have! What’s his name? Is he handsome?” 

“His name is—is Page,” I stammered. “You'll see him at 
dinner.” Nannie looked as if she would like to ask some more ques- 
tions concerning this young gentleman, but my confusion and hesita- 
tion caused: her to change the subject. I was sorry that her curiosity 
was aroused, for I feared she might confuse Brooke by too close ob- 
servation, I hoped most sincerely that my sister would feel a nervous 
dread of encountering these cousins, and would dine at ‘ Butcher’s ”’ 
to-day at least ; but no, putting off disagreeable encounters wasn’t her 
way. Ata quarter to six she entered the parlor where Alan, Nannie, 
and I were sitting. No embarrassment was visible in her manner, 
though a burning flush mounted to her brow when I hesitatingly and 
confusedly introduced her as Mr. Page. Then there ensued an awk- 
ward silence, which I broke. by asking them to excuse me for a few 
moments, and I went out and hurried up dinner, thinking ¢ha¢ the 
best thing to do under the circumstances. One can always find some- 
thing to talk about at the table’; moreover, pauses are not awkward 
when our mouths are filled with good things in the shape of fish, fowl, 
or flesh. 

My diversion was an effectual one. On the dining-room wall hung 
several sketches of Brooke’s that she had given me. Alan admired 
these exceedingly. His encomiums pleased Brooke, because, as she 
told me afterwards, “‘he didn’t praise them. just because he hadn’t 
anything else to say; he showed. that he really knew what he was 
talking about, and he meant what he said.” The sketches led to a 
discussion on art in general, whereupon my sister waxed eloquent. I 
saw Nannie’s pretty blue eyes watching admiringly Brooke’s beautiful, 
radiant face. Alan talked well. Nannie and I chimed in occasionally. 
Altogether the much-dreaded meeting passed off admirably.  ~ 

That night, some time after we had dispersed to our several apart- 
ments, a tall, white-robed. figure glided into my room, It was Brooke, 
who had chosen this occasion for a confidential interview. 

“Nora, didn’t I act admirably?” she said complacently. “TI wish 
you would give me lozenges. or-something for my throat ; it is just as. 
hoarse as can be from having to speak gruffly, like a man.” 

“You ought never to ,have gotten yourself into this perape, I 
replied, in an elder-sister tone. 

“Now, Nora, don’t, I beseech you! Is it my fault that I am a sort 
of hobbledehoy, twixt a girl and a boy, instead of being aman? Oh 
if I were, wouldn’t I marry Nannie to-morrow! She is so lovely.” 
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' “Perhaps she mightn’t marry you,” I answered dryly. 

“T shouldn’t be afraid of that. You could take Alan, I’d marry 
Nannie, and we would all go to Georgia to live. But there’s no use 
counting chickens that couldn’t possibly be hatched under any 
circumstances —” 

“Good gracious, Brooke! there is somebody knocking at the door!” 
I interrupted, in an alarmed whisper. 

“ Don’t open it until I hide under the bed,” she said, at the same 

time vanishing*from my sight like a vision. 
’ I opened the door and found Nannie outside. 

“May I come in, Nora?” she asked ; “ I’m not the least bit sleepy, 
and I do so long to have a talk with you.” 

“Certainly,” I replied, not as cordially as I might had Brooke been 
in her own bed instead of under mine. 

Nannie came in, seated herself in a low chair, and commenced at 
once upon the topic I least cared to discuss. ‘Nora, isn’t his face 
beautiful?” she said enthusiastically ; “not handsome, but just the 
‘most beautiful face I ever beheld! Those dark eyes of his are 
glorious.” - 

“ Whose?” I asked, rather coldly. : 

“Why, Mr. Page’s of course,”’ she replied, looking astonished. 
“ Don’t you think him handsome?” 

“ Perhaps —rather — but too conceited-looking.”” Just then I heard 
a movement under the bed. 

“Have you mice here?” asked Nannie innocently ; “I am awfully 
afraid of robbers and mice. I look under my bed every night to see 
if there isn’t a man under it. Alan says I am a goose for my pains, 
because if there was a man it would be a great deal better for him to 
take my things and go than to frighten me to death when I saw him. 
By the way, Nora, how do you like Alan? . He likes you ever so 
much. I do hope you will like him; it would be splendid to have 
you for a sister.” 

“What a big castle you are building, minus the foundation, 
’ Nannie!” I replied, laughing and blushing. 

Ves, Iam afraid the foundation zs wanting. There is that hand- 
some Mr, Page in the way, and there may be dozens of others for all 
that I know.” 

“Poor girls like myself, Nannie, don’t have dozens of fellows 
flocking around them. JI don’t know one young gentleman’ in 
Baltimore —”’ ee 

“Except Mr. Page,” corrected Nannie. 

“Ves, Cxeapeir. Page.” * ‘ . 

“Talking of young gentlemen reminds me to ask you if you ever 
heard of a Mr. Remcott?) He was Alan’s most ‘intimate college 
friend. He lives somewhere here in Baltimore, and Alan said he 
intended to hunt him up. Good heavens! Nora, there zs somebody 
_undér that bed! That noise frightened you too ; you look’as white 

as a ghost.” bil ; : 

“Nonsense, Nannie,” I replied steadily: “You are nervous ‘and 
fanciful ; I must send you off to bed. I feel right tired myself, and 
I think a long night’s rest will do us both good. ‘To-morrow is to be 
devoted to shopping, you know.” 
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“Very well, give me my kiss and I’m off. If you don’t mind 
robbers in your room you are welcome to them, I’m sure.” Whereupon 
Nannie kissed me and disappeared. 

I took care to lock my door before I allowed my other guest to 
emerge from her hiding-place. Brooke’s face as she crept out from 
under the bed presented a queer mixture of saucy triumph and of 
dismal forebodings. 

“You see, Nora,” she said, “others can admire me if my own 
sister don’t.” . 

“Hush, Brooke, and go off to bed, or you'll be getting me into more 
scrapes ; you tiresome, silly child!” 

“But, Nora, isn’t it too bad that Alan should know Mr. Remcott? 
I wouldn’t meet Am in private life for anything in the world.” 

“T don’t see why you should mind 47m more than Alan.” 

“If you knew him you’d see. You know, Nora, I’m‘not naturally > 
timid ; but when Mr. Remcott looks at me with those gray eyes of his 
my face gets.as red as—as red flannel; and when he asks me a 
question I squéak out a meek little Yes or No like a big idiot. Dear 
me, Nora, the clock is twelve! Good-night, my little pet, late hours 
don’t suit us busy people.” 

“That is what I have been trying to impress upon you for the last 
ten minutes.” 

“Hush, child, don’t scold,” and Brooke kissed me and vanished. 


“Nora, did you ever hear of a Mr. Remcott?” asked Alan the 
next morning, as we sat around the breakfast-table idly talking before 
we commenced our day’s work. 

“The very question I asked last night when robbers interrupted 
us,” laughed Nannie. 

“JT have heard of Mr. Remcott. Mr. Page knows him,” said I to 
Alan. 

“He is my employer,” interjected Brooke abruptly, not lifting her 
eyes from her plate. 

“Tndeed!” exclaimed Alan, much surprised. ‘‘ Then I will walk 
down to his place of business with you, if you have no objection. I 
suppose there is no doubt about his being the same Guy Remcott that 
I know. He has no brothers, and I have heard him say that his 
family were the only Remcotts in Baltimore.” 

“Tt is the same,” replied Brooke, briefly. 

“ Alan has raved over him ever since he came home from college. 
I am dying to see him. Alan, do get him to come here. Mr. Page, 
do you think him so perfectly splendid?” 

“T scarcely know him well enough to form an opinion, 
Brooke, not very candidly, to say the least of it. 

“ Silly Nannie,” said her brother, “you have worked yourself up to 
such a pitch of expectation that you would be disappointed in 
Remcott if he were Apollo himself. How often must I tell you that 
he isn’t particularly handsome, nor brilliantly agreeable, nor any of 
that sort of thing. He is honest and truthful toa fault, with: plenty 
of obstinacy, yet so gentle withal that he forces you into doing what 
he wishes whether you want to or not.” ~ : 
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“TI should like to see him make me do what I don’t want to,” said 
Nannie, with a toss of her pretty head. 

“Wait until he fixes those steel-gray eyes of hison you. They have 
more power than ever now, fancy, for directly after leaving college 
he travelled over Europe, Asia, and Africa. He is now doubtless 
learned in all the wisdom of the—” 

“Now, Alan, don’t commence to rave again,” interrupted Nannie, 
saucily ; “see how patiently Mr. Page is waiting. Go at once and 
behold your pheenix.”’ 

“T am ready when Mr. Page is,” said Alan, rising. “Is there 
anything I can do for you girls down town?” 

“Nothing, except to keep yourself out of the way while we are 
shopping. Men are such bores on such occasions, aren’t they, Nora?” 

“ Bores or not, they don’t wish to intrude on ‘sich-like occasions,’ 
I can tell you,” said Alan, following my sister, who had gone for her 
hat. 

The bare mention of Mr. Remcott’s name seemed sufficient to 
subdue this bright animated sister of mine into silence and humility ; 
in consequence thereof I felt no slight curiosity to see this wonderful 
being who exercised such a tremendous influence over her. I was 
not, however, destined to behold him yet awhile, and Brooke was 
triumphant. She and Alan on reaching the publishing-house dis- 
covered that Mr. Remcott had been called away suddenly to New 
York, where he would probably remain two weeks. “The very 
luckiest thing that could happen! I think I may safely congratulate 
myself that all danger of meeting him at home is over,” exclaimed 
Brooke, executing a triumphant war-dance around my narrow room ; 
while I, terror-stricken, watched the pitchers and toilet-bottles reeling 
to and fro as if in drunken exultation over her victory. A victory 
celebrated all too soon, for the end was defeat and humiliation. 

Two weeks after Brooke’s war-dance, the following note was 
handed to Nannie: 


“DeEaR Nan: 


“My phoenix has returned, and I have promised to dine with him 
to-day. After dinner he will come home with me, so please to dress 
in your Sunday’s best. And oblige your affectionate 

“Bro. ALAN.” 


“Poor Brooke,” I murmured when I read this note 3 “I hope for 
her sake that this first visit will be his last.” 

“What are you saying to yourself, Nora?” asked Nannie. “ Aren’t 
you glad he’s coming? You look as if you don’t care to see him, 
What must I wear, Nora? Please tell me which of all my dresses 
you like the best.” 
_ “TJ think the black silk walking-dress the most becoming,” I 
answered absently, “Nannie, may I keep this note?” 

“Certainly you may. Read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest it, 
while I carry this bouquet to Cousin Alice.” 
_ I did not care to keep the note to mark, read, and inwardly digest ; 
I wished it to show to Brooke, It annoyed me that Nannie should 
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think I cared to ponder over a few simple words written by her 
brother, yet I did not correct the wrong impression, while I quietly 
put the note in my pocket, and then went down to the parlor to listen 
for the sound of Brooke’s night-key ‘undoing the front door. As soon 
as my sister entered the hall I handed it to her. Her face fell as 
she read it. “By heavens!” she exclaimed, “this is too bad! I 
don’t mind his coming once—I can easily stay upstairs this one 
evening — but he will visit here constantly, just as certain as fate ; 
and oh, Nora, he will surely find out all about me!” 

“Mr. Page,” called out Nannie from the parlor, “I say, Mr. Page, 
please come here!” : 

Brooke seemed disconcerted. ‘Do you think Nannie heard?” 
she whispered. 

“Tt serves you right if she did,” I replied severely; “I told you 
from the very first how it would be.” 

“Nora, ifsyou ever say ‘I told you so’ to me again, I will never 
forgive you to my dying day.” And Brooke turned away indignantly, 
and walked into the parlor. 


TT 


“Mr. Pace, I am so sorry you could not come down into the parlor 
last night, we had such a pleasant time. Mr. Remcott is just as. 
nice as he can be. Don’t you think so, Nora?” So spoke Nannie 
the morning after that young gentleman’s visit. 

“T was a wee bit disappointed in him, I must confess. I don’t 
see anything the least extraordinary about him. He seemed to me 
just a pleasant, gentlemanly young man, rather handsome than other- 
wise. I didn’t find his eyes at all wonderful.” 

“If you wished to hide anything from him you’d change your 
opinion about them,” interjected Brooke abruptly. 

“ Eyes or no eyes, I hope you will like him for my sake, Nora,” and 
Alan looked at me very tenderly. 


This was by no means the first tender glance that Alan had be- — 


stowed upon me, neither were these the first words he had spoken to 
show how much he thought of my likes and dislikes. With Nannie 
and Brooke by — the one to rejoice, the other to grumble over it — I 
could not be blind to the fact that Alan cared for me a very great 
deal. It seemed very wonderful that I, such a commonplace, hum- 
drum, every-day girl, should be loved by such a grand, noble-hearted 
fellow as Alan. Very wonderful and very delightful was it ; the only 
alloy to my pleasure being Alan’s most absurd jealousy of Brooke. 
Skilfully as she played her part, it was utterly impossible that we two 
sisters should not occasionally betray a better understanding between 
ourselves than was consistent with our réle of mere acquaintances. 


She would forget sometimes to be respectful to me, or I would speak — 


: 


to her rather affectionately, and we would find Alan’s dark eyes fixed « 


on me with a gaze of wonder and reproach. . Brooke and I would 


blush guiltily, and would lapse into a formality almost as odd as our — 
former intimacy. On the particular morning that I was speaking of, — 
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Brooke, seeing Alan’s tender glance, looked at me and smiled the 
most provoking, mischievous smile that was ever invented to arouse 
a fellow-creature’s wrath. 

“What are you laughing at, Mr. Page?” I asked crossly. 

“Don’t you wish you knew?” she answered mockingly. 

“T think, Mr. Page, you might find a more respectful way of 
answering my cousin,” said Alan severely. 

This reproof struck Brooke as so absurd that she could only mur- 
mur in the midst of a fit of convulsive laughter, “I beg your pardon, 
Miss Nora.” 

Alan finished his coffee in silence and then left the table. In a 
little while I followed him into the parlor, determined to do my best 
in the way of apologising for Brooke’s impertinence, I went to the 
window where he stood biting his lip and moodily gazing into the 
street. “Alan,” I said gently, “I thought you had too much sense 
to mind the senseless laughter of that foolish boy.” 

“He is no boy,” replied my cousin bitterly. ‘He is a handsome 
young man with plenty of intellect when he chooses to show it. His 
striking beauty might well attract you.” 

“ But it does not attract me at all in the way you fancy.” 

“Nora, be honest with me. Isn’t there some kind of understand- 
ing between you two?” 

“We are not and never could be lovers, if that is what you mean. 
I am fond of him, I acknowledge.” 

“No.need to tell me that,” interrupted Alan vehemently ; “it has 
caused me too many miserable moments. You must have seen how 
much I care for you, Nora. You are the only woman in the world I 
have loved or ever could love. I sometimes fancy you might care for 
me a little in return, but that wretched Page —” 

“Can never come between us, I assure you.” ‘Then rather startled 
by the boldness of my confession, I tried to move away, but Alan had 
both my hands in his. 

“Then, my own darling, you do care for me!” ; 

“Oh, Alan, I am. not worthy — you —so good, so clever,” I mur- 
mured incoherently. 

“T! Why, my darling, you are —” 

“Hush, Alan! I hear footsteps,” and I broke away, hurried across 
the hall, and rushed up-stairs with a degree of precipitation that 
must have surprised Brooke and Nannie, who were leisurely walking 
towards the parlor. 

This was the beginning of Alan’s and my engagement —an en- 
gagement that was to be kept secret, even from Nannie, until Alan’s 
father and mother had been appealed to and their approval bestowed. 
My mother was informed of it and was greatly pleased thereat. Of 
course my a/ter ego, Brooke, must know about it at once, yet it seemed 
an utter impossibility to find a few moments for a private talk with 
her without arousing Alan’s suspicions. It was not until Sunday 
that an opportunity presented itself. On that day Alan, Nannie, and 
I had an engagement to go to St. Luke’s to afternoon service ; but 
when the afternoon came, I could say with truth that I did not feel 
well enough to walk so far. Alan and Nannie insisted on staying at 
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home with me; but it was Nannie’s last Sunday in Baltimore, she 
had not yet been to St. Luke’s, therefore I insisted on Alan’s taking 
her. They finally yielded a reluctant consent and departed. Scarcely 
was the front door closed behind them when Brooke came rushing 
down into the parlor. 

“Oh, Nora,” she exclaimed, “I am so glad they are gone! I 
thought they would never go, and I have so longed to have a quiet 
talk with you.” 

“You haven’t wished it more heartily than I, Brooke. I have avoided 
you because Alan gets so provoked.” 

“What right has he to get angry, I should like to know, unless — 
oh, Nora! you are not engaged to him?” 

“Almost. I mean we are, if his father and mother approve.” 

“Nora, what have you done! You can’t marry him and leave 
me.” 

“You and mother are to live with us, Alan says.” 

“What! give up my business and be dependent on him? No, 
never!” she cried passionately; then adding in a changed tone: 
“Nora, I hear some one in the hall ; who can it be?” She rose and 
walked to the door, where she stood pale and motionless, her dark 
eyes dilated to their fullest extent. 

“Mr, Page, can that be you?” exclaimed a voice whose low soft 
accents I recognised at once. 

“Yes, it is I, Mr. Remcott,” she answered confusedly. “ Will you 
walk in? Here is Nora— Miss Nora, I mean; the others have gone 
to St. Luke’s.” 

“Then I am too late,” said Mr. Remcott, coming in and shaking 
hands with me. “I understood from Alan that all of you were to go, 
and I promised him to join the party if I could get off from an 
engagement in time. How is it that you are at home?” 

“T felt slightly indisposed and was not able to accompany them. 
They have been gone too long for you to overtake them; will you 
not sit down for a while?” 

“Thank you, but ought I to stay? If your head aches as badly as 
I fancy it does, my visit will be a penance.” 

“Your visit will not be a penance, and my head doesn’t ache very 
badly. Why did you fancy so?” 

“From your pallor and from the suffering look about your eyes.” 

“TI don’t see how you could notice all this,” interjected Brooke, 
“having only been here one moment, and not haying seen her but 
once before in your life.” . 

“T am a very close observer,” he replied, looking at her with a 
curious look in his deep gray eyes. She stood by the window, 
seeming undecided whether to fly off to her room or to stay where 
she was; watching Mr. Remcott half shyly, half defiantly, from under 
the shadow of her long lashes. 

“Mr. Page, do sit down,” I said mischievously ; “you look as if 
you were afraid of Mr. Remcott and disposed to fly.” 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself to say such a thing; Mr. 
Remcott will think me.a perfect simpleton. I must go up to my 
room, for I have some letters to finish that I ought to have written 
yesterday. I hope that you will excuse me under the circumstances.” 
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“Vou don’t need any excuse,’ I answered, laughing ; but Mr. 
Remcott looked very grave, and his eyes followed her thoughtfully as 
she left the room. 

“JT have never in my life been more interested in any one than in 
that young Page,” he said presently. 

“He told me you were very kind in taking him at once, without 
recommendation,” I replied, striving,not to look embarrassed while 
sustaining the gaze of those searching eyes. 

“Tt was not a very business-like proceeding, I must admit ; I really 
believe I did it because I was so struck with his singularly beautiful 
face.” 

“T believe he is considered handsome,” I murmured faintly. 

“His face would be perfect if it were not too feminine,” said 
my companion energetically. “It expresses a sensitiveness almost 
womanly ; and that look of innocence and childlike trust in the eyes, 
though to me singularly attractive, does not befit one who has to 
battle with the world.” 

“His eyes to me express obstinacy and wilfulness more than 
anything else.” 

“Ves, I have seen that look in them when I attempt to win his 
confidence. There is some mystery connected with his past, and he 
is evidently afraid that I will penetrate that mystery. He avoids me 
when he can, and when I will inflict myself upon him he is either 
defiant or confused. Isn’t it odd?” 

“Very—yes—I don’t know—lI suppose it is,” I replied. Mr. 
Remcott looked straight at me, and then I discovered how piercing 
those steel gray eyes of his could be. “I know his past life, but I 
am not at liberty to disclose it,” I murmured. “It isn’t anything to 
be ashamed of though.” 

“T know enough of him to feel very sure of that,” replied Mr. 
Remcott warmly ; then, seeing that the subject was evidently an 
embarrassing one to me, he changed it abruptly by saying, “ Alan 
tells me he is perfectly charmed with his visit here. He seems to 
hate dreadfully to leave, and he speaks of coming back soon. I am 
. very much pleased that he should be so delighted with our city.” 

This was what in vulgar parlance would be denominated jumping 
from the frying-pan into the fire. It seemed to me that Mr. Remcott 
must know the cause of Alan’s eager desire to return to Baltimore as 
soon as he could arrange matters at his home. “I wish to goodness 
the man was at the bottom of the sea,” I thought, while coloring 
hotly I made some inarticulate response. Mr. Remcott looked at me 
in a half-amused, half-pitying way, and commenced discoursing on the 
weather. ‘This fertile topic exhausted, he rose to go. I did not press 
him to stay, and in a few moments, Brooke and I once more alone, 
resumed our interrupted conversation. I repeated to my sister all 
that Mr. Remcott had said about her, finishing off with “TI tell you, 
Brooke, for your own sake, that the very best thing you can do for 
yourself is to leave Mr. Remcott’s, or you see if he doesn’t find out 
all about you in two months’ time.” 

“ He is welcome to try,” she answered defiantly. “Why, Nora, it 
would be the silliest thing in the world for me to give up a certain 
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present good for the sake of a vague future evil. No, my little 
darling, I’ll stick to my work, and don’t you disquiet yourself about 
nothing.” Here she flung her arms around me and kissed me 
lovingly. 

“Why, what is the matter?” I exclaimed wonderingly, for Brooke 
started up as if acted upon by an electric shock and gazed horror- 
stricken towards the door. My eyes following the direction of hers, 
encountered Alan’s angry, passionate gaze. He stood for a moment 
motionless as a statue, a strange excitement on his face, a wild 
passion in his eyes ; then he said bitterly, “I fear my untimely arrival 
has disturbed this pleasant téte-4-téte.” 

“Oh, Alan! don’t be angry, please,” I cried desperately. 

“Don’t mind him!” exclaimed Brooke. “If he can’t trust you 
his love isn’t worth having. You have a perfect right to act as you 
please.” 

“Certainly she has,” answered Alan quietly ; “only it is well that 
I came in just then, instead of Nannie and Remcott.” 

“Please hush, both of you!” I cried in a tone of utter misery. 

“What are they saying disagreeable, Nora? Alan, what fibs have 
you been telling on me? I certainly heard my name just now,” 
said Nannie, who entered the room just then, followed by Mr. 
Remcott. Their presence was an intense relief, for the strong 
restraint that Alan had imposed upon himself was fast giving way, 
and above all I dreaded a scene between him and Brooke. At the 
sound of Nannie’s voice his face regained somewhat its usual ex- 
pression. 

“Do you think I would trouble myself to make up fibs about you, 
you egotistical little girl?” he said, with a faint attempt at playfulness, 
and then turned on his heel and left the room. i 

“T verily believe Alan is jealous,” said Nannie, laughingly. ‘ What 
have you been doing to him, Nora? By the way, are you not sur- 
prised to see us back so soon? There wasn’t any service, so we had 
our long walk for nothing. Not altogether for nothing either,” she 
added, looking at Mr. Remcott coquettishly, “for only three squares 
from here we met him, and made him turn back in spite of himself.” 

“Because ‘himself’ zshed to turn back,” smiled Mr. Remcott, 
“and was only deterred by the fear of inflicting too much of his 
society on your sick cousin.” 

“Nora, you ave looking wretchedly ; you are too sick to be down 
here. I will take care of Mr. Remcott; you go at once to your 
room and lie down,” said Nannie, with a pretty air of tyranny. 

“Yes, you had better,” said Mr. Remcott, decisively. 

“Tf you are determined to get rid of me, there is nothing left for 
me to do but go,” I answered, feeling intensely relieved, for to sit 
quietly and feign to enjoy Nannie’s lively chit-chat was more than I 
could do that Sunday afternoon. 

Half an hour later Brooke stole quietly into my room, locked the 
door behind her, and crept gently to my bed, where I lay with my 
head buried in the pillow sobbing bitterly. 

“Nora, you are very sick, I’m afraid,” she said anxiously. 

“Go away,” I sobbed, “or you’ll be found out.” 
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“No I won't. Alan is shut up in his room, and Nannie is enter- 
taining Mr. Remcott in the parlor ; besides, I had rather proclaim my 
identity from the top of the Washington Monument than have you sick 
and not be with you. Do you feel very badly, darling?” and she 
gently smoothed the tangled mass of hair that strewed the pillow. 

“ T am not sick ; my head aches a little, that is all.” 

“Then don’t cry so, dear; it will make your head worse.” 

“T can’t help it. He is so unhappy ; he'll go home on Tuesday 
perfectly wretched.” 

“Let him go,” interjected Brooke savagely. “TI didn’t believe you 
could be such a simpleton, Nora, as to make yourself miserable about 
him. I haven’t the least bit of sympathy for you,” and Brooke 
marched indignantly out of the room. 


IV. 


“ Brooke, why are you home so early to-day?” 

“ Because I have an engagement with Mr. Remcott this afternoon,” 
replied my sister grandly. ‘Don’t you feel jealous, dear?” 

“ Please, Brooke, don’t joke about ¢at.” 

“ Joking apart, Nora, you are a great goose, about Alan. Here he 
has been away a whole month without making the slightest attempt 
towards reconciliation, and yet you are pining for him like — like the 
worm in the bud. Where has your pride all gone to?” 

“You don’t understand such things, Brooke, you are too much of 
a child —” 

“ Child indeed!” she interrupted indignantly. “I am old enough 
to possess a little common sense, and that tells me it is silly in the ex- 
treme to love a man who doesn’t love you, when there is another per- 
fectly devoted to you worth a thousand of him.” 

“Stick to facts, Brooke. In the first place, Mr. Remcott isn’t 
perfectly devoted to me.” 

“Then why does he come here nearly every day? Why does he 


take you to drive twice a week? Why does he send you flowers? 


Why —” here Brooke paused to take breath. 

“Fe does it because he is Alan’s friend. He isn’t as nice as Alan, 
and he doesn’t come here every day, not by a good deal. Even 
if he did love me, and if Alan had ceased to care for me, and if he 
were a thousand times nicer than he, I couldn’t stop caring for Alan 
all in a moment. You might as well say I ought to love Nannie 
better than yourself because she is prettier, better tempered, and more 
polite to me than you are.” 

“Do you think her so very beautiful?” Here Brooke stole a furtive 


. glance towards the mirror. “ But that is entirely another thing ; your 


love for me is the growth of years, your love for Alan sprang up, like 
Jonah’s gourd, in a day.” 

“ Haven't I told you a hundred times, Brooke, that it doesn’t take 
years to perfect that kind of love ; but you can’t understand, and 
there is no use talking about it. Tell me about your engagement 
with Mr. Remcott,” I said, abandoning once more the attempt to im- 
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press upon Brooke’s unbelieving mind the fact that love is a matter of 
taste and temperament, not of prudence. It seemed strange that she, 
so much more romantic and imaginative than I, should outrival one 
of Miss Edgeworth’s heroines in her matter-of-fact way of looking at 
the great fountain of all romance and poetry. 

“That will be much more sensible,” she said. “There is never 
any use talking to me about broken hearts and undying love ; I wouldn’t 
believe in them if I could, and I couldn’t if I would. Here is how 
my engagement with Mr. Remcott was brought about,” and Brooke 
went on to relate the morning’s events. 

“Mr. Page, will you drive out to the Park with me this afternoon ?” 
Mr. Remcott had asked, when by dint of management he had found 
himself alone in his private room with Brooke early in the day. 

“TI don’t think I can spare the time, thank you,” replied my sister, 
with her hand on the door-knob. 

“You have urged that same excuse on three like occasions. Have 
‘you any especial reason for disliking to go? because if you haven’t, 
you would oblige me very much by sparing the time.” 

“ Of course I haven’t any especial reason for refusing, except that I 
ought not to leave my work ; but wouldn’t somebody else do just as 
well ?” 

“No,” replied Mr. Remcott ; “no one will answer my purpose ex- 
cept yourself. I wish to try a horse that I think of buying, and I 
would like your opinion concerning his speed and other qualities.” 

Brooke’s eyes sparkled ; horses were her delight. “Ill go,” she 
said, drawing a long breath. “But how did you know that I knew 
anything about horses ?” 

“You have spent the greater part of your life in the country, you 
tell me — a country boy who doesn’t know something about horses is 
a dusus nature,” replied Mr. Remcott sententiously. 

“T wish you wouldn’t be all the time jumping to conclusions about 
me,” returned my sister petulantly. 

“Suppose I reached some of these conclusions by very slow de- 
grees, do you think they would be any more certain?” 

“No, sir—that is—I don’t know what you mean. What time 
must I’ be ready for you this afternoon?” she said, becoming all at 
once intensely respectful. 

“T will call for you at five o’clock. You may leave off work at 
four.” 

“Yes, Sir; thank you,” and Brooke departed with-a light heart. 
The prospect of a drive was very delightful, somewhat marred as it 
was by the thought of a téte-A-téte with Mr. Remcott; yet she no 
longer dreaded him as at first. He no longer asked troublesome ques- 
tions concerning her past; he had not since that memorable Sun- 
day afternoon, and Brooke flattered herself that all his former suspi- 
cion was forgotten. I myself did not feel at all sure of that last, 
but I saw that my sister was ill at ease with herself and unhappy on 
my account, therefore I did all in my power to lessen her anxieties. 
When Alan went away angry and suspicious, taking with him all the 
joy and brightness out of my life, I tried hard for Brooke’s sake to 
fight off the consequent languor and depression, but I could not suc- 
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ceed. Brooke saw it and was unhappy. She tried after a fashion of 
her own to cure me of my liking for my cousin. She abused him and 
lauded Mr. Remcott, she laughed at me, she derided all love, she 
preached prudence, and finally, finding all her mental stimulus of no 
avail, resorted to physical means, and insisted on dosing me with Ex- 
tract of Malt and Iron. Thus her days were passed in a perpetual 
state of solicitude with regard to me, an undying wrath with regard 
to Alan, and a constant struggle against an internal conviction that 
she ought to write and tell him the truth. I was afraid this state of 
mind might affect her health, and I gladly welcomed any event that 
would, divert her from her troubles. I was as delighted as herself 
when I heard of Mr. Remcott’s invitation to drive. Fully half an 
hour before the appointed time we seated ourselves at the parlor 
window to wait for him. Whenever she heard a horse Brooke’s 
face would flush, and she would crane her neck out of the win- 
dow to discover perhaps a family carriage, or perhaps a baker’s 
wagon. Mr. Remcott seemed late, though in reality it wanted 
five minutes of five when his spirited horse stopped before our 
door. Brooke, not waiting for him to descend from the buggy, 
rushed out of the house, sprang up beside him, and in a second they 
were driving away rapidly. ‘That drive to the Park was one of those 
rare cases in which the fruition of an enjoyment fully equals the ex- 
pectation. The afternoon was charming, very still and calm, not a 
breath stirring the tender green leaves that the trees were just putting 
forth, yet the rapid motion created a soft wind that played in Brooke's 
clustering curls while they passed through the smiling country which 
the sunlight bathed in its magic glow. Even with a dull companion 
my sister would have been happy, but Mr. Remcott was anything but 
dull. He talked little himself, the fascination of his manner consist- 
ing in the way he had of leading people on to talk of themselves, 
the most interesting subject in the world to the one concerned. In 
their drive to the Park, however, Mr. Remcott carefully abstained 
from any personal topic. He spoke of books, and Brooke, not much 
of a reader herself, listened eagerly to the lore, no longer dry and 
disagreeable when distilled through the alembic of his brain. He 

ave her amusing pictures of his travels in the East, and watched 
_ smilingly the breathless awe with which she listened. It was not until 
they were returning homewards that he led Brooke on to descant on 
_ her hopes of a brilliant future as an artist. Then with glowing cheek 
and kindling eye she described the glorious future of her dreams, he 
listening with a quiet smile that she was too self-engrossed to detect. 

“You care nothing, I see, for the joys of domestic life. Do you 
never picture to yourself a home brightened by a loving wife and 
happy children?” 

“No,” replied Brooke unsteadily, crimsoning beneath his steady 
gaze, and conscious of a strange thrill such as she had never felt 
before. 

“T don’t see how it is possible to live constantly with Miss Nora 
and not love her,” he continued. 

“Perhaps you don’t,” responded Brooke mischievously ; “but you 
must remember that different people have different tastes. Besides, 
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the very familiarity of domestic intercourse might destroy the romance 
that they say is an essential ingredient of love. Mr. Remcott, I 
would certainly buy this horse if I were you.” 

“He is a fast trotter, but I don’t like the way he has of shying. 
But to return to Miss Nora; don’t you think she is looking very 
badly ?” 

Brooke started as if she had been shot. ‘ I—don’t — know,” she 
replied uneasily. 

“Then I am sure you have not observed her closely of late.” 

“Yes I have, and I ave noticed it,” she said suddenly, “and I 
think it very silly of her to be worried by such a trifle.” 

“As what?” he asked. 

“ As love and all that sort of thing,” blurted out Brooke. 

“But that sort of thing isn’t a trifle, as you will discover some 
day.” 

“Never!” said Brooke, irritated by his air of superiority. “My 
peace of mind shall never be disturbed by any such nonsense,” and 
she looked him fully in the eyes as she spoke. : 

“We will see,” remarked her companion quietly. “In the mean- 
while I wish you to aid me in a work I intend to undertake.” 

“What is it?’’ she asked, interested at oncé. 

“T think I see an evil caused by you, and with your assistance I 
can remedy it. I am sure you are too generous to withhold that as- 
sistance.” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” she said wonderingly. 

“T refer to Alan’s and Miss Nora’s affair.” 

“T don’t see what business it is of yours to meddle with what don’t 
concern you,” she said, blazing up at once. 

“Tt is my business because I don’t like to see two people miserably 
unhappy when it is so easy to set things straight.” He watched her 
more earnestly than before. Repressed passion: glanced from her 
bright eyes, her scarlet lip curled scornfully, and her fingers were 
clinched with nervous meaning. 

“A modern Quixote, upon my soul! What has caused you to con- 
jure up this giant out of a windmill?” responded she scornfully. 

“Tt has not taken very much penetration on my part to discover 
that you area girl. I received a letter from Alan this morning; he 
is thoroughly wretched. It requires only a slight explanation from 
you to make him perfectly happy. I think it your duty to miake this 
explanation.” 

“You are unkind, cruel!” she cried sharply and_ passionately. 
‘What business is it of yours to tell me my duty?” 

“T do it for your own sake as well as Alan’s. You are a brilliant, 
careless, spoiled child, true-hearted and lovable, but very foolish. If 
you realised the misery your self-will has caused, you have sufficient 
nobility of nature to sacrifice your pleasure for the sake of others.” 

“No I haven’t,” she answered roughly. 

“TJ will read you Alan’s letter and we will see. Here, take the reins 
while I search my pockets for it.” / ec 

“T will of course listen to the letter,” she said haughtily, “but I 
tell you candidly that it is perfectly useless for you to dictate terms 
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to me ; no one in the world shall make me do what I don’t wish to. 
You have guessed my secret ; you can betray it if you choose, but if 
you do I will never forgive you. I wish I had never laid my eyes on 
you.” 

In reply Mr. Remcott quietly unfolded the letter and commenced 
to read. They were now on a quiet street only a few squares from 
our house. Mr. Remcott had purposely avoided Garden street on ac- 
count of the noise. As he read the first few lines Brooke listened 
quietly, almost indifferently, but presently her brows contracted ; 
she gave the reins a quick jerk, and impatiently touched the horse 
with the whip. In a second the horse darted off in a wild gallop. 
Remcott seized the reins, but it was too late. The excited animal, 
beyond all control, dashed along with frightful rapidity. A crowd 
collected as if by magic; their loud shouts and cries only caused 
him to rush along the more swiftly. Just back of our house he 
turned a sharp corner, the buggy knocked against a lamp-post, there 
was a noise of smashing, still louder shouts, and Brooke and Mr. 
Remcott were thrown violently to the ground. 

Brooke staggered to her feet almost unhurt, to find her companion 
lying insensible on the pavement. Pale as death, she stooped down 
and endeavored to raise him, but the task was beyond her strength. 
“ Some one take him up, please ; I will show you where to carry him,” 
she said to the people around. They obeyed her. I met them at 
our door bearing their lifeless burden, my sister leading the way. 

“Oh, Nora, I have killed him!” she cried wildly, and fled upstairs, 
impelled by some unreasoning instinct to hide her agony from the 
curious eyes around. I summoned sufficient presence of mind to 
have Mr. Remcott borne into my own room, and to despatch a boy 
in quest ‘of a physician. But before the latter could arrive, Mr. 
Remcott, awakened to sense and pain, slowly unclosed his eyes. 
They rested on Brooke’s white, terror-stricken face. 

“Oh, Mr. Remcott !” she cried passionately, “then I haven’t killed 
you?” 

In reply he held out his hand and clasped hers, then cold as death. 
“Do not be frightened,” he said slowly ; “I am not much hurt. My 
left arm pains me a little. It was all my fault.” 

Just then I entered) the room with the doctor. The latter went to 
the bedside, and in a moment or two turned to me, saying in his 
_ abrupt fashion, “ Young lady, you must leave the room while I examine 
my patient to see what damage is done. By the way, Sir, here is a 
letter of yours that was picked up and handed to me a moment ago.” 

“Give it to Miss Nora; it is for her,” said Mr. Remcott, feebly. 

I took the torn and soiled epistle, and glancing at it slightly, 
recognised Alan’s handwriting. Blushing deeply, I put it hastily 
away. 

“Now go,” said the doctor. 

“T am going,” I replied ;““but—” Here I looked at Brooke. 

“J will stay,” said Brooke decidedly. 

“Yes, stay,” said the doctor; “I see you have enough nerve for 
anything. I may require your assistance.” And so Brooke stayed 
while the arm was examined, found to be broken, and while it was 
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set. She neither screamed nor fainted, though the color fled even 
from her lips. Nor was the trial to her endurance yet over. The 
day after the accident fever set in, and Mr. Remcott’s life hung on a 
thread. His only near relatives, his two married sisters, were in 
Europe ; and except Brooke, there seemed to be no one who took any 
deep interest in his fate. “He has no one but me,’ she said; ‘I 
will attend to him until he recovers, or —or dies. Itis my duty.” 

“Tt is not, your duty to wear yourself out,” I answered OT have 
asked the doctor to engage a hired nurse, and she will be here 
directly.” 

“I shall never leave him, all the same,” she said. And she kept 
her word. My proud sister, meeker than any child, watched through 
the long days and weary nights, listening with passionate, woeful eyes 
to the muttered fancies, or trying to soothe by gentle ministrations ; . 
her beautiful face sadder and more careworn than I had ever seen 
it, yet with a sweet mysterious humility therein that increased tenfold 
its wondrous beauty. 

Once in the silence of the night I crept into the room, to find the 
nurse snoring in an easy-chair, and Brooke kneeling by the bedside 
bathing the thin, restless hands of the sick man with hot tears. 
“Oh, Brooke, don’t!” I said in a horror-struck whisper. 

“Go away,” she said ; “how can you know the sting of the remorse 
that I endure! I have prayed and prayed that God would take me 
and leave him. God is cruel or he would listen to me.” 

“Think of me, darling ; what could I do without you?” 

“You would be a thousand times better off without me, Haven’t 
I ruined your life by my selfishness?” 

“No, you have not. I read Alan’s letter to Mr. Remcott; he loves 
me, and he is coming on again next week to see if I cannot clear 
myself of suspicion.” 

“I am glad,” she said, in a far-away dreamy voice. ‘ Hush, he 
moves! You had better go.” ie 

“Mayn’t I stay with you and help you to watch? The doctor says 
the crisis will be to-night.” 

“No, you must not stay. Please go now, Nora, and take that 
snoring thing with you,” she said, looking contemptuously ‘at the 
slumbering nurse. “See, he sleeps; he will wake either to life or 
death.” 

All through the silent watches of the night Mr. Remcott slept, with 
Brooke alone beside him, waiting in mute suspense for the deep 
slumber to end. Just as the pale dawn came glimmering in, the sick 
man opened his eyes and looked straight into Brooke’s pale, eager 
face. “Where am I?” he asked wearily. 

“You are saved, thank God!” cried she bursting into tears. “If 
you had died, I could never, never have forgiven myself.” 

“Ah, I remember all now! the drive — Alan’s letter. I was too 
harsh with you, dear child; you must forgive me.” 

“Forgive you/” cried Brooke, passionately, “when I have almost 
killed you! Oh,’ Mr. Remcott, God has been very good to me ; I will 
try never to be selfish or cruel again.” “| . 

“Neither selfish nor cruel,” he murmured softly, “only a little 
thoughtless and self-willed.” 
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“You do not remember all, or you would not try to extenuate my 
folly and deceit.” 

‘J remember everything,” he answered, looking into her sweet eyes 
that were shining from recent tears. 

“That I ama girl? That I made Alan and Nora miserable sooner 
than renounce my selfish folly ?” 

“Yes, everything.” 

“ And you do not despise me?” 

“Despise you! I loved you better than anything else in the world 
when suffering had not taught you humility and gentleness. How 
infinitely dearer are you to me now that you realise the highest ideal 
of my dreams.” A man of Mr. Remcott’s quiet temperament would 
probably never have been moved to utter such an exaggerated senti- 
ment as this last had Brooke been less beautiful. But the tenderness 
that subdued the dark brilliant eyes, the crimson flush of shame that 
dyed her cheeks, the mute pathos of the perfect lips, would have 
stirred the blood and quickened the pulse of the coldest man. Mr. 
Remcott was not slow to appreciate this marvellous beauty. All the 
love and admiration that can light up the languid eyes of a sick man 
were in his as she said sadly : 

“You must not flatter me; it makes me hate myself. All these 
long days and nights, when I could do nothing but wait patiently, I 
have been thinking, thinking. I saw how I commenced my life 
fancying myself superior to Nora and every one else ; I thought I 
could choose my own way, flinging aside every obstacle that interfered 
with my ambitious aims. Then I learned to know you. Your gentle- 
ness and kindness touched me, and for that very reason I avoided you. 
I struggled against my liking for you ; I ridiculed and derided love, 
having a secret dread of it all the while. Then came your illness, 
and I learned how pride, ambition, intellect, and everything else sink 
into insignificance when death comes near. What did I care about 
being great and distinguished if I lost you?” 

“ My own darling,” murmured Mr. Remcott, “I was not blind to 
the struggle ; yet I hardly dared hope that it would end as it has. It 
seemed almost impossible that love could teach you humility.” 

“Yet it has. By the way,” she added, looking into his face with a 
bright smile, “I wonder what Nora would say if she heard me declare 
that my only desire shall be to serve you and live for you?” 

“Here she is to answer for herself,” said Mr. Remcott, who had 
seen me enter while Brooke was talking. 

“JT would say, darling,” I replied coming forward, “ that this is the 
only end I could desire to the career of my sister Brooke.” 


L. F. W. 


ON THE BRINK. 


LARE, my pet, you are dull to-night 
As you sit and watch in your curtained gloom, 
Like a hgoded nun, the gray twilight 
* Come stealing into the room. 


The sentinel trees lift spectral arms 
And guard the old house round about; 
And the wind, like a child in its vague alarms, 
Goes sobbing in and out; 


Losing itself in the pallid drifts 
Of the pitiless, changeless snow-waste there, 
Till its plaintive, querulous moaning shifts 
To a wail of wild despair. 


You are thinking, I know, as you nestle down, 
Of the words I spoke in our ride to-day, 
When the great elm-branches bare and brown 
Stood ghastly against the gray. 
Of the hand that crept so close to your own 
It almost touched that fluttering palm, 
Till Black Bess champed at the rein loose thrown, 
And chafed at the sudden calm. 


Of the long, long ride o’er the trackless snow ; 
Of the vows that were vowed, and the plighted troth ; 
And now, of the bliss we each shall know 
Till the good God takes us both. 


These are your thoughts. And I?—what I think, 
Truly, my dear, it were hard to say! 
Hard to spell out the dreams that link 
To-day to yesterday. 


A man’s thoughts vary so much, in truth, 
From a woman’s! The riddle of life to him 
Is so different a thing! although, forsooth, 
Hardly a whit less dim! 


And so, perhaps, this is why to-night 
While you are dreaming of me alone, 
Crowning my brows with a crown of light, 

One idol on one throne; 
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I, on my part, sitting idly here, 
See in the curtained alcove’s gloom 
Other faces than yours, loved otherwhere, 
And girt with love’s sad doom. 


I loye you now: well, I loved Cerise :— 
At least so I thought—so I said, maybe, 
When only the moon and the aspen trees 
Listened to her and to me. 


And, verily, as with a shy surprise 
You looked up once as I spoke to you, 
I could almost have sworn they were Justine’s eyes 
Brimful of the smile I knew! 


Well, well, Love’s a traitor at best, they say; 
These things are past, gone, vanished quite! 
I cannot tell why their ghosts should stray 
Through this quiet room to-night. 


Pshaw! Justine is a gay Marquise ; 
I dined last year at her lord’s chateau. 
And I danced with /a fille de ma belle Certse 
At Paris, a month ago! 
@ 


The past is past, and the dead are dead ; 
Buried or married, brunette and blonde. 
When the tears are wept and the prayers are said, 
The wise man looks beyond. 


And so, my Clare, I come back to you— 
A pest for aye on such thoughts as these !— 
Your heart, my pet, is as pure and true 
As the snow under yonder trees. 


Do you know as you lean by the window there, 

’Twixt the light within and the gloom without, 
- With that changeful gleam in your golden hair 
And your mouth with its pretty pout, 


You look so peaceful and pure and calm, 
I could almost think that an angel stood 
With a crown of joy and a cup of balm, 
’Twixt my evil and my good. 


Yon waste outside with its drifts of snow, 
Is the old life gone forever by ; 
And you, dear, framed in this crimson glow, 
My star in my new sky. 
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The night has. fallen heavy .and chill, 
The rain has wept itself to sleep; 
The fire burns. low, the house is still; 
. The silence isso deep 


I think even Clare has gone away 
In a golden dream from this dull earth’s shade 
To the Land of Nod, where the angels stray : 
And the pansies never fade. 


I will cross the room with a step like air! 
A kiss, I have heard said, long ago 
Waked a sleeping maiden :— why, really, Clare! 
I have a right, you know! 


BARTON GREY. 


THE BATTLE OF DRURY’S BLUFF. 
May 16, 1864. ; 


N arriving at Drury’s Bluff on the morning of the 14th of Mays 
O 1864, I found the place defended by about 10,000 .Confederate 
troops, and invested by Gen. Butler with from 25,000 to 30,000 men. 
I despatched at once an officer to the President to suggest that I 
should be reinforced immediately by a part of the garrison of Rich- 
mond and about r0,ooo men from Lee’s army, to enable me to take 
the offensive at daybreak the next morning, promising to capture or 
destroy the whole of Butler’s army during that day, when I would be 
able to move at once to the assistance of Gen. Lee, by crossing the 
James River and the Chickahominy to attack Gen. Grant on his left 
flank and rear, whilst Gen. Lee would attack him in front.. 

I felt confident that Grant’s forces would be so crippled by this 
sudden onset at the very time that they would first hear of Butler’s 
defeat, that they would be paralysed for the rest of the season, and - 
the road to Washington might thereby be open to the Confederates for 
an offensive movement ; moreover, that city was then. defended only by 
a small garrison, nearly all the troops having been withdrawn there- 
from some time previously to reinforce Gen. Grant. But the Presi- 
dent fearing to withdraw any troops from Gen. Lee at that time (ex- 
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cept one division of about 5000 men then at Richmond, which was 
sent me the next evening, under Gen. Ransom), felt compelled to 
reject this plan, which might have enabled us to dictate peace in the 
capital of the United States. The probabilities of success now ap- 
pear greater when we find that Gen. Grant reports he was compelled 
at that period to remain inactive several days to await further re- 
inforcements. 

The annexed correspondence with Gen. Bragg and President Davis, 
and my official report, will, it is believed, give a clear and authentic 
account of this battle. 


HEADQUARTERS DeEp’r N. C. AND So. VA. 
Drury’s Buurr, Afay 14//, 1864. 
GEN. BRAxTon BRAGG, 
Gen. Com'g C. S. Armies, Richmond, Va. 


Considering the vital importance of the issue involved, and resting 
upon the success of the plan I suggested to you this morning, I have 
deemed it desirable and appropriate that its substance should be 
briefly communicated in writing, as follows: 

Gen. Lee’s army at Guinea’s Station and my command at this place 
are on nearly a right line passing through Richmond, Grant’s army 
being on the left flank and Butler’s on the right ; our lines are thus 


interior. 


Butler’s aim is unquestionably to invest and turn Drury’s Bluff, 
threaten and hold the Petersburg and Danville railroads, open the 
obstructions in the river at Fort Drury for the passage of war-vessels, 
necessitating then the retreat of Gen. Lee to the lines about Rich- 
mond. 

With the railroads held by the enemy, Grant in front and Butler in 
rear of the works around Richmond, the capital would be practi- 
cally invested, and the issue might well be dreaded. 

The plan suggested is, that Gen. Lee should fall back to the defen- 


‘sive lines of the Chickahominy, even to the intermediate lines of 


Richmond, sending temporarily to this place 15,000 men of his troops, 


including about 5000 men at Richmond ; immediately upon that ac- 


cessign to my present force I would take the offensive and attack 
Butler vigorously. Such a move properly made would throw me di- 
rectly upon Butler’s communications and (as he now stands) on his 
right flank, well towards the rear; Gen. Whiting should also move 
simultaneously. Butler must be then necessarily crushed or captured, 
and all the stores of that army at Bermuda Hundreds would fall in our 
hands ; an amount probably that would make an interruption in our 
communications for a period of a few days a matter of no serious in- 
convenience. 

The proposed attack should be accomplished in two days at farthest 
after receiving my reinforcements; this done, I would move with 
10,000 more men to the assistance of Gen. Lee than I received from 
him, and Grant’s fate would not long remain doubtful. 
~ The destruction of Grant’s forces would open the way for the re- 
covery of most of our lost territory, as already submitted to you in 
general terms. Respectfully, &c., 

‘ G. T. BEAUREGARD, General. 
a9 
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HEADQUARTERS N, C. AND So. Va. 
Drury’s BLurr, May 15, 1864. 


To His ExceLLENCY PRESIDENT Davis, 
Richmond, Va. 


Str :— Upon further inquiry as to the surest and safest route via 
Newby’s Bridge, by which Major-General Whiting could travel with 
his small force to this point, it was found he would require two days 
to reach here, the distance being at least 34 miles, with roads in a bad 
condition owing to the prevailing rains. In a telegram of this morning 
he expresses his fears of an immediate attack upon him by the enemy. 
At the same time Capt. Davidson of the navy informs me that a 
large fleet of gunboats and transports of the enemy are about four 
miles below Chaffin’s Bluff; probably to reinforce Butler and make a 
combined attack by land and water. Under these circumstances, and 
in view of the fact that the enemy is diligently employed in erecting 
batteries and rifle-pits around this place, further delay might be fatal 
to success, and Ihave determined to attack him at daybreak to- 
morrow morning with the forces at present available here, increased 
by Barton’s Brigade as authorised by you. 

I have ordered Major-General Whiting to co-operate with all his 
forces by attacking the enemy in rear from Swift Creek. A copy of 
my instructions to him and of my order of battle will be forwarded 
as soon as practicable to the War Department. 

I have availed myself of the services of Major-General Ransom, to 
command one of the divisions of this army. 

I hope, under the protection of a kind Providence, that our efforts 
to-morrow will be successful. 

I remain, very respectfully, 
Your obed’t serv’t, 
‘G. T. BEAUREGARD, General. 


REPORT OF THE BaTrLe oF Drury’s BLurr, FOUGHT May 16, 1864. 


HEADQUARTERS IN THE FIELp, 
Swift CREEK, VA., Fune to, 1864. 
GENERAL SAMUEL COOPER, 3 


Adjt and Inspector-General C. S. A., Leichmond, Va. 


GENERAL :— While we were hurriedly assembling by fragments an 
army, weak in numbers and wanting the cohesive force of previous 
organization and association, the enemy, operating from his fortified 
base at Bermuda Hundreds Neck, had destroyed much of the 
Richmond and Petersburg railroad, and occupied the main line of 
communication from the capital southward, and menaced its -river- 
gate (Drury’s Bluff) and south-side land defences with a formidable 
army and figet. ‘ : 

In these conditions, the possession of our line ‘of communication 
southward became the main point of contest. To wrest it from the 
enemy, I selected a course which promised the most fertile results, 
that of capturing or destroying his army in its actual position after 
cutting him off from his base. of operations ; or failing in this, of 
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depriving him of future power to control or obstruct our communica- 
tions, by driving him from our front and locking him up in his fortified 
camp at Bermuda Hundreds Neck. 

Our army was organised into three divisions, right, left, and reserve, 
under Major-Generals Hoke and Ransom, and Brigadier-General 
Colquitt. 

The general direction of the roads and adjacent river was north 
and south, the general alignment of both armies east and west. 

Our left wing (Ransom’s) lay behind the trenches on Kingsland 
Creek, which runs an easterly course, not far in front of Drury’s Bluff. 

Our right wing (Hoke’s) occupied the intermediate line of fortifica- 
tions from Fort Stevens, crossing the turnpike to the railroad. 

Colquitt’s reserve, in rear of Hoke, centred at the turnpike. The 
cavalry were posted on our flanks, and in reserve, and the artillery 
distributed among the divisions. 

A column from Petersburg, under Major-General Whiting, had been 
directed to proceed to Swift Creek, on the turnpike, over three miles 
from Petersburg and nine from my lines, and was under orders to 
advance at daybreak to Port Walthall Junction, three miles nearer. 

The line of the enemy’s forces under Butler, comprising the corps 
of Gillmore and W. F. Smith (roth and 18th), was generally parallel! 
to our intermediate line of works, somewhat curved, concentric, and 
exterior to our own. ‘They held our own outer line of works crossing 
the turnpike half a mile in our front. Their line of breastworks and 
entrenchments increased in strength westward and southward ; its 
right and weakest point was in the edge of Wm. Gregory’s woods, 
about half a mile west of the James River. 

The line of hostile breastworks from their right flank continued 
westwardly, intersecting the turnpike near our outer line of fortifica- 
tions. 

Near this point of intersection, at Chas. Friend’s farm, was advan- 
tageously posted a force of the enemy throughout the day’s struggle, 
and here are said to have been the headquarters of Gens. Butler and 
Smith. 

Butler’s lines thence, following partly the course of our outer works, 
crossed them, and ran westwardly through fields and woods, until 
after crossing the railroad his extreme left inclined to the north. 

With the foregoing data I determined upon the following plan: 
that our left wing, turning and hurled upon Butler’s weak right, should 
with crushing force double it back on its centre, thus interposing an 
easterly barrier between Butler and his base; that our right wing 
should, simultaneously with its skirmishers, and afterwards in force as 
soon as the left became fully engaged, advance and occupy the enemy 
to prevent his reinforcing his right, and thus check him in front, 
without, however, prematurely seeking to force him far back before 
our left could completely outflank him and our Petersburg column 
close up on his rear ; finally, that the Petersburg column, marching 
to the sound of heaviest firing, should interpose a southern barrier to 
his retreat, 

Butler, thus environed by three lines of fire, could have with his 
defeated troops no resource against capture or destruction, except in 
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an attempt at partial and hazardous escape westward, away from his 
base, his trains and supplies, 

Two difficulties alone might impede or defeat the success of my 
plan. One was a possible, stubborn, and effective resistance by the 
enemy in virtue of his superior numbers ; another, probably a graver 
one, existed as to the efficient, rapid handling of a fragmentary army 
like ours, hastily assembled and organised — half the brigades without 
general officers, some of the troops unacquainted with their com- 
manders and neighbors, staff-officers unknown to each other, etc. 
The moral force derived from the unity which springs from old asso- 
ciation was entirely wanting ; and from this cause, generally so pro- 
ductive of confusion and entanglement, great inconvenience arose. 

On the other hand, I reckoned on the advantages of being all in 
readiness at daybreak with short distances over which to operate, a 
long day before me to manceuvre in plain, direct routes, and simplicity 
in the movements to be executed. 

Accordingly at»10.45 A. M. on the 15th of May, preparatory in- 
formation and orders were forwarded to Major-General Whiting, then 
at Petersburg, twelve miles from me, to move with his force to Swift 
Creek, three miles nearer, during the night, and at daybreak next 
morning to proceed to Port Walthall Junction, about three miles 
nearer still. These instructions were duly received by that officer, 
and were as follows: : 

“‘T shall attack enemy in my front to-morrow at daybreak by River 
Road, to cut him off from his Bermuda base. You will take up your 
position to-night at Swift Creek, with Wise’s, Martin’s, Dearing’s 
forces, and two regiments Colquitt’s Brigade, with about twenty field- 
pieces under Col. Jones. At daybreak you will march to Port Walt-_ 
hall Junction, and when you hear an engagement in your front, you 
will advance boldly and. rapidly by the shortest road in the direction 
of heaviest firing, to attack enemy in rear or flank. You will protect 
your advance and flanks with Dearing’s cavalry, taking necessary 
precaution to distinguish friends from foes. 

“ Please communicate this to Gen. D. H. Hill. — 

“This revokes all former orders of movements. 


“G. T. BEAUREGARD, Gen. Com’g. 


“Pp. S.—I have just received a telegram from Gen. Bragg inform- 
ing me that he has sent you orders to join me at this place. You 
need not do so, but follow to the letter the above instructions. 


Gage Bis 


In the the early afternoon I delivered in person to the other 
division commanders assembled the following circular instruction of 
battle, with additional oral instructions to Major-General Ransom, 
that while driving the enemy he should promptly occupy with a 
brigade the crossing of Proctor’s Creek by the river road, which 
Tenge enemy’s shortest line of retreat to Bermuda Hundreds 

eck :— 
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CrrcuLaR TO DIvIston COMMANDERS. 


“ HEADQUARTERS Dep’r N. C. AND So. Va. 
“Druky’s FARM, May 15th, 1864. 

“ GENERAL :— The following instructions for battle to-morrow are 
communicated for your information and action. 

“The purpose of the movement is to cut off the enemy from his 
base of operations at Bermuda Hundreds and capture or destroy him 
in his present position. To this end we shall attack and turn by the 
river road his right flank, now resting on James River, whilst his 
centre and left flank are kept engaged to prevent him from reinforc- 
ing his right flank. 

Major-General Ransom’s Division will to-night take position the 
most favorable for attack on the enemy’s right flank, to be made by 
him at daybreak to-morrow morning. His skirmishers will drive 
back vigorously those of the enemy in his front, and will be followed 
closely by his line of battle, which will at the proper time pivot on 
its right flank, so as to take the enemy in flank and rear. He will 
form in two lines of battle, and will use his battalion of artillery to 
the best advantage. 

* Col. Dunnovant’s regiment of cavalry will move with this divi- 
sion, under the direction of Gen. Ransom. 

“ Major-General Hoke’s Division, now in the trenches on the right 
of the position herein assigned to Gen. Ransom, will at daylight en- 
gage the enemy with a heavy line of skirmishers, and will hold the 
rest of his forces in hand, ready to attack with vigor the enemy’s line 
in his front as soon as he shall find it wavering before his skirmishers, 
or so soon as Ransom’s line of battle shall have become fairly en- 
gaged with the enemy. Gen. Hoke will form in two lines of battle, 
four hundred yards apart, in front of his trenches, at the proper time 
and in such manner as not to delay his forward movement. He will 
use his battalion of artillery to the best advantage. 

“Col. Baker’s regiment of cavalry will move in conjunction with 
Hoke’s Division, so as to protect his right flank. He will receive 
more definite instructions from Major-General Hoke. Col. Shingler’s 
regiment of cavalry will move with the reserve division. 

“ The division commanded by Brigadier-General Colquitt will con- 
stitute the reserve, and will to-night form in column by brigades in 
rear of Hoke’s present position, the centre of each brigade rest- 
ing on the turnpike. The division will be massed under cover of the 
hills now occupied by Hoke’s troops, so as to be sheltered at the 
‘outset from the enemy’s fire in front. During the movement the 
head of the reserve column will be kept at a distance of about five 
hundred yards from Hoke’s second line of battle. As soon as prac- 
ticable, the intervals between the brigades of the reserve division will 
be maintained at from two to three hundred yards. 

“The reserve artillery under Gen. Colquitt will follow along the 
turnpike, about three hundred yards in rear of the last brigade. He 
will use it to the best advantage. Simultaneously with these move- 
ments, Major-General Whiting will move with his division from Peters- 
burg along the Petersburg and Richmond turnpike, and attack the 
enemy on flank and rear. 
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“The movements above indicated must be made with all possible 
vigor and celerity. 

“The Generals commanding divisions, and Colonels Baker and 
Shingler commanding cavalry, will report at these headquarters at 6 
p. M. to-day. In the meantime they will give all necessary instruc- 
tions for providing their respective commands with sixty rounds of 
ammunition issued to each man, and at least twenty rounds for each 
in reserve. They will cause their commands to be supplied with two 
days’ cooked rations. ; 
“G, T. BEAUREGARD, Gen. Com’ g.” 


Ransom moved at 4.45 A. M., being somewhat delayed by a dense 
fog which lasted several hours after dawn and occasioned some 
embarrassment. His division consisted of the following brigades in 
the order mentioned, commencing from the left: Gracie’s, Kemper’s 
(commanded by Col. Terry), Barton’s (under Col. Fry), and Col. 
Lewis’s (Hoke’s. old brigade). 

He was soon engaged, carrying at 6 a. M. with some loss the 
enemy’s line of breastworks in his front ; his troops moving splendidly 
forward to the assault, capturing five stands of colors and some 500 
prisoners. The brigades most heavily engaged were Gracie’s and 
Kemper’s opposed to the enemy’s right, the former turning his flank. 
Gen. Ransom then halted to form, reported his loss heavy and troops 
scattered by the fog, his ammunition short, and asked for a brigade 
from the reserve. Colquitt’s Brigade was sent him at 6.30 A. M., with 
orders for its return when it ceased to be indispensable. . 

Before either ammunition or the reserve brigade had arrived, he 
reported the enemy driving Hoke’s left, and sent the right regiment 
of Lewis’s Brigade forward at double-quick towards the point of sup- 
posed danger. This held the enemy long enough for the reserve 
brigade to arrive, charge, and drive him back from the front of our 
left centre (where the affair occurred), over and along the works to 
the turnpike. 

It will be seen in a subsequent part of this report that one of 
Hagood’s advance regiments of Hoke’s command had unexpectedly 
come in contact with the enemy and been ordered back, it not being 
contemplated to press at this point until Ransom should have swung 
around his left, as directed in the battle-order. This possibly 
originated Ransom’s impression as to the situation of Hoke’s left, 
which had in fact steadily maintained its proper position. 

At 7.15 A. M. Colquitt’s Brigade of the reserve was recalled from 
Ransom, and a slight modification of the original movement was 
made to relieve Hoke, on whose front the enemy had been allowed 
to mass his forces by the inaction of the left. > 

Ransom was ordered to flank the enemy’s right by changing the 
front of his right brigade, supported by another in echelon, to advance 
a third towards Proctor’s Creek, and to hold a fourth in reserve. 
This modification was intended to be temporary, and the original 
plan was to. be fully carried out on the seizure of the river road and 
Proctor’s Creek Crossing. 

In proceeding to execute this order, Ransom found the reserve 
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brigade engaged, and his own troops moving by the right flank 
towards the firing at the centre. He therefore sent Barton’s Brigade 
back instead of Colquitt’s, and reported a necessity to straighten and 
re-form his lines in the old position near the lines he had stormed. 

Here his infantry rested during the greater part of the day ; 
Dunnoyant’s cavalry, dismounted, being thrown forward as_ skir- 
mishers towards a small force which occupied a ridge on the edge of 
George Gregory’s woods, north of Proctor’s Creek. This force of 
the enemy, with an insignificant body of cavalry (believed to be 
negroes), and a report of some gunboats coming up the river, were 
the only menace to our left. 

At to A. M. I withheld an order for Ransom to move until further 
arrangements should be made, for the following reasons: 

The right was heavily engaged. All of the reserve had been de- 
tached right and left at different times ; the silence of Whiting’s guns, 
which had been heard a short time about 8 A. M., gave reasonable 
hope that he had met no resistance and would soon be engaged. A 
dispatch had been sent to him at 9 a. m., which was repeated at 9,30 
A. M., to “press on and pass over everything in your front, and the 
day will be complete” ; Ransom, moreover, not only reported the 
enemy in strong force in his front, but expressed the opinion that the 
safety of his command would be compromised by an advance. 

On the right, Hoke had early advanced his skirmishers and opened 
with his artillery. “The fog and other causes temporarily delayed the 
advance of his line of battle ; when he finally moved forward, he soon 
became hotly engaged, and handled his command with judgment and 
energy, 

eareaiend Johnson were thrown forward by him with a section of 
Eschelman’s Washington Artillery, and found a heavy force of the 
enemy with six or eight pieces of artillery occupying the salient of 
the outer line of works on the turnpike and his own defensive lines. 

Our artillery engaged at very short range, disabling some of the 
enemy’s guns and blowing up two limbers. Another section of the 
same command opened from the right of the turnpike. They both 
held their positions, though with heavy loss, until their ammunition was 
spent, when they were relieved by an equal number of pieces from 
the reserve artillery under Major Owens. 

Hagood, with great vigor and dash, drove the enemy from the outer 
line in his front, capturing a number of prisoners, and, in conjunction 
with Johnson, five pieces of artillery, three 20-pounder Parrotts and 
two fine Napoleons. He then took position in the works, his left 
regiment being thrown forward by Hoke to connect with Ransom’s 
right. In advancing, this regiment encountered the enemy behind a 
second line of works in the woods with abattis interlaced with wire ; 
an attack at that point not being contemplated, it was ordered back 
to the line of battle, but not before its intrepid advance had caused 
it to sustain considerable loss. This circumstance has been referred 
to before as the occasion of a mistake by Ransom. ee 

Johnson, meanwhile, had been heavily engaged. The line of the 

- enemy bent around his right flank, subjecting his brigade for a time 
to fire in flank and front. With admirable firmness he repulsed 
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frequent assaults of the enemy moving in masses against his right 
and rear. Leader, officers and men, alike displayed their fitness for 
the trial to which they were subjected. Among many instances of 
heroism I cannot forbear to mention that of Lieut. Waggoner, of the 
17th Tennessee regiment, who went alone through a storm of fire 
and pulled down a white flag which a small isolated body of our men 
had raised, receiving a wound in the act. The brigade holding its 
ground nobly lost. more than a fourth of its. entire number. Two 
regiments of the reserve were sent to its support, but were less 
effective than they should have been through a mistake of the officer 
posting them. Hoke also sent two regiments from Clingman to 
protect Johnson’s flank, but through a similar error they were posted 
in the woods, where the moral and material effects of their presence 
were lost. 

I now ordered Hoke to press forward his right for the relief of his 
right centre, and he advanced Clingman with his remaining regiments, 
and Corse with his brigade. 

He drove the enemy with spirit, suffering some loss; but the gap 
between Clingman and the troops on his left induced him to retire 
his command to prevent being flanked, and he re-formed it in the inter- ~ 
mediate lines. 

Thus Corse became isolated, and learning from his officers that 
masses were forming against his right flank, he withdrew some dis- 
tance back, but not as far as his original position. .These two 
brigades were not afterward engaged, though they went to the front, 
Corse about one hour after he fell back, and Clingman at about 2.15 
p. M. The enemy did not re-occupy the ground from which he had 
been driven. 

In front of Hagood and Johnson the fighting was stubborn and 
prolonged. The enemy slowly retiring from Johnson’s right, took a 
strong position on the ridge in front of Proctor’s Creek, massing near 
the turnpike, and occupying advantageous ground at the house and 
grove of Chas. Friend. At length, Johnson having brushed the 
enemy from his right flank in the woods, with some assistance from 
the Washington Artillery, and cleared his front, rested his troops in 
the shelter of the outer works. One of the captured pieces having 
opened on the enemy’s masses, he finally fell back. behind the woods 
and ridge at Proctor’s Creek, though his skirmish line continued the 
éngagement some hours longer. 

Further movements were here suspended to await a communica- 
tion from Whiting or the sound of his approach, and to reorganise 
the troops which had become more or less disorganised. Brief firing 
at about 1.45 Pp. M. gave some hope of his proximity. 

I waited in vain. The firing heard was probably an encounter be- 
tween Dearing and the enemy’s rear-guard. Dearing had been 
ordered by Whiting to communicate with me, but unsupported as he 
was by infantry or artillery, he was unable to do so, except by send- 
ing a detachment by a circuitous route ; it reached me after the work 
of the day was closed. 

At 4 P.M. all hope of Whiting’s approach was gone, and I reluc- 
tantly abandoned so much of my plan as contemplated more than a 
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vigorous pursuit of Butler and driving him to his fortified base. To 
effect this I resumed my original formation, and directed Gen. Hoke 
to send two brigades forward along the Court-House road to take 
the enemy in flank and establish enfilading batteries in front of the 
heights west of the railroad. The formation of our line was checked 
by a heavy and prolonged storm of rain. Meanwhile the enemy 
opened a severe fire, which was soon silenced by our artillery. 

Before we were ready to advance darkness approached, and upon 
consultation with several of my subordinate commanders, it was 
deemed imprudent to attack, considering the probability of serious 
obstacles and the proximity of Butler’s entrenched camp. I there- 
fore put the army in position for the night, and sent instructions to 
Whiting to join our right at the railroad in the morning. 

During the night the enemy retired to the fortified line of his 
present camp, leaving in our hands some r4oo prisoners, five pieces 
of artillery, and five stands of colors. He now rests there, hemmed 
in by our lines, which have since, from time to time, been advanced 
with every skirmish, and now completely cover the southern commu- 
nications of the capital, thus securing one of the principal objects of 
the attack. The more glorious results anticipated were lost by the 
hesitation of the left wing and the premature halt of the Petersburg 
column before obstacles in neither case sufficient to have deterred 
from the execution of the movements prescribed. Too much praise 
cannot be bestowed on the officers and men who fought the Battle of 
Drury’s Bluff for the ardor and intrepidity displayed by them when- 
ever called upon to meet the foe, regardless of his advantage in num- 
bers and position. I shall take pleasure in presenting the names of 
those who most distinguished themselves as soon as the detailed re- 
ports of subordinate commanders shall have been received at these 
headquarters. . 

~The same opportunity will be taken to mention the names and ser- 
vices of those members of my personal and general staff who were 
present during that battle, and of those officers who, belonging to 
other commands, kindly volunteered their services on that occasion, 
The intelligence, zeal, and activity of all these officers in transmitting 
orders and carrying information from one portion of the field to the 

other, contributed largely to the success of the day. 

y Respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 

G. T. BEAUREGARD, General. 


A “DEVIL'S” DREAM. 


TANDING on the banks of the great river of North America 
S there is a city which is one day to become the capital of the na- 
tions of the New World. It was there not long ago that I found my- 
self, for a single night only, playing “Devil” in the office of a 
prominent daily newspaper. I was to take for that occasion the 
place of my friend, who was a member of the editorial staff of that 
journal, and whom for the moment urgent business had called away. 

It was a Saturday night, and the duties that devolved upon me 
were those of telegraphic editor ; and they required my attendance 
in the office of publication until the last dispatch should have been 
received for the night. As midnight approached the other members 
of the staff had one by one departed until I was left alone, and only 
disturbed when the messenger from the telegraph-rooms would bring 
in dispatches, or a sleepy-looking boy call for “ copy.” The night 
wore on; the steam-engine in the basement beat its measured stroke ; 
the printing machinery revolved monotonously, and from the tele- 
gtaph-room came the nervous “click, click” of the register. 

If it was dull and hum-drum within doors, it was far otherwise with- 
out. It had been a blustering night. Fragments of cloud were 
hurrying across the star-lit sky, and the four winds/of heaven strove 
together above the fateful city. I thought I could feel some weird 
presence, some wild influence abroad in the night as now and then 
I peered out into the gloom. ; 

Midnight was past ; the small hours of the morning had more than 
once rung out from the cathedral clock, when the flaring gas-lights 
faded from my sight, the walls of the building had been removed, the 
roof had disappeared, and I sat beneath the stars. The engine, the 
machinery, and all the apparatus for publication still remained, and 
the pressmen and compositors stood at their posts, while the cylinders 
revolved and the engine kept on its steady stroke. Volumes of black 
smoke from the tall chimney-stack mounted into the sky and drifted 
like a pall over the landscape. The prospect was preternaturally 
vast, stretching in every direction, and bounded only by the obscure 
unknown of a far-off dim horizon. To the west, on the borders 
of an ocean, twinkled the lights of a city —the Tyre of the Pacific ; 
while from sea to sea, north, east, and south, the towers, spires, and 
palaces of a thousand cities stood beneath the stars. The immensity 
of a continent was there, and its smallest details distinguishable. 
One could even trace those mysterious wires running to all points of 
the compass, and interlacing with their iron tendrils every city and 
hamlet of this vast domain, until gathering their attenuated threads 
into one stout cable, plunged beneath the ocean and girdled the earth. 

This was the nerve system of our globe — the Telegraph. 

What was most strange, however, one could behold the shapes that 
came trooping over these nerve-wires and distinguish the sounds that 
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-accompanied them. ‘They came thronging in multitudes that could 
not be numbered ; and they passed through changes of character and 
form with the speed of thought and the unexpectedness of a flash of 
lightning. There were kings and princes, and beggars and thieves, 
soldiers and priests, and men of all degrees, and women from the 
loftiest to the lowest, and from the four quarters of the earth. There 
' were shoutings of men and the crash and roar of battle, and gay 
laughter and groans and screams and blasphemies, and voices up- 
lifted in prayer, and deep-toned choirs in lofty cathedrals, and the 
gliding of graceful forms and the beating of feet to the music of the 
dance in gay assemblies. Yet in all this most strange commingling 
there was no confusion, but rather a well-ordered system. It was 
possible to discern and distinguish every feature of this vast array. 
It was as if all history were presented in one condensed view, and all 
time foreshortened in one tremendous picture. Who shall describe the 
events of that vast turmoil? What armies strove, what thrones were 
cast down, what empires established! One might see these things 
and not understand. It seemed as if the nations, having passed 
_ through all the phases of revolution, confusion, and chaos, had at last 
' gravitated into vast masses of empire. 

On our Continent there was but one power. The legacy of the 
great “Admiral of the Four Seas,” its domain was bounded by 
those four oceans. This was the new Rome. The “ Father of 
Waters” was its Tiber, and on his banks towered the palaces and 
bastiles of the Imperial City. One will was law ; for there was no 
Rome without Czsar, and his eagles kept watch from mountain to 
‘sea. 
Across the sea there were but three empires. The “ Red Cross 
Flag” that for near ten centuries glanced like a meteor in the battle’s 
front, had gone down in the conflict and was seen no more in Europe ; 
but it floated over a far south land, for on the plains of Australia the 
“Nation of the Lion” was born again. 

The “Bear” held sway as of old in the east, and now also in the 

south. From the North Sea to the Alps the Twin Eagle ruled the 
‘nations ; while from the Channel to the Sahara, and from the At- 
lantic to the Balkan Mountains, floated the standard of a new power. 
The Roman, the Spaniard and the Frank stood together once more 
at the Rhine and battled with the Goth and the Hun. 
' But now there came a strange flag into Europe: it was the 
standard of the “ Red Dragon.” Its followers were as the sands of 
the sea for numbers. They were the “Kings of the East” for whose 
coming the “great river” had been dried up. Asia had poured out 
her millions into Europe. Christendom swarmed with the Pagan 
hordes, and Europe was a sea of blood. But “why do the heathen 
rage and the people imagine a vain thing?” 

There came a flash like the lightning, and a blast of trumpets 
that rung far above the vast commotion of a world in arms. And 
the full diapason of a choir, like that when the morning stars sang 
‘together, proclaimed “the kingdoms of this world are become the 
kingdoms of our Lord.” ‘Then fell as dead those who through tnese 
‘mighty scenes had stood in their places by the Telegraph and the 
Printing-Press, and to the last had faithfully recorded all.» 
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I fainted with intensest anguish. A hand was laid upon me — anc 
ITawoke. ‘The engine had ceased its work, the machinery no longe 
revolved. The glorious sunshine was beaming through the windows, 
and church-bells were pealing their holy chimes. It was the Sab 
bath. The last man on leaving work had aroused me, for I hac 
been dream ng. 

GA OT 
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LORD KILGOBBIN. 


CHAPTER? Eth 
“A CHANCE AGREEMENT.” 


S Dick Kearney and young O’Shea had never attained any 
close intimacy, a strange sort of half-jealousy, inexplicable as 
to its cause, served to keep them apart: it was by mere accident that 
the two young men met one morning after breakfast in the garden, 
and on Kearney’s offer of a cigar, the few words that followed led to 
a conversation. 
“T cannot pretend to give you a choice Havanna, like one of Wal- 
pole’s,” said Dick, ‘but you’ll perhaps find it smokeable.” 
“T’m_ not difficult,” said the other; “and as to Mr. Walpole’s 
tobacco, I don’t think I ever tasted it.” 
‘“‘ And J,” rejoined the other, “as seldom as I could ; I mean, only 
when politeness obliged me.” 
“T thought you liked him?” said Gorman, shortly. 
“JT? Far from it. I thought him a consummate puppy, and I saw 
that he looked down on us as inveterate savages.” : 
“‘He was a favorite with your ladies, I think ?” 
“Certainly not with my sister, and I doubt very much with my 
cousin. Did you like him?” 
“No, not at all; but then he belongs to a class of men I neither 
‘understand nor sympathise with. Whatever 7 know of life is associated 
with downright hard work. As a soldier I had my five hours’ daily 
drill and the care of my equipments, as a lieutenant I had to see that 
my men kept to their duty, and whenever I chanced to have a little 
leisure I could not give it up to exwué or consent to feel bored and 
wearied.”’ 
“And do you mean to say you had to groom your horse and clean 
your arms when you served in the ranks?” 
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“Not always. As a cadet I had a soldier-servant, what we call a 
Bursche ;' but there were periods when I was out of funds, and 
arely able to grope my way to the next quarter-day, and at these 
mes I had but one meal a day, and obliged to draw my waist-belt 
retty tight to make me feel I had eaten enough. A Bursche costs 
ery little, but I could not spare even that little.” 

“ Confoundedly hard that.” 

“All my own fault. By a little care and foresight, even without 
rift, I had enough to live as well as I ought ; but a reckless dash of 
1e old spendthrift blood I came of would master me now and then, 
nd I’d launch out into some extravagance that would leave me penni- 
sss for months after.” 

“T believe I can understand that. One does get horribly bored by 
1e monotony of a well-to-do existence : just as I feel my life here — 
Imost insupportable.” 

“ But you are going into Parliament ; you are going to be a great 
ublic man.” 

“ That bubble has burst already ; don’t you know what happened at 
irr? They tore down all Miller’s notices and mine, they smashed our 
ooths, beat our voters out of the town, and placed Donogan— the 
bel Donogan — at the head of the poll, and the head-centre is now 
[.P. for King’s County.” 

“ And has he a right to sit in the House?” 

“There’s the question. The matter is discussed every day in the 
ewspapers, and there are as many for as against him. Some aver 
1at the popular will is a sovereign edict that rises above all eventuali- 
es ; others assert that the sentence which pronounces a man a felon 
eclares him to be dead in law.” 

“‘ And which side do you incline to?” 

“T believe in the latter ; he’ll not be permitted to take his seat.” 
~“ You'll have another chance, then?” 

“No; I'll venture nomore. Indeed, but for this same man Donogan, 
had never thought of it. He filled my head with ideas of a great 
art to be played and a proud place to be occupied, and that, even 
ithout high abilities, a man of a strong will, a fixed resolve, and an 
onest conscience, might, at this time, do great things for Ireland.” 

“And then betrayed you?” 

“No such thing ; he no more dreamed of Parliament himself than 
xu do now. He knew he was liable to the law, he was hiding from 
1e police, and well aware that there was a price upon his head.” 
“But if he was true to you, why did he not refuse this honor? why 
id he not decline to be elected?” 

“They never gave him the choice. Don’t you see it is one of the 
tange signs of the strange times we are living'in that the people fix 
pon certain men as their natural leaders and compel them to march 
1 the van, and that it is the force at the back of these leaders that, 
ir more than their talents, makes them formidable in public life.” 

“TI only follow it in part. I scarcely see what they aim at, and I 
o not know if they see it more clearly themselves. And now, what 
ill you turn to?” 

“T wish you could tell me.” 
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“ About as blank a future as my own!” muttered Gorman. 

“Come, come, you have a career: you are a lieutenant of lancers ; 
in time you will be a captain, and eventually a colonel, and who 
knows but a general at last, with heaven knows how many crosses 
and medals on your breast?” 

“Nothing less likely —the day is gone by when Englishmen were 
advanced to places of high honor and trust in the Austrian army. 
There are no more field-marshals like Nugent than major-generals 
like O’Connell. I might be made a Drill-meister, and if I lived long 
enough, and was not superannuated, a major; but there my ambition — 
must cease.” 

“And you are content with that prospect?” 

“Of course I am not. I go back to it with something little short 
of despair.” 

“Why go back then?” 

“Tell me-what else to do —tell me what other road in life to take 
— show me even one alternative.” 

The silence that now succeeded lasted several minutes, each im- 
mersed in his own thoughts, and each doubtless convinced how little 
presumption he had to advise or counsel the other. 

“Do you know, O’Shea.” cried Kearney, “ I used to fancy that this 
Austrian life of yours was a mere caprice — that you took ‘a cast,’ as 
we call it in the hunting-field, amongst those fellows to see what they 
were like and what sort of an existence was theirs — but that being 
your aunt’s heir, and with a snug estate that must one day come to 
you, it was a mere ‘lark’ and not to be continued beyond a year or 
two.” 

“Nota bitofit. I never presumed to think I should be my aunt’s 
heir —and now less than ever. Do you know that even the small 
pension she has allowed me hitherto is now about to be withdrawn 
and I shall be left to live on my pay?” 

“How much does that mean?” 

‘““ A few pounds more or less than you pay for your saddle-horse at 
livery at Dycer’s.” 

“You don’t mean that?” 

“T do mean it, and even that beggarly pittance is stopped when 1 
am on my leave; so that at this moment my whole worldly wealth is 
here,” and he look from his pocket a handful of loose coin, in which 
a few gold pieces glittered amidst a mass of discolored and smooth- 
looking silver. 

‘On my oath I believe you are the richer man of the two,” cried 
Kearney, “for except a few halfcrowns on my dressing-table, and 
some coppers, I don’t believe I am master of a coin with the Queen’s 
image.” . 

“I say, Kearney, what a horrible take-in we should prove to mothers 
with daughters to marry!” 

“Not a bit of it. You may impose upon any one else —your 
tailor, your bootmaker, even the horsey gent that jobs your cabriolet, 
but you'll never cheat the mamma who has a daughter on sale.” 

Gorman could not help laughing at the more than ordinary irritability 
with which these words were spoken, and charged him at last with 
having uttered a personal experience. 
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“True, after all!” said Dick, half indolently. “I used to spoon a 
pretty girl up in Dublin, ride with her when I could, and dance with 
her at all the balls, and a certain chum of mine —a Joe Atlee — of 
whom you may have heard — undertook, simply by a series of artful 
Tumors as to my future prospects — now extolling me as a man of 
fortune and a fine estate, to-morrow exhibiting me as a mere pretender 
with a mock title and mock income —to determine how I should be 
treated in this family, and he would say to me, ‘ Dick, you are going 
to be asked to dinner on Saturday next ;’ or, ‘I say, old fellow, they’re 
going to leave you out of that pic-nic at Powles-court. You'll find 
the Clanceys rather cold at your next meeting.’ ” 

“And he would be right in his guess?” 

“To the letter! Ay, and I shame to say that the young girl 
answered the signal as promptly as the mother.” : 

“T hope it cured you of your passion?” 

“T don’t know that it did. When you begin to like a girl, and find 
that she has regularly installed herself in a corner of your heart, there 
is scarcely a thing she can do you'll not discover a good reason for, 
and even when your ingenuity fails, go and pay a visit, there is some 
artful witchery in that creation you have built up about her —for I 
heartily believe most of us are merely clothing a sort of lay-figure of 
loveliness with attributes of our fancy —and the end of it is, we are 
about as wise about our idols as the South Sea savages in their 
homage to the gods of their own carving.” 

“I don’t think that,” said Gorman, sternly. “I could no more 
invent the fascination that charms me than I could model a Venus or 
an Ariadne.” 

“I see where your mistake lies. You do all this and never know 
you do it. Mind, I am only giving you Joe Atlee’s theory all this 
time ; for, though I believe in, I never invented it.” 

“ And who is Atlee?” 

“A chum of mine —a clever dog enough — who, as he says himself, 
takes a very low opinion of mankind, and, in consequence, finds this 
a capital world to live in.” 

_ “T should hate the fellow.” 

“Not if you met him. He can be very companionable, though I 
never saw any one take less trouble to please. He is popular almost 
everywhere.” 

_ “T know I should hate him.” 

“My Cousin Nina thought the same, and declared from the mere 
sight of his photograph that he was false and treacherous, and heaven 
knows what else besides, and now she’ll not suffer a word in his dis- 
paragement. She began exactly as you say you would, by a strong 
prejudice against him. I remember the day he came down here — 
her manner towards him was more than distant—and I told my 
sister Kate how it offended me, and Kate only smiled and said, ‘ Have 
1 little patience, Dick.’ ” 

_ “And you took the advice? You did have a little patience?” 

“Yes ; and the end is, they are firm friends. I’m not sure they 
lon’t correspond.” 

_ “Ts there love in the case then?” 
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“That is what I cannot make out. So far as I know either of them, 
there is no trustfulness in their dispositions ; each of them must see 
into the nature of the other. I have heard Joe Atlee say, ‘ With that 
woman for a wife, a man might safely bet on his success in life.’ And 
she herself one day owned, ‘If a girl was obliged to marry a man 
without sixpence, she might take Atlee.’ ” 

“So, I have it, they will be man and wife yet.” 

“Who knows! Have another weed?” 

Gorman declined the offered cigar, and again a pause in the con- 
versation followed. At last he suddenly said, “She told me sh 
thought she would marry Walpole.” 

“She told you that? How did it come about to make you such a 
confidence ?” 

“Just: this way. I was getting a little — not spooney — but atten- 
tive, and rather liked hanging after her, and in one of our walks in the 
wood — and, there was no flirting at the time between us—she 
suddenly said,.‘I don’t think you are half a bad fellow, lieutenant.’ 
‘Thanks for the compliment,’ said I, coldly. She never heeded my 
remark, but went on. ‘I mean, in fact, that if you had something to 
live for, and somebody to care about, there is just the sort of stuff in 
you to make you equal to both.’ Not exactly knowing what I said, 
and half, only half in earnest, I answered, ‘Why can I not have one. 
to care for?’—and I looked tenderly into her eyes as I spoke. She 
did not wince under my glance. Her face was calm and her color 
did not change, and she was full a minute before she said, with a faint 
sigh, ‘I suppose I shall marry Cecil Walpole.’ ‘Do you mean,’ said I, 
‘against your will?’ ‘Who told you I had a will, Sir?’ said she, 
haughtily ; ‘or that if I had, I should now be walking here in this 
wood alone with you? No, no,’ added she hurriedly, ‘you cannot un- 
derstand me. There is nothing to be offended at. Go and gather 
me some of those wild flowers, and we’ll talk of something else.’ ”’ 

“‘ How like her! how like her!” said Dick, and then looked sad and 
pondered. ‘(I was very near falling in love with her myself,” said 
he, after a considerable pause. 

“She has a way of curing a man if he should get into such an 
indiscretion,’’ muttered Gorman, and there was bitterness in his voice 
as he spoke. 

“Tisten ! listen to that!” and from the open window of the house 
there came the prolonged cadence of a full sweet voice, as Nina was 
singing an Irish ballad air. ‘ That’s for my father! ‘Kathleen Ma- 
vourneen’ is one of his favorites, and she can make him cry over it.” 

“T’m not very soft-hearted,” muttered Gorman, ‘ but she gave me a 
sense of fulness in the throat, like choking, the other day, that I vowed 
to myself I’d never listen to that song again.” 

“It is not her voice —it is not the music — there is some witchery 

_in the woman herself that does it,” cried Dick, almost fiercely. 
“Take a walk with her in the wood, saunter down one of these alleys in 
the garden,and I'll be shot if your heart will not begin to beat in 
another fashion, and your brain to weave all sorts of bright fancies, in 
which she will form the chief figure ; and though you'll be half inclined 
to declare your love, and swear that you cannot live without her, some 
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terror will tell you not to break the spell of your delight, but to go on 
walking there at her side, and hearing her words just as though that 
ecstacy could last for ever.” 

“T suspect you are in love with her,” said O’Shea drily. 

“Not now, not now: and I’ll take care not to have a relapse,” 
said he, gravely. 

“‘How do you mean to manage that?” 

“The only one way it is possible — not to see her, nor to hear her 
— not to live in the same land with her. I have made up my mind to 
go to Australia. I don’t well know what to do when I get there ; but 
whatever it be, and whatever it cost me to bear, I shall meet it without 
shrinking, for there will be no old associates to look on and remark 
upon my shabby clothes and broken boots.” 

“What will the passage cost you?” asked Gorman, eagerly. 

“T have ascertained that for about fifty pounds I can land myself in 
Melbourne, and if I have a ten-pound note after, it is as much as I 
mean to provide.” 

“Tf I can raise the money I’ll go with you,” said O’Shea. 

“Will you? is this serious? is it a promise?” 

“J pledge my word on it. I'll go over to the Barn to-day and see 
my aunt. I thought up to this I could not bring myself to go there, 
but I will now. It is for the last time in my life, and I must say good- 
bye, whether she helps me or-not.”’ 

“You'll scarcely like to ask her for money,” said Dick. 

“Scarcely,— at all events I’ll see her, and I'll tell her that I’m 
going away, with no other thought in my mind than of all the love and 
affection she had for me, worse luck mine that I have not got them 
still.” 

“Shall I walk over with ? would you rather be alone?” 

“T believe so; I think I should like to be alone.” 

“Let us meet then on this spot to-morrow and decide what is to be 
done.” 

“Agreed!” cried O’Shea, and with a warm shake-hands to ratify 
the pledge, they parted ; Dick towards the lower part of the garden, 
while O’Shea turned towards the house. 


CHAPTER: UITIL 
© A SCRAPE.” 


Wr have all of us felt how depressing is the sensation felt in a family 
circle in the first meeting after the departure of their guests. ‘The 
friends who have been staying some time in your house not only bring 
to the common stock their share of pleasant converse and companion- 
ship, but, in the quality of strangers, they exact a certain amount of 
effort for their amusement which is better for him who gives than for 
the recipient, and they impose that small reserve which excludes the 
purely personal inconveniences and contrarieties which unhappily 
in strictly family intercourse have no small space allotted them for 
discussion. . 

It is but right to say that they who benefit most by, and most grate- 
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fully acknowledge, this boon of the visitors, are the young. The 
elders, sometimes more disposed to indolence than effort, sometimes 
irritable at the check essentially put upon many little egotisms of 
daily use, and oftener than either perhaps, glad to get back to the old 
groove of home discussion, unrestrained by the presence of strangers : 
the elders, I say, are now and then given to express a most ungracious 
gratitude for being once again to themselves, and free to be as con- 
fidential, and outspoken, and disagreeable as their hearts desire. 

The dinner at Kilgobbin Castle on the day I speak of consisted 
solely of the Kearney family, and except in the person of the old man 
himself, no trace of pleasantry could be detected. Kate had her own 
share of anxieties. A number of notices had been served by re- 
fractory tenants for demands they were about to prefer for improve- 
ments, under the new land act. The passion for litigation, so dear to 
the Irish peasant’s heart—that sense of having something to be 
quibbled for, so exciting to the imaginative nature of the Celt — had 
taken possession of all the tenants on the estate ; and even the well- 
to-do and the satisfied were now bestirring themselves to think if they 
had not some grievance to be turned into profit, and some possible’ 
hardship to be discounted into an abatement. 

Dick Kearney, entirely pre-occupied by the thought of his intended 
journey, already began to feel that the things of home touched him 
no longer. A few months more and he should be far away from 
Ireland and her interests ; and why should he harass himself about 
the contests of party or the balance of factions which never again 
could have any bearing on his future life? His whole thought was 
what arrangement he could make with his father by which, for a little 
present assistance, he might surrender all his right on the entail and 
give up Kilgobbin forever. 

As for Nina, her complexities were too many and too much inter- 
woven for our investigation, and there were thoughts of all the various 
persons she had met in Ireland, mingled with scenes of the past, and, 
more strangely still, the people placed in situations and connections 
which by no likelihood should they ever have occupied. The thought 
that the little comedy of every-day life, which she relished immensely, 
was now to cease for lack of actors, made her serious — almost sad — 
and she seldom spoke during the meal. 

At Lord Kilgobbin’s request that they would not leave him to take 
his wine alone, they drew their chairs round the dining-room fire ; but, 
except the bright glow of the ruddy turf and the pleasant look of the 
old man himself, there was little that smacked of the agreeable fireside. 

“What has come over you girls this evening?” said the old man. 
“Are you in love, or has the man that ought to be in love with either 
of you discovered it was only a mistake he was making?” 

“ Ask Nina, Sir,” said Kate, gravely. 

“Perhaps you are right, uncle,” said Nina dreamily. 

“In which of my guesses — the first or the last?” 

“Don’t puzzle me, Sir, for I have no head for a subtle distinction. 
I only meant to say it is not so easy to be in love without mistakes. 
You mistake realities and traits for something nota bit like them, 
and you mistake yourself by imagining that you mind them.” 
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“T don’t think I understand you,” said the old man. 

“ Very likely not, Sir. I do not know if I had a meaning that I 
could explain.” 

“ Nina wants to tell you, my lord, that the right man has not come 
forward yet, and she does not know whether she’ll keep the place 
open in her heart for him any longer,” said Dick, with a half malicious 
glance, 

“That terrible Cousin Dick! nothing escapes him,” said Nina, 
with a faint smile. 

“Is there any more in the newspapers about that scandal of the 
Government?” cried the old man, turning to Kate. “Is there not 
going to be some inquiry as to whether his Excellency wrote to the 
Fenians?” 

“There are a few words here, papa,” cried Kate, opening the 
paper. “In reply to the question of Sir Barnes Malone as to the 
late communications alleged to have passed between the head of the 
Irish Government and the Head-Centre of the Fenians, the Right 
Honorable the First Lord of the Treasury said, ‘That the question 
would be more properly addressed to the noble lord the Secretary for 
Ireland, who was not then in the House. Meanwhile, Sir,’ continued 
he, ‘I will take on myself the responsibility of saying that in this, as 
in a variety of other cases, the zeal of party has greatly outstripped 
the discretion that should govern political warfare. The exceptional 
state of a nation, in which the administration of justice mainly de- 
pends on those aids which a rigid morality might disparage ; the 
social state of a people whose integrity calls for the application of 
means the most'certain to disseminate distrust and disunion, are facts 
which constitute reasons for political action that, however assailable 
in the mere abstract, the mind of statesmanlike form will at once 
accept as solid and effective, and to reject which would only show 
that, in overlooking the consequences of sentiment, a man can ignore 
the most vital interests of his country.’” 

“Does he say that they wrote to Donogan?” cried Kilgobbin, 
whose patience had been sorely pushed by the Premier’s exordium. 

‘“‘Let me read on, papa.” 

“Skip all that, and get down to asimple question and answer, Kitty; 
don’t read the long sentences.” 

“This is how he winds up, papa. ‘I trust I have now, Sir, sat- 
isfied the House that there are abundant reasons why this corres- 
pondence should not be produced on the table, while I have further 
justified my noble friend for a course of action in which the humanity 
of the man takes no lustre from the glory of the statesman ’— then 
there are some words in Latin —‘and the right hon. gentleman re- 
sumed his seat amidst loud cheers, in which some of the Opposition 
were heard to join.’” 

“‘T want to be told, after all, did they write the letter to say Dono- 
gan was to be let escape?” 

“Would it have been a great crime, uncle?” said Nina artlessly. 

“I’m not going into that ; I’m only asking what the people over 

_us say is the best way to governus. I’d like to know, once for all, 
what was wrong and what was right in Ireland.” “ty 
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“ Has not the Premier just told you, Sir,” replied Nina, “that it is 
always the reverse of what obtains everywhere else?” 

“T have had enough of it anyhow!” cried Dick, who, though not 
intending it before, now was carried away by a momentary gust of 
passion to make the avowal. 

“Have you been in the Cabinet all this time, then, without our 
knowing it?” asked Nina archly. 

“Tt is not of the Cabinet I was speaking, mademoiselle ; it was 
of the country.” And he answered haughtily. 

‘And where would you go, Dick, and find better?” said Kate. 

“ Anywhere. I should find better in America, in Canada, in the 
Far West, in New Zealand ; but I mean to try in Australia.” 

“ And what will you do when you get there?”’ asked Kilgobbin, 
with a grim humor in his look. 

“Do tell me, Cousin Dick, for who knows that it might not suit me 
also?” 

Young Kearney filled his glass and drained it without speaking. 
At last he said, “It will be for you, Sir, to say if I make the trial. It 
is clear enough I have no course open to me here. For a few hun- 
dred pounds, or indeed for anything you like to give me, you get rid 
of me for ever. It will be the one piece of economy my whole life 
comprises.” 

“Stay at home, Dick, and give to your own country the energy you 
are willing to bestow on a strange land,” said Kate. 

“ And labor side by side with the peasant I have looked down upon 
since I was able to walk?”’ 

“Don’t look down upon him, then—do it no longer. If you 
would treat the first stranger you met in the bush as your equal, begin 
the Christian practice in your own country.” 

“But he needn’t do that at all,’ broke in the old man. “If he 
would take to strong shoes and early rising here at Kilgobbin, he 
need never go to Geelong for a living. Your great-grandfathers 
lived here for centuries, and the old house that sheltered them is’ still 
standing.” 

“What should I stay for ?” He had got thus far when his 
eyes met Nina’s, and he stopped and hesitated, and, as a deep blush 
covered his face, faltered out, ‘Gorman O’Shea says he is ready to 
go with me; and two fellows with less to detain them in their own 
country would be hard to find.” 

“Q’Shea will do well enough,” said the old man; “he was not 
brought up to kid-leather boots and _ silk linings in his great-coat. 
There’s stuff in Azm, and if it comes to sleeping under a haystack or 
dining on a red-herring, he’ll not rise up with rheumatism or heart- 
burn. And what’s better than all, he’ll not think himself a hero. be- 
cause he mends his own boots or lights his own kitchen-fire.” 

“A letter for your honor,” said the servant, entering with a very 
informal-looking note on coarse paper, and fastened with a wafer. 
“The gossoon, Sir, is waiting for an answer ; he run every mile from 
Moate.” ; eo 

“ Read it, Kitty,” said the old man, not heeding the servant’s com- 
ment. 
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“Tt is dated ‘Moate Jail, 7 o’clock,’” said Kitty, as she read: 
“*Dear Sir,—I have got into a stupid scrape, and have been com- 
mitted to jail. Will you come, or send some one to bail me out? 
The thing is a mere trifle, but the “being locked up” is very hard to 
bear. Yours always, G. O’Shea.’” 

“Ts this more Fenian work?” cried Kilgobbin. 

“T’m certain it is not, Sir,” said Dick. “Gorman O’Shea has no 
liking for them, nor is he the man to sympathise with what he owns 
he cannot understand. It is a mere accidental row.” 

“ At all events we must see to set him at liberty. Order the gig, 
Dick, and while they are putting on the harness I’ll finish this decanter 
of port. If it wasn’t that we’re getting retired shopkeepers on the 
bench we’d not see an O’Shea sent to prison like a gossoon that stole 
a bunch of turnips.” 

‘What has he been doing, I wonder?” said Nina, as she drew her 
arm within Kate’s and left the room. 

“ Some loud talk in the bar-parlor, perhaps,” was Kate’s reply, and 
the toss of her head as she said it implied more even than the words. 


CHAPTER LIV. 
“Ow tT BEFEDL1.” 


Wuite Lord Kilgobbin and his son are plodding along towards 
Moate with a horse not long released from the harrow, and over a 
road which the late rains had sorely damaged, the moment is not in- 
opportune to explain the nature of the incident, small enough in its 
way, that called on them for this journey at nightfall. It befell that 
when Miss Betty, indignant at her nephew’s defection, and outraged 
that he should descend to call at Kilgobbin, determined to cast him 
off for ever, she also resolved upon a project over which she had 
long ‘meditated, and to which the conversation at her late dinner 
greatly predisposed her. 

The growing unfertility of the land, the sturdy rejection of the au- 
thority of the Church manifested in so many ways by the people, 
had led Miss O’Shea to speculate more on the insecurity of landed 
property in Ireland than all the long list of outrages scheduled at 
Assizes, or all the burning haggards that ever flared in a wintry sky. 
Her notion was to retire into some religious sisterhood, and away 
from life and its cares, to pass her remaining years in holy medita- 
tion and piety. She would have liked to have sold her estate and 
endowed some house or convent with the proceeds, but there were 
certain legal difficulties that stood in the way, and her law-agent, 
McKeown, must be seen and conferred with about these. 

Her moods of passion were usually so very violent that she would 
stop at nothing, and in the torrent of her anger she would decide on 
a course of action which would color a whole life-time. On the 
present occasion her first step was to write and acquaint McKeown 
that she would be at Moodie’s Hotel, Dominick Street, the same 
evening, and begged he might call there at eight or nine o’clock, as 
her business with him was pressing. Her next care was to let the 
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house and lands of O’Shea Barn to Peter Gill for the term of one 
year, at a rent scarcely more than nominal, the said Gill binding him- 
self to maintain the gardens, the shrubberies, and all the ornamental 
plantings in their accustomed order and condition. In fact, the ex- 
treme moderation of the rent was to be recompensed by the large 
space allotted to unprofitable land and the great care he was pledged 
to exercise in its preservation; and while nominally the tenant, so 
manifold were the obligations imposed on him, he was in reality very 
little other than the care-taker of O’Shea Barn and its dependen- 
cies. No fences were to be altered or boundaries changed. All the 
copses of young timber were to be carefully protected by palings as 
heretofore ; and even the ornamental cattle — the short-horns and the 
Alderneys, and a few favorite “ Kerries”’— were to be kept on the 
allotted paddocks ; and to old Katloo herself was allotted a loose 
box, with a small field attached to it, where she might saunter at will 
and ruminate over the less happy quadrupeds that had to work for 
their subsistence. 

Now, though Miss Betty, in the full torrent of her anger, had that 
much of method in her madness to remember the various details 
whose interests were the business of her daily life, and so far made 
provision for the future of her pet cows and horses and dogs and 
guinea-fowls, so that if she should ever resolve to return she should 
find all as she had left it—the short paper of agreement by which 
she accepted Gill as her tenant was drawn up by her own hand, un- 
aided by a lawyer, and, whether from the intemperate haste of the 
moment or an unbounded confidence in Gill’s honesty and fidelity, was 
not only carelessly expressed, but worded in a way that implied how 
her trustfulness exonerated her from anything beyond the expression 
of what she wished for and what she believed her tenant would 
strictly perform. Gill’s repeated phrase of “Whatever her honor’s 
ladyship liked” had followed every sentence as she read the docu- 
ment aloud to him, and the only real puzzle she had was to explain 
to the poor man’s simple comprehension that she was not making a ~ 
hard bargain with him, but treating him handsomely and in all confi- ° 
dence. : 

Shrewd and sharp as the old lady was, versed in the habits of the 
people, and long trained to suspect a certain air of dulness by which, 
when asking the explanation of a point, they watch with a native 
casuistry to see what flaw or chink may open an equivocal meaning 
or intention —she was thoroughly convinced by the simple and un- 
reasoning concurrence this humble man gave to every proviso, and 
the hearty assurance he always gave “that her honor knew what was 
best: God reward and keep her long in the way to do it!”— with all 
this, Miss O’Shea had not accomplished the first stage of her journey 
to Dublin, when Peter Gill was seated in the office of Pat McEvoy, 
the attorney at Moate —a smart practitioner, who had done more to 
foster litigation between tenant and landlord than all the “ grievances ”’ 
that ever were placarded by the press. _ 

“When did you get this, Peter?” said the attorney, as he looked 
about, unable to find a date. 

“This morning, Sir, just before she started.” 
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“You'll have to come before the magistrate and make an oath of 
the date, and, by my conscience, it’s worth the trouble!” 

“Why, Sir, what’s in it?” cried Peter eagerly. 

“Y’m no lawyer if she hasn’t given you a clear possession of the 
place, subject to certain trusts ; and even for the non-performance of 
these there is no penalty attached. When Councillor Holmes comes 
down at the assize, I’ll lay a case before him, and I'll wager a trifle, 
Peter, you will turn out to be an estated gentleman.” 

“ Blood alive!” was all Peter could utter. 

Though the conversation that ensued occupied more than an hour, 
it is not necessary that we should repeat what occurred, nor state 
more than the fact that Peter went home fully assured that if O’Shea 
Barn was not his own indisputably, it would be very hard to dispos- 
sess him, and that at all events the occupation was secure to him 
for the present. The importance that the law always attaches to pos- 
session Mr. McEvoy took care to impress on Gill’s mind, and he 
fully convinced him that a forcible seizure of the premises was far 
more to be apprehended than the slower process of a suit and a 
verdict. 

It was about the third week after this opinion had been given, when 
young O’Shea walked over from Kilgobbin Castle to the Barn, intend- 
ing to see his aunt and take his farewell of her. 

Though he had steeled his heart against the emotions such a leave- 
taking was likely to evoke, he was in nowise prepared for the feelings 
the old place itself would call up; and as he opened a little wicket 
that led by a shrubbery walk to the cottage, he was glad to throw 
himself on the first seat he could find and wait till his heart could 
beat more measuredly. What a strange thing was life !— at least that 
conventional life we make for ourselves—was his thought now. 
“Here am I ready to cross the globe, to be the servant, the laborer 
of some rude settler in the wilds of Australia, and yet I cannot be 
the herdsman here, and tend the cattle in the scenes that I love, where 
every tree, every bush, every shady nook, and every running stream is 
dear to me. I cannot serve my own kith and kin, but must seek my 
bread from the stranger! This is our glorious civilisation. I should 
like to hear in what consists its marvellous advantage.” 

And then he began to think of those men of whom he had often 
heard — gentlemen and men of refinement—who had gone out to 
Australia, and who, in all the drudgery of daily labor — herding 
cattle on the plains or conducting droves of horses long miles of way 
— still managed to retain the habits of their better days, and by the 
instinct of the breeding which had become a nature, to keep intact 
in their hearts the thoughts and the sympathies and the affections that 
made them gentlemen. 

“If my dear aunt only knew me as I know myself, she would let 
me stay here and serve her as the humblest laborer on her land. I 
can see no indignity in being poor and faring hardly. I have known 
coarse food and coarse clothing, and I never found that they either 
‘damped my courage or soured my temper.” 

It might not seem exactly the appropriate moment to have be- 
thought him of the solace of companionship in such poverty, but 
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somehow his thoughts ad take that flight, and, unwarrantable as was 
the notion, he fancied himself returning at nightfall to his lowly cabin, 
and acertain girlish figure, whom our reader knows as Kate Kearney, 
standing watching for his coming. 

There was no one to be seen about as he approached the house. 
The hall-door, however, lay open. He entered and passed on to the 
little breakfast-parlor on the left. The furniture was the same as 
before, but a coarse fustian jacket was thrown on the back of a chair, 
and a clay pipe and a paper of tobacco stood on the table. While he 
was examining these objects with some attention, a very ragged urchin, 
of some ten or eleven years, entered the room with a furtive step and 
stood watching him. From this fellow all that he could hear was that 
Miss Betty was gone away, and that Peter was at the Kilbeggan 
Market ; and though he tried various questions, no other answers than 
these were to be obtained. Gorman now tried to see the drawing- 
room and the library, but these, as well as the dining-room, were all 
- locked. He next essayed the bed-rooms, but with the same unsuccess. 
At length he turned to his own well-known corner — the well-remem- 
bered little “green room ”— which he loved to think his own. This, 
too, was locked, but Gorman remembered that by pressing the door 
underneath with his walking-stick he could lift the bolt from the old- 
fashioned receptacle that held it and open the door. Curious to have 
a last look at a spot dear by so many memories, he tried the old 
artifice and succeeded. 

He had still on his watch-chain the little key of an old marquetrie 
cabinet where he was wont to write, and now he was determined to 
write a last letter to his aunt from the old spot, and send her his good- 
bye from the very corner where he had often come to wish her “ good- 
night.” 

He opened the window and walked out on the little wooden balcony, 
from which the view extended over the lawn and the broad belt of 
wood that fenced the demesne. The Sliebh Bloom Mountain shone 
in the distance, and in the calm of an evening sunlight the whole 
picture had something’ in its silence and peacefulness of almost 
rapturous charm. 

Who is there amongst us that has not felt, in walking through the 
room of some uninhabited house, with every appliance of human 
comfort strewn about, ease and luxury within, wavy trees and sloping 
lawn or eddying waters without— who, in seeing all these, has not 
questioned himself as to why this should be deserted? and why is 
there none to taste and feel all the blessedness of such a lot as life 
here should offer? Is not the world full of these places? is not the 
puzzle of this query of all lands and of all peoples? That ever- 
present delusion of what we should do—what be if we were aught 
other than ourselves— how happy, how contented, how unrepining, 
and how good —ay, even our moral nature comes into the compact 
— this delusion, I say, besets most of us through life, and we never 
weary of believing how cruelly fate has treated us, and how unjust 
destiny has been to a variety of good gifts and graces which are 
doomed to die unrecognised and unrequited. 

I will not go to the length of saying that Gorman O’Shea’s reflec- 
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tions went thus far, though they did go to the extent of wondering 
why his aunt had left this lovely spot, and asking himself again and 
again where she could possibly have found anything to replace it. , 

“My dearest aunt,” wrote he, “in my own old room at the dear old 
desk, and on the spot knitted to my heart by happiest memories, [ sit 
down to send you my last good-bye ere I leave Ireland forever. 

“Jt is in no mood of passing fretfulness or impatience that I resolve 
to go and seek my fortune in Australia. As I feel now, believing you 
are displeased with me, I have no heart to go further into the question 
of my own selfish‘interests, nor say why I resolve to give up soldiering, 
and why I turn to a new existence. Had I been to you what I have 
hitherto been, had I the assurance that I possessed the old claim on 
your love which made me regard you as a dear mother, I should tell 
you of every step that has led me to this determination, and how care- 
fully and anxiously I tried to study what might be the turning-point of 
my life.” 

When he had written thus far and his eyes had already grown 
glassy with the tears which would force their way across them, a 
heavy foot was heard on the stairs, the door was burst rudely open, 
and Peter Gill stood before him. 

No longer, however, the old peasant in shabby clothes and with his 
look half-shy, half-sycophant, but vulgarly dressed in broadcloth and 
bright buttons, a tall hat on his head and a crimson cravat round 
his neck. His face was flushed and his eyes flashing and insolent, so 
that O’Shea only feebly recognised him by his voice. 

“You thought you’d be too quick for me, young man,” said the 
fellow, and the voice in its thickness showed he had been drinking, 
“and that you would do your bit of writing there before I’d be back, 
but I was up to you.” 

“T really do not know what you mean,” cried O’Shea, rising ; “and 
as it is only too plain you have been drinking, I do not care to ask 

ou.” 

“ Whether I was drinking or no is my own business ; there’s none to 
call me to account now. I’m here in my own house, and I order you 
to leave it, and if you don’t go by the way you came in, by my soul 
you'll go by that window!” <A loud bang of his stick on the floor 
gave the emphasis to the last words, and whether it was the action or 
the absurd figure of the: man himself overcame O’Shea, he burst out 
in a hearty laugh as he surveyed him. “I'll make it no laughing 
matter to you,” cried Gill; wild with passion, and, stepping to the 
door, he cried out, “Come up, boys, every man of ye: come up and 
see the chap that’s trying to turn me out of my holding.” 

The sound of voices and the tramp of feet outside now drew O’Shea 
to the window, and, passing out on the balcony, he saw a considerable 
‘crowd of country-people assembled beneath. ‘They were all armed 
with sticks, and had that look of mischief and daring so unmistakable 
inamob. As the young man stood looking at them, some one pointed 
him out to the rest, and a wild yell, mingled with hisses, now broke 
from the crowd. He was turning away from the spot in disgust when 
he found that Gill had stationed himself at the window and barred the 
passage, 
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“The boys want another look at ye,” said Gill, insolently ; “go 
back and show yourself: it is not every day they see an. informer.” 

‘Stand back, you old fool, and let me pass,” cried O’Shea. 

“Touch me if you dare; only lay one finger on me in my own 
house,” said the fellow, and he grinned almost in his face as he 
spoke. 

“Stand back,” said Gorman, and, suiting the action to the word, he 
raised his arm to make space for him to pass out. Gill, no sooner did 
he feel the arm graze his chest, than he struck O’Shea across the face ; 
and though the blow was that of an old man, the insult was so mad- 
dening that O’Shea, seizing him by the arms, dragged him out upon 
the balcony. 

“He’s going to throw the old man over,” cried several of those 
beneath, and amid the tumult of voices a number soon rushed up the 
stairs and out on the balcony, where the old fellow was clinging to 
O’Shea’s legs in his despairing attempt to save himself. The struggle 
scarcely lasted-many seconds, for the rotten woodwork of the balcony 
creaked and trembled, and at last gave way with a crash, bringing the 
whole party to the ground together. 

A score of sticks rained the blows on the luckless young man, and 
each time that he tried to rise he was struck back and rolled over by a 
blow or a kick, till at length he lay still and senseless on the sward, 
his face covered with blood and his clothes in ribbons. 

“Put him ina cart, boys, and take him off to the gaol,” said the 
attorney, McEvoy. ‘We'll be in a scrape about all this if we don’t 
make Azm in the wrong.” 

His audience fully appreciated the council, and while a few were 
busied in carrying old Gill to the house—for a broken leg made him | 
unable to reach it alone —the others placed O’Shea on some straw in 
a cart, and set out with him to Kilbeggan. 

“It is not a trespass at all,” said McEvoy. “Tll make it a burg- 
lary and forcible entry, and if he recovers at all I’ll stake my reputa- 
tion I transport him for seven years.” 

A hearty murmur of approval met the speech, and the procession, 
with the cart at their head, moved on towards the town. 


CHAPTER LV. 
Two}. oPvs: 


Ir was the Tory magistrate, Mr..Flood —the same who had ran- 
sacked Walpole’s correspondence —before whom the informations 
were sworn against Gorman O’Shea, and the old justice of the peace 
was, in secret, not sorry to see the question of land-tenure a source 
of dispute and quarrel amongst the very party who were always 
inveighing against the landlords. 

When Lord Kilgobbin arrived at Kilbeggan it was nigh midnight, 
and as young O’Shea was at that moment a patient in the gaol 
infirmary and sound asleep, it was decided between Kearney and 
his son that they would leave him undisturbed till the following 
morning. 
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Late as it was, Kearney was so desirous to know the exact narra- 
tive of events that he resolved on seeing Mr. Flood at once. Though 
Dick Kearney remonstrated with his father and reminded him that 
old Tom Flood, as he was called, was a bitter Tory, had neither a 
civil word nor a kind thought for his adversaries in politics, Kearney 
was determined not to be turned from his purpose by any personal 
consideration ; and being assured by the innkeeper that he was sure 
to find Mr. Flood in his dining-room and over his wine, he set out 
for the snug cottage at the entrance of the town where the old 
justice of the peace resided. 

Just as he had been told, Mr. Flood was still in the dinner-room, and 
with his guest, Tony Adams, the Rector, seated with an array of 
decanters between thém. 

“ Kearney — Kearney!” cried Flood, as he read the card the servant 
handed him. “Is it the fellow who calls himself Lord Kilgobbin, I 
wonder?” 

“May be so,” growled Adams, in a deep guttural, for he disliked 
the effort of speech. 

“T don’t know him, nor do I want to know him. He is one of your 
half-and-half Liberals that, to my thinking, are worse that the rebels 
themselves. What is this here in pencil on the back of the card? 
‘Mr. K. begs to apologise for the hour of his intrusion, and earnestly 
entreats a few minutes from Mr. Flood.’ Show him in, Philip, show 
him in ; and bring some fresh glasses.” 

Kearney made his excuse with a tact and politeness which spoke of 
a time when he mixed freely with the world, and old Flood was so 
astonished by the ease and good-breeding of his visitor that his own 
manner became at once courteous and urbane. 

“Make no apologies about the hour, Mr. Kearney,” said he; “an 
old bachelor’s house is never very tight in discipline. Allow me to 
introduce Mr. Adams, Mr. Kearney, the best preacher in Ireland, 
and as good a judge of port wine as of theology.” 

The responsive grunt of the parson was drowned in the pleasant 
laugh of the others, as Kearney sat down and filled his glass. Ina 
very few words he related the reason of his visit to the town, and 
asked Mr. Flood to tell him what he knew of the late misadventure. 

“Sworn information, drawn up by that worthy man, Pat McEvoy, 
the greatest rascal in Europe, and I hope I don’t hurt you by saying 
it, Mr. Kearney. Sworn information of a burglarious entry, and an 
aggravated assault on the premises and person of one Peter Gill, 
another local blessing — bad luck tohim. The aforesaid —if I spoke 
of him before—Gorman O’Shea, having, suadente diabolo, smashed 
down doors and windows, palisadings and palings, and broke open 
cabinets, chests, cupboards, and other contrivances. In a word, he 
went into another man’s house, and when asked what he did there, he 
threw the proprietor out of the window. ‘There’s the whole of it.” 

“Where was the house?” 

“ O’Shea’s Barn.” 

“ But surely O’Shea’s Barn, being the residence and property of his 
aunt, there was no impropriety in his going there?” 

“The informant states that the place was in the tenancy of this said 
Gill, one of your own people, Mr. Kearney. I wish you luck of him.” 
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“T disown him, root and branch; he is a disgrace to any side. 
And where is Miss Betty O’Shea?” 

“Tn a convent or a monastery, they say. She has turned abbess or 
monk ; but, upon my conscience, from the little I’ve seen of her, if a 
strong will and a plucky heart be the qualifications, she might be the 
Pope! 17 

“And are the young man’s injuries serious? Is he badly hurt? for 
they would not let me see him at the jail.” 

“Serious, I believe they are. He is cut cruelly about the face and 
head, and his body bruised all over. The finest peasantry have a 
taste for kicking with strong brogues on them, Mr. Kearney, that 
cannot be equalled.” 

“T wish with all my heart they’d kick the English out of Ireland!” 
cried. Kearney, with a savage energy. 

“Faith! if they go on governing us in the present fashion, I do not 
say I’ll make any great objection. Eh, Adams?” 

““May be so,” was the slow and very guttural reply, as the fat man 
crossed gre hands on his waistcoat. 

“T’m sick of them all, Whigs and Tories,” said Kearney. 

“Ts not every Irish gentleman sick of them, Mr. Kearney? Ain’t 
you sick of being cheated and cajoled, and ain't we sick of being 
cheated and insulted? They seek to conciliate you by outraging ws. 
Don’t you think we could settle our own differences better amongst 
ourselves? It was Philpot Curran said of the fleas in Manchester, 
that if they’d all pulled together they’d have pulled him out-of bed. 
Now, Mr. Kearney, what if we all took to ‘ pulling together.’” 

“We cannot get rid of the notion that we’d be outjockeyed,” said 
Kearney, slowly. 

“We know,” cried the other, “that we should be outnumbered, and 
that is worse. Eh, Adams?” . 

“Ay!” sighed Adams, who did not desire to be appealed to by 
either side. 

“‘ Now we’re alone here, and no eavesdropper near us, tell me fairly, 
Kearney, are you better because we are brought down in the world? 
Are you richer —are you greater — are you happier?” 

“‘T believe we are, Mr. Flood, and I’ll tell you why I say so.” 

“Tl be shot if I hear you, that’s all. Fill your glass.. That’s old 
port that John Beresford tasted in the Custom-House Docks seventy 
odd years ago, and you are the only Whig living that ever drank a 
drop of it!” 

“‘T am proud to be the first exception, and I go so far as to believe 
I shall not be the last!” 

“T’ll send a few bottles over to that boy in the infirmary. It cannot 
but be good for him,” said Flood. 

“Take care, for heaven’s sake, if he be threatened with inflamma- 
tion. Do nothing without the doctor’s leave.” 

““T wonder that the people who are so afraid of inflammation are 
so fond of rebellion,” said he sarcastically. 

“ Perhaps I could tell you that too —” 

“No—do not —do not, I beseech you; reading the Whig Minis- 
ters’ speeches has given me such a disgust to all explanations, I’d 
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rather concede anything than hear how it could be defended. Ap- 
parently Mr. Disraeli is of my mind also, for he won’t support Paul 
Hartigan’s motion.” 

“What was Hartigan’s motion?”’ 

“ For the papers, or the correspondence, or whatever they called it, 
that passed between Danesbury and Dan Donogan,” 

“‘ But there was none.” 

“Ts that all you know of it? They were as thick as two thieves. 
It was ‘Dear Dane’ amd ‘Dear Dan’ between them. ‘Stop the 
shooting. We want a light calendar at the summer assizes,’ says one. 
‘You shall have forty thousand pounds yearly for a Catholic college 
if the House will let us.’ ‘Thank you for nothing for the Catholic 
college,’ says Dan; ‘we want our own parliament, and our own 
militia: free pardon for political offences.’ What would you say to a 
bill to make landlord-shooting manslaughter, Mr. Kearney ?” 

“Justifiable homicide, Mr. Bright called it years ago; but the 
judges didn’t see it.” ; 

“This Danesbury ‘muddle,’ for that is the name they give it, will be 
hushed up, for he has got some Tory connections, and the lords are 
never hard on one of their ‘ofder,’ so I hear. Hartigan is to be let 
have his talk out in the House, and as he is said to be violent and 
indisereet, the Prime Minister will only reply to the violence and the 
indiscretion, and he will conclude by saying that the noble Viceroy has 
begged her Majesty to release him of the charge of the Irish Govern- 
ment, and though the Cabinet have urgently entreated him to remain 
and carry out the wise policy of conciliation so happlly begun in 
Ireland, he is rooted in his resolve;and he will not stay; and there 
will be cheers! and when he adds that Mr. Cecil Walpole, having 
shown his great talents for intrigue, will be sent back to the fitting 
sphere —his old profession of diplomacy — there will be laughter, for 
as the Minister seldom jokes, the House will imagine this to be a slip, 
and then with every one in good humor—but Paul Hartigan, who 
will have to withdraw his motion —the right honorable gentleman 
will sit down, well pleased at his afternoon’s work.” 

Kearney could not but laugh at the sketch of a debate given with 
all the mimicry of tone and mock solemnity of an old debater, and 
the two men now became, by the bond of their geniality, like old 
acquaintances. 

“Ah, Mr. Kearney, I won’t say we’d do it better on College Green, 
but we’d do it more kindly, more courteously, and above all we'd be 
less hypocritical in our inquiries. I believe we try to cheat the devil 
in Ireland just as much as our neighbors ; but we don’t pretend that 
we are archbishops all the time we’re doing it. There’s where we 
differ from the English.” 

“‘ And who is to govern us,” cried Kearney, “if we have no Lord- 
Lieutenant?” 

“The Privy Council, the Lords Justices, or maybe the Board of 
Works, who knows? When you are going over to Holyhead in the 
_ packet, do you ever ask if the man at the wheel is decent, or a born 
idiot, and liable to fits? Not a bit of it. You know that there are 
other people to look at this, and you trust, besides that they'll land 
_ you all safe.” \ 
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“That’s true,” said Kearney, and he drained his glass; “and now 
tell me one thing more. How will it go with young O’Shea about this 
scrimmage ; will it be serious?” 

“Curtis, the chief constable, says it will be an ugly affair enough. 
They’ll swear hard, and they’ll try to make out a title to the land 
through the action of trespass ; and if, as I hear, the young fellow is 
a scamp and a bad lot—” 

‘Neither one nor the other,’ broke in Kearney; “as fine a boy 
and as thorough a gentleman as there is in Ireland.” 

‘“‘ And a bit of a Fenian too,” slowly interposed Flood. 

“ Not that I know; I’m not sure that he follows the distinctions of 
party here ; he is little acquainted with Ireland.” 

“ Ho, ho! a Yankee sympathiser?” . 

“Not even that; an Austrian soldier, a young lieutenant of Lancers 
over here for his leave.” 

“And why couldn’t he shoot, or course, or kiss the girls, or play at 
foot-ball, and not be burning his fingers with the new land laws. 
There’s plenty of ways to amuse yourself in Ireland without throwing 
a man out of window; eh, Adams?” And Adams bowed assent, but 
did not utter a word. < ; 

“You are not going to open more wine?” remonstrated Kearney, 
eagerly. 

“Tt’s done. Smell that, Mr. Kearney,” cried Flood, as he held out 
a fresh-drawn cork at the end of the screw. “Talk to me of clove 
pinks and violets and carnations after that! I don’t know whether 
you have any prayers in your church against being led into tempta- 
tion.” f 

“Haven’t we?” sighed the other. 

“Then all I say is, Heaven help the people up at Oporto; they'll 
have more to answer for even than most men.” 

It was nigh dawn when they parted, Kearney muttering to himself 
as he sauntered back to the inn, “If port like that is the drink of the 
Tories, they must be good fellows with all their prejudices.” 

“T’ll be shot if I don’t like that rebel,” said Flood as he went to 
bed. ; 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


LABOR OMNIA VINCIT. 


IVE me but work—lI ask for nothing more: 
The weary toil which brings the nightly rest; 
The honest labor of the humble poor, 
The aims which best employ the body’s guest: 
Give me but work, and I will never ask 
From human fate for any other mask. 


Out from the windows of my soul I look 
On earth’s fair fields, and on the teeming mart, 
And read from Nature’s ever fruitful book 
The weary lessons of the human heart: 
I see earth’s children with its sorrows bent, 
Bearing the burden of life’s discontent. 


I mark the man who builds his hopes on fame, 
The anxious merchant with his venturous ships, 
The worldly woman with her narrow aim, 
The child of fashion with her painted-lips: 
I see the shadows which they each pursue, 
And how they smother down the good and true. 


At early dawn I hear the busy feet 
In sad procession beating on the pave, 
The pulses of life’s labor through the street, 
Which leads toil’s denizens unto the grave: 
Few are the shadows which ‘heir feet have led; 
They ask from earth but little more than bread. 


I see fair maidens in the patient line, 
With looks which make my very heart deplore — 
Seeking their toil with wills which strengthen mine, 
To keep the wolf of hunger from the door: 

I never hear their silent lips complain ; 

Work is the Lethe of their every pain. 


With ceaseless tramp at early morn they go— 
Old men and young, women, and care-worn youth ; 
Not to the fields with golden grass aglow, 
For life to them has taught a sterner truth: 
Their fields are those of never-ending work ; 
Their task the wolf will never let them shirk, 
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Thus day by day the self-same path is trod 

By all the weary denizens of toil; 

The world is blind to all, and.only God 

Readeth the soul beneath the human coil: 
They have no need for any worldly mask, 
For life to them is one unending task. 


“Yet have they their reward,” for labor brings 
What never can be bought with golden heap— 
The nameless peace, beyond all earthly things, 
Of Him “who giveth his beloved sleep.” 

The world may never heed the weary limb, 
But not a sparrow falls unseen by Him. 


There is no rest so sweet as that which falls 
Upon the tiréd lids of daily toil; > 
It never comes to pride’s fair gilded halls, 
Or to the haunts of fashion’s gay turmoil : 

It sheds its balm upon the weary head 

Of only those who earn their daily bread. 


My soul is sick, and pining for this rest, 

It bears a sorrow which I fain would hide ; 

I cannot bury it within my breast, 

For there are, buried all the hopes which died: 
And yet I would not have the cold world see 
The cruel grief which life hath brought to me. 


Then give me work—TI ask for nothing more — 
Something to fill my life’s too weary void — 
To mask what I would hide, but not deplore — 
The sorrow which hath all my life alloyed: 
Give me but work, and rest shall bless each task, 
And I will ask of earth no other mask. 


APPLETON OAKSMITH. 


DUKESBOROUGH TALES. 
By Purremon Percu. 


NWO. IX— OLD FRIENDS AND NEW. 
CHAPTER IIL 


HE schoolhouse, a neat little framed building, was situated 
about half a mile from Mr. Parkinson’s residence, near the 
road-side, and on a knoll of land at the foot of which was a spring of 
fresh water. All schoolhouses in those days must be near springs. 


In this pee George Overton began his simple work on the first 
Monday of January succeeding his arrival at‘Chestnut Grove. He 
was a fellow of genuine principles, but until now he had never 
had See eellig beer or the responsibilities of his new position. The 
consciousness of i hee daw nage’ education, considering those 
times, had precluded all apprehension of unfitness for the small duties 
of a country schoolmaster. He had been feeling as if he was to 
trifle away a few months until he could prepare himself for going to 
work seriously ; but all at once, just as he was about to enter upon 
code sient a seriousness that was surprising to himself To 
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‘the understandings of these children who were about to 
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Overton looked at the boy for a moment, and turned again to the 
mother. : 

“Now I see,” she began again, “I see that you don’t know what I 
mean and what I’m talkin’ about: do you, or don’t you?” . 

“J don’t think I quite understand you, my good lady; but if you 
mean that you have not the means to send him to school, but would 
like to do so—”’ 

“Thar now! I knowed he didn’t understand me. I do want to send 
him to school for a quarter, ef no more. I hain’t much, that’s a fact, 
but yit I can pay for it, and wouldn’t by no means wish to have him 
teached for nothin’. Oh yes, I can pay for it by hard work ; but that 
ain’t the thing. The question is, will you take him? Now you must 
mind what you goin’ to say, because I wants to take no ’vantage of 
nobody. I can pay for it if you'll take him.” And the widow looked 
as if there was not to be any doubt on that point. 

Overton smiled, and answered, “ Certainly I will take him, my dear 
madam: why-not?” 

“ Ah, that’s it!—why not. Because he’s done gone and fout one 
schoolmarster already, and the onliest one he ever went to ; and have 
sorter disgraced hisself. I thought maybe you might heerd about it, 
as you was a boardin’ at Mr. Parkson’s ; which, though they are rich, 
yit they knows us, and has been monstous good to us, specially Miss 
Parkson and Lucy ; and they knows that boy, and knows he ain’t a bad 
boy nately ; yit we, that is him and me, we thought that, specially 
bein’ of a schoolmarster yourself, you might not like no sich, under 
no circumstances whatsomever ; which I myself sposen I wouldn’t ef 
I was a man, and was high larned and war a schoolmarster ; and 
which we also, him and me, we thought maybe you hadn’t heerd 
about it, and that we ought to tell you ef you hadn’t; and which I 
made him stay yonder till I told it myself, because I knowed I could 
tell it better’n he could.” 

“T suppose this is Mrs. Glisson?”’ said Overton. 

“Ves, Sir. La bless me! I been talkin’ to the man all this time 
and never even told him who I war. Yes, Sir, I’m her; that’s my 
name, and I’m his mother ; and I tell you, Sir, that he war not so 
mighty much to blame as you mout suppose, and which I know as I 
am his mother, and he’s my ondiest child, it’s reasonable that I should 
take his part; but which I don’t believe, indeed I don’t believe I 
would take his part if I knowed he war in the wrong, Mister — Mis — 
ter —” : 

“ Overton is my name.” 

“Yes, Sir. La me! I knowed what it war, but I forgot it at the 
minit. Excuse my manners, Sir, if you please. I knowed it; Lucy 
and little Jack Parkson both told me, and they are both mighty good 
childern. Which Lucy, she’s a grown young woman now, and the 
smartest and prettiest, and the best to old people and poor people of 
any girl in all this country, and is jist exactly like her mother war 
before her. Oh yes, I knowed your name, but I forgot it at the minit. 
Well now, Mr. Overton, you see that boy a standin’ yonder? Well, 
though I say it that oughtent, he’s nately as biddable a boy as any 
child in this world. That child —and I wouldn’t have him to hear me 
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say it for anything —is as obedient to them that’s above him, and in 
ginerl tries to do what’s told him, as anybody’s child, I keer not whom- 
soever they mout be. And he tried to git along with the school- 
marster, and he studied his lesson every night of his life till I made 
him go to bed, and up before day every mornin’, and the man wouldn’t 
de satisfied, and made the child go beyant hisself in his books ; and 
then, he took to abusin’ him, and beatin’ him, and makin’ game of us 
all because we was poor, and he not rich hisself; and he even abused 
the child’s father, and he in his grave, and which he ware as honest 
man as anybody, rich or poor ; and so he got the child cowed down to 
nothin’, and then he — well, he jist forgot hisself, and fout him.” 

She looked anxiously at Overton for a moment, and continued. 

“Oh, Mister — Mister Overton, it war monstous onfortnate ; but 
you know that arfter they began it the child had to fight for life, for I 
tell you he war a monstous hard man, and which I begs your pardon 
for sayin’ so about a schoolmarster. But then he warn’t no shore- 
enough schoolmarster. ‘Thar’s the pint.” 

The widow brightened at this idea, and looked as if she thought 
she had worked out of the difficulty at last. Noticing the smile upon 
Overton’s face, she went on: 

“Yes Sir, he warn’t no shore-enough schoolmarster. And Allen 
Thigpen — you don’t know Allen, I sposen ; but he’s one of the best ' 
young men we has among us, and everybody knows Allen won’t tell 
no lies —and Allen he found out that he war runned off from whar he 
used to live for tradin’ with niggers.” 

Overton was amused at her eagerness, especially her apology for 
the terms in which she had alluded to Mr. Israel Meadows. 

“T will take your son with pleasure. I have heard something of 
the treatment which he received. I think we can get along together ; 
at least we can try. If we fail, we can separate in a friendly way.” 

“The Lord bless you, Sir, for that. You take him, and if you 
don’t find him a obedient child, then I that’s his own mother, and 
have knowed him always, am much mistaken. Mr. Overton, the 
child ain’t been raised nuther to fightin’ nor to be impudent to 
grown people, and God bless you for not turnin’ him off.” 

She wiped her eyes ; then turning, she beckoned to Brinkly, and he 
came up. 

“Mr. Overton says he’ll take you, my son—that is, on trial ; and 
ef you don’t behave yourself, now mind you, ef you don’t —” 

Overton interrupted her, and taking Brinkly by the hand, said that 
he was glad he had come, and he did not doubt that they should be 
friends. Brinkly looked humbly but steadily at the master, and said 
that he would try to do all that was told him. ‘The widow delivered 
to her son a short lecture, which was mixed up of scolding, threats, 
and praise; then bidding Overton good-morning, she went off, about 
as happy an old soul as one would be apt to see riding along the road 
at that time of day. The next time she saw Lucy Parkinson she 
declared that the new schoolmarster war as far picter of a young man 
and the politest that ever she seed. 

When Brinkly came in there were most evident signs of satisfaction 
on the part of the boys. Bill Jones winked one eye at Sam Pate, and 
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Sam passed it over to Asa Boatright, who nodded to both the other 
gentlemen. After examining Brinkly and assigning him a task, the 
teacher sat down and tried to reflect. He was puzzled to find how to 
begin. ‘The ways these chaps had did not serve to help him. How 
they did eye him as he sat there! He rose and walked to and fro, 
and they eyed him yet more, all except Brinkly and Jack Parkinson ; 
they went at once to their work. The others pretended to do the 
same, but they watched the teacher continually. There was one little 
fellow who was especially interesting to Overton. He too was an 
old Gooseponder, the same who was represented as having been so 
far gone under the Meadows rule that to the last he could not under- 
stand that great business of the breaking-up ; the poor little fellow 
who walked backwards on that day on the way home, and looked at 
Allen and Brinkly, and listened and tried to make it out and could 
not. His name was Abel Kitchens. He was very small for his age, 
of eleven years, slender but rather knotty-looking, with sandy hair, 
very piercing hawk eyes, and a long, thin nose, curving downward at 
the end, and always shining and looking as if it had been newly 
peeled. He wore sumac-dyed homespun clothes. He sat on a line 
with Jack Parkinson, and at first watched him and Overton alter- 
nately. Jack’s nice clothes attracted him. Soon, however, he 
‘dropped Jack and his clothes, and watched Overton alone. He 
eyed him over his book, then under, now from one side, now from 
the other. But he studied awfully. To convince the teacher of this, 
he kept up a continual swaying to and fro and a buzzing with his 
lips. At intervals, in order to see him better, Abel would rise from 
his seat, dart at him, and putting a finger on his word, hold the 
book up to him, the back towards himself, and look him through and 
through ; then rushing back to his seat, his eyes would shoot at him 
again from all sides of his book. Wherever Overton went, that eye, 
like the basilisk, preyed upon him. He was alternately amused and 
embarrassed by it. Once or twice he felt that it would be a relief to 
wring his little neck somewhat. Reflecting that this would not do, 
and not being able to find what would do, this young Virginian, 
though a. man of education and courage, then and there debated in 
his mind whether he would or not take his hat and run away. 


CHAPTER IV. - 


GEORGE OVERTON saw that it was quite a job to get his pupils out of 
the jumble in which he found them. It is difficult enough, when a 
pupil has been taught wrong in books, to unteach him and to set his 
mind going upon some reasonable plan ; but to undertake to teach 
those who, though they have been to school, and who have not only 
been taught nothing but have been kept in an eternal whirl of con- 
fusion, which has served no other purpose but to blind and even to 
put out the eyes of both the understanding and the heart, was very 
near to being impossible. This was.what Overton had to do. He 
understood the difficulties of the case, and that was all that he did 
understand at first. He was able to make the diagnosis. There were 
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cataracts, strabismuses, and all manner of ailings in the catalogue of 
the ophthalmist, down to the case of little Abel Kitchens who seemed 
to have been born blind. The young physician was sore puzzled. 

But youth is strong and not often without hope. He was enlightened, 
and what was more, he was humane. When he had fully understood 
the injury these children had endured from Israel Meadows, and such 
as he, he pitied them. Their general apparent stupidity, and their 
almost universal proclivity to falsehood, were sad to behold; and his 
manly heart sickened to see the distrust and the abject fear with which 
they regarded him. 

But youth is strong and hopeful. He felt that he could at least 
remove their distrust and fear, and he hoped to be able in time to 
gain their friendship. Fortunately, he had a coadjutor in Jack Parkin- 
son. The others saw that Jack was neither a fool nor a slave, 
although he had been made to study books. It was amazing to them 
that he should like the schoolmaster, and even be upon easy terms 
with him, while at the same time he took a hearty part in their sports. 
Yet they would not be convinced. They had a way of accounting 
for all this. Mr. Overton boarded with the Parkinsons, who were 
richer than they were ; and no matter what Jack did, it would be all 
right. It wasn’t worth while to try to fool them in that way. Jack 
had better clothes than they. Pshaw! it was wasting time to feed 
with soft corn such as Bill Jones and Sam Pate and Asa Boatright, 
experienced as they were in the ways of schoolmasters. As for poor 
little Abel, he had no views upon the subject. He constantly pierced 
the master every day with eyes and nose, and seemed to wonder and 
feel additional pain and grief at not being beaten half to death. 
Abel could not understand this case any more than the former ; 
indeed, he seemed to be even more helpless than before. There was 
danger that Abel might come in time either to feel contempt for the 
schoolmaster or grow thoroughly insane. 

And now in this little realm there was needed, in order to counter- 
balance the patrician influence, a representative of the Third Estate, 
one with homespun clothes and a wool hat, a genuine son of the 
people, true to thein rights and their weal. Such a one was needed 
to come forward and settle with the upper estates upon some safe and 
reasonable understanding. The great commoner for this momentous 
undertaking was Brinkly Glisson. 

Notwithstanding the circumstances attending the first acquaintance 
of Overton and Brinkly, neither of them was without some distrust. 
If it were not so common, it would seem strange how readily a man, 
even upon his first entrance upon any vocation, however unsuited it 
may be, or may be considered by him to be to his tastes and qualifica- 
tions, accepts the notions which characterise the class who pursue it. 
In my time I have observed in every business which has come within 
my notice, an esprit de corps, some part of which was sure to be felt 
by every individual who pursued it. Let a man dislike that business 
as he may, let him sigh to abandon it for some other which he may 
consider more respectable, yet this feeling must have its triumphs and 
its jealousies. I admit for myself even—I who, I honestly do not 
think it would be out of the way to say, have been throughout my past 
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life, now becoming far extended, remarkably free from envyings and 
from the disposition to meddle with other people’s business ; yet, if I 
had been a schoolmaster in the times when Israel Meadows carried it 
with so high a hand, however much I should have considered myself 
his superior at the business (as I trust I should have been), yet if I 
had heard of his so signal defeat at the hands of one of his own 
pupils, to say nothing of how his hair was pulled and his head 
bumped against the floor, so far from enjoying as I did, along with 
my parents and other reasonable persons, the news of the result 
of this unexpected conflict, I probably should have felt some pain 
and even some apprehension. And I do not think (I do not say I 
would not, you observe, but —) I do not think I would have been anxious 
to take that boy into my school ; at least until he had had some ex- 
perience elsewhere. 

The greater part of my active life, indeed, has been spent at the 
Bar; and I have known some, I may say many precious rascals in 
that profession. I am free to admit that that class of lawyers who 
make their practice consist mainly in hunting out and stirring up 
useless and dishonest litigation, are the meanest and most hurtful 
pests that any community is subject to endure. Yet it was never 
agreeable to me to hear ofher people relate instances how such rascals 
have been caught and exposed. If the catching and exposure have 
been done by other lawyers, well and good ; but when a man of 
another calling tells me how Ze caught and exposed, I can but feel as 
if he was slyly hitting at me too; and I feel like telling zm instances 
among the men of his calling, going to show that rascalities are not 
peculiar to lawyers. be} 

Such is life. But I had no idea of making such a digression. 

Between George Overton and Israel Meadows there was an im- 
measurable distance. Besides being liberally educated, the former 
was eminently honorable, and kind, and brave. Indeed, he was in 
the fullest sense, what many a man of his age and upwards is not, a 
man. He could have committed the fooleries and the atrocities of 
Israel Meadows no more than the thefts which exiled the latter from 
home and drove him to school-keeping; but now that he was a 
schoolmaster himself, though being one from temporary necessity, and 
though he was also high-minded and just, and though, when he had 
first heard of Brinkly, he had felt that the latter was right in every- 
thing except in delaying his revenge, and though he had consented 
fully and freely to receive him, yet now he was not quite sure that 
Brinkly might not be disposed to plume himself somewhat upon his 
victory over one schoolmaster, and might not be musing occasionally 
on what he should do again in possible contingencies. 

Now we know that Brinkly was no such boy ; yet his instinct taught 
him that some such thought might be in the mind of his teacher, 
and he feared that in his poor way he might not be able to make 
himself understood. Besides, had he not been in the jumble too? 
and though he had fought out of it, had it not been in rather a blind 
way? Indeed, Brinkly’s conscience in spite of other support some- 
times reproached him for his part in the breaking-up of the Goose- 
pond. So he had not much more definite notions of an education 
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and the best means of getting it than the rest of them. With all his 
horrid recollections of Israel Meadows and his times, he was not 
quite sure if the way things were managed by him was not as Allen 
Thigpen had expressed it, “the onliest way of gittin’ of ‘a edyeca- 
tion.” He hoped it was not, but that there was another and a better 
way. What that might be he could not divine ; but he had a notion 
that there must be some other far differing from the old, one that 
would encourage whatever was good in a boy’s soul, would lift it up 
out of its weakness and ignorance, guide it along in paths not too 
difficult, show it the things that ought to be seen, and lead it to love 
them and be happy. : 

Not that all these thoughts as herein expressed were in his mind ; 
but his simple, virtuous, thoughtful spirit yearned for and dreamed of 
a higher culture which would make him better as well as wiser. And 
so this widow’s son used to pray at night upon his knees for better 
things to come in this new relation than had been in the old ; and 
my opinion is that before the Father in heaven such petitions from 
the humble are as acceptable as all the eloquent praise that He has 
received from Saint Chrysostom’s day to ours. 

Two such persons, however young, could not long misunderstand 
each other. Overton readily measured the amount and the kind of 
work that he could do, set him to it and gently led him along. Be- 
fore the end of the week he was another boy altogether. How he 
did study! Not in the old digging way that we first found him at. 
Overton had already taught him other modes of obtaining knowledge 
than by grubbing it up with his head for a hoe. The boy was so 
grateful, and in his small way so proud, that the young teacher felt 
some kindred emotions, and was better pleased with himself than he 
had ever been before. Ah me! how little it often costs to bestow 
a blessing upon the lowly, and how rich is the return to the 
bestower! The consciousness of the love and gratitude of that 
orphan boy began already to be precious to George Overton, like the 
memory of his childhood’s home and the beloved that lay buried there, 


CHAPTER V. 


Bur while Brinkly was doing so well, the rest were yet in the 
jumble. They had been in a much worse condition than he ; for 
while he had been badly shaken, yet he had kept enough of his 
native wits to be able at last to break away. Then there had been an 
individuality in his case. ‘They had all been scrambled as it were 
together, and there seemed to be no earthly way of pulling out one 
without getting the whole lump. Overton tried all expedients, 
lecturing, encouraging, persuading, threatening to drive them home, 
occasionally boxing a fellow when he was too bad, but never beating 
with the rod. They had little confidence in anything which had 
the appearance of kindness or of concern for their happiness. They 
were not to be fooled with so incredible a thing as that a school- 
master cared any more for the happiness of his pupils than for so 
many dogs and cats that belonged to other people. His show of 
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kindness was about as if he were angling with an insufficient hook 
among timid little fishes in a shallow stream where they could dis- 
tinctly see the fisherman. He could never get more than a nibble. 
Occasiorally a horny-head would make as if he were inclined to bite 
and would play around the bait. Not taking hold, the angler would 
make a sly jerk in the hope of hooking him in some way or other, 
whereupon he would take fresh fright and scamper off with all the 
minnows at his tail. 

Overton was really embarrassed. The servile fear which they felt 
towards him distressed as well as disgusted him. So did their falsehood 
and their treachery among themselves. In vain he joked with them. 
‘ But it is poor fun when nobody laughs at a joke but the joker. The 

only response he could get was great stares that a schoolmaster could 
tell jokes and laugh. ‘True, they remembered that Mr. Meadows used 
to laugh in the circus ; but that laugh was not one of the sort that was 
catching, while this man’s laugh was hearty and genial, and therefore 
must be a snare. 

But for Brinkly, Overton would have been forced to give it up. 
Brinkly’s case was a poser to them, Remembering how bravely he 
had broken off one set of shackles, and feeling that he ought to be 
one of the last boys in the world to like a schoolmaster, and now 
seeing him so happy, so fond of his books, and so in love with his 
teacher — putting all these things together, they could make nothing of 
them. Sometimes they were inclined to believe that he had been 
bought over by the enemy, and they rather expected to see him come 
to school some morning with store clothes on ; and when he did not, 
they had to give it up. 

Brinkly knew their difficulties, and he made a point to help them. 

He talked with them in private; he made many comparisons be- 
tween things here and things at the Goosepond. The girls came 
over first, and then the boys must follow. By slow degrees they 
came to their senses, and began to take a feeble hold upon things. 

A little incident occurred one day which probably served to ‘hasten 
the adjustment. The teacher was sitting in his chair looking through 
the window in a musing mood. Suddenly a little girl cried out: 
““Mist’ Ove’t’n, can’t you make Abel Kitch’n quit a keepin’ a con- 
stant a makin’ mouths at me with his ole nose?” 

Overton started. Abel immediately responded: 

“T ain’t a doin’ no sich thing, Mist’ Ove’t’n, and the gal know I 
ain’t. I wur jis’ a settin’ here and a gittin’ my lessin, and I want a 
studyin’ about the gal.” 

“ He know he wern’t,” she replied ; “‘he wer a makin’ mouths at me 
with his ole nose.” . 

Abel persisted in denying the charge; but it occurred to him to 
endeavor to divert the master’s attention from himself, or at least to 
have others joined in the punishment. 

“T never done no sich a thing,” he insisted ; “and Asa Boatright 
he cussed, he did; and Bill Jones and Sam Pate they been a fightin’ 
down to the spring.” 

The teacher laughed and laughed; he laughed till he shed tears. 
Then Brinkly and Jack laughed, and then the girls, and then the boys, 
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except the four culprits. When he was able to grow serious he talked 

kindly, but remonstrated upon such improprieties. But most of all he 

condemned Abel for tale-telling. He declared that he would have no 

such boy in his school, and that if Abel were not such a little fellow he 

would feel like breaking his neck square off. He should not watch 

the boys himself, and they should not watch one another If any boy 

in school should hereafter tell him unasked what another did, unless 

it were something disgraceful or something that ought to be known 

for the informer’s protection, he would drive him home.’ He would 

have no meanness and no lies, even if he had to quit keeping the 

school himself, or come down to Brinkly Glisson, Jack Parkinson, and 

the girls. He told them that if they expected to make of themselves” 
men who were to be of any account, it was high time that the most of 
them were learning how, and that at least they should not grow up 

under his charge to be rascals. ‘ 

This was a great step for him, and it was not long before all were 
in a good way except Abel. Abel still hung back; he couldn’t 
understand yet. Overton had tried all the means he could think of. 
He had scolded, joked, flattered, boxed, to little purpose. The dis- 
appointment at not being flogged for his ungallant conduct, and at 
receiving abuse instead of thanks for giving information of the mis- 
conduct of the other boys, seemed to confuse him more and to render 
him somewhat dogged. Not that he was much afraid ; for fear, as 
other feelings, seemed to have been beaten out of him at the Goose- 
pond. But his deportment did not change. Those eyes and that 
nose inflicted innumerable wounds upon the teacher every day. 

At last one afternoon (it was the second Friday), just before the 
school was to be turned out, Overton determined to make another 
trial. He went to where Abel sat, and in beseeching tones asked: 

“Abel, my dear old fellow, tell me why I can’t do something with 
you? Such a fine old fellow as you are! so smart, so good-looking ! 
I would give anything in the world if I could do something for you! 
Tell me why I can’t.” 

He spoke in half desperate, half playful exclamation, not expecting 
an answer. He had placed his hand upon the little wretch’s head in 
rash defiance at whatever might come. The effect of this was to 
make his coarse hair rise like bristles. His eyes glared with uncom- 
mon wildness, and his nose became a two-edged sword. But the 
master persisted. Patting him on the head, now gently remonstrating 
with him, now praising, he put the question to him again. Abel 
looked up to him with unutterable ferocity, clenched his yellow teeth 
together, and shot forth in screams the following sentences, pausing 
among them as we have sometimes seen small fire-balls projected 
from a Roman candle: 

“ Hit’s becase I hain’t got the hang o’ this school’ouse yit ! 

“ Hit’s becase you ain’t like no schoolmarster nohow ! 

“Hit’s becase you laughs in the school’ouse, and that when you 
ain’t mad nuther ! 

“it’s becase you don’t whip nobody for fightin’, and won’t let 
nobody tell you nothin’, and I hain’t got the hang o’ nothin’ here!” 

Overton was aghast. He looked around at the other boys. They 
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were waiting for him to begin. He smiled, and they roared. In 
vain Abel tried with eyes and nose to pin them all down. The girls 
screamed. They had a great row. The poor little fellow didn’t 
have a friend. 

Overton had retreated from him during the explosions. He now 
went up to him again, took him up in his arms, carried him to his 
own chair, sat down and placed him on his lap. What in the world 
could he have been thinking about that he had not found out before 
what the difficulty was? It was as plain as day now. Just as soon as 
Abel could get the hang of things generally, which of course he was 
going to do right away, he would make one of the best scholars in 
this school or any other school... We have seen a wild, puny, snaggy 
little kitten run into a corner and caught in order to be tamed ; how 
it doubled itself up and grinned and sniffed! We have taken it 
upon. our laps, and hiding its head, and gently talking to it, and 
stroking its back, we at last have seen how after repeated efforts to 
bite and scratch it has gradually yielded to the gentle friction and 
gone to purring in comfort and contentment. So Abel. He dared not 
bite and scratch, but he put his little legs straight out, and retreated 
his little back as far as he could, and shrunk up, and tried all the old 
resources of his eyes and nose. But he soon seemed to recognise 
that their influence was gone. He gave himself up at last to the 
master’s fondling, and though he did not even smile in accord with 
the general merriment, yet when he was loose he went back to his 
seat looking subdued and reconciled. 

Overton now dismissed the school. He told them that all who 
really desired to be improved, and who intended to do right and tell 
. no lies, and all who were not afraid of him, might come back on the 
next Monday morning; but that all others might stay at home. He 
said that he ‘was especially determined upon the subject of lies. He 
‘ had never had a great fondness for dogs, but if it should be necessary 
to do so he intended to keep one hound for the purpose of chasing off 
any liars that might be there. 

That evening while they were going home Abel told Brinkly that 
hit all had come to him right thar while he sot in Mist’ Ove’t’n’s lap. 


(To BE CONTINUED.) 


DAIMONA. 
Tue DANGEROUS WOMAN OF THE PERIOD. 


AIMONA is the accusing play that should catch the dodging 

conscience of society. In her person are presented, with 
identical motive and significance, the villain and the victim of a drama 
that opened thirty years ago with the birth of a poisoned baby in a 
New York boarding-house, and that finds its catastrophe to-day’in a 
jail-yard —a fair villain, corrupted, armed, and set on by circum- 
stance ; a victim, self-hounded, self-wounded, self-bound. Between 
the prologue and the epilogue to this play of passions we note move- 
ments and situations logical in their connection, and convincing and 
convicting by their results. From these the figure of Daimona derives 
an ethical value which may be hopefully left to those who should 
know how to make the most of it; while the accessories have a 
sociological import which should impress itself at every step in the 
procession of impulses and consequences that constitute the “sensa- 
tional” spectacle ; and no chorus of toothless saws and pointless 
instances need be called in to blunt its moral and to hack its tale. 

To begin at the beginning: Daimona was a criminal blunder in her 
very begetting. Conceived in maternal hysterics and paternal tantrums ; 
in a mother’s capricious, twitching fret, and a father’s jerky, explosive 
restlessness ; in a man’s Micawberian delusions and a woman’s 
Mantalinian infatuations; in his debts and shifts and cock-tails, and 
her shames and straits and vain cravings and valerian ; in the mutual 
horrors of two human mistakes who sat, in the besotted fatalism that 
tea, tobacco, and pain, rum, laudanum, and reactions engender, and 
waited for something to turn up—she was brought forth in de- 
moralisation and ruin, and “turned up” to vicious adventure, social 
contrabandry and crime. From the shore of the unknown sea — 


“the unknown sea that reels and rolls, 
Specked with the barques of little souls,”— 


the barque that came to “this side” that day was equipped and 
armed for a smuggler and a pirate, and sailed under the flag of 
Ishmael. Better for her and for society had it been if the guns of 
some wise and merciful Herodian law had sunk her when she first 
hove in sight. 

The peculiar training of Daimona began early. Tickled with 
piquant drops of toddy, and tricked with fuddling sips of paregoric, 
that wriggling, kicking, screaming spawn, of fits and fidgets was de- 
bauched into tipsy convulsions of good-humor or stertorous swoons of 
repose —a suckling sensualist, a baby sot. With rank fumes from the 
Bohemian meerschaum and cutty of the paternal cronies, her tender 
lungs were seasoned, like cellular tripe of Bologna: an inuring process 
which prepared them to inspire with impunity noxious volumes of 
carburetted hydrogen from dislocated gas-pipes, of sulphuretted ditto 
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from sinks and sewers, morbific effluvia from a muck of tenements, 
lethal emanations from a pestilence of drains. A precocious subject 
for sanitary inquisitions before she was weaned, her promiscuous 
olfactories were familiar with chloride of lime and carbolic acid ere 
yet her rudiment of nose had been titillated with a Fulton-market 
violet. 

Approaching the years of dietetic indiscretions, and abandoning 
the mammal source of sustenance for the cruder concoctions of the 
kitchen, in which the elements of indigestion were murderously 
mixed, her little frame was convulsed by incubi of colic in shapes 
of monstrosity such as only mad folk, fatalists, and weak mothers 
could devise. Buckwheat cakes and hard-boiled eggs, cucumbers, 
dough-nuts and cabbage, radishes and rancid butter, pie, pork and 
pickles, hard crabs and water-melon rind, veal, green grapes and 
toffee, strong coffee, dried apples, chestnuts, short-cake, clams, stuffing, 
and death — her dreadful doom had stomach for them all. 

A fond, infatuated mother at the unchastened age of five, Daimona 
lavished her crude, profuse and ill-regulated affections upon a wanton, 
meretricious doll, a thing of amorous wax, voluptuous kid, and bran 
exuberant and libertine —a frivolous, capricious minx of vain frip- 
peries and vicious gew-gaws, prodigal in silk and lace and ribbons, 
and dissipated in a wilful waste of “things” —an imp of blonde and 
blue and pink deceits, selfish, exacting, artful, dissolute, ungrateful, 
and perverse. To this infernal machine the young mother went out 
in gushes of unwholesome transport, and returned in a flood of pre- 
cocious cravings, until at last all that the mannikin mocked and satirised 
became a need to the nature of the little woman. The doll was 
mother to the child ; and the instructions of her puppet became the 
propensities of Daimona. 

A few years later, on the threshold of that period which the 
intrepid Michelet has described with more physiology than reserve, 
the pretty adolescent fool, inquisitive and adventurous, rushed in 
where the angel of her purity trembled to tread, and tried perilous 
exploits of sophistication among the precocities of boy-girls and 
the explorations of girl-boys ; for to the stripling adepts of her com- 
panionship, the world of Daimona’s mind was as an oyster which © 
they with shocks might open. This was the season of key-holes and 
little pitchers, and surreptitious discoveries: the primary class in that 
succubous system of education which, beginning at the “New Varie- 
ties” of prurient inculcation, conducts the eager neophyte through 
the higher flights of boarding-school, and the consummate finish of 
the demi-world, the flesh, and the devil, to the “Last Sensation” of 
suicide or infamous story. 

Her imitative faculty sharpened by untimely aspirations and compe- 
titions of vanity, Daimona was already expert in the specious arts of 
the toilet, and glib in the use of terms which the vocabulary of 
personal allurement supplies. Her imagination was décolletée before 
her modesty had become conscious of the indecorum of her bodice ; 
and her coquetry discarded a chu before her physical development 
demanded one. She blushed for the childish brevity of her skirts, 
which to her impatience was significant only of her insignificance, 
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ind envied the superior adroitness possible to corsages and trains ; 
ind ere yet she could lisp a significant hint in nurse’s French, 
translated with the flippant signal of a dangling ribbon. No superfine 
simpleton could surpass this supple phenomenon in the preposterous 
diotcies of teeter, and she out-Helened Helen in spinal monstrosities 
of the “ Grecian Bend.” 

At fourteen her graver flirting began, and she pursued the practice 
vith assiduity, discrimjnation and tact, giving all her mind to the 
yecasion as one bent on business. Trying her prentice-hand on 
susceptible schoolboys, and rising as she acquired dexterity and 
sonfidence to the tougher game of clerks and students, she presently 
udventured audacious flights among the austere rakes of the clubs and 
he dainty-cruel Thugs of the opera. She ogled with the eye of an 
artist, her tact was inspiration, and the /iesse of her caprices per- 
‘ained to the dominion of genius. She was the most intangible of 
he Cynthias of the minute ; her moods were phantasms ; and some 
vho for a pointed side-glance came to fool, remained for a stolid 
stare to fawn. 

For a campaign so various, brisk and whimsical, it behooved her to 
squip her mind with the handiest stores from the lighter literature and 
ower art of the day ; accordingly she kept herself aw courant of the Day’s 
Doings by conscientiously exploring the scandalous chronicle of the 
Police Gazette and the not less racy record of the Sunday papers. 
From an unfragrant litter of dime-novels she learned to exult in 
oregone conclusions of triumphant virtue, and from a pestilent com- 
vost of “yaller kivers” she derived just ideas of our best society in 
ts heroic aspects, and of dainty culture and fastidious taste wrestling 
vith blackguard tribulations in a vale of tears. If aught was lacking 
© the delectable inculcations of her heroes in this field, such rakish 
exploiters as “ Reginald Archer” were not far to seek to better their 
nstructions, Tampering with the Terrible Temptations, Foul Play, 
und Gaunt starkness of the popular text-books, her imagination was 
seasoned for the frankly indecent disquisitions and unprudish pru- 
‘iencies of the female professors of the British school; and travers- 
ng a course of psychological bigamy and analytical incest under Miss 
Braddon and Mrs. Wood, she completed the emotional curriculum 
with exercises in close scanning on the text of Swinburne. 

Having cultivated a nice taste in art by perusing in her favorite 
“pictorials ” the free and flowing works of those masters of anatomi- 
sal abandon whose sketches from hair-dressers’ leering dummies and 
»00zy effigies in Bowery shows pass in concert-cellars for conscien- 
ious studies from the living model, and having contemplated with a 
sophisticated eye the photographic exposures, in gross and detail, of 
he pets of the ballet, paragons of burlesque and pyrotechnic blondes 
—the Majiltons, Tostées, Montalands, and Markhams of the Period 
—she was prepared to appreciate with judicious discrimination the 
intrepid realism of Page’s Venus, the piquant prodigality of the “ Lady 
with the White Mice,” and the picturesque predicaments and candid 
characterisations of the “Almé,” the ‘“ Phryne,” the “Cleopatra,” and 
the “Queen Candace” of Gérome. 

And Daimona sang? Alas! she sang. And played, no doubt? 
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Holy Cecilia! yes. ‘The mad distracting din she made on her irre- 
pressible conflict of rosewood, ivory and wires was such as might 
have evoked a howl of concerted anguish from tormented ghosts in 
Tophet ; and her minstrelsy was of that profane, ribald and rowdy class 
which Dr. Watts deprecated, and Sternhoid and Hopkins would have 
superseded with lugubrious psalmody and nasal monotones of praise. 
“Shoo Fly,” “Tommy Dodd,” “Captain Jinks,” ‘Champagne Char- 
lie,” “ Up in a Balloon,” “The Grecian Bender,” and ‘On the Beach 
at Long Branch,” may not be accurately described as strains that 
waft the soul on wings of rapture in empyrean flights of seraphry ; 
and when Music, heavenly maid, inspired Offenbach with the melo- 
dious hoydenries of Boulotte, la Périchole, and la Grande Duchesse, 
she was not only young, but inclined to “go it.” 

About this time Daimona adopted two mottoes—either to be as 
occasion might require the law to her conduct and conversation ; she 
termed them “sentiments with tucks,” because they could be let out 
or taken up to fit the stretching or shrinking of her conscience. For 
example, when she wrote to the Reverend Christian Caramel to ascer- 
tain his views on the doctrinal aspects of the Opera Bouffe, the seal 
that hallowed her “Blessington cream-laid” claimed that “To the 
Pure all things are Pure;” and when she imparted to Devilina 
Finesse, “the only woman she ever loved,” the patent secret of 
her palpitating tournure, the conscious wax that clasped the blushing 
envelope confessed that the muffled whisper was “Naughty, but so 
Nice." 

Daimona and Devilina were the Rosalind and Celia of that populous 
forest of Arden in which herds of pretty dears disport themselves at 
their own sweet will between Canal Street and Madison Square. 
They slept together, 


“Rose at an instant, learn’d, play’d, ate together ; 
And wheresoe’er they went, like Juno’s swans, 
Still they went coupled and inseparable.” 


Especially did they eat together, in dainty devices of reciprocal 
“treat,” in those arbors and coverts of staring glass and glaring gild- 
ing and sudorific upholstery, where the viands are artful and hashy, 
and nothing is green but the guest. To such second-hand enchant- 
ments they were wont to retreat in fond companionship from the 
heats and burdens of the day, there to trifle with time and eternity 
in mutual peccadilloes of small change — surreptitiously diversifying 
lamb-chops and Saratoga-chips with scalloped oysters and chicken 
salad, turkey-olio with croquettes and peas, Charlotte Russe with 
méringues, apple compdte with harlequin-cream, and “lady’s fingers ” 
and parfait amour with “becoming” mirrors and a nice young man. 
Together they dipped their purple-stainéd lips among the beaded 
bubbles winking at the brim of bumpers charged with Offenbach’s 
champagne of song ; together they revelled loosely in sprees of the 
forbidden among the prodigal Amaryllises of the Black Crook, or 
followed the horns of blonde Dianas in tipsy chase of the White 
Fawn. Together their reckless spirits frisked in figurative can-cans 
of exuberance ; and all the solemn aspects of mortality — of duty, | 
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accountability, and the inexorable Law — impressed this flippant pair 
of infidels and mockers but as cynic manifestations of Burlesque. To 
them the Last Judgment was a Last Sensation—no more. “ For- 
mosa” expressed their purest conception of the beautiful in life ; and 
the low fluttering whisper and muffled rustle and tip-toe approach and 
subtle presence of the finer feminine emotions were all “ Frou-Frou” 
to them. They would have cheerfully accepted Camille’s to-morrow 
of remorse and tubercles to have enjoyed her to-day of rose-colered 
fun and the flowing bowl. 

It is these fools, “loud and stubborn,” who would make the play- 
house a portal to that other house that inclineth unto death; and 
they who follow them by that passage down to the chambers of hell 
are (thank God!) the young men void of understanding. It is these 
fools —and not the poor players, whose uses they would debauch — 
who would inscribe over that portal the legend of their own cruel lusts 
of the eye and the ear — Lasciate ogni speranza voi chi v’ entrate. It is 
these fools for whose sacrilegious wantonries in the vestibule of the 
temple Devotion weeps between the porch and the altar; they dese- 
crate the pew with th’ coquetries of the private box, and make ap- 
pointments in the chuir for rendezvous in the orchestra chairs. 

But Daimona owed no allegiance to crosses and beads, to creeds 
and rituals, to confessions and disciplines. She was a nymph in 
whose tripping orisons no tiresome sins were remembered. A free, 
unterrified heathen, she wore her paganry pertly, and in the puppy- 
blindness of her soul bowed down before an idol of wax and wires 
and whalebone and wadding and promiscuous dry-goods, set up in 
the shrine of a show-window, and called the prostration the Grecian 
Bend. In the current numbers of the “Bon Ton,” “Le Follet,” and 
“Die Modenwelt,” she found all the law and the prophets, all the 
chronicles and revelations, all the proverbs and interpretations ot 
sages and seers that Aer catechism called for. Saint Jenkins was her 
evangel, and she searched his flimsy scriptures for edification ; from 
his epistles to the dwellers in the wilderness of Peoria she selected 
the feeble lessons for the day. In common with the thousands of 
infatuated moths who dash into the flame of newspaper personality, 
she hung upon the racy instructions, and doted on the piquant de- 
monstrations of that peeping Tom of the Coventry of polite smut. 
When he defined the contour of Devilina’s corsage, Daimona writhed 
' with envy ; when he specified the circumference of Daimona’s girdle, 
Devilina wriggled with spite. When he sketched impartially their 
respective splendors at matinée, reception, or German, and said their 
coiffure was recherché, their chaussure ravissante, and their ¢out-ensemble 
en traine, they gushed in mutual beatitudes on each other’s bosom. 
When he invented for each an engagement and a “fiancé of fortune 
and don ton,” they were “ furious, you know” ; and when he imagined 
for Daimona an “ éclat of trowsseau” that could not be eclipsed by the 
“ prodigality of parure” he had composed for Devilina, this twain of 
nodding head-tire and mincing gait were “never-so-insulted-in-their- 
lives-why-the-i-de-a-of-course !” : 

Sympathetic perusal of the works of the Social Emancipators ot 
her period, for whom no embarrassments were engendered by the 
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natural reserves of gender, whose conceptions of liberty were expressed 
in their propensity to take liberties, and whose notions of freedom 
were satisfied with the practice of making free, had cultivated the 
romantic element in the character of Daimona, and at the same time 
imparted to it a taste for the amatory and a tendency toward the 
startling in the drama of the enterprising passions. Her heroes of 
the hour happily embodied her views, and her principles were apparent 
in her ideals of manly devotion: A French cook, with presence and 
‘“‘a distinguished expression,” who hocused with infatuating philters 
the chocolate-cup of the belle of the family, and henceforth held her 
with the glamour of his magnetic eye; a continental courier, who 
played the interesting exile in the cast-off clothes, manipulated titles 
and difficult identifications of some Baden-Baden Baron of Rougetnoir, 
and who was reticent in seven tongues and fluent in seven octaves 
of a Steinway Grand; a Sunday-school superintendent, who parted 
his principles in the middle, and from a spiritual garden of girls 
plucked the blush-rose of the Bible-class to wear in his palpitating 
bosom ; a Member of Congress, for whose vote seven women con- 
tended, and who in the legislative halls of his country represented 
seven grass-widows with seven empty sacks — 


Sacks, cats, kits and wives, 
All after the member for St. Ives !— 


a fiscal Old Man of the Mountain, with a fanaticism of coupons, who 
maintained a paradise of bayadéres panting in gratuitous can-canries 
under bowers of twining woodbine by Tigrises of champagne, for the 
enchantment of lubricious Assassins of character and credit, and who 
crowded into a douffe spectacle, a supper and an after-piece, the 
sensuous beguilements of a thousand and one Arabian Nights. 

In the rank pastures of reporters’ literature Daimona grazed at 
large, battening on adroit advertisements profuse in superserviceable 
licentiousness ; on pictorial accompaniments of voluptuous invention, 
redundant in charms and tights; on the unsavory results of “ inter- 
viewings,” from which the professional exploiter reappears in a moral 
plight more noisome than when he entered. 

Her ideals and exemplars were of the demi-monde ; her confidantes 
and guides were the Anonymas, the silken buccaneers, supple fili- 
busters and gracious inveiglers of the Vanity-Fair Hotel. By these 
she was sophisticated to sensations and inured to shocks, until she could 
repel a battery of moral concussions with all the insensibility of brass. 
Under their nimble fingers she was plastic as wax, as they kneaded, 
moulded, manipulated her in the likeness of a model of their own vain 
imagining, whereof no line or hue was after the similitude of her 
insulted Maker. With the complex and delicate devices of cunning 
artificers of contour, they so developed her here and reduced her there 
that the fond mother who bore her must have consulted the local 
traditions for proof of property in her transfigured progeny. With 
fumes of strange invention they bleached her, with baths of fantastic 
infusion they mollified her, until her capillary and cutaneous appurte- 
nances complied with the exactions, of the prevailing mode. With 
Madame Rachel’s elaborations of enamel they made a lovely mummy 
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of her “in the quick.” She was resolved into a fiction of cotton and 
bran, crinoline and caoutchouc, mechanical frauds and chemical coun- 
terfeits ; and if in warm weather she could have “taken off her flesh 
and sat in her bones,” her soul would not have missed her body. 

Accoutred thus, she plunged plump into the current of promiscuous 
adventure that brawls importunately for such curious fools, and with a 
parting fling for all respectable prigs content to dwell in decencies 
forever, struck out gallantly for the fatal side of the stream that 
divides the temperate restraints of the “ bitter-tame” from the tropic 
wilds of perfect looseness. Bored with the “demnition grind” of 
keeping up appearances, she had burst away to the jolly row of 
putting down shams. Her instrumentalities were various and 
effective ; she found them on the sideboard, in the rococo flagons of 
the cabinet ; among the pretty paraphernalia of the family pharmacie ; 
in saucy cigarettes and coquettish liqueurs ; in robust and searching 
tipples disguised under childish names ; in nervines of chloroform and 
invigorations of Hau de Cologne, in sugar-coated pills of opium and 
pastilles of hasheesh and pearls of arsenic; in the thrilling fence of 
flirtation ; in the revel of the German and the panting languor of the 
waltz ; in the whisk and whirl and ruddy ardor and bouncing dishevel- 
ment of balls; in the piquart trifling and keen provocations of the 
masque ; im the finesse of the parlor and the Aasard of the promenade ; 
in the elegant madi//es and polite orgies of society; in escape from 
the chaste bore of privacy to the wayward charm of notoriety ; in win- 
dow-challenges, newspaper appointments, and restaurant rendezvous ; 
im delicious wickedness and the bliss of the forbidden, and all the 
primrose paths of daring dalliance. 

Having vivacity as well as stupidity, and sentiment as well as. 
flippant skepticism and spite, a fair faculty of imitation, a positive 
power of conceit and audacity, and a fatal facility of twaddle, 
Daimona drifted smoothly into the literature of the Sunday papers, 
where she presently achieved a nom de plume by rhythmic egotisms of 
d ic craving and hysterical restlessness, and metrical drivel, 
b jous or erotic, wherein she caught the trick of the Young- 
England school of hankering poets with a fidelity that might have 

for talent, or absinthe. But she reserved her prose, which 
was feeble, for the expression of her virtue, her pertness, or her spite, 
until the conspiring agencies of speculation, vanity and chance made 
_ her a correspondent at Washington, when she suddenly surged into 
gush, with an effusion so immoderate and inundating that at the first 
burst she overwhelmed an enterprising “sculptress” with contempt, 
and an insignificant grand dame with celebrity and disrepute. By an 
’ exploit so spirited she attained the honors of Sorosis and became 
a shrill voice on the press ; and not a voice only, but a nuisance and 
an abomination and a fear; a thrust from that vixen elbow displaced 
a pungent paragraph, a squeak from that shrewish pipe disconcerted 
a column of thunder. — 

From the press to the lecture-platform was but a step for her wide- 
striding advances. With the clang of her sounding brass and the 
din of her tinkling cymbal she jarred the ears of the sumphs ; with 
her weary waste of verbiage, her complacent platitudes, her intrepid 
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and startling non-sequiturs, her sonorous turgidities of bombast, her 
rowdy exasperations of swagger, her insolent smirks of personality, 
her catarrhal drivel of pathos, her gaucheries of gesture and the 
damnable faces she made, her fooleries and her failures, she touched 
the quick of the fastidious and made the judicious grieve. 

So she pranced from the platform and teetered over to religion. 
Devotion was her ordained dodge, and she clung to the embarrassed 
cassock of the “gifted” with the importunity of Mrs. Potiphar. She 
made her influence felt in the parsonage, her personality popped up 
in the pulpit, discourses embodied her peculiar views, and under 
many “heads” one might often recognise hers. She cried among 
the revival trumpets Ha, ha! and snuffed the steam of church tea- 
fights afar off. 

But the trumpets were tin and the tea was thin, and in the tea- 
fights were no intellectual frays to lift her soul, in arms and eager for 
the raptures of battle; so without compunction or ceremony she cut 
the conventicle and went into clairvoyance. Practised in penetrating 
motives and mill-stones, the candor of her friends and the courtesy of 
her enemies, she was sharp to see through time and space, through 
rocks and walls, through screens and curtains, through that “deal 
door and flight of stairs” that obstructed the view of the guileless 
Weller in the great Bardell-Pickwick predicament, through escritoires 
and pocket-books, through secret drawers and envelopes, down to the 
bottoms of graves and plots, and up to the top-knots of notions and 
airs. All men and women were to her like shadows, and with a well- 
balanced mind poised on a nice adjustment of interests, she took fee 
with equal hands, from the husband who would follow the dark ways 
of his wife, from the wife who would pierce the cold opacity of her 
husband. 

But the tine came when Daimona had seen too much ; the revela- 
tions she had peddled returned upon herself; the devil she had raised 
served with malicious glee the simple clients he was conjured to vex, 
and the hot water he should have dispensed to them he flung in at 
her own door. Her curious idiots, impatient of the ignorance that is 
bliss, had bought at her shop, unwittingly, the folly that is wise ; sup- 
plying them with the first peep, she had unconsciously thrown in a 
portion of her own second-sight ; by the light of her infernal in- 
structions, turned upon herself, she too became transparent, and 
through the treacherous medium of their own torments they detected 
her tricks. Filled with the boiling trouble with which her perfidious 
familiar had flooded her, the situation became too hot to hold her, and 
she fled, pursued by yells of scandalous denunciation and chuckles of 
sensational paragraphy. 

She rushed rampant into Stocks. In passionate but barren emula- 
tion she growled with the Bears and bellowed with the Bulls that 
made Wall Street a financial wilderness ; she flirted with “rings,” and 
“called” things, and “cornered” things, and “watered” things, and 
did mysterious things “on a margin,” and otherwise became pert in 
the figurative lingo of that locality. And many strange and dreadful 
experiences befell her at this period. Once she had a big thing, 
perfectly splendid, and the figures looked lovely ; and just as she was 
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expanding, the old swindle collapsed, and then came a panic among 
the Shorts, and she asked for an extension, and the first thing she 
knew she was sprawled —“and mark my words, my dear! ninety per 
cent. of it is a delusion and a snare, and the balance is all vanity and 
vexation of spirit; and whatever you do, child, don’t go on the 
street! Try yachts and regattas, and trotters and steeple-chases, and 
prodigal sons and spoonies: there’s money in them as well as fun.” 

Daimona tried them all; with the fun she found in them she 
“feathered her style,” and with the money she got out of them she 
went into business—or as she expressed it, “real life, and no larks.” 
For having proved the illusions of love, fun, and religion, and found 
that there is no place on this side of Jordan where pleasure never 
dies, she had sweetly composed her creed to the conclusion that for 
steady comfort and a happy frame of mind money is the only faithful 
condition. The soiled and rumpled dove became a pranked and 
prancing pigeon for the black-legged hawks and kites that harbor in 
the private parlors of family hotels ; and many were the tom-tits 
of the counter and dicky-birds of the cash-drawer and bobolinks of 
the mail-bag that she decoyed into their clutches. The game was not 
noble, but the sport was lively and the bagging fat. 

At Long Branch, Newport, and Saratoga, and the less vortical 
summer-haunts of profuse snobbery and pecunious shoddy, she plied 
her new vocation with conscientious solicitude for the interests of her 
employers, and made a silken wonder of herself between four yellow 
wheels — with all the gorgeousness conspicuous in the chariot of a 
circus-band, with all the irrepressible obtrusiveness of a London “sand- 
wich” perambulating between the sacrifices of Isaacs and the sells 
of the Original Jacobs. Her portrait on the cover of the “ Periodical 
Splurge” was accompanied by a key to her virtues, charms and ae- 
complishments ; and her carte-de-visite endorsed with her autograph 
bestowed the entrée to that private parlor, where the ingenuous 
matriculant might wrestle with life in its inspiring aspects of game 
suppers with champagne, louguet du Grande Duchesse, fascinating 
manners, and red checks. 

The season over, she flitted friskily to the parti-colored pastures 
of the National Capital, where she multiplied her opportunities and 
diversified her studies by combining the principles of Lady Tartuffe 
with the practice of Becky Sharpe, lightening the cares of lobby 
diplomacy with the dainty prestidigitations of the boudoir and the 
elegant chevaleries of industry, playing patient spider in pretty little 
parlors to foolish flies from the provinces, and setting sugared traps 
in alcoves for the white mice of society. Her achievements in the 
lobby were redoubtable, and her services in committee-rooms were 
retained at fabulous fees. The well-informed (Democratic) repre- 
sentative from Balaam has assured me that it was she who procured 
for the columns of the Chappaqua /ostrum the surreptitious copy of 
the treaty concluded by our Government (in Joint High Commission) 
with the Sultan of Borneo, whereby we acquired indemnity for the 
‘decapitation by the Dyak head-hunters of the Great American A/as- 
kabilli,* as well as free-trade for American shipping in adjustable 


*Court-term in Sarawak for a wandering statesman or diplomatist. 
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ring-tails with the coast-tribe of Darwinian baboons. According to 
the communicative member from Balaam, she inveigled the document 
from the honorable bosom of the Senator from Wisconsin, and the 
blandishments employed in the procedure consisted of back-hair, 
baby-talk, tears, style, and severe virtue. 

By this ttme Daimona was fairly booked for the bad by the down- 
train; her plane had been zzclined from the start, and the Fiend had 
let go her brakes. She left behind three “brutes,” two incompati- 
bilities and a shroud of mystery —circumstances she had forgotten, 
but which may be regarded as episodes in her career not devoid of 
toxicological interest. With a sharp eye to business she accepted 
several little commissions to be executed e# route — matters, however, 
of friendly accommodation rather than of professional service. For 
example: there was a blonde baby with blue eyes to be “adopted 
out” to a lady of means and sensibility who would appreciate the 
interesting dispensation— warranted to be of superior derivation 
though temporarily embarrassed by circumstances over which it had 
no control. ‘There were several sweet novelties in divorce, trimmed 
with expensive caprices of bigamy and superfine infractions of the 
seventh commandment. ‘There was a fascinating case of infanticide, 
complicated with hysterical aversion and neuro-strangular idiosynerasy. 
There was a sentimental affair of life-insurance, with a policy secured 
for the benefit of Daimona by one whose admiration for her virtues 
and gratitude for her disinterested devotion found expression in that 
touching form, and whose sudden demise soon demonstrated the 
wisdom of his honorable foresight. Finally there was a tragic erup- 
tion of emotional frenzy, terminating in homicidal mania, a ninety- 
thousand-dollar corpse and a coroner’s inquest, consequent upon the 
unkind objections of a foolish wife and mother to Daimona’s trans- 
cendental views of the marital relation. A gold-mounted revolver 
with one chamber discharged, found at the supreme moment in the 
flame-kidded fingers of our heroine, constituted the coincidence which 
induced a pragmatical functionary of justice to detain her in vulgar 
durance until twelve respectable exponents of prejudice and tyranny 
should decide upon the expediency of applying the rude is of 
the Middle Ages to her soft white neck. 

Apart from the offensive imputations her predicament. involved, 
Daimona’s circumstances and surroundings, pending her entertainment 
at the public charge, were not devoid of soothing and graceful influ- 
ences: that is to say, scalloped oysters and calf’s-foot jelly, tender 
associations, cherry-bounce and lamb-chops, Charlotte Russe and 
Susan Anthony, lady’s fingers, sympathy, and a toilet-glass, conscious 
innocence, small change, resignation, and the morning papers. “She 
glorified her gloomy cell with the native radiance of her soul, and 
enlarged the narrow bounds in which narrow minds would have con- 
fined her, by the measure of her own free love”: that is what the 
correspondent of the Lmancipated Sister wrote about her. 


“‘Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage;” 


and a graceful dishevelment, attitudes, judicious color and plaintive 
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smiles, can make a cell a sell. The turnkey who came to whisper at 
her grates got tangled in her hair and fettered to her eye ; upon the 
reporter who came to “interview” her she put a beguiling spell ; and 
when at last her counsel conveyed to her the barbarous ultimatum of 
those twelve respectable exponents of prejudice and tyranny who had 
recommended cervical discipline for her explosive aberration, she 
posed superbly before her mirror, and with an imperial curve of that 
omnipotent neck smiled in a grand disdain. 

Nevertheless, Daimona is to be hung: the fine arts of murder are 
about to lose a charming interpreter of their most subtle spirit. 
Meantime, the precious moments that remain to her are sweetened by 
the sympathetic companionship of congenial and faithful souls. The 
fair hands that lately garnished with floral appreciation the barren 
mound of the philological enthusiast of Binghamton,* who, while he 
gave his life to language, showed in his death how a man can hold his 
tongue —the froward lips that appropriately crowned his memory 
with poisonous flowers of speech, the ‘mmortel/es of an indiscriminate 
and naughty vocabulary — now minister to Daimona with offices of 
eager admiration and superlatives of applause. A monstrous spec- 
tacle of perverted natures, waiting to part her deadly gauds among 
them, to scramble for her lying picture, and cast lots for her last 
contagious kiss ! 

The story of Daimona, the thread whereof ends in a slip-knot, is 
but a filament from the tangled skein the social Parc are spinning ; 
and the pure and patient Penelopes of Home weep as they count the 
maddening kinks and knots it takes from the reckless winding the 
devil finds for wanton hands to do. 

Daimona’s name is legion; and when by her infamous outcasting 
the house of her harlotries is swept and garnished, seven heirs of her 
unclean spirit enter in and dwell there; for she is the dam of a 
deadly brood, of idleness, ignorance, vanity, sensuality, treachery, 
cruelty, and greed. Take us these foxes, these night-going foxes, 
that spoil the vines of Home! for our vines have tender grapes. 


. J. W. P. 


*Ruloff, ‘‘the learned murderer.” 
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THE MYSTERY NOVEL. 


HE marvellous activity which distinguishes our age has been 

noted and commented on until every reader and hearer is 
naturally weary of the subject ; nor is it our present purpose to try 
their patience further by dwelling upon this trite, though by no means 
exhausted theme. In none of the multiform channels of human 
thought and effort is this spirit more strikingly apparent than in that 
of literature. The literary activity, indeed, which finds vent in 
that class of works which we still by courtesy call novels, though if 
triteness and repetition could have produced such a result they would 
long since have forfeited all claim to the title, is positively enormous. 
Such as they are, however, we have them of all sorts and descriptions : 
society novels, political novels, religious novels, novels subjective and 
objective, grave and gay, philanthropic and misanthropic, sarcastic 
and sentimental. A benevolent gentleman insists upon treating us 
to an essay upon laws and customs which he deems objectionable, in 
the shape of a novel. An ambitious woman gives us a mélange of 
slang, farriery and millinery which we are expected to accept as a 
genuine specimen of fictitious art. | Perhaps of all books of the kind, 
the most remarkable are those in which monsters of combined elegance 
and strength make their appearance; who rise from a position of 
listless languor, and scarcely conscious of what they are doing, fell a 
prize-fighter to the earth with one blow of their feminine fists, or 
playfully toss a recusant bully over a wall or other unimportant 
obstruction. If they do not sleepily vault over the roof, or absently 
saunter away with the house, or rather castle, on their shoulders, it is 
only because the idea does not happen to strike their fancies. This 
however is: scarcely to our present purpose, and would lead us, if 
pursued too far, from our immediate subject. We propose now to 
invite attention to a different section of this great division of the world 
of letters. 

It would be very difficult, if not impossible, to divide all novels into 
classes, and to refer each separate work to one of such divisions. In 
effect, nothing nearer the truth than a loose approximation can be 
looked for in classifications of this nature ; yet to serve our present 
purpose of distinguishing them, though but inaccurately, we think 
they may be divided into novels of character, novels of incident, and 
novels of plot. No doubt they will be constantly trenching upon each 
other’s domain, the novel of incident will owe something to character, 
the novel of character something to plot, yet for our object at present 
this classification will answer well enough. 

When we read a well-written novel of character, the perfect life- 
likeness, the air of probability, nay of reality, is so carefully and 
successfully preserved, that it requires no great effort to glide gently 
into the quasi-belief that the events narrated really did take place, 
that the persons spoken of are or have been living and acting around 
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us; that we, have had a morning’s interview with Mrs. Poyser, or 
attended the funeral of Lady Kew. There are novels, again, the 
merit of which consists chiefly in a series of well-chosen and probable 
incidents that give stir and movement to the story, connect it as it 
were with the real world, and constantly entertain without in any high 
degree exciting us. The novel of plot, Aur et simple, cannot lay claim 
to the merit of either of the foregoing classes. Characters and oc- 
currences are alike subordinated to the production of the dénouement. 
The dramatis persone are merely pegs to hang the story on; as 
individuals we feel not the slightest interest in them. We care for 
them only as they affect the development of the plot. Nor, on the 
other hand, do we care anything for the incidents in these novels, 
except in so far as they tend to the gratification of our aroused 
curiosity. The best-imagined accident, the sprightliest conversation, 
the most amusing trait, we should feel to be out of place if it hindered 
for a moment our getting on with the narrative; we should be 
chafed and irritated as we are in real life by the pauses and comments 
of the bearer of some exciting intelligence. Hildegarde’s sleigh-ride 
with Hamilton, or the expedition to Corrieandhu, would be intolerable 
in works of this class. 

Without dwelling further upon the characteristics which distinguish © 
these fictions, we will pass at once to the more minute subdivisions 
into which they naturally fall, one of the largest and most important 
of which may be designated as the Mystery Novel. The place which 
this species of fiction occupies in modern literature, the interest 
which it excites, and the number of readers which it attracts, what- 
ever may be its intrinsic merit, render it well worthy of attention and 
examination. In the history of English literature, the novel of char- 
acter precedes that of either of the other classes above-mentioned. 
Nor is this difficult of explanation. The first English novelists were 
the heirs and successors of the great English humorists. Though 
both plot and incident play a part no doubt, and sometimes an im- 
portant and felicitous one, yet character is chiefly considered. It is 
upon this that the author puts forth his whole strength, and mainly 
rests his claims to favor and applause. The novel of plot, properly 
so-called, as a distinct variety, is of later growth. It cannot claim as 
its founders the great fathers of English fiction. Of that peculiar type 
which we have already designated as the mystery novel, the works of 
Mrs. Radcliffe are probably the first which attained any considerable 
degree of reputation and popularity. Into the merit of this kind of 
writing, and the rank in art which its successful votaries may fairly 
claim, we propose briefly to inquire. Of the German supernatural, 
or more properly extra-natural fiction, we do not design to speak at 
present, if indeed they could properly be classed under this head, 
The element of mystery which enters into their construction is of a 
different and higher order than that which pertains to the mystery 
romance in its more limited signification ; the passions and faculties 
appealed to are of a more elevated cast. Moreover, there runs 
through them a vein of true poetry which places them in an entirely 
different rank. It would be unfair to both parties to compare these 
prose-poets, with their ideal imaginativeness, their dreamy and mys- 
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tical fancies, with the mystery romancers. Zhe Castle of Otranto, 
which seems to have set the fashion of ghostly, or quasi-ghostly mys- 
teries in England, differs notwithstanding essentially from works of 
this description generally, and would require a separate examination. 
Of the picturesque type Mrs. Radcliffe’s romances, already referred 
to, afford perhaps the best examples. The popularity which they 
attained on their first appearance would be difficult indeed to explain 
if we did not remember, first, that their peculiar merits were at that 
time new to the public, and secondly, that we have in our own time 
seen too many singular freaks of popular fancy to wonder at the taste 
of our ancestors. Before the appetite for such things had been worn 
out by endless and monotonous repetitions, it may have been natural 
for people to be interested or even excited about old desolate country- 
houses or castles, secret passages, concealed doors, corpses that turn 
out not to be corpses, ghosts that prove to be very substantial, nay 
even rather heavy personages, etc. etc. Before the sensibilities of 
readers had been exhausted by constantly repeated demands, those 
marvellous heroines who go through the most startling adventures 
triumphantly by dint of fainting, or nearly fainting, on every other 
page, may have called forth sympathy instead of producing ennui. 
It was but fair that a few omissions and oversights should be forgiven 
in the conduct of such wonderful plots as those of Udolpho and The 
Italian. It was hardly in human nature to keep every thread in so 
intricate a web separate and in its proper place, to explain and account 
for everything, and finish off the work so neatly that no hanging end 
or clumsy knot should remain to vex the eye. There is a fashion in 
such things, and these works have had their day. Probably after all 
it would be less difficult for their admirers to defend their claims than 
for the eager readers of some modern fictions to support theirs. 

We have neither space nor patience to proceed with a regular list, 
nor is it necessary for our present purpose. Before entering, however, 
upon an examination of that peculiar type of the mystery novel of. 
which Wilkie Collins’ works present the best and most striking ex- 
amples, and to which we design particularly to invite the reader’s 
attention, we would notice briefly a class to which a distinguished 
living writer a few years since contributed: a not very successful 
attempt. We allude to 4 Strange Story. Lord Lytton’s talents and 
long experience as a writer of fiction did not avail to save him from 
failure here. The attempt to combine preternatural phenomena with 
scientific or quasi-scientific solutions, did not prove a successful ex- 
periment.. The difficulty of sustaining the interest in a narrative of 
this character, when extended to the length of an ordinary novel, was 
more than he could overcome. Hence we find the last part strikingly 
inferior to the first. An earlier story of the same cast, which ap- | 
peared in Blackwood, and did not exceed the limits of a magazine 
article, was far more successful. . Zanonz too, which preceded 4 
Strange Story, and in which some similar characteristics may be 
discovered, is open to criticisms of somewhat the same kind. 

We come now to the latest fictions of the modern mysterious school 
which have attained great popularity, and in some instances consider- 
able reputation. Dickens late in life began to turn his attention in this 
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direction, and seemed by the very title of the work which he left a frag- 
ment to have proclaimed his entrance into the lists hitherto kept by 
Wilkie Collins without a rival. There is enough in Zdwin Drood to 
make us aware of this new ambition of its author. Jasper, who is the 
centre of the mystery, is a monstrous creation, worthy of a place beside 
Hester Dethridge ef 7d genus omne, and the whole interest of the story 
turns upon the strange disappearance of the hero and the unknown 
cause thereof. The book, however, is a mere fragment, and for the 
present we take leave of it. Before proceeding farther we must pause to 
notice a celebrated instance of mysterious fiction with which the class 
of works we are examining might seem to claim some affinity; yet 
notwithstanding the points of resemblance, Godwin’s famous novel 
must be placed in a separate category. For a ‘minute examination of 
Caleb Williams we have not space here, if indeed it would not seem 
superfluous at this late period. 

Before adverting to the defects and shortcomings with which they 
are chargeable, this meed of praise at least must be accorded to the 
best specimens of the school under review. Unquestionably they 
have interest. They stand remarkably well the test which Sydney 
Smith thought should be applied to all such productions, whatever that 
may be worth, and have much to answer for in the way of producing 
irritability, inattention, and want of punctuality. Collins’s chefs 
d’euvre, for example, whatever may be their defects, at any rate fix 
attention, arouse curiosity, and effectually dispel ennui. This in an 
age when there is such a violent disposition abroad among people to 
lecture and reprove and reform their neighbors, and when essays 
upon prison regulations, upon biped suffrage, upon the sufferings of 
debtors and the claims of women, upon society, upon solitude, upon 
everybody’s rights and everybody’s wrongs, lurk like masked batteries 
under the harmless-looking covers of paper novels, is no small merit. 
Certainly this author does not make himself liable to a prosecution 
similar to the famous one which the Duc de Lauraguais is said to have 
actually instituted against a noted Parisian bore. In the beginning of 
The Moonstone, for instance, the latest of the author’s works belonging to 
this class (for in Aan qnd Wife he has adopted a different style), we 
discever that there is a mystery. Very soon we become involved in 
it. We are sorely puzzled, we peep at it, we think we see a gleam of 
light, we fancy we are on the track — before we have finished the page 

we shall know all about it in spite of the author. We read on to find 
our anticipations disappointed, our search constantly baffled. _ Consid- 
ering hypothesis after hypothesis, we are forced to reject each in 
turn. We pause and attempt to reconcile the conflicting indications. 
Now surely the clue is in our hands, there can be no objection to this 
theory, this must be the true explanation, we have it at last ; not at 
all —this is utterly at variance with what follows lower down on the 
same page. And thus we are beguiled chapter after chapter, hour 
after hour, until‘we arrive at length, breathless with curiosity, at the 
solution of the mystery,'the discovery of the simple secret. In the 
progress of the story we are so violently hurried along that we can not 
take time to criticise or even to reflect. We have, as old Betteredge 
‘says forcibly and happily enough, the detective force upon us. We feel 
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like thorough-paced_ professional thief-takers, and join in the chase 
with the keenest relish and the most eager avidity. It will be seen at 
a glance that the interest here called forth is of no very elevated 
character. It cannot be compared, for example, with that produced 
by an appeal to our desire for information in regard to the existence 
and nature of beings of a different order from our own, or concerning 
the modes of life and thought in a state of civilisation and under an 
organization of society remote from that to which we are accustomed. 
The interest excited here is of exactly the same nature with that 
which is felt when we are engaged in guessing a riddle, putting to-. 
gether a puzzle, or finding our way through a labyrinth. The author 
does not introduce us to fellow human beings and lead us to enter into 
their loves and their sorrows ; he does not make us melt with pity or 
kindle with indignation. We feel neither interest in nor sympathy 
with the personages of the drama. Our curiosity is simply aroused 
and kept on the stretch with remarkable skill. In the work which we 
have just been considering, for instance, we are carried along so fast 
in pursuit of the thief who took the mysterious jewel that we do not 
pause to think whether Gabriel Betteredge is a natural steward or not. 
We have no time to object to his information or his metaphysics. 
What care we how incredible such a character may be? we only want 
to hear what this marvellous steward has to say about the circum- 
stances attending the theft. It does not signify at all that the story 
taxes the powers of human credulity beyond all bounds, that the 
characters are unnatural, and the incidents to the last degree im- 
probable. We want to know who the thief was, and yet we cannot 
possibly take breath and stop to think the problem out for ourselves. 
When we arrive at length at the solution, half angry with the author 
for puzzling us so long and disappointing us so often, our wrath is 
immediately turned against ourselves for the stupidity we have shown 
in blundering so long around the truth without finding it out. This 
self-blame, however, is not altogether deserved, for very considerable 
skill has been shown in throwing us off the track. The author points 
boldly in the direction in which what we are looking for is concealed, 
confident that we will not believe him. It is the very expedient so suc- 
cessfully adopted by Dupin in Poe’s Purloined Letter. We are envel- 
oped in such an atmosphere of mystery, we are induced to expect so 
much, that it is not natural for us to seek the object of our pursuit in 
what lies tossed carelessly in full view before our very eyes. Again, 
who stops in his perusal of the Woman in White to examine into the 
probability of the villain’s character, or indeed of any of the charac- 
ters, or the credibility of the events. narrated? Let the hero be a 
nonentity for whom we feel a languid aversion, and the heroine, in 
good set phrase, an idiot; we want to know the secret which their 
actions are the means of concealing from or revealing to us. It is a 
curious instance of the influence of the mode of thought of his age 
over a writer that the author of such novels as these. should think it 
necessary to attempt to persuade himself and his readers of the exist-. 
ence of an inner moral signification running through them. He takes 
pains in the preface of Zhe Moonstone to inform us that his object had 
been “to trace the influence of character on circumstances.” Cer- 
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inly without the author’s assurance we should hardly have suspected 
This is merely a concession to supposed necessity. In the days 
Richardson and Smollett it would not have been thought of. 
So far of the writer who undoubtedly stands at present at the head 
this school. When we turn to the examination of other works of 
e class, and even of Collins’s inferior productions, there is a descent 
deed. Weare plunged into a quagmire of absurdities, impossibilities, 
id repetitions. The imagination of one of these writers, distin- 
ished by a portentous futility, seems utterly unequal to the task of 
mceiving any mystery save that involved in and growing out of a 
uble marriage, and the apparent death, convenient or otherwise, of 
previous husband or wife, as the case may be. In like manner the 
thor of that clever little college story, Verdant Green, seemed 
able to imagine any form of danger threatening his personages 
cept one arising from the fury of some animal of the bovine genus. 
he heroes of these romances never by any chance meet with a mis- 
rtune or fall into a difficulty or embarrassment which does not 
mmence with the marriage-service. Hymen, with her, is the very 
ity of mystery, and ought to be represented with a mask and domino. 
_ the best of her books which we have read (and we by no means 
etend to have read them all), the heroine commences her exciting 
id extraordinary career by falling in love, not with her grandmother’s 
grandfather’s shadow, but — with her groom. With an utter con- 
mpt of conventional restraints she proceeds to marry him. After 
ending several months abroad in the enjoyment of this “celestial 
lloquy sublime,” she grows tired of her bargain and returns to the 
ms of a very indulgent father. The inconvenient groom is after- 
irds comfortably disposed of, as every one thinks, by a lucky railway 
cident, and his by no means inconsolable widow in course of time 
ls up the vacancy by marrying the most confiding of lovers. An 
gagement with a previous admirer had in the meantime been broken 
f by the gentleman’s not unnaturally requesting some information 
regard to her life during her above-mentioned absence from home. 
1is request his fiancée, not without some reason all things consid- 
ed, refuses positively and flatly to comply with, and the engagement 
dissolved. While she is leading a luxurious and apparently happy 
e with her credulous and accommodating second husband, amidst 
ch amusements as looking after favorite colts in loose boxes and 
trecting unruly grooms with her horsewhip, husband No. 1 turns 
alive in the shape of a trainer highly recommended to and 
loyal by husband No. 2. Husband No.1 meets a violent death 
der circumstances very well calculated to direct suspicion towards 
e heroine. She flies from home, is pursued by her surviving husband, 
d at length by the assistance of her former less indulgent lover, 
e mystery is cleared up, she is proved innocent of murder, and re- 
arried with all due ceremony to No. 2. Such is a rough outline of 
trora Floyd, which has, however, in spite of all its faults and absurdi- 
s, some interest attaching to the characters, however defective, 
art from the mere curiosity excited and kept alive by the story. 
nis may almost be called good by comparison. 
In one of these novels the inevitable double marriage stops just 
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short of completion because of the sudden reappearance of the fi 
wife, who has lain perdu for two years, having been most marvellou 
spirited away by a certain pale, thin-lipped, white-haired artist w 
does duty as villain. In his schemes against the heroine who stands 
the way of his acquisition of eleven thousand a year, Mr. Paul Mar 
mont is aided by the hero’s cousin, his own cousin’s widow, Oli 
Marchmont, #ée Arundel, who is actuated thereto by a quite unprovok 
attachment to her cousin Edward Arundel, the hero. Mary Arun 
disappears for the space of two years, and only makes her evi 
again when Olivia’s jealousy is given a new direction by Edwz 
Arundel’s approaching marriage with another woman. As an exp 
nation of the mystery we are asked to believe that in spite of ev 
effort on her husband’s part to find her, Paul Marchmont has be 
able to conceal his cousin, and subsequently her child also, first in 
pavilion over his painting-room, and afterwards in a desolate far 
house on her own estate. All this happens though Edward Arunt 
has from the first the strongest suspicion of the artist’s guilt, and 
the course of his ramblings, while remaining in the neighborhood | 
the purpose of discovering some trace of his missing wife, even he: 
the cry of his infant son in the aforesaid pavilion. The bald abs 
dity of this mystery makes it worth examination as an illustratie 
but it is not easy to know where to begin in the enumeration of 
defects. The machinery is sufficiently old and clumsy when employ 
in a story of feudal life and distant countries, but in England and 
the nineteenth century it is too preposterous to deserve serious d 
cussion. It is enough to rouse the shades of Mrs. Radcliffe a 
Monk Lewis. The only possible explanation would be the idiotcy 
insanity of all the characters, and even then the outside world cot 
hardly be expected to close their eyes and ears for the accommodati 
of on compotes dramatis persone. ‘To do her justice, the author 
does seem to have reduced the actors very nearly to the requisite st: 
of mental imbecility or alienation. This caps the climax. Web 
pardon for having dwelt at such length upon this instance of what t 
mystery romance in some hands can become. 

There is another class of novels, of which Hast Lynne may 
selected as an example, in which also the interest arises in a certs 
degree from mystery. Here, however, while the actors perform 
parts in the dark, the reader is introduced behind the scenes 
supplied with a dark lantern. His entertainment consists, not in 
excitement of his curiosity, the pleasure of guessing, knowing that 
is finally to be told the secret should he fail to find it out for himse 
but in watching the conduct of people involved in a labyrinth 
which he has the clue, and seeing how they are affected by and ¢ 
under the circumstances. While they are all blundering and stum 
ling about in their ignorance, he can please himself with the cons 
ousness of superior knowledge, while his curiosity is gently titillat 
as to how the characters will finally come out of their entanglemet 
and difficulties. 

After this cursory and necessarily partial review of fictions of 
order, the question naturally arises, What rank in art are they en 
to hold? As compared with the productions of the great masters 
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craft, unquestionably a low one. Nor do we say this with refer- 
sé to the absurd and repulsive machinery sometimes employed to 
1 the mystery and work out the dénouement. We do not deny that 
some of these stories considerable ingenuity and great labor is 
played in the pursuit of the author’s darling object, viz. the mysti- 
ition of his readers. The folds and intricacies of the knot evince 
skill ; the th is hopelessly involved, and the guide makes 
companion constantly that he would be lost at once if he were 
attempt to advance a single step alone. In some novels of this 
s, in the construction of the plot, the creation and solution of the 

ery, the powers of analysis and combination displayed are re- 
able. It is the same power of which Poe has given so striking 
example in his Murders in the Rue Morgue and other shorter tales. 
the exercise of this faculty, and also for the power exhibited over 
domain of the weird and the horrible, we are willing to give these 
s fuli credit. We look also with an indulgent eye upon sins 
ns probability. We do not ask for strict probability, scarcely 
n for strict possibility, in stories of this kind ; their peculiar merits 
hardly compatible with that. This, however, cannot stretch to 
such ps We are willing to*take certain characters and situa- 
as for granted without rigid inquiry, in order to give the author 
= scope for the exercise of his peculiar powers ; but so much being 

eded, we have a right to object to glaring violations of truth and 


owing, Log eam to the peculiar merits of some of these 
s, and without designing to refuse to excellence of any kind in 
its aon meed of praise because it happens not to be excellence 
n0the: = kines school of writing must yet be assigned a rank 
low. It Saag to our curiosity in one of its least 
ed yeti and gratifies the passion it has stimulated without 
n the preliminary necessity of any mental exertion. It is a style 
h better suited to short stories than to fictions of the length of an 
nary novel, for the difficulty of keeping up the mystery and hiding 
explanation through four or five hundred pages generally forces 
Tapes to resort to expedients awkward, mean, and ridiculous. 
We have already alluded to Mr. Dickens’s unfinished story. With- 
sr peat Cag a to give a critique of a book in so incomplete 
a “sar pomne at least to say that the handling of the 
at the time of the author’s death, was by 
promising. ‘Cant be true that we are to have it completed 
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‘result may be looked for with curiosity at least. 
2 W. Barrp. 
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A STORY OF NINE TRAVELLERS, 


CHAPTER VI. 
THINGS REMEMBERED. A STRANGE SCENE. 


ONALD finished reading the letter, and handing it back ~ 
Burwell, said, “ Why, this is very strange indeed! Our felloy 
travellers of to-day are named Sparks, and they come from Savanna 
Can it be that Aey are near relatives of the young man whose sad fa 
is still a mystery?” 

“Like enough,” said Mr. Scruggs. “I have but few acquaintance 
in Savannah, and therefore cannot speak with certainty, but I do n 
think there is but one lawyer there of that name ; and if I am correc 
our friend of to-day is the father of this young man whose sad sto: 
Mr. Crowder has just related.” eed 

Here Mr. Bostick, who had hitherto remained a silent listene 
said: “Well, well, how things come back to one after being lor 
forgotten! I had a suit in Savannah nearly twenty years ago, i 
volving a large shipment of tobacco I had consigned to a firm doit 
business there. They failed, and but for the prompt and energet 
course of my lawyer, a gentleman named Sparks, I should have lo 
every dollar of my money. I remember, too, when I was in his offi 
talking to him about my case he had a sad and worn-out look for 
man in the prime of life, and some one told me that it was all owit 
to domestic affliction. He is doubtless the same man we have bee 
travelling with to-day, but he has grown so much older and stouter 
should never have known him for the same.” 

“ You recollect, Bostick,” said his neighbor Brown, “ I were a witne 
in that same case: I went down to Georgy with the wagons, delivers 
the tobacco to Spires & Son, and when you fotch the suit, just we 
down with you to see the thing through. I tell you what, that man 
a lawyer too! and he just talked that money right out of those fellow 
‘so if he is the same with our old fat friend, you ought ‘to give h 
family an old Virginia welcome before they leave the State.” 

“You may be sure I won’t fail to do that, Brown: my door alwa 
stands open; though as a trading man your neighbors seem to thir 
I am awfully close. My motto is, ‘When you trade, make ; when y« 
give, give; when you entertain, spend; in all, be honest.’ I dri 
close trades, but never count up what it is going to cost me when 
invite a friend to my house; and if our friend Sparks is the san 
Sparks I used to know in Savannah, I will bring the whole fami 
home with me, if they will only consent to come.” 

Burwell Crowder had listened attentively to all that had been sa 
since the reading of the letter, and his open eyes and excited lool 
gave evidence that he understood the drift of it all, as slapping h 
ponderous palm upon his broad knee, he exclaimed: “By sh« 
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zentlemen ! you don’t mean to say that that poor young man’s daddy, 
mammy, and sister, are here to-night, at Holly Tavern! and just 
twenty year, too, since it all happened?” 

“We don’t know, Burwell,” said Bostick, “we only think so, and 
can’t know until morning ; so I think we had all better try and go to 
sleep. You will know soon enough for all the good it will do towards 
finding the poor fellow.” 

“Tt ain’t that, Bostick, for he’s gone past all comin’ back, I’m 
afeard ; but I believe in luck — yes, Sir, in good luck and bad luck, and 
I’m all over in a shiver at havin’ another Sparks in my house after 
what happened to the first one.” 

Here Burwell’s excitement grew stronger, and getting up he walked 
the room until the floor shook with the tramp of his heavy feet. 

“Yes, gentlemen, the devil was here twenty year ago, and he’s here 
again to-night, certain; if he ain’t, he’ll be here afore day dawns. 
How was it now that some of the rest un you warn’t knocked outen 
that boat and most drownded? No, it had to bea Sparks; it is their 
luck to have curous and oncommon things happen to ’em: and it’s 
fetched bad luck too they have had in my house.” 

“Come, come now, Burwell, Bostick is right,” said Brown. ‘ Don’t 
carry on so; calm down your fears and let us all go to bed. 
Luck or no luck, I’m dratted sleepy, and this ain’t any time of the 
night to be makin’ such a fuss about what happened twenty years ago.” 

‘All right, gentlemen,” said Burwell. ‘Lights here, Josh, and show 
the gentlemen to their rooms; let everybody sleep that wants to. 
Mr. Irving, whose goin’ to sleep in the Devil’s room with you?” 

“Two beds there, landlord?” 

_ “Oh yes, two big beds.” 
_ “Well, what do you say, Bins: shall we try it together?” 
: “You, me, ant ter—ant ter Devil? Well, dat ish —ish all right ; 
we try —try hims together.” 
_ So it was speedily arranged ; and soon our landlord, who seemed 
in no hurry to retire, was left in the bar-room with only Ronald and 
Bins, who, seeming more disposed to talk than sleep, had lingered to 
smoke and chat a little longer with their worthy host. 
At this hour two travellers, mud-bespattered and wet, were urging 
oes horses forward over the dark road leading from the river to 
olly Tavern. Although it was evident that they had been on the 
oad for several hours, they were now spurring along at a pace that 
n daylight and over good roads would have been considered fast, and 
inder all their surroundings could only be thought reckless. 
Had any of the neighbors chanced to be awake and peeping out, 
they would doubtless have thought such riders could only be some of 
heir country youngsters on a lark and a little drinky; a feeling of 
thankfulness also arising as they remembered how soft the mud was 
n the event of a fall. But the steadiness with which the strangers 
‘ode, their freedom from the boisterous ways of the reveller, and 
heir earnest conversation, betokened this as no ride of pleasure, but 
il to which they were impelled by some urgency that brooked no 
lelay. 
Ge of them we may have heard of before, the other we now intro- 
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duce to our readers for the first time. His name is Hardy Flint. 
London had the dishonor of giving him a birth-place; and never had 
a city a more unworthy son. The police along Drury Lane and many 
other datk byways had cause to know him well, for he controlled more 
bad men, was the chief-engineer in more villainy, than any other 
offender ; and strange to say, although his presence was undoubted in 
all the great undertakings of his craft, the law had never yet been 
able to lay hands on him. Born in one of the dark courts opening 
off a narrow street leading down to the Thames, in that part of the 
city known as Chelsea, his earliest associates were the sons of sea- 
faring men, rivermen, and that drifting class of laborers ever to be 
found in a great city. His father being a sailor, spent the greater 
part of his life afloat, leaving his son to grow up under the hand of a 
thriftless, slatternly mother, who spent more time in gossip with 
neighboring bar-maids, and more money in beer and tawdry dress, 
than in bringing up the motley set of children that clamored around 
her for their daily rations like so many hungry pigs. Without a 
home, with no tender associations binding him to any one spot, with- 
out the softening influences of a true and loving mother, Hardy 
Flint grew to manhood, and even before he attained full age had 
become hardened in crime. 

Possessed of much shrewdness, he had employed some of his ill- 
gotten shillings (for he rarely earned an honest one) in learning to 
read and write, for he well knew that a certain amount of information 
was as necessary to his success as to that of the most learned man in 
England. Going on step by step, he had read much and knew more 
than his rough exterior would indicate ; but it was such knowledge as 
should only make him more efficient in his calling and more dangerous 
to society than if he had grown up in total ignorance. 

After acquiring much experience and getting ahead in his financial 
affairs (for Hardy Flint loved money, and unlike most desperate charac- 
ters, carefully invested his earnings), he was mindful to embark in 
nohing that did not promise a large return, and scorned small pecula- 
tions where the result could only be counted by a few pounds when the 
risk threatened zzvoluntary colonisation. As for friends, he had none ; 
there were some people he liked better than others because they 
served his purpose better. He was friendly with all who came under. 
his influence, but there was no man who could call him a friend, and 
there was no cord of sympathy that bound him to his kind: truly 
he was an Ishmaelite. 

He had known the companion with whom he was now riding 
toward Holly Tavern since their early manhood ; for in those days of 
poverty, Flint, when making London a little too warm for him by some 
daring breach of honesty, would take refuge in the rural districts, 
even condescending as a pad to fill his purse; and in one of these 
attempts he had fallen in with this Carlos Armero, then young and 
adventurous, who rather liked being robbed by so daring and clever 
a fellow, and finding out his haunts in London, had kept up an ac- 
quaintance in which Flint had been made to serve in more than one 
dark transaction, doing the dirty work, shielding the craftier villain, 
and filling his pockets with Armero’s pounds. There was at this 
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time a strong bond between the two. Plans laid more than twenty 
years before had been only partially executed, and Armero demanded 
an early consummation of all that they had together planned as a 
condition to his fulfilment of a pledge given Flint; and as they ride 
along now, we can hear the sharp, energetic voice of the one and the 
cold, measured, decided replies of the other. 

“Flint, this business drags too slowly for me,” said Armero sharply. 
“T have been delayed in claiming all that should be mine too long, 
nor will I wait much longer.” 

With a scowl Flint turned on his companion, saying, “Look ye, 
Carlos, no more of this. I was a fool ever to have undertaken your 
devilish work, and it’s hard luck when I’ve as good as murdered that 
young man, even going to India to make sure work of his never 
coming back on you—have sworn hard for you, and now come three 
thousand miles to finish the job —I say it’s hard luck to get curses for 
thanks, and I won’t stand it.” 

“You've a soft spot in your flinty heart then, have you? Ha, ha, 
ha! a Flint with a heart!” and Armero laughed with one of his 
provoking chuckles, 

Instantly Flint’s horse was brought from a brisk canter down on 
his haunches with a violent jerk that scarcely shook the experienced 
rider, although a less active horse would by it have been thrown to 
the ground. It was the work of a moment for him to draw from a 
scabbard at his belt a sharp, keen blade, and as Armero reined in 
his horse and returned to where he sat almost as rigid as a statue, he 
saw that Aés levity had stirred up a tempest of passion which no time 
must be lost in allaying. 

“ Carlos, halt! don’t come near me; remember a keen blade isa 
silent worker,” 

“My God! man, what do you mean? Would you carve me like a 
butcher?” 

“Would you mock me as if I were a brute? God knows I am 
bad enough — I never had a chance to be anything else — but the man 


_ don’t breathe that shall mock any resemblance to humanity in me.” 


“Then you don’t intend to aid me to-night in finishing what we 
have together begun?” 

“Not unless we understand one another better. Carlos, I know 
you, but you don’t seem after twenty-four years’ acquaintance to know 
me. I am a drifting adventurer, undertaking unlawful deeds for 
money, but it’s a rule with me never to take human life unless I am 
driven to it. You are driving me now — mind what you say.” 

“T say then, spare your blood-letting, Flint, for an hour at least; 
follow your trade, slay where it will pay.” 

“Carlos, you are the coolest devil I ever saw, and I’ve a good 
notion to send you a long journey.” 

“We both might in that case only swap worlds, Flint, and still 
travel the same road together ; so stop your nonsense and let us talk 
business. Remember, you have already received 1000, and are 
sure of another thousand when the work is done.” 

“ And when do you consider it done?” . 

“Why, Flint, you know there is no safety to me while Ze lives ; and 
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the work is only done when he is forever out of my way. No backing 
out now; it’s foolish in you to quarrel with your best friend.” 

“Best friend indeed! I have no friends, Carlos, and least of all 
are youone. With £5000 salted down, I was green to undertake “is, 
when I might have lived at least Ze an honest man in old England.” 

“Vou forget yourself, Flint ; pray where did you get at least two 
thousand of your ill-gotten pounds ?” 

“As a reward for my part in your rascality, Sir, and it was well 
enough earned for us to play quits now.” 

“ Flint, it’s far in the night ; do you remember what we came here - 
for?” 

“ T know what you came for ; and if you are in a hurry and unthank- 
ful for past favors, you may finish this twenty years’ job by yourself, 
that’s all.” 

Naturally fiery, Armero was sorely tempted to give loose rein to his 
passion and have it out with his ally then and there ; but his will was 
stronger than his temper, and Flint was too valuable to him either to 
be alienated, or perchance slain just then. Could any one have seen 
how the veins in his temples gathered like knotted cords, and how | 
every nerve and muscle in his face and limbs seemed to be in strong 
convulsions, they might have understood, to a feeble extent at least, 
what a terrible conflict he was waging with himself. 

With clenched hand on his pistol he brought his horse within three 
feet of Flint, who still held his drawn knife ready for ugly work. The 
silence was fearful as they glared at each other, neither venturing to 
speak for several minutes, lest an unfortunate word might bring about 
a still more unfortunate blow. At last Armero set his teeth hard 
together, and with a serpent-like hiss, said: 

“‘Tt would cost me too much to slay you zow, Flint, as richly as you 
deserve death.” 

“And pray what does Carlos Armero deserve? If there is a lower 
pit than the lowest, where ungratified passions rage and hotter flames 
than any earthly fires burn, and deeper than the cut of any earthly 
weapon are the wounds made by one’s own crimes, I’d send him 
there. Carlos, listen! More than twenty years ago, in following my 
trade, I stopped you on a by-road in Warwickshire, and lifted your 
purse: Zaz was our first transaction, and ¢#ex I did not know we should 
ever have another. You afterwards met me on the street in London, 
sought to know my haunts, followed me up, and confided to me your 
plans about old Sparks and the ‘Mallow Marsh’ property. You 
wanted my help to enable you to rid the path to possession of a few 
human obstacles, and levered me with that little Warwickshire transac- 
tion. I undertook to help you with the job, with what success thus 
far you know well enough; now, if anything more is done, it’s to be 
done my way—do you hear! ‘There’s a ship to sail for London from 
Norfolk next week (you see I know what I’m talking about), and if 
you don’t stop cutting up your shines with me, I will put three thousand 
miles between us very quick, and leave you to get‘ Mallow Marsh’ as 
you can.” 

“Why, Flint, what possesses you to fail me now just as I need you 
most? Where is your honor in this matter?” 
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“Honor, the devil! Armero; we are bound to each other by 
mutual crime. You said truly just now it would cost you too much 
to slay me now; but let this scheme fail, and Mr. Carlos Armero 
return to his old haunts among the fast young gentry in St. James 
Street, and have no further need for the services of Hardy Flint, and 
he’d shoot him like a dog or send him to Botany Bay.” 

“Flint, that is not true. Our scheme may fail, for we are scheming 
against God and man; but I swear you now if it does, even though I 
were reduced to beggary or the dungeon, I am your friend, and you 
shall never find me a witness against you. You may possess your 
earnings in peace and die in your bed, if youcan. I have a fearful 
temper and say things sometimes I should leave unsaid. I threatened 
you just now because you provoked me, but between us I have long 
determined there must be no collision. Come now, let us talk about 
to-night’s business. You remember the road we took before, do 

ou?” 

“Well, Carlos, it won’t pay for us to quarrel, I suppose, but some- 
body else has temper besides you; and as I said a while ago, if any- 
thing more is done about this business, it’s to be done my way.” 

“What do you propose then? For what we do must be done 
quickly ; we can’t be very far from the tavern now.” 

“You ask me about the road, Carlos. I know every foot of it, for 
I examined well as I came up from Norfolk before I fell in with you ; 
and although a good deal of the timber has been cut, and there are 
many clearings with cultivated fields where there used to be thick 
woods, still we can get away just as we did before, and with a deal 
less trouble, for we haven’t got young Sparks as a dead weight to 
carry, and I know all the hiding-places. You must do this deed, 
Carlos. Go to the tavern, take lodgings, find out where the old man 
is, dispose of him as you think best ; I will wait where I did before 
with the horses, and when you are ready to fly we will make good our 
escape, though half the county were after us.” 

“Be it so, Flint; I feel equal to taking his Satanic majesty’s place 
to-night. Nothing’s too dark for me; so give me that murderous 
knife of yours — pistols make too much noise for this work.” And 
laughing with his peculiar chuckle, he spurred his horse forward. 

The quarrel had ended ; like many others of their sort they were 
reconciled to a peace that they might the more effectually war on 
others; and now as they rode rapidly along they talked of their 
exploit in the taking-off of young Sparks, and forgot all their bitter 
strife in their eagerness to remove one more “human obstacle” from 
their path. 

‘As Armero dismounted and passed his bridle-rein to Flint, the latter 
handed him a little phial, saying : “Take this along ; you may need it. 
They are sound sleepers that smell this.” 

«What new deviltry is this, Flint? But never mind, I'll take it, and 


maybe try it.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 
ANOTHER LopGER. AN UNEASY LANDLORD. 


“FfatLtoo!” was the sharp call that made Burwell Crowder, who 
was smoking a last pipe for the night, start up from his seat and 
go toward the door. 

The voice repeated “ Halloo!” and just then a tramp of feet was 
heard on the step. Seizing the candle, our landlord opened the door, 
saying, ‘““Who comes thar?” y. 

“A weary traveller, landlord,” and the stranger now advanced 
across the piazza and stood within two paces of our host, who was so 
much taken by surprise at the sudden visitation, that he had forgotten 
to be hospitable and seemed rather inclined to shut the door. 

“To you keep this tavern, Sir?” said the stranger. 

“T do,” was Burwell’s laconic rejoinder. 

‘Well, where are your manners then? Can’t you ask a fellow in out 
of the cold?” 

Stepping just within the doorway, and shutting the door nearly to, 
Burwell turned toward Ronald and Bins with an anxious and astonished * 
look, saying, “ By shot! he’s come; I thought he would.” 

“ Who has come?” said Ronald, while Bins commenced stammering, 
and jumped out of his seat in the most startled manner. 

“Why, the Devil!” 

“Oh nonsense, Crowder, you are excited! Ask the stranger in, 
and don’t freeze all the humanity out of him by shutting him out of 
doors,” said Ronald. 

Burwell slowly and unwillingly opened the door, stepping back into 
the room, and the stranger without further invitation walked in. 

“This is an inhospitable house, Sir,” he said, as he walked to the 
fire and thrust his fingers into the blaze. 

“TJ ax your pardon,” replied Burwell gruffly ; “I didn’t mean to be 
oncivil, but it’s a lonesome hour to be comin’ to a man’s house.” 

“Well, do you think I chose to come at this hour?” 7 

“The Good Book says some folks ‘love darkness rather than light’; , 
but as I don’t know you, I can’t say you do.” 

“JT came here to get lodging and a breakfast, Sir ; and all I ask is 
that you be civil, and give me a bed quickly.” 

“ Did you come a-foot?” 

“No, I came on a broomstick,” and he looked around at Burwell 
with a quizzical glance. “ You can see, Sir, the sky here is full of 
mud.” 

“Stranger, you must be a blamed fool !— or think I am, I don’t know 
adzactly which. But that’s neither here nor thar, as fur as your lodgin’ 
is concerned. You want a bed?” 

“Ves, and on the first floor.” Sip 

“Can’t do it; the house is oncommon full, and late comers must 
take what they can get. Old man Sparks and his wife occupy my 
best room back of the sittin’-room, across the hall thar; the sittin’- 
room’s full too; and the only way you can get a bed is for these 
gentlemen to take you in with them.” 
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Armero’s eyes flashed with a peculiar light as Burwell unwittingly 
gave him the very information he desired most to have; and taking 
his bony fingers out of the blaze he had been rapidly passing them 
through while he talked, he rubbed them briskly together, saying 
quickly as he turned to Ronald, “Is that the best you can do, land- 
lord? I am sorry to intrude, gentlemen, but the weather drives me 
to take shelter where I can.” 

Burwell assured him there was not another bed in the house, nor 
anything like a room, except an old empty “ chainey closet ;” while 
Ronald and Bins were constrained by circumstances to insist on the 
pleasure their new room-mate would afford them, and how happy they 
were to accommodate a fellow-traveller, etc., inly wishing all the time 
that the mud-bespattered and odd-looking stranger had found some 
other asylum than with them. 

“You see I am in a sorry plight, gentlemen, and must crave the 
privilege of a little hot water, and of retiring first,” said the new 
room-mate as he seized his candle, and without further ado followed 
Josh up stairs. : 

“Well, he’s an onceremonious one anyhow,” said Burwell as he 
followed with his eye the retreating figure of the unexpected guest. 
“T tell you zow, gentlemen, I don’t like his looks ; and but for you, 
he would have found no lodgin’ in my house. Do you sleep sound, 
Mr. Irving?” 

“ Not ordinarily, landlord ; but I am so tired from my exertions at 
the river, and it is so yery late, I shall be sorely tempted by a warm 
room and a good bed.” 

“You must sleep with one eye open then, or you mought not wake 
when you are wanted. I shan’t sleep much, I can tell ye.” 

“You had better, old gentleman, for we have given you no rest 
since the stage came.” 

“Tut, tut! I’m used to it, and never sleep much with queer folks 
in the house.” 

“ But tell us, landlord, what induces you to suspect anything wrong 
about our new guest?” 

“Why, Mr. Irving, if you had been keepin’ of a tavern as long as 
I have, you wouldn’t ax the question. I never knowed one of these 
tramps that come to a public-house at late hours, and did things off- 
handish-like, that it didn’t turn out the worse for the landlord. About 
five year ago a fellow stopped here late in the night, and ordered an 
early breakfast for the next morning. He had all the a’rs of a fine 
gentleman, and one would a thought he owned a Jeems river planta- 
tion ; and by shot! if he didn’t steal all the ole woman’s spoons off’en 
the table while Josh was bringin’ his breakfast in! We chased him 
to the river, and crowded him so close that he flung the spoons into 
the water; and old Harry was fishin’ and draggin’ for ’em a whole 
week, and then we didn’t get ’em all. I never trust an extra fine 
ap’ 2, onless it is backed by'very genteel behavior. But that 
fellow to-night, he was as rough as a grizzly bar, for all his mud- 
spattered finery ; and he couldn’t help showin’ his claws.” 

“Bins, what do you think of our newroom-mate?” said Ronald to 
his little German friend, who. half-dosing, had been waiting patiently 
put anxiously for the confab we have related to end. 
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. “Vel, I dinks” (rubbing a fist in each eye) “ not —not — much — 
about — about— him. He vas vet — vet— muddish, schnappish ; 
ant ish — ish — sleep al — ready, I — sphect.” 

“You can’t depend on Bins to help you watch him, Mr. Irving, for 
he is asleep now,” said Burwell, following them out of the room 
toward the staircase. “Don’t lose sight of him, and keep wood 
enough on the fire to give you a pretty good light,” was the old man’s 
parting injunction. 

On the landing of the stairs Ronald laid his hand on the shoulder 
of drowsy Bins, and giving him a vigorous shake, in a whisper said, 
“Listen, Bins, to what I have to say ;. don’t talk now or try to talk, 
but listen! I think Crowder is right about that fellow in our room, 
although I wouldn’t tell him so. He is certainly here on no good 
errand and will bear watching. Do you understand, Bins?” 

“Oh yesh, yesh.” 

“Well, when we get into the room, we must cease talking and go 
quietly to bed.. You may go directly to sleep, and I will do as Crowder 
said, keep an eye open. Should he remain quiet during that time 
you may sleep an hour, and*I will then wake you and take a little 
nap. If he gets up while you are asleep, I will touch and waken 
you; and you must do likewise should he stir while I am asleep. 
See that you understand, for on no account must both of us sleep 
during the remnant of the night.” 

Bins nodded assent, and the two lost no time in reaching the 
chamber of mystery, which was now rendered so bright by reason of a 
huge wood-fire that they soon extinguished their candle as no longer 
necessary, and quietly slipped into the empty bed, the one nearest the 
door having already been occupied by the newly arrived. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


MOTHER BEEBLOSSOM’S SHOP. 


dA; 
Tue LITrLe CaKkeE-SHop. 


I do not see now-a-days many such places of business as poor 
old Mother Beeblossom’s cake-shop used to be when I was a 
boy, with a divided passion for torpedoes and ginger-cakes. I am 
afraid the old lady would notéflourish were she alive now and con- 
templating a resumption of business at the old stand, as newspaper 
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advertisements are used to say. The old shop at any rate is no 
longer there; but in its stead a red brick warehouse stands gaunt and 
greasy, and does a wonderful trade in Western bacon. ‘The shop, as 
1 remember it—and I seem to do so as vividly as if it were only 
yesterday that I tinkled the little bell at the door and stood tiptoe up 
to the counter, and invested my penny in a delicious “ Bolivar S”, 
waiting, after the goods were delivered me, to make sure that my money 
was safely dropped through the slit in the counter into the till — the 
shop, I say, must have been more useful than ornamental to the square 
in which it stood, or rather crouched like an old woman huddled 
over the fire. Indeed, I can never dissociate her shop from Mother 
Beeblossom herself, and I am firmly persuaded there must have been 
a sort of family resemblance betwixt the two. Both were old and 
bent, and had seen their best days. Both were feeble and tottery ; 
both very unassuming and very humble. The house, built of clap- 
boards which had once been painted white, comprised simply a base- 
ment, with a door to reach which you had to step two steps down into 
an area; above this, the first floor, attained by a tall ricketty porch 
with steps carried sidewise against the house ; over all, a steep roof, 
pierced by a dormer-window. The moss that grew so thickly upon 
that old roof might be said to resemble the frost upon Mother Bee- 
blossom’s bowed head, and which her close-fitting white cap did not 
entirely conceal ; and the weather had chopped as many wrinkles and 
left almost as many brown stains upon the old lady’s face as it had 
upon the house-front. 

Still, there was something nice about the old lady, and about her 
shop too ; in which, however, she was incomparably nicer than the 
most toothsome article among its contents — something cheery, some- 
thing sedately pleasing in a way easier to feel than analyse. The 
rough floor of the shop, for instance, was always scoured clean as a 
good cook’s dresser on Saturday night ; and Mother Beeblossom’s 
caps were always so immaculately white, and her little shawl always 
pinned over her bosom so primly decorous, that somehow you ate her 
toffee with a peace of mind and a freedom from suspicion that made 
a penny’s worth of it taste sweeter than twice as much fetched from 
elsewhere. ‘he shop-window again contained little besides a rusty- 
coated apple or two, three or four specimens of Natural History done 
in ginger-bread and surrounded by eccentric halos of slate-pencils 
and fire-crackers ; half-a-dozen marbles, a brace of last year’s comic 
valentines hideously colored, and maybe an yeast-cake or so filling 
the vacant spaces for the contrast of colors: yet what a brilliant 
window that isin my memory! And how vividly the show-case, that 
covered one end of the counter within the shop, used to hold up its 
store of things to my entranced eyes, when standing perchance upon 
the rim of an empty beer-keg, I looked in and feasted! Cakes, 
candy, marbles, pins, needles, trumpets, shoe-strings, a doll, a limber- 
jack, a box of pens—oh, everything! Behind the counter, three 
shelves, with jars, and a case for bread that the baker used to bring 
her every morning in a long basket, twelve loaves in a sheet — under 
the counter, a rack for her beer-kegs,fand a box made expressly to 
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vivacity of the spicy foaming spruce-beer and mead which used some- 
times (when we were rich enough) to tickle our young palates with 
delight! I’ve drunk sparkling Moselle since then, and rare Madeira, 
and hot-lipped Burgundy, and have even sipped nutty old Tokay such 
as emperors might drink; but never anything tasted like Mother 
Beeblossom’s creamy mead, sipped carefully as one might sip the 
water of Ponce de Leon’s fountain, on Saturday afternoons in summer! 

There was a rusty old steel-trap under the shelves too, its jaws 
agape always as if they could not have snapped together again if they 
had tried — which evidently they did not intend to do. There was a 
bundle of brooms in the corner of the shop; on the shelves a tray of 
yeast-cakes, in which a steady business was done, with small profits ; 
a waiter full of toffee, a yellow, luscious mass that had congealed into 
solidity in the same coil into which it had been twisted after being 
pulled, and from which a cent’s worth had to be split out with a mallet 
and ice-pick ; and a various but not extensive collection of “ things,” 
including a jar of nutmegs, a canister of tea marked “O. Hyson” 
(I used to wonder if Mrs. Beeblossom had inherited Mr. Hyson’s 
effects, or only bought them at auction), a few lemons and apples, a 
milk-pot full of eggs snugly resting in chaff, and, swinging from the 
white-washed joists overhead, in among the festoons of lace-patterned 
tissue-paper, always hung a stick of smoked herrings, impaled through 
their gills, brown and hard and dry as mahogany chips. 

A whitewashed partition, with a door containing a curtained window, 
divided the shop from the kitchen. Here were Mother Beeblossom’s 
dresser and dishes, pots and pans ; the howitzer-like coal-stove on which 
she did all her cooking ; her straight-backed rocking-chair (scoured 
thin) in which she sat knitting and watching the shop; a bench; a 
strip of rag-carpeting ; a table; a little shelf, on which was the old 
lady’s Bible, her Sunday spectacles, her son Billy’s first copy-book — 
and that was all! A door and a window opened towards the yard, 
but it was so high above them that you could only see the steps 
leading out, and, in summer, one verbena which flowered ina broken 
milk-crock on the top step. Another door, alongside the dresser, 
when opened, disclosed the steep stairway that led tortuously to 
Mother Beeblossom’s garrets, where she and her son Billy slept — 
for the first-floor rooms were let to another tenant. : 

I was never acquainted —otherwise than by hearsay—with the 
interiors of either palaces or hovels, and so am not perhaps a compe- 
tent judge of the contrasting extremes of life, no more than I have 
tested the diverse excellences of its happy mediums. But I can re- 
member very distinctly having often envied Mother Beeblossom. her 
shop; and I am not yet convinced that I had no reason to think her 
peculiarly happy in it and her life, in spite of the many things that 
must have pinched her there. I know now, however, that it should 
rather have been Mother Beeblossom than her shop ; for the placid 
contentment she had in her heart was a child of that heart rather 
than of surrounding circumstances. This will appear from my story ; 
and when the reader has read it he will know that I should have 
pai Hey likely far from happy had I been Mother Beeblossom, shop 
and all. 
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Hy 
MoTHER BEEBLOSSOM GOES TO BED. 


In three days it will be Christmas. Hard weather outside Mother 
Beeblossom’s shop, and hard times within. A very wretched evening, 
snow and slush and sleet under foot ; a dreeping fog through which 
the flare of the street-lamps — dim, muggy oil concerns at the best of 
times — strains with a feeble effort to make the darkness visible; a 
cold, aching fog, that freezes wherever it clings —and that is every- 
where — and hangs from the ragged branches of the bedevilled gnarly 
catalpa tree over against the shop-door in dingy icicles, like tallow- 
dips a great many to the pound. The few passers-by go floundering 
and splashing along through the slush that is already stiffening in 
exposed places, and do not stop to look at the valentines and slate- 
pencils in Mother Beeblossom’s window. The shop might as well be 
closed, for the business the dame is doing this evening. Housewives 
would rather postpone setting their bread to rise than venture out for 
yeast cakes ; indeed, half the customers who have been used to buy 
their gill of blue milk after twilight have preferred to let the children 
cry rather than go into the raw wretched fog after it. Poor old 
Mother Beeblossom! She hobbles out and puts up her shutters, and 
hobbles in again to her chair without closing the shop, but feeling 
that it is a mere form to keep it open. This weather has waked up 
the rheumatism in all her joints, and care sits on every feature of her 
aged, patient face. The one candle in her shop burns so dim it 
scarcely prevents the mice and rats from beginning their nightly 
forays ; in the inner room, where she sits, the lamp against the parti- 
tion sheds a better though still homely light, and her Bible is on her 
knee. But the knee is gently trotting ; the spectacles are above her 
forehead ; the old dame has too many cares to be able to read. 

In three days it will be Christmas, and look at the empty shop! 
No goods, no preparation for the season when such shops have their 
confident harvest, and garner wherewith to offset the languid trade of 
later winter. Not even a package of fire-crackers, a string of torpe- 
does, when every boy on the streets is a capitalist and eager to get 
rid of the money that is burning holes in his pocket! To-morrow the 
rent will be due, and the landlord is not a man to wait, as she well 
knows. ‘There are not three bushels of coal in the bin out yonder, and 
coal may not be bought on credit by small tradeswomen such as she. 
She owes the baker too, and the milkman, and old Barlow the candle 
peddler, and has promised to pay them all; but how can she when 
Mrs. Twillet owes her nine dollars and her husband is out of work, 
and Mrs. Bush, in her debt for bread and herrings a long score on the 
slate yonder, has three poor children down with the scarlet fever and 
not able to leave them for an hour? If the people in the neighbor- 
hood would pay her the little debts for yeast and an occasional loaf 
and such things, she might indeed get in some little Christmas goods ; 
but not with those debts to pay and necessities to provide. Hard 
times for Dame Beeblossom! ‘There are leaks and losses in the shop 
which consume the profits frightfully ; that rosin soap piled in bars 
on the top shelf, which she bought for a bargain, she would sell now 
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at cost, or less. The rats and the mice—hear them scurrying out 
yonder even now! ‘They destroy much, for they have cut into the 
flour-barrel and made successful assaults upon the bread-box. Ah! 
hard times for Dame Beeblossom, to be sure! 

Yesterday she had the money saved and laid by to settle with Mr. 
Turpin, the landlord ; but to-day — well, we must not see our children 
suffer, no matter how bad they are, and she would sell her clothes 
and work her fingers to the bone sooner than let Billy stay in jail as 
the cold-hearted magistrate advised her to do. What! her own only 
boy Billy? So she had paid the fine and costs incurred by Billy’s 
drunken frolic — eight dollars and sixty cents it was — “ Poor Billy!” 
And there Billy lies on the bench drawn up by the stove, with the old 
dame’s shawl under his head for pillow, asleep, the fumes of bad 
liquor scarcely out of his head. ‘ Poor Billy!” A burly, large, 
broad-shouldered man of forty yéars, his cloth cap mashed down over 
his eyes, his rough pilot-coat drawn up about his ears —a city rough, 
out of work, with his check-shirt unchanged and his bristly beard un- 
shaved for a fortnight. How he snores, and mutters oaths, and grinds 
his teeth in his dull uneasy slumber! Mother Beeblossom looks 
towards him with wistful sad yearning as she trots her foot and thinks. 

“My poor boy Billy!” she says to herself, “ out of work and going to 
the bad! You never treated me unkind, Billy, as I’ve heard of some ° 
sons treating their mothers, poor souls! And your mother’s prayers 
will be heard yet, Billy ; yes, they will be heard yet, I know!” 

Ting-a-ling, ting! The little shop-bell sounds, timidly it would 
seem, and the mice scamper into their holes, and Billy turns mutter- 
ing on his bench, flinging his hand down so that the hard red knuckles 
rap upon the floor ; and Mother Beeblossom, laying her Bible aside 
and relieving her spectacles from outpost duty near the cap-front to 
their regular service above the nose, answers the summons and goes 
into the shop. Such an object standing by the door there and holding 
it half open, letting the raw fog in, as if she had no right to be there 
and was afraid to cross the threshold boldly. Such an object! a poor, 
poor negress, old as Mother Beeblossom, bent, wrinkled, ragged, chilled, 
a tattered greasy rag of a shawl drawn over her head, and her jaws 
quivering — she had no teeth —with the fog that had got into her very 
bones through her thin rags ; only an empty basket on her arms, and 
that cringing, abject, forlorn, dreadful air of poverty and wretchedness 
with which she fairly reeked. 

“‘Mistis, for the love of God!—” and the poor, starving, shivering 
wretch doled out her miserable tale of want and woe —tale that need 
not be repeated here, for we of this day are unhappily far more 
familiar with such than people were when Mother Beeblossom lived. 

The dame came round from behind the counter and opened the 
door to the kitchen. ‘You poor old woman, you!” she eried, “come 
here to the stove and warm yourself. That is nobody but my son 
Billy,’— seeing the beggar hesitate —‘“‘and he is asleep, poor fellow. 
So go there and get yourself warm, and give me your basket. I am 
very poor myself, old woman, but ”—and the old dame took the bas- 
ket and hobbled to the yard, robbed herself of half her few splinters 
of kindling ; then to the shop where a loaf of bread and a herring or 
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two, and the cold potatoes in the kitchen, and the mutton-bone that 
Mother Beeblossom thought she might make her breakfast on, all 
found their way somehow into the greasy basket while the old negress 
stood shivering by the stove. And when she felt the heavy basket on 
her arm and was going out, stammering in her tremulous eagerness to 
say at once all the words of thankfulness that swelled up from her 
fog-choked heart — words that Mother Beeblossom protested she did 
not deserve —the old dame went behind her counter and opened the 
drawer, and took out a few pennies. 

“ Here, take these, old woman,” she said ; “I am not rich and can- 
not give you much, but you are very poor. ‘Take these pennies, 
Aunty, and make a good use of them.” 

Not rich, Mother Beeblossom! Nay, who is richer than you, if 
patience, humility, goodness can make one rich! 

“Poor old soul!” said Mother Beeblossom to herself ; “how dread- 
ful to be penniless and starving in such weather!” And the wind, 
beginning to howl down the street in pursuit of the fog, and to make 
the icicles fall like pattering shot against the shutters, seemed to mock 
her pity and cry out, “Dreadful! dreadful!” 

Mother Beeblossom closed her shop and barred the door with the 
bell above it, blew out her candle, went into the kitchen, locked the 
intervening door, and locked and bolted the door leading into the 
yard, Then she raked the fire down and read her little chapter, and 
kneeling down, said her lowly prayers — poor no longer now, Mother 
Beeblossom! So rising with a contented, quiet face—for she did 
not pray in vain, this wealthy Mother Beeblossom — she made her 
little, poor toilette for the night, for it was very cold in the garret 
where she slept; then, standing by the stove to warm her feet, she 
looked down upon the man lying on the bench and laid her hand with 
a light caressing touch upon his breast. “My poor boy Billy!” she 
sighed, then called: “Billy, my son, get up! It is time for you to go 
to. bed, Billy, and you will take cold if you lay here.” 

The man twisted and grunted, stretched himself and yawned. 
“Tt’s all right,” he said; “lock up and go to bed.” J 

“You mustn’t sleep here, Billy ; you’ll catch your death. Go to 
bed, my son.” 

“I’m going to sleep right here, mother; so go to bed and leave 
me alone!” 

The old woman got a shawl and Billy’s overcoat out of the cup- 
board and flung them over him, tucking them close and letting her 
hand rest on his heart with the same soft caressing gesture. “ Billy,” 
said she, “here is a hod full of,coals near you ; do not let the fire go 
out,” Then she lighted her candle, blew out the lamp against the 
wall, and saying: “There’s matches on the table if you want them. 
Good night, my boy Billy!” closed behind her the staircase-door and 
went quietly up to her garret to bed. 

Billy turned half about, grunting, and slept again. 


PUTS 
-An INDIGNATION MEETING. 


Now while the rough man slept in there, snoring and gritting his 
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teeth, and starting ever and anon out of evil dreams that sent the 
sweat to his forehead and made his heart beat quick and irregu- 
larly ; and while the poor old dame, or the very rich old dame — 
upon my life I do not know which to call her so as to please the 
reader and satisfy my own inward sense of the propriety of things — 
while Mother Beeblossom, this poor old lady who was also very rich, 
slumbered in her windy garret as quietly and peacefully as the dear 
little babies sleep in their cradles; and while the freshening wind, 
veering ever towards the North, congealed the sleet into ice and the 
fog into frost, and blew so shrewdly sharp that it turned the old 
watchman’s beard into a filagree of ice and froze it fast to his com- 
forter as he hobbled along upon his rounds, with his hands stuffed 
elbow-deep into his pockets and his espantoon tucked under his arm 
—while these things were going on, something very wonderful was 
taking place in Mother Beeblossom’s shop. 

I know you will not believe me when I tell you about it; and 
indeed, looking at it in the light of hard fact I do not believe it myself. 
But nevertheless it all happened in its own way, it is all strictly true 
that I have to tell, and as it will be waste of time to try to convince 
or persuade you of it, I will just simply tell you how and what it was. 
That is to say, I cannot explain to you 4ow it was, of course, nor how 
such things possibly can be; but wat happened was just this: there 
was an indignation meeting in Mother Beeblossom’s shop! 

The way it came about was this: there was a most outrageous scamp- 
ering and a most piratical activity among the rats and mice in the 
shop. . They seemed to be more numerous than ever —the wind had 
driven their brethren down from under the eaves perhaps— and they 
were decidedly more impudent and more destructive than ever. They 
danced defiant jigs upon the platform of the rusty old steel-trap ; they 
ran over the counter; they tried to climb to the ginger-bread Jim 
Crow in the window, and to jump up to the shelf where the waiter of 
toffee rested. There were a dozen mice in the flour-barrel, rooting 
till their whiskers looked white as if they had been powdered ; a pair 
of thrifty young rats had gnawed into the box of roasted pea-nuts and 
were royally feasting, and one cunning gray old fellow had rooted up 
the lid- of the candle-box and was studying in his own mind whether, 
if he jumped into all that wealth of tallow, the lid would be likely to 
shut down upon him again and prevent his exit. 

Just then —and here is the inexplicable part of the business to me 
— there came a deep, hollow, yet not uncomfortable voice, seem- 
ingly from the region of the beer-keg —a voice that was not human 
exactly, yet had a striking resemblancé to the beery, beefy bass of ale- 
house keepers who _patronise their own drink, a voice that said with 
sounding emphasis :— a 

“T’ll be bunged forever if I stand this any longer!” and there was 
oy sound of a beer-barrel rolling back and forth petulantly on its own 
hoops. 

“Tt ought to be stopped!” cried a slightly acidulated voice of some 
speaker from the shelf where the lemons were. 
iz “It must be stopped!” echoed a female tone from the corner by the 

rooms. 
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“It shall be stopped!” thundered the first speaker ; “this rascally 
ring shall be broken up, and this good woman shall be plundered and 
impoverished and outraged no more!” 

And then a universal uproar pervaded the shop that made the 
rats and mice squeak and scamper in dismay, and seemed as if it 
must surely wake the sleeper in the next room. So many voices cried 
out and in such various tones that one would have fancied every 
separate article in the shop had found speech and wanted to lose no 
time in supporting the motion. There was tumult in the little shop 
almost equal to the tumult of a ward-meeting. Everywhere the cries 
resounded: “Down with them!” “Put down the robbers and plun- 
derers!” “Break up the ring of thieves!” “Rescue the dear old 
lady!” “Hurrah for Mother Beeblossom!” “Lynch the plundering 
rascals!” etc., etc. 

To add to the confusion of the moment, a harsh, rusty voice just 
then cried: “I'll make sure of one of ’em’anyhow!” and, wonderful 
to relate, the old steel-trap brought its jaws together with a sharp 
clinch — squeak, squeak! and the most impudent rat in the whole 
shop ‘was irrevocably a prisoner, spite of all his cries! The lid of 
the candle-box snapped quickly down, pinching the intruding old rat’s 
nose till it bled again; and the half-dozen brooms in the corner 
actually seemed to fling themselves to the floor, so heavily and with so 
sure an aim did they fall right upon the backs of rats who were sur- 
feiting themselves upon the pea-nuts. I need not say to my reader, 
who is well aware how carefully the rodent tribe is used to temper its 
valor with discretion, that Mother Beeblossom’s shop was troubled no 
more that night with saucy rats and mice. Indeed, the singular 
conspiracy against them inspired such a wholesome awe that they 
incontinently cleared out next day from their holes, and are reported 
never to have returned until that generation had completely died out. 
Their departure was the signal for the return of something more like 
quiet and order, and indeed I am persuaded that the later proceedings 
that.night in Mother Beeblossom’s shop were conducted as decorously 
as most of the public meetings which are held under the auspices of 
men themselves. : 

I am sorry that I am not able to give a full nor exactly clear 
account of those proceedings. They were had in the dark, the 
reader must remember, or at least with no more light upon them than 
was to be expected from the blue, faint, languid, lambent flames of 
candles which had to burn of their own accord and light, and were at 
the same time determined not to consume any of Mother Beeblossom’s 
property in them in the way of wicks and tallow. It seems, however, 
that the meeting was regularly and efficiently organised, and that it was 
unanimously determined that as the good work was only half accom- 
plished with the expulsion of the rats, a committee should be appointed 
to push the reform to completeness. Such a committee was appointed 
after some debate and trouble— the beer-barrel declining to serve on 
account of the weakness of his spigot making motion dangerous to 
him in his present excited and frothy state, and the steel-trap mumb- 
ling between his clenched teeth that he thought he had about as much 
to attend to already as he could, which was not an extravagant asser- 
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tion in view of his rusty unused hinges and the desperate struggles of 
his prisoner to escape — and as soon as it was appointed it created a 
new excitement by peremptorily calling on the money-drawer, the only 
article in the shop which had taken no part in the proceedings, to 
explain itself or disgorge. But the voice in the money-drawer seemed 
to know that it held a vantage-ground. Assailed on all sides, it 
grufily answered, now through the “key- -hole, now through the slit in 
the counter for pennies: “Here I am, locked up! Here I mean to 
stay, locked up! What are you going to do about it?” The pennies 
in the drawer jumped up and down as if in great distress to get out 
and take part in the proceedings ; but their agony was useless, for the 
lock was a strong one and the drawer evidently tough and obstinate 
as oak. Certain slate-pencils, more venturesome than wise, thrust 
their slim bodies into the drawer through the slit in the counter, but 
did not return again, and their fate appalled the other members of the 
committee, who drew back — cakes, candies, brooms, lemons, apples, 
nutmegs, and all — and contented themselves with heaping opprobrious 
epithets and injurious charges upon the till that made no reply save 
its former gruff, unanswerable query: “ Well, what are you going to 
do about it?” 

I will not vouch for the accounts I have received of the further 
proceedings, but the report goes that at this stage of the meeting the 
committee was reinforced by the presence of something —a thin, 
lambent mist, like a bluish white veil, diaphanous and floating along 
with a solemn wave-like motion—and that something seemed to 
wear the form of a bent old man, with weary, haggard face, and thin 
gray hair, and bony, crooked, claw-like hands, strangely eager and 
fierce in their grip, even while so thin and unsubstantial. It is more- 
over said that something laid its talon-like hands upon the money- 
drawer, and shook at it, and tugged and strained, and tried to burst 
it open. But all in vain! The lock resisted, the stout wood did not 
yield, the gruff voice said again: ‘“ What are you going to do about it?” 

Then, as my information goes, the impotent rage, the despairing 
fury of ‘something was terrible to witness, so convulsed was it, so 
madly did it clutch its hands and beat the air, and stamp and strive 
somehow to break forth from the dumb silence that wrapped it round, 
and the pitiful impotence that mocked its fore effort! And again 
the till said tauntingly : 

“T have it, I hide it, and I mean to keep it hid. So what are you 
going to do about it?” 


IV. 
Cock-CROWING ! 


Ir is still dark night, and the wind is charging. down the street with a 
whoop and a halloo! when the man asleep in the kitchen starts up 
from the bench and shivers, and staggering, gropes his way to the 
table, scrapes a match, lights the lamp, puts more coal on the fire, 
opening all the drafts to make it burn freer. Then he draws up the 
bench nearer to the stove, and sits down shivering still, and glancing 
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round the kitchen at the vague yet familiar shadows, as if expecting 
to see something there which had not been there when he went to 
sleep. Nothing! No sign, no sound, not even of galloping rat or 
gnawing mouse— only the fierce howling and rude shrill bicker of 
the wind without. 

“Ugh! I have the horrors! How still it is, all but that cursed 
yelping wind! It must have been a dream ; but I could have sworn 
it was old Daddy’s self stood by me, and pushed my cap back, and 
laid his cold, cold hand upon my forehead — those same old money- 
gripping claws that yet left no money behind them —and how he 
frowned! Ugh! He died in the shop yonder, dropped like he was 
shot too; and they brought him in and laid him on this bench here, 
while the doctors felt him to see if he was dead. Ugh! I’m chilled 
through!” And the burly, broad-shouldered man stood up, a dull 
look of apprehension on his heavy face, and walked about the little 
kitchen with irregular tread. 

“I’m tired of this!” he said, sitting at last in his old mother’s 
chair and laying his hand upon his old mother’s Bible — snatching it 
away quickly however, when he saw where it rested, as if it had been 
a scorpion— “what's the use? I’m going to the devil here! The 
ship sails to-morrow ; it’s a long voyage, and the old woman — well, 
as well break her heart one way as another! It’s a shame for a 
damned lubberly worthless cur to be loafing on a poor old soul like 
her! I can write to her, and the owners will pay her part of the 
wages, and so —she’ll have a good riddance of it after all!” 

The man rested his hot, red face between his hands for a while, and 
then he pulled off his boots, listened a moment, drew the bolts and 
unlocked the shop-door, and went in there with a scared, guilty air. 
All was Still. The Indignation Meeting was quite over. The man 
stumbled over the fallen brooms ; then by the dim light of the lamp 
in the other room felt his way behind the counter, starting and stop- 
ping to see what it was feebly twisting and wriggling in its last agonies 
between the steel-trap’s inexorable teeth. He groped his way beyond, 
and fumbled beneath the counter until his hand found the money- 
drawer. A chisel from one of the shelves he used to pry at it until, 
with pulling and prising, the lock gave way and the stubborn drawer 
came open at last. He lighted a match over it, and felt around it 
and in each compartment with his heavy hand. 

“Hell!” he said, between his clenched teeth, giving over the 
search, “there’s no money in it after all! —only afew pennies! And 
the shelves are empty, and the cupboard almost bare! The money 
must have gone to pay that infernal fine to take me out of jail!” 
The man clenched his fist and fiercely smote with it the bottom of 
the drawer till the pennies in it danced. 

What was it made the man start and turn pale and tremble? Was 
it that he saw something? Was something really there? Did some- 
thing actually lay two fierce talon-like hands upon his throat, and 
shake him, and shove him back? Did something indeed hiss in his 
very ears the terrible words: “Off, thief! to rob your mother! your 
poor old patient mother!” Or was it all his fancy, and the prickings 
of his guilty conscience? Who can tell? 
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With trembling hands he pushed the drawer back into its place as 
well as he could, and staggered into the kitchen, and closed and 
bolted the door, and sat down in his poor old mother’s chair. The 
sweat stood out in a circlet of drops all around his forehead, and his 
lips quivered. ‘Then he struck out with his hand again, and again it 
struck the Bible on the shelf, and this time instead of snatching his 
hand away, he took up the venerable book, and kissed it as one might 
do in swearing his solemn secret oath. 

And at that very moment the cocks in all the chicken- -coops in the 
square commenced crowing gladly! 


Vig 
A BEAUTIFUL BRIGHT MORNING. 


THOSE were the very words Mother Beeblossom used as she came 
down stairs ‘again, after her night’s sleep. “A beautiful bright mor- 
ning!’”? And so it was indeed, ‘with the sun, just rising, shooting his 
rays through millions of spangled icicles, each one a diamond — over- 
head the serenest blue vault with the paling pearly moon like a speck 
of oval clou i 
tops, and the crisp, crunching, frozen sleet below. A beautiful bright 
morning ! 

“And Billy has made my fire for me, and got my water, just as he 
used to do in the good old times! Upon my word the kettle is on, 
and boiling too! Ah, my boy is a good boy after all! I see he has 
shaved himself, and washed, and put on a clean shirt—and put 
everything away after him too! Why, bless my heart! the shop is 
open too, shutters in, all in order! Billy ! I wonder where my. boy is ?.” 

Ting-a-ling ! ting- ting: ting-a-ling! The dame hobbled briskly in 
to answer the cheery summons of the bell. 

“Why, good morning, Mrs. Twillet! You're here before the milk- 
man. Isn’t this a beautiful bright morning?” 

“I believe you, Mrs. Beeblossom! Only, it’s ruther resky under 
foot, ontil the pavements is cleaned off or sprinkled. I like to had 
two or three falls; but I couldn’t wait, because my man give me some 
money for you—he’s got a first-rate job o’ work —and I brought 
what I owed you ’round to you first thing, thinking you might want 
it, maybe, being Chrismus times. So here’s your nine dollars, Mrs. 
Beeblossom.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Twiliet! I am very.much obliged.” 

“No, mum; it’s me that’s obleeged by your kindness in taking trust 
and waiting 50 patient. Any eggs, ‘Mrs. Beeblossom? Three’s enough, 
they’re so apt to freeze in this here cold weather. Where’s Billy going 
this morning, walking so fast and looking so spruced up?” . 

“T haven’t seen him, Mrs, Twillet. I just came down and found he’d 
opened shop, and made my fire, and put my kettle on for me, just like 
he used to do.” 

' “Why, I met him, right here by the door. He walked off just as I~ 
came up, and went retnd the corner as if he’d been used to slip 
pavements all his life.” 

“ Billy always was a good walker.” 


EEO 
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“Yes; and Billy’ll come all right too, Mrs. Beeblossom! You 


-mind my words and see if he don’t! Oh, I like to forgot! There’s 


Mrs. Bush hollered to me as I was coming here just now, and told 
me to tell you she’d come fetch you some money this morning, as 
soon as the doctors’s done paid his visit. She has to wait for him, 
you know, not knowing when he’ll be round. And her children are 
ever so much better ; and I tell you I’m glad of it, for I thought that 
there Malviny would choke to death every minute, night before last! 
Well, good morning, Mrs. Beeblossom. I must go to market.” 

How Mother Beeblossom lifted up her heart as she went about her 
kitchen work until it sang a song of praise and thanksgiving, loud as 
the song the tea-kettle was singing on the top of the stove! How 
actively —for one so old and so crippled—she spread the cloth on 
the table, and laid the two plates—one for herself, and one for 
her boy Billy—and the knives and forks and cups and spoons! 
Presently, it seemed in less than no time —counting out the minutes 
consumed in waiting on customers, of whom there was an unusual 


_ rush this morning — the bread was cut, and the herring broiled, and 


the coffee filled the little kitchen with its aroma. And then —just in 


. the nick of time, too, for her boy Billy always did like his coffee hot 


and fresh drawn — Billy returned, and took off his hat, and hung up 


-his overcoat, and sat down to breakfast, even bowing his head while 


and throat,—“ Mother, where is my dinner-bucket — do you know?” 


. talk with him, He’s willing to take me back in my old pk 
first of the year, if—if I’ll promise him to let liquor alon 


_. _“He’s a good man, the Boss is!” said Billy, drawing his breath 


want it?” 


his mother asked her brief humble blessing. 
What has come over the big burly red-haired man this morning, 


that he is so silent and subdued? Mother Beeblossom prattles on in 
_ her. gentle quiet way, but he answers her only in monosyllables, and 


his breakfast —it is a small one —in a hurried, nervous way. 
ining his coffee-cup, and declining to let it be refilled, he rises from 
e table and goes and sits on the bench, now again in its old place 

against the wall. 
“ Mother,” he says, and there is a sort of huskiness in his voice 


The dame glanced quickly and eagerly towards him as he spoke ; 
but she answered quietly, “tis in the cupboard Oe Billy ; do yow 


“J will,” hesaid; “get 


d clean it up for me some day, please.” 
The huskiness in his voi 


ncreased as he continued. “I’ve just 
been to see the Boss — down at the old shop, you know —and had a 
ce the | 

Shs 


going back, mother.” ; 
“God bless him!”, A whole heart swelled in the simple words. 


hard; “and if a man like me can’t keep faith with a man like hi 
and a woman like you, he ought to be hung, I say!” 

_ The old dame rose and commenced to clear up the breakfast things, 
touching Billy as she went.by him with her hand on his arm; that 


> ld, soft, caressing touch, full of the infinite love and exquisite tender 

__ solicitude of a mother’s heart. ’ 

ied rose and went to the table as she was gathering the cups. and 
Healy 


ieers together, and laid down a ten-dollar note by her hand. 
24 
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“1 told the Boss you’d paid that fine for me, and he gave me this 
in advance. He said you might want it, and he could trust me.” 

“My boy Billy! Yes—vwe can trust you!” 

But Billy, remembering it was only possible to have done so since 
cock-crow, was humbly silent. 

Ting-a-ling! ting-a-ling! ling! ling! It was Mr. Turpin, the land- 
lord, rubbing his hands, red with cold, and contracting his eyes into 
a frown that evidently anticipated some request for delay. 

“Now, Mrs. Beeblossom! you know what I come for, and you are 
generally punctual. I am in a hurry this morning, and time’s money, 
you know!” And he laid the bill, already made out for nine dollars 
and a half, on the counter. , 

“Ah! I always try to be punctual,” she said, putting the ten 
dollar note before him, “but I came near not having it for you this 
time.” 

“A miss is as good as a mile, Mrs. Beeblossom. Half a dollar 
change to you. Your pen and ink if you please, while I receipt this.” 

“They’re in the drawer here,” answered Mrs. Beeblossom, pulling . 
at the drawer ; “but — but — it won’t come open, somehow! ‘There 
must be something wrong with it!” 

“Let me help you, Mrs. Beeblossom,” said the landlord, forgetting 
his haste, and all smiles and complaisance now that his money was 
paid. And he stepped behind the counter and pulled at the drawer 
for some time, and until he grew very red in the face, in vain. At last, 
giving a more vigorous jerk than any, the drawer came suddenly out 
in his hands, throwing him back against the shelves. He soon re- 
covered himself, however, and put the drawer down upon the counter. 

“No wonder it wouldn't come out,” he said; “the bottom’s split.” 
Then suddenly he peered curiously at it. “ Whose drawer was this?” 
he asked. 

“Tt was my old man’s money-drawer twenty years ago,” she said, 
“when he kept shop here; and we expected to find a good deal of 
money in it after his death — you know how sudden it was — but we 
found scarcely any.” sti, 

“This drawer has a false bottom, Mrs. Beeblossom!” cried the 
landlord, full of excitement; ‘“‘and maybe the money you couldn’t 
find is here after all. Give me that chisel— ah!” 

Three blows cut the thin panel free, and the landlord drew out 
several thin highly-engraved pieces of paper and put them into Mrs. 
Beeblossom’s hand. 

“Let me congratulate you on the recovery of your fortune, Mrs. 
Beeblossom,” said he. “I was always surprised that your husband 
had not left you better off. I might have known he had a secret 
hoard.” 

“What are these, Mr. Turpin?” asked the wondering Mother 
Beeblossom. i 

“They are Bank of England notes, and good as gold 

“Ay, ay! Then they were my old man’s indeed. He always 
said the Bank of England’s money was the only money he’d like to 
keep, for all the other banks was liable to break any minute.” 

“Tnvest these securely, Mrs. Beeblossom, and you can live very 
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comfortably on their income and this shop. If you will come to me 
I will show you how to put it out; so good day, ma’am.” 

“Good day, Mr. Turpin!” said Mother Beeblossom. “Oh, hasn’t 
the Lord been abounding in mercies to me this bright, beautiful day ! 
And I am so glad for my boy Billy’s sake. Billy! Billy! come here! 
Your poor old father’s fortune is found at last!” 


EDWARD SPENCER. 


REVIEWS. 


The Last Tournament. By Alfred Tennyson, Poet Laureate. Lon- 
don: Smith, Elder & Co. 1872. 


O critic of the present day, whatever his insight or his 
sympathy, is justified in even attempting to pass a final judg- 
ment on Tennyson. Of course we may inform the public—if we 
imagine that the public cares to know— whether or not he pleases us, 
and why ; whether he conforms or does not conform to our standards 
of taste, and why ; and thismethod does well enough with the small 
fry of poets and poetasters who publish, are reviewed, and swept into 
oblivion, as the fw/vis of inanity or the wméra of imitation, all in the 
short time that it takes, as Horace says, the swift moon to repair her 
celestial damages. But a poet like Tennyson is a part of English 
literature, a portion of the great current of thought that is sweeping us 
all along, as yet we know not whither ; antl the very fact that we are 
borne on this current incapacitates us from judging the velocity or 
direction of any part of it, except with reference to our own small 
and fleeting personalities. 

It is for this reason that we are continually revising with astonish- 
ment the verdicts of previous generations. As increasing distance 
gives us a wider field of view, we can trace the chain of causes and effects, 
which contemporaries could not see ; we can judge the grain, not by 
the rough husk, but by the green harvest. How absurdly narrow and 
short-sighted now seems the criticism of the first half of this century 
upon the great poets of the time. ‘There were those who thought Byron 
the Pythian Apollo of the age ; and others who as honestly regarded 
him a mere blasphemer and devil-ridden mortal. There were those 
who thought Wordsworth the great hierophant of solemn drivel ; and 
there were those who thought him an inspired prophet and psalmist. 
Even now we can see that all this must be revised. dhe 
_ Yet, although we can not look forward, we can, to some extent, look 
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back, and see what place Tennyson holds with reference to his pre- 
decessors. 

The poetry of the earlier part of this century exhibits a violent 
reaction against the rules and systems of the “classical” period that 
preceded it. Instead of types, the poets began to study individual 
character ; instead of following models, each endeavored to express 
his own individuality, and look at things in his own pecuiiar light. 
The result was that they carried the reaction too far: as nature had 
before been too much subordinated to art, now art was nearly 
swallowed up in nature. The bent of the writer’s mind was to him 
an ample justification both of his subject and his treatment. Al] 
flew off on longer or shorter tangents. Wordsworth, regarding no 
authority but nature and his own heart, glorified the trivial and the ugly. 
Coleridge attenuated his genius to mist in vaporous speculations. 
Byron carried individualism to egotism, and made of his works a hall 
of mirrors reflecting but a single figure. Shelley soared to ideal 


heights whither scarce any could follow him. Keats alone, if we may — 


judge from his wonderful though immature productions, was kept in 
the right path by his passionate love of beauty. 

Tennyson we consider, in this light, the legitimate successor of 
Keats. He has the same intense love of beauty, the delicate appre- 
ciation of the subtleties of form and color, the marvellous gift of 
melody, the almost feminine refinement of expression. And then — 
or he would never have been the most popular of English poets — he 
has learned to write with a moral. Whether it be by the natural 
development of his mind, or from deliberate purpose, he has found 
that his early question, “is there any moral shut within the bosom of 
the rose?” must find an affirmative answer if the rose is to enjoy any 
permanent favor with the public he addresses. And just here lies the 
difference between his Morte d’ Arthur and his Jdylls of the King. 

The Arthurian legends are, we think, unquestionably the true epic 
material for an English poet ; and none the less so that they do not 
belong to English tradition at all; that nation having, by a blunder 
which we believe is without a parallel, filiated itself upon a people with 
which it has little more kirtdred than with the Huns or Basques, and 
adopted a mass of alien legend and history, to the neglect of its own 
Wodens and Thors, Sigurds and Siegfrieds. ; 

However, as we have said, the tradition, for the poet’s purpose, is 
none the worse for being British and not English; and lying at a 
sufficient distance from history to give the artist freedom in handling, 
and to enable him to enrich the traditional details — often meagre, but 
always suggestive — with the adornments of imaginative romance, it is 
yet near enough to history to give the story reality and living interest 
to its hearers.» Arthur and his knights are moreover drawn nearer to 
historical times by their fabled investiture with the graces of chivalry, 
transferred from a much later period ; and united to our modern life 
by identity of faith. So wide a gulf separates heatlilhidon from 
Christianity, that to most minds the purely mythical Arthur is not only 
a more intelligible, but a more real person than the authentic British 
Caractacus, the pagan hero. Not-only can we thoroughly sympathise 
with the motives, the aspirations, and the enthusiasms of a Christian 
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king surrounded by Christian knights, but even the supernatural 
machinery is not entirely foreign to modern modes of thought. The 
angels and wizards, though generically the same conceptions as the 
Dioscuri or the Sibyls—personifications of the abstract ideas of 
helpfulness and foreknowledge —are far nearer to our circle of con- 
ceptions than the figments of a vanished mythology. The older 
legend, moreover, has not sunk into oblivion, but still has its hold on 
the popular mind ; so that the poet in introducing King Arthur, Sir 
Lancelot, or Sir Tristram, is not bringing before us strangers, but 
personages of whose exploits we have already heard, and with whose 
principal characteristics we are already familiar. 

So we say that to the poet intending to write an epic founded on 
British history or tradition, the Arthurian cycle of legends presents 
itself as the most favorable, perhaps the only practicable foundation. 
But is any poet justified in attempting such an epic? Tennyson has 
given his answer to this question by not writing it; and we conceive 
his reasons for avoiding the undertaking to be two-fold. In the first 
place, the faculty for enjoying that species of poetry has ceased. ‘The 
novel, with its rapid movement and careless form, adapted to minds 
greedy for novelty and indifferent to art, has superseded the epos. 
Poetry, to detain our impatient attention, must be brief and concen- 
trated ; hence lyric poetry is now the only kind that is extensively 
cultivated or that meets with general. favor; a state of things the 
exact reverse of that which prevailed in ancient times. 

But in following his judgment in this matter, Tennyson also in- 
dulged his own genius. His fondness for artistic perfection, his 
subtle refinement of expression, his delicate finish, would have ren- 
dered the prolonged epic, with its necessary interspaces of compara- 
tive monotony to throw into sufficient relief the supreme moments, 
an uncongenial task ; and he has preferred — wisely, as we think — 
to seize these moments only, and expend upon them all his power. 
He has thus enriched literature with a work which, though not con- 
tinuous, is complete, and well worthy a great artist. 

Fully to enjoy this work, the entire series should be read in the 
order indicated by the poet himself, mot only because this is the 
chronological order, but because in this way we see the continuity of 
the moments. After Ze Coming of Arthur follows the idyll of Znzd, 
while lawless men still infest the realm, before the king’s power is 
fully consolidated. At the plenitude of his power the treachery of 
Vivien deprives him of his wisest counsellor. In /aine we see the 
guilty intrigue of the chief knight and the queen already tending to 
its bitter close. The quest of Z%e Holy Grail carries off many. of the 
best knights, the flower of them all never returning, and kindles in- 
sanity in Lancelot. In Pél/eas and Ettarre we find the goodly com- 
pany of knights already corrupted by licentiousness, the queen’s guilt 
openly known, and the traitor Modred with his plans all laid, thinking 
“the time is hard at hand.” In Zhe Last Tournament we have two 
moments thrown into one, the death of Tristrem and the flight of 
Guinevere, and are still further shown the breaking up of discipline 
and decay of true chivalry. In Guinevere the bolt falls and the treason 
breaks out; and in Zhe Passing of Arthur all the grand pageant is 
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swept away, vanishing like a dream as the mystic boat bearing the 
wounded king disappears over the nameless mere. 

The relations between Arthur and his queen can not but be felt as 
a bar to our perfect enjoyment of this work.- It is not merely that in 
all ages popular opinion has, with singular injustice, fastened con- 
temptuous ridicule upon the sufferers by this peculiar wrong, and the 
mystic grandeur of the perfect king can not endure the least shade of 
ridiculousness ; but his blindness is too incredible, and his confidence 
too ostentatious, not to look like a wilful closing of the eyes to what 
all the world saw. And yet we do not see how the poet could avoid 
this without breaking away entirely from the legend. It would have 
been more satisfactory, as far as Arthur is concerned, had he discov- 
ered the infidelity early, and visited the guilty with just punishment, or 
gone down before Lancelot’s disloyal spear ; but then the story would 
have ended before Zuid was written. As it is, though Arthur loses, 
the story gains, for the poet makes this his ethical basis. Everywhere 
it appears, in every idyll itis alluded to. It is “the little pitted speck 
in garnered fruit, that rotting inwards slowly moulders all.” The 
reformer, be he never so strong and pure, who expects to raise his 
followers to his own ideal, will fail; and in all likelihood his nearest 
and dearest will understand him least, and be the first to wrong him. 

Another motive is shown in the conflict between the mystic and 
the practical life which grows out of the vision of the Holy Grail. 
Galahad alone sees the Grail, but the rest behold the supernatural 
light, and inspired .by sudden religious fervor, swear to undertake the 
search. When Arthur comes back and hears what has happened, his 
face darkens, and he cries, ‘‘ Had I been here, ye had not sworn the 
vow.” For he rightly distrusts a resolution taken not upon deliberate 
determination, but in a moment of fleeting exaltation ; and he knows 
that they have no true vocation for the adventure, their paths of duty 
lying not in the mystic, but the practical life: This calling may be for 
souls apart, like Galahad and Percivale, but for the rest, who should 
be by their king’s side, sustaining right and redressing wrong,— 


“The chance of noble deeds will come and go 
Unchallenged, while they follow wandering fires, 
Lost in the quagmire.” : 


Nor would he himself have sworn the vow: his duties as\king lie far 
too clear before him for him: to be led away by any visions: the one 
solemn adventure of his whole life has been the fréeing the land from 
the heathen, and the maintenance of justice and order throughout the 
realm. 

But he hinders not his knights, since they have vowed, from under- 
taking it. Percivale, though pure in heart, lacks humility, and he 
wanders in a land of phantoms. Galahad, the exceptional knight, 
not only sees the Grail, but it accompanies him wherever he goes. 
In him the mystic life does not enervate but invigorates:the active 
life, and in the strength of the vision he rides, “shattering all evil 
customs everywhere,” and everywhere victorious. Yet what good 
results from it? The kingdom and. the fellowship are overthrown 
and, dissolved, the treachery goes on and the heathen enter none the 
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less ; and the best and prowest of all the knights, who seems never to 
have entered into Arthur’s plans, holding himself mystically apart, is, 
at the supreme moment, absent from his side. 

The passing of Galahad to the spiritual city, a passing in splendor, 
as Arthur’s is a passing in gloom, is a magnificent piece of imagina- 
tive description. It is worth noticing, too, that Galahad goes in 
triumphant and unwavering faith, while Arthur’s, the greater and 
broader mind, is clouded with a doubt. 

Arthur comments sadly upon the adventure. Of those who rashly 
took upon themselves the quest, scarce a tithe have returned ; and of 
those who have seen the vision, one can scarce distinguish between 
his sight and madness, and one abandons his post of duty and “ cares 
but to pass into the silent life,” and one, the best of all, has passed 
away from earth. The mystic life has made sad havoc with the prac- 
tical; and the king feels that his Round Table, the type of his just 
and orderly rule, is fatally maimed. 

The Last Tournament, as we said above, has a double motive ; and 
we can not help thinking that the poet had at first sketched it as two 
idylls, and afterwards threw them into one. As it now stands, there 
is no continuity between the action of the tournament and that at 
King Mark’s palace, except the fact that ‘Tristram won the prize at 
the former. The character of Tristram, the bravest knight after 
Lancelot, is but imperfectly shown us, and that of King Mark not at 
all. he relations of Tristram to the two Ysolts are also very 
slightly indicated. As minor evidence we may point out that the 
evidently intentional contrast of an equal number of good and bad 
women in the preceding idylls,* has its symmetry broken by the intro- 
duction of Ysolt of Cornwall, who, we may conjecture, was originally 
to have been paired with Yso/t aux Blanches Mains, now \eft out. 
And it will be noted that Tennyson, contrary to his previous custom, 
here introduces fwo of those peculiar and melodious recitative lyrics, 
which seem to be an invention of his own. 

The whole coloring and tone of this idyll are in a different key 
from the rest. The grace of the earlier days is gone, and the Round 
Table with all its noble deeds and chivalrous aspirations is beginning 
to be despised by gentle and simple. The younger knights are not 
what the old ones were, nor care to be. Lancelot has fallen into a 
sort of desperate apathy. Why should he care to keep the rules of 
the tournament, which must have seemed to him, knowing what he 
intended, as the dreariest of mockeries? Arthur too is not himself : 
he has noted the falling-off in reverence and obedience, and the other 
signs that his realm and his order are on the verge of breaking up. 
So at the storming of the Red Knight’s hold, he is powerless to 
restrain his followers from wild fury and brutal massacre of unarmed 
men and women. All have the sad coloring of the rainy autumnal 
season, with its present dreariness and forebodings of worse to come. 

Ysolt, with her heart devoured by hate for her husband, rather than 
by love for Tristram, is even a more disagreeable character than the 
earthy Ettarre; and there is a bitter repulsiveness about even her 
endearments, that, one would think, would have disgusted her light- 


~* Thus Percivale’s sister, the pure maid, is contrasted with Ettarre; Elaine, the pure and self 


sacrificing lover, with Vivien ; and Enid, the pure and meek wife, with Guinevere, 
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hearted lover. Guinevere is harsh and repellent enough in her jealous 
moods ; but how can we feel towards one whose blandishments take 
but the form of an inverted hate ; who warns her lover to be on his 
guard against assassination, 


ue lest an arrow from the bush 
Should leave me all alone with Mark and hell. 
My God! the measure of my hate for Mark 
Is as the measure of my love for thee.” 


and again :— 


“OQ were I not my Mark’s, by whom all men 
Are noble, Z should hate thee more than love.” 


Dagonet, to whom we are now introduced for the first time, is but 
a sad and bitter fool, and seems to share the depression of spirits that 
has settled upon all the participants in the Last Tournament. We 
fancy that the poet would not have ventured upon him at all, as a 
character which scarce any genius less than a Shakspeare’s could 
make true and still in-keeping, but for the tempting effect of making 
him the only one to meet Arthur on his return to his dishonored and 
deserted home ; and here he has thrown off his fooling altogether, as 
if it were a trick, not his nature, and weeps and clings about the knees 
of his lord. Compare the Fool in Lear. 

This idyll differs also from the others of the series in lacking those 
seducing passages, those gems of description, which tempt the re- 
viewer to extract. We select nothing but Tristram’s song, in which 
he plays upon his relations to the two Ysolts, the pure and the earthy. 
The reader with a metrical ear can note the beautiful “syncopations”’ 
by which the rst, 3d, 5th and 8th lines are divided into equal hemistichs. 


“Ay, ay, O.ay—the winds that bend the brier! 
A star in heaven, a Star within the mere! 
Ay, ay, O ay—a star was my desire, 
And one was far apart, and one was near: 
Ay, ay, O ay—the winds that bow the grass! 
And one was water, and one star was fire ; 
And one will ever shine, and one will pass: 
Ay, ay, O ay—the winds that move the mere.” 


In The Passing of Arthur, which ends the series, we have the com- 
pletion of that early fragment, Morte d’ Arthur, now brought into 
connection and harmony with the rest. The additional portions, the 
vision or dream of Gawain’s ghost, and the weird awful battle in the 
mist, where all are slain but the king and Bedivere, are poetry of the 
highest order. Yet, strangely enough, they are not superior, either in 
thought, expression, or rhythm, to that noble fragment written more 
than thirty years ago; and except that the earlier piece is more purely 
objective, they fit it so exactly that the whole might have been written at 
once. ‘Tennyson has certainly gained both in strength and grace since 
that time ; but in that one piece, somewhat contemned by him, if we 
may believe the introduction that originally preceded it, he rose to the 
full height of his power. This poem is now properly entitled the 
Passing, instead of the Death, of Arthur, inasmuch as Arthur does 
not die, but passes to the mysterious valley of Avilion, there to be 
healed of his wounds. And thus Arthur, whom we have taken to 
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represent the Active life, who, throughout his career has been tempted 
and thwarted by the solicitations or interferences of the Mystic or 
Contemplative life, not only in the adventure of the Grail, but at the 
very outset of his reign when he speaks of himself as “ vext with 
waste dreams,” and later, when visions come — ‘ 
“Until this earth he walks on seems not earth, 

This light that strikes his eyeball is not light, 

This air that smites his forehead is not air 

But vision —” 


when his earthly warfare is accomplished and his great adventure 
closed, passes also into the mystic life. 

Or, in a broader sense, we may look upon Arthur, coming out of 
the sea in a storm, vanishing over the sea in the*night, as a type of 
humanity, which comes mysteriously it knows not whence, and goes 
as mysteriously, it knows not whither; and whose chief duty and 
glory it is, in the brief time that lies between, to fulfil its appointed 
tasks of helpfulness or redress,— 


“Tet visions of the night or of the day 
Come as they will.” 


Wei EL eukts 


-Legends and Lyrics. By Paul H. Hayne. Philadelphia: J. B, Lippin- 
—cott & Co. 


Mr. Hayne does not present himself before us as a new aspirant 
for the poetic bay. If we go back to ante-bed/um times, we will find 
his name among the foremost of the notable young writers of the 
South. Of that bright group, so full of ardor and enthusiasm for 
the future of Southern letters, he has held his way most steadily, and 
has more thoroughly than all lived up to the ideal of his youth. We 
know not if within our entire borders — from Virginia to the Gulf— 
there is one other man who has been so consistently loyal in his 
allegiance to the chosen service of his heart. If he did not “lisp in 
numbers,” he at all events took in the language of song with his first 
paradigms ; and through all circumstances — through the fine enthu- 
siasms of early manhood, through the sunshine of prosperity, through 
disappointment and loss, through wrack and revolution — he has never 
suffered his singing-robes to be stripped away. He has never soiled 
them in. the political arena ; he has never frayed them with the every- 
day editorial scissors ; he has not girded them up for the jostle and the 
scramble that succeeded the collapse of all Southern hopes ; he has 
not rent them in his despair nor ashened them in his desolation. 
After the loss of his Venusium, he has found Azs Sabine farm among 
the silences of pine-forests ; and while living there among his own 
fields, and eating his own fruits, true to his first instincts he sends 
forth this little volume of Zyrics and Legends, to remind us that man 
does not live by material bread alone ; that, because we are without 
question poverty-smitten and wasted as a people, and given up 
perforce in large measure to the servile needs of the hour, this is no 
reason why we should ignore the elevating, inspiring, and strengthen- 
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ing influence of mental culture. Therefore we receive as an omen 
for good — an omen altogether hopeful and cheering — this earnest of 
. the future harvest from the hand of our Southern poet. 

The first thing that strikes us on taking up this most modest 
volume, is the restraint the author has put upon himself in making 
up the collection: there are less than two hundred pages in the book, 
when we suppose the number might easily have been doubled. But 
there is wisdom in this ; we have good security that there is nothing 
of the padding process between the covers. It is far better to be 
tantalised by the craving for more than to have the quality of the 
feast supplemented by quantity. The casket of poems is bound by 
two golden clasps whose workmanship gives fair promise of what ‘is 
enclosed within: the dedicatory verses to the poet’s wife, and the 
final ones to his mother. The book contains other pieces of more 
elaborate finish, but none touched with a more seducing tenderness. 
The character of the poems is very varied, the themés ranging from 
old Greek legend down to the incident of the hour; and in all this 
far-reaching diversity we find it not quite easy to say what work is 
best done. It seems to be a matter now-a-days very much insisted 
on by the critics that all brain-work shall bear the marks of “con- 
scientious labor.” | According to them, the age is past in which poets 
were born ; they are, or ought to be, all made. We do not think we 
risk too much when we say Mr. Hayne was born with the shadow of 
the bay in his hair; but he is nevertheless distinguished by that 
careful study of detail, that “conscientious” attention to the mere 
technicalities of his art, which is so pleasing to the critics, and so 
necessary withal to the proper presentation of poetic thought. We 
grant that the tricksiest fancy must have its gossamer gracefully 
looped. a 

The longest and most elaborate poems in the volume are Daphies, 
an Argive Story, and The Wife of Brittany, the latter suggested by 
one of Chaucer’s Tales, and handled slightly after the manner of the 
old master. Daphiles is Morris-like in the simple freshness of touch 
and the transparency of its narrative ; but there is no imitation or 
suggestion of it. Mr. Hayne, as well as the author of Zhe Earthly 
Paradise, has been steeped in those old “ wells of English undefiled ” ; 
no wonder there should be a smack of the ancient mossiness in the 
waters that bubble from the lips of both! The story is recounted 
with much of that Greék directness which characterises the story- 
telling of the ancient dramas: the substance of it is kernelled in the 
proem, which is so telling that we must quote it: it is in itself'a very 
perfect little poem :— 


Love and be loved! Yet know, love’s holiest deeps 
Few sound while living! When the loved one sleeps 
The last strange sleep beneath the mournful sod, 
Then memory wakés, like some remorseful god ; 

And all the golden past we scarce’ did. prize, 

Subtly revives, with light of tender eyes 

That smiled their soft forgiveness on our wrongs, ~_ 
And old thoughts rise with echoes of sweet songs ; 
Soul-nightingales in pensive twilight born, 

To press their throbbing breasts against the thorn 
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Of sharp regret! till love so blends with pain, 

And self-reproach with passion, we would fain 

Re-live our years, their dim track journeying o’er, 
That thus our lost belovéd, lost no more 

In the vague distances of dreadful death, 

Might read our hearts, and feel what passionate breath 
Half stifled once, is quick to thrill and burn, 

In the keen fervor of that love’s return; 

Whose kiss once dropped on heedless eyes and brow, 
Is all of heaven we madly yearn for now! 


We might pick out pregnant lines, felicities of expression, vivid bits 
of description throughout this poem, but would feel when we had done 
that it was no more satisfactory than it would be to draw here and 
there golden and silver threads out of a rich brocade, to convey some 
idea of the fabric. 

The Wife of Bxittany is a medizval tale, very true in all respects to 
the local coloring of the age it represents, and evincing from first 
to last fine and careful finish. The movement of the narrative is 
easy, and has the rich quaint melody of the Chaucerian epoch ; and 
in so saying, can we add higher eulogy? The poets and the critics 
will most likely fix on these two poems as the supporters of Mr. 
Hayne’s literary crest; but we question much whether the popular 
taste will so decide, effectively as this work is executed and in such 
true accordance with the rules of art. This same unreasonable and 
unreasoning public likes its poetic pabulum put up in the smallest 
portable compass. It would hesitate to give up a half-dozen of 
Browning’s finest lyrics for Paracelsus, Luria, and King Victor, with 
Colombe’s Birth-Day thrown in to boot. It would not barter /d/e Tears 
and Blow, Bugle, blow for all the rest of Zhe Princess. ‘The Laureate 
knew his public, and did not offer his matchless /dy//s to it as one 
unbroken story. Had he done so, the series might not have been 
taken so thoroughly to the heart of the English-speaking world. In 
such company as this then, Mr. Hayne will not indulge in complaint 
if he comes to find his most permanent popularity resting on his 
sonnets and shorter lyrics, which will be sure to make a place for 
themselves as our accepted types of Southern song. 

As has been already said, there is marked diversity of tone and 
treatment in these Lyrics and Legends. Sometimes the instrument is 
an oaten pipe—antique, simple, almost melancholy in its slow ca- 
dences, as in Daphies; sometimes a Lydian flute, tender and soft, as 
in Aéthra and Glaucus and the Ode to Sleep; sometimes an ancient 
lyre with a quick sharp twang, as in Zhe Macrobian Bow ; sometimes 
a clarion, with its arrestive, singing. assonance, as in Lire Pictures ; 
sometimes a trumpet, with its inspiring soul-stirring blast, as in 
Stonewall Yackson and The Southern Ode; oftenest it is the many- 
keyed voice of our common humanity, sweetest and fullest of sym- 
pathy with man and nature, as in the Sonnets. We beg the reader to 
take up Mr. Hayne’s book and for himself institute the comparisons 
we have suggested, and test their fidelity. We think we cannot be 
mistaken in saying that we find here as perfect sonnets as our country 
has produced. There are some eighteen in this volume, and not one 
which even Dante Rossetti himself need discard as faulty in construc- 
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tion. Compare those on natural phenomena with Wordsworth’s on 
kindred topics (and our author is almost as close and as adoring a 
worshipper of Nature as her self-constituted high-priest himself), and 
see if they will suffer in the comparison. Wordsworth is often notably 
careless as to the structure of his sonnets: Mr. Hayne never is. The 
former gives us Etruscan vases, to be sure: does not the latter know 
how to carve his cup somewhat after the Cellini fashion? Take an 
instance: 


POETS. 


Some thunder on the heights of song, their race 
God-like in power, while others at their feet 

Are breathing measures scarce less strong and sweet 
Than those which peal from out that loftiest place ; 
Meanwhile, just midway on the mount, his face 
Fairer than April heavens when storms retreat, 
And on their edges rain and sunshine meet, 

Pipes the soft lyrist lays of tender grace: 

But where the slopes of bright Parnassus sweep 
Near to the common ground, a various throng 
Chant lowlier measures—yet each tuneful strain 
(The silvery minor of earth’s perfect song) 

Blends with that music of the topmost steep, 

O’er whose vast realm the master minstrels reign. 


* 


The sonnet immediately following this, Phantom Bells, is pregnant 
with the most weird-like suggestiveness. Mr. Hayne’s fancy is a very 
Ariel, so light of wing, so delicately poised, so full of half-hints that 
reveal so much. Indeed, one of the marked peculiarities of our 
author’s muse is the dominant quality of this dewy-winged fancy. 
The following verses are very rarely-wrought. 


THE NEST. 


At the poet’s life-core lying 
Is a sheltered and sacred nest, 
Where, as yet unfledged for flying, 
His callow fancies rest ; 


Fancies and thoughts and feelings 
Which the mother Psyche breeds, 

And passions whose dim revealings 
But torture their hungry needs. 


Yet there cometh a summer splendor 
When the golden brood wax strong, 
And with voices grand or tender 
They rise to the heaven of song. 


As an example of the subdued and plaintive echo. of the music when 
a minor key is touched, take these lines from the poem called Windless 
Rain :-— dn 


The heart of heaven seems breaking 
In tears o’er the fallen earth, 

And again, again, again, 

We list to the sombre strain — 

The faint cold monotone, 

Whose soul is a mystic moan — 

Of the rain, the mournful rain, 

The soft, despairing rain! 
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The rain, the murmurous rain! 
Weary, passionless, slow ; 
Tis the rhythm of settled sorrow, 

Tis the sobbing of cureless woe : 
And ail the tragic of life, 

The pathos of long ago, 
Comes back on the sad refrain 
Of the rain, the dreary rain. 


The words we have emphasised seem to have a November shiver in 
them. 

As evidence that our poet can touch the string playfully and withea 
debonair grace, see the free, airy verses entitled Zhe Bonny Brown 
Hand, as also those to his boy Wi/. As one reads the latter, the 
breezy atmosphere that surrounds this same Will becomes contagious, 
and we draw in with him the odorous scents of the pines among 
which he roams and “quaffs great draughts of country air.” We 
have alluded to Mr. Hayne’s loving study of nature and his tenderly- 
wrought — we would say pre-Raphaelite, if we did not feel a compunc- 
tion for the over-use of that sadly bandied word—and realistic re- 
production of her moods. This is specially brought out in the 
sonnets. 

But our space is exhausted, and we leave to the reader the further 
search among Lyrics and Legends for further beauties. We have not 
attempted anything like criticism in the higher sense of the word ; 
we leave that to sterner pens. And we conscientiously have put a 
restraint upon our appreciation of this thorough and true and artistic 
work, lest we fall under the suspicion of being one of the guild of 
“indiscriminate critics who praise and blame by the wholesale.” We 
only ask for Mr. Hayne at the hands of the Southern people, whose 
own special poet he is, that they should deal more kindly with him 
than is their wont to do with other workers in their own literary fields. 
Let not the Southern public continue to ask: “Who reads a Southern 
book ?” 

MarGARET J. PRESTON, 


THE GREEN TABLE. 


T has often been asserted that no new treasure has been added to 
the stock of poetic ideas since the days of Homer; that indeed no 
known poet, not. even Homer himself, can rightly lay claim to absolute 
originality. To prove this would be a task of some difficulty, and whether 
it be strictly true or not it were bootless now to inquire; but it is nota 
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little curious to note what a very large proportion of the sum of ideas which 
go to make up any given poem -has been previously employed, how many 
of them seem to be the common property of all the poets from the earliest 
times to the present. To the desultory reader it is an agreeable recreation 
to trace a striking sentiment in its varied forms of expression through 
successive authors of different eras and nations, where no charge of pla- 
giarism can be justly urged, but by which on the other hand the universality 
of human experience and the common sympathy of all mankind are exempli- 
fied. Sucha sentiment is that expressed in the following lines of Tennyson, 
placed here as example :— 


. . C4 
“This is truth the poet sings, 
That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things.” 


— Locksley Hall, 


In the concluding lines of Shelley’s short poem entitled Zhe Past, we 
find the same idea in part :— 


“Forget the dead, dead past! O yet 
There are ghosts that may take revenge for it; 
Memories that make the heart a tomb, 
Regrets which glide through the spirit’s gloom; 
And with ghastly whispers tell 
That joy, once lost, is pain.” 


Goldsmith has it thus :— 


“Remembrance wakes with all her busy train, ; 
Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain.” 
— Deserted Village. 


and in the following well-known “song,” repeats himself ;— 


“© Memory! thou fond deceiver, 
Still importunate and vain, 
To former joys recurring ever 
And turning all the past to pain: 


Thou, like the world, th’ opprest oppressing, 
Thy smiles increase the wretch’s woe ; 

And he who wants each other blessing, 

In thee must ever find a foe.” 


So Shakspeare :— 


Queen Mar.—* Having no more but thought of what thou wert 
To torture thee the more, being what thou art. 
Queen Eliz.—* O thou well-skilled in curses, stay awhile 
And teach me how to curse mine enemies ! 
Queen Mar.— . . . Compare dead happiness with living woe.” 


—kich. LIT, wv. 4. 
Young expands it more :— 


“Misfortune, like a creditor severe, 
But rises in demand for her delay ; 
She makes a scourge of past prosperity 
To sting thee more, and double thy distress. 
Revolted joys, like foes in civil war, 
Like bosom friendships to resentment soured, 
With rage envenomed rise against our peace.” 


— Night Thoughts, N. 1, 
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and Chaucer’s phraseology is characteristically simple and direct :— 


+ 


“For of Fortune’s sharp adversite 
The worste kind of infortune is this, 
A man to have been in prosperite, 
And it reémembir when it passid is.” 
— Troilus and Creseide, b. Wt. 
Marino, thus :— 
“Che non ha doglia il misero maggiore, 
Che ricordar la gioia entro il dolore.” 
— Adone, c. XIV, St. 100. 
and Fortiguerra :— 
5 rimimbrare il ben perduto 
Fa pii meschino lo presente stato.” 
— Ricciardetto, c. X1, st. 83. 


The last two probably borrowed from Dante, the language being almost 
identical with — 
“No greater grief than to remember days 
Of joy, when misery is at hand,” 
— Hell, c. V. 118 (Cary’s trans.) 


Finally, going still further back, we find in Boéthius the following: “In 
omni adversitate fortune infelicissimum genus est infortunii, fuisse felicem 
et non esse.” (De Consol. Philosoph., 1, 2. pr. 4.); and in the beautiful 
hymn De Gloria Paradisi, attributed to St. Damian (of which we propose 
to give our readers a translation in our next No.), we have the line :— 


“Praesens malum auget boni perditi memoriam.” 


If memoriam, as we suspect, should be memoria, the language is almost 
identical with that of Fortiguerra. 

But the sentiment is doubtless as old as the human race itself; its melan- 
choly tone rings through every page of that possibly oldest record of human 
woe, the Book of Job. 

While the energetic Americans are cutting down Sanfrancisco and St. 
Foseph to Frisco and St. Fo, and while even the lazy-roni of Naples are 
content with Na-po-li, and do not drawl it into Ne-ap-o-lis, the “lazy 
Italians” of Rome, as if to show that they have plenty of time to dawdle 
over long words, have, according to a recent correspondent, extended the 
name of the street called the Corso to Vi-a-del-cor-so-vit-to-ri-e-e-ma-nu-e-le ! 
It is but fair to state that in renaming the street Bab-u-i-no after Ca-vour 


- (probably the greatest statesman of recent times), they have made the name 


one syllable shorter, and not two, as most people might suppose. 


WE aregeways glad to take note of anything that tends to the general 
welfare of the South, and we are pleased to notice the formation, at Athens, 
Georgia, of a Land and Immigration Company for the Cotton States. The 
great want of the South, now, is laborers, both agricultural and mechanical ; 
and for these she can only look to Europe, where the increasing discontent 
among the working classes is pressing on the stream of emigration, a good 
portion of which, if judicious steps are taken, can be diverted to our own 
section, where labor is so much needed. 

The Company propose to employ, as their General Agent in Europe, Col. 
Frank Schaller (formerly of the Confederate Army), who is especially quali- 
fied, by his knowledge of Europe, and his experience as Agent of Immigration 
for the State of Virginia, for the duties of this office. Persons desirous of 
detailed information will do well tocommunicate with the Company, at Athens. 
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“YOURS FOREVER.” 


‘“ Witness our hands and seals.” 


SWEETHEART, is it so? From you 
“ Yours forever”? only means 

Till the next time Love enthrals, 
Till the next time Fancy dreams? 


Are your violets faded too? 
Long before their bloom was lost, 
Dear, our dream,—a last year’s nest, \ 
Hung all empty in the frost. 


And your picture !— Oh, red lips, _ 
Eyes like shy brown birds in May !— 
Well, it is the common end, 
Fire, then ashes, swept away. 


Time and change with surest hands 
All the signing have erased. 

Do I think so? No, for Death 
Adds a postscript now in haste. 


Oh thou cold, yet dainty mouth! 
One last triumph thou dost gain: 

Death no anger knows nor scorn; 
“Yours forever” in my pain. 


*Tis Eternity’s own date ; 
And this Death, grown very bold, 
Holds zz mortmain Love’s estate, 


Sealed on lips that touch too cold. 


We feel sure that we shall do a service to our readers, and to the 
numerous reading-clubs that we are glad to learn are forming throughout 
the South, by informing them, that they can obtain any of the English 
periodicals — magazines, journals, or reviews —at rates about forty per 
cent. lower than those charged. by dealers here, through the American 
Literary and Library Agency of Mr. B. F. Stevens, 17 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London.  Price-lists, will be sent free on application to 
Mr. Stevens’s American agents, Messrs. Irving & Willey, 344 Pine Street, 
New York. 
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In every Library, Private or Public, 
one of the first necessities is a standard 
work on the Literature represented. In 
its department, the critics unanimously 
and ent/usiastically accord the first 
place to 


TANE’S ENGLISH LITERATURE 


2 vols, $10. Holt & Williams, Publishers, New York. 


“This most admirable work.’’—Southern 
Magazine. 


“The best history of English Literature 
that has yet been produced. * * *: # 
The spirit with which he has discharged his 
task is not simply admirable on its own ac- 
count. It has enabled him to do’for English 
Literature as a whole what no Englishman 
has yet done savein part.” * * * 


“No English book can bear comparison 
with it for richness of thought, for variety, 
keeness, and soundness of critical judgment, 
for the brilliancy with which the material 
and the moral features of each age are 
sketched.”— London Spectator. 


“No history of our own literature equally 
learned, honest and entertaining, has ever 
been written by an Englishman.”—W. Y. 
Hive. Post. 
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MAURY’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES, 


| By Commodore M. F. Maury, of the Virginia Military Institute. A series of books which 
| mark an era in the study of this science, and which, in the words of a well known and ac- 


complished Southern teacher, “are characterized by a felicity of arrangement and ‘simple — 
freshness of style which must ever render them attractive to the young, and which will be 
used by all who wish to teach geography as a science, as something to make pupils think, 


| and not merely as an enumeration of dry facts.” 


Hoimes’ Readers and Spellers, ios 
By Grorce F. Hommes, LL.D., Professor of History and General Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. A series of Readers unequalled in cheapness, excellence, and typo-: 
graphical beauty. They are steadily progressive in character, bright and fresh in their 
selections of prose and verse, and illustrative of Southern scenes, incidents, and history. 
Venable’s Arithmetical Series, 


By Cuartes S. Venaste, LL.D, Professor of Mathematics in the University of 
Virginia. These books are received everywhere by intelligent teachers with the highest 
satisfaction, as being most admirably adapted for mental drill, as well as for business educa- 
tion. ‘Their methods, rules, and reasonings are clear, distinct, logical, and comprehensive, 
and the series is carefully graded throughout. f 


-~ Holmes’ History of the United States, 
By Georcre F. Hormes, LL.D., of the University of Virginia. It is enough to say of 
this admirable work, interesting, impartial, and truthful, as well as pure and graceful in 
style, that it is the only History of the United States which is strictly unpartisan. It 
comes down to the -present date. Also, 
De Vere’s French Grammar, Readers, etc., 
Cildersieeve’s Latin Series, 
Carter’s Elements of General History, 
Holmes’ English Grammars, 
Le Conte’s Scientific Series, 
Johnston’s English Classics, 
Duntonian Writing-Books, etc., etc. 


Send for our new ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, which will be 
mailed free to:any teacher or school-officer. 
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Mammoth Cabbage, Mexican Sweet Corn, Phinney’s 
Water Melon, Brown’s New Dwarf Marrowfat Pea, 
Boston Curled Lettuce, and other 


New and Valuable Vegetables, 


with the return of another season I am again prepared 
to supply the. ey Vegetable and Flower Seeds of 
the purest quality, Annual Catalogue is now ready, 
and will be sent /ee to at It has not only all novelties, 
but the-standard Vegetables of the Farm and Garden, 
(over one hundred which are of my own growing,) and a 
carefully selected list of Flower Seeds. On the cover of 
my Catalogue will be found copies of letters received from 
Farmers and Gardeners residing in over thirty different 
states and territories who have used my seed from one 
to ten years. I warrant—Ist: That all money sent shall 
reach me. 2nd: That all seed ordered shail reach the 
purchaser, 30: That my seed shall be Sresh and true 
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ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY, 


The Publishers of 74¥Z SOUTHERN MAGAZ/NE, having resolved to offer to subset 
ers inducements hitherto unequalled in the history of Magazine publishing, beg to call attentii 
to the following extraordinary offer : 

We will send to every subscriber, old and new, on the receipt of $4.50, 772 SOUTHER 
MAGAZINE for one year, and 


me Beis OF TITE 


SUPERB STEEL ENGRATGRSG 


THE “Bie eee one LATANI 


(85 x 29 inches.) i 


This Engraving, in the highest style.of art, was made from Washington’s well-known pait 
ing, illustrating one of the most touching incidents of the late war — the burial of Captain Lata 
by Southern ladies. The figures in the Picture are portraits taken from the life. This is tl 
scene which inspired John R. Thompson's beantiful poem, 
The cost of engraviig this plate was : 


Over $3,000.00, 


and the few impressions sold before we purchased the plate, brought 


« 


° $20.00 EKach. 


» We feel assured that no one can see this large and splendid Engraving — — which will mak 
most beautiful and ‘appropriate ornament for any parlor —without wishing to possess it. 1 
they must remember that, for scarcely more than a quarter of the retail price of the Engravir 
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they get with it 
THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE: 
The largest and best Literary Fournal of the South, fl of entertaining and instructive readi 


FOR A WHOLE YEAR. 


We think we are safe in saying that no such attractive offer has ever been made to the pub 
To put all our subscribers on an equal footing, those who have already paid their subscriptic 
for the current year can have the picture sent them on remitting us Firry CEnTs. 

The Pictures are sent free, through the mail, securely boxed. 

As this undertaking of ours involves heavy expense, beg that our friends everywhere 
assist us by calling the attention of their friends to our offer, and representing to them the clai 
of THE MAGAZ/NE to their support. 

We want 


ACTIVE CANVASSERS EVERYWHERE, 


% 
To whom we can offer such inducements as will make it a profitable business tothem. All 
_ are willing to take hold with energy, in the certainty of success, are invited to correspond with 


A { 
TURNBULL BROPRERS, 
No. 8 North Charles Street, 
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The freshest series of Text-Books published—containing the latest 
results of discovery and scientific ,research. 


Officially adopted by the Virginia and Georgia State Boards of Education, 
AND NOW LARGELY IN USE IN 
EVERY SOUTHERN STVATE, 
And in many Northern States. 


The Alniversity Lublishing Oo., 


An Association composed of many = of the most eminent citizens of 
the several Southern States, feel- » ing the necessity for a series of 
School-Books which should be en- tirely unsectional, unpartisan, and 
unpolitical, which should present only the facts of history and 
science—are now issuing a com- @ plete series of School and College 
Text-books by the eminent schol- @ @ ars and educators named below 
which are the 


Cheapest, Best, and Most Beautiful School-Books | 
Now published. The “ University Series” embraces 


MAURY’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES, 


| By Commodore M. F. Maury, of the Virginia Military Institute. A series of books which 
| mark an era in the study of this science, and which, in the words of a well known and ac- 


complished Southern teacher, “are characterized by a felicity of arrangement and simple 


| freshness of style which must ever render them attractive to the young, and which will be 


used by all who wish to teach Geography as a scierice, as something to make pupils think, 


| and not merely as an enumeration of dry facts.” 


Holmes’ Readers and Speliers, 


By Greorcr F. Hormes, LL.D., Professor of History and General Literature in the Uni- | 
| versity of Virginia. A series of Readers unequalled in cheapness, excellence, and typo- 


graphical beauty. They are steadily progressive in character, bright and fresh in their 


| selections of prose and verse, and illustrative of Southern scenes, incidents, and history. 


Venable’s Arithmetical Series, 
By Crarues §. Venasie, LL.D., Professor of Mathematics in the University of 


| Virginia. These books are received everywhere by intelligent teacheys with the highest 
| satisfaction, as being most admirably adapted for mental drill, as well as for business educa- 
| tion. Their methods, rules, and reasonings are clear, distinct, logical, and comprehensive, 


and the series is carefully graded throughout. 


Holmes’ History of the United States, ~ 


By Georcr F. Hormes, LL.D., of the University of Virginia. It is enough to say of 
this admirable work, interesting, impartial, and truthful, as well as pure and graceful in 


| style, that it is the only History of the United States which is strictly unpartisan. It 
; comes down to the present date. Also, 


De Vere’s French Grammar, Readers, etc., 
Gildersieeve’s Latin Series, 
Carter’s Elements of General History, 
Holmes’ English Crammars, 
' LeConte’s Scientific Series, 
Johnston’s English Classics, 
Duntonian Writing-Books, etc., etc. 
Send for our new ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. which will be 


_ mailed free to any teacher or school officer. It tells what teachers think of the books, and 
| contains specimen pages of each. 


Adirss UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 8 N. Charles St., Baltimore. 
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THE ODD TRUMP. 
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BOOK III.—THE BANK’S GAME. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE SourH TERRACE. 


HE gentlemen resumed their seats after the departure of the 

ladies, and renewed their devotions to Maison Rouge—that is, 

those of them who had merely risen as the ladies retired. « Clinton 

and Wailes were both meditating an escape to the drawing-room, and 

the former eagerly inquired of Wailes as to the proper mode of retreat. 

“You know, Wailes,” he said, “neither of us wants any wine, but 

I am not certain about the proprieties. Would it do for a fellow jugt 
to slip out without apology?” 

“But there are two fellows who would like to slip. Suppose you 

wait here, and I will go ask Mother about it.” 
- “And how soon will you bring her reply, you old deceiver? No, 
sir ; I shall go and ask Miss Sybil. Would you mind saying, if they 
ask for me, that I have a splitting headache, or something of the 
‘sorte? 

“Yes; I think I must decline. But you may go; they are all 
talking about that Dorado Mine, and will not miss you. I shall 
privately ask Mr. Grippe to let me follow you, Now is your oppor- 
tunity — away with you!” 

As Clinton promptly obeyed, flitting through the door like a ghost, 

I 


2 The Odd Trump. 


Trumpley slipped into the vacant seat next the banker. At the same 
moment James approached with a note for his master. As he tore 
open the envelope, Wailes saw that it was a telegram. Mr. Grippe 
read it twice, and bidding James order the earriage, arose from the’ 
table. 

“ Squire,” he said, “please take my seat and maintain order until 
I return. Gentlemen, you will excuse me a few minutes; I have 
just received a telegram that requires immediate attention. Squire, 
you are lord of Halidon in my absence ; see that your guests lack 
nothing. Mr. Wailes, please lend me your arm.” And supported by 
the stalwart youth, Mr. Grippe hobbled out—not through the door 
that led to the drawing-room, alas! but by a side-passage into the 
library. 

A light suspended from the ceiling lighted the spacious apartment, 
aided somewhat by the moonlight streaming in at the bay-window. 
Mr. Grippe fell into his arm-chair, and reposing his lame leg upon 
the stool that stood within reach, began to strangle in a paroxysm of 
asthma. ‘Trump stood by not knowing what to do, and wondering if 
the old gentleman would live through the spasm. 

“ Shall I ring, sir?” said he at last. 

Mr. Grippe nodded his head; he was past speaking apparently. 
James appeared in a minute. 

“James,” gasped the banker, “put a shawl and rug im the carriage. 
When it is ready, come tell me. Get a lot of cigars from Dipperly — 
a dozen at least. Bring them at once.” 

When the cigars came Mr. Grippe pushed the salver over to Wailes. 

“Light one, please,” he said, “and put the rest in your pocket. 
Here is a match. Now let me light a cigarette. You must smoke to 
drown the odor of my stramonium.” 

While they blew two rival clouds, Mr. Grippe meditated profoundly, 
glancing at Wailes with sharp eyes now and again, as if to assure 
himself that he was doing his share of the smoking. 

“Have you any money?” he asked, suddenly. 

‘Ves, sir—a pound or two.” ; 

“Tt-is very rude in me, Mr. Wailes,” said Grippe, “to take you 
away from the table ; you got no Maison Rouge either.” 

“Ves I did, sir; I drank the ladies’ health. The wine is incom- 
parable. But I was just going to ask you to let me slip out to 
the ladies, when you received your telegram. I hope it is nothing 
serious?” 

“ Very serious.” 

“Indeed! Can I be of any service?” 

“Read it and judge for yourself,” said Mr. Grippe, handing the 
despatch. Trump unfolded it, and read :— Cree 

“From Harding, London, to Anthony Grippe, Esq., Gloucester. 
B and Z are the men beyond a doubt. If you are in, get out.” — 

“Do you know what it means?” said the banker. 

“No, sir. Who is Harding?” 

“A detective. Have you any idea who B and Z are?” 

Wailés paused, while a multitude of thoughts rushed through his 
aind. Mr. Grippe watched him, his eyes twinkling. . 
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“Can it be Blauvelt and Zimmermann, the Berlin bankers?” said 
Wailes. Mr. Grippe’s eyes still twinkled, and Wailes went on rapidly, 
“T believe I see it all. These men have been forging bills! And 
you remitted them fifteen thousand pounds to-day! I wrote the 
letter in German. What must I do, sir?” 

“Take the limited mail at eleven-thirty ; go to Berlin and see what 
you can do. They have the advantage of one mail, and the bills will 
be drawn no doubt ; but something may turn up. I will give you cre- 
dentials to Von Kapf. Here are fifty pounds in bank-notes. Now 
understand the case. I dare not telegraph Von Kapf, lest these 
fellows should have sent genuine bills after all. I cannot tell cer- 
tainly until the day after to-morrow, when they will be paid or rejected. 
I will telegraph you at Berlin on Thursday morning, care of Von 
Kapf. I am sure it is a fraud, but cannot so treat it until Thursday. 
I have no instructions to give you. Act as you would act if your own 
money were at stake ; be cool, cautious, watchful and prompt. If 
the money is lost, it is lost; if it is saved, it will be by your pluck 
and energy. Stop in Paris and see Delisle. Do you know his 
address ?” 

“Yes, sir — Sixty-four, Rue Scribe.” 

“Right. Tell him everything; he may help you. Anyhow, he is 
a correspondent of Blauvelt and Zimmermann. Whatever rascality 
has been perpetrated, you may safely attribute it to Blauvelt. Zim- 
mermann is a stupid, honest German. I am not sure about Blauvelt, 
but think he is a Belgian.” 

“Ha!” said Wailes. “ Have you seen him, sir?” 

“Many times.” 

“Ts he a tall, sallow man, with a heavy moustache, black, hanging: 
over his mouth, and nearly covering his chin?” 

“You describe him exactly.” 

“JT know him. Ah, Mr. Blauvelt, you have taken to banking then! 
He is a Belgian, sir. He was my French tutor in Germany.” 

Mr. Grippe took two cards from his pocket, and wrote on the 
backs: “Credit Mr. Wailes, the bearer.—A. Grippe,” and gave them 
to Trumpley. 

“One for Von Kapf, the other for Delisle ; they will answer your 
purpose better than formal letters. And now what will you do about 
clothes? You can’t go flying over Europe in a dress-suit, and my 
clothes will not fit you.” 

“T have a portmanteau at Beechwood ; I dressed there this after- 
noon. I will stop there, change my dress, and go on to Gloucester. 
It is ten o'clock. I will just tell Mother —” 

“Stop; I’ll go for Mrs. Wailes. Those charming ladies would 
chatter like a thousand magpies if they knew of your departure. I'll 
bring Mrs. Wailes here. Wait for me.” 

And taking his cane, Mr. Grippe hobbled out, Wailes walked 
over to the bay-window and looked out upon the South Terrace. 
The moonlight was deluging the lawn and terrace, and turning all 
nature into fairyland. The banker was absent five minutes ; it seemed 
to Wailes five years. When he returned, accompanied by Mrs. Wailes, 
Trumpley looked at them in stupid bewilderment. 
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“Madam,” said Mr. Grippe, “very urgent business calls your son 
away. He must go to London, to Paris, and perhaps further. There 
is no one else whom I could trust to manage the affair. He will go 
to-night. ‘The mission is quite secret, and I expect to get him quietly 
away without disturbing my guests.” , 

“Very well, sir. Are you ready, Trump?” 

“Ves,” said Wailes, with dull indifference. 

“What the devil has come over the man!” said Grippe, viciously. 
“T left him but now full of fire and energy —” 

“Carriage ready, sir,” said James, poking his head in at the door. 

“Drive round to the terrace. Are you unwell, Mr, Wailes?” 

“No, sir,” answered Trump. “ Please excuse me; I have been 
dreaming, and was wakened suddenly. I shall be all right when I 
get out in the air. Good-night, Mother. I will do my best, sir. I 
am quite ready.” 

“Away with you then; I will make your excuses. Go out at this 
door. Here is the carriage. James, go with him—to Beechwood 
first, and then to Gloucester. Mr. Wailes wishes to catch the mid- 
night train — or rather the eleven-thirty. Do not loiter.” 

Trump kissed his mother, shook hands with the banker, and went 
out on the terrace. As he laid his hand on the door of the carriage, 
Clinton stood suddenly at his side. 

“Wailes,” he said, “it is you then who are going. I saw James 
putting the rug into the carriage, and that indicates a journey. May 
I ask where you are going?” 

“Certainly. ‘To London.” ‘ 

“And beyond?” 

“Perhaps. Why do you ask?” 

“Because I feel a strong interest in you—stronger than ever 
before. Do not repulse me, I beg of you. You are going to Beech- 
wood first?” 

“Yes — to change my dress.”’ 

“Grant me one favor. Will you?” 

“If I can,” said Wailes, struggling to maintain his composure. 
“What is it?” 

“You will find a revolver on the dressing-table in your room, Take 
it with you.” ji : 

“Pish!” said Trump,- impatiently. “What can I want with 
weapons?” 

“Take it, I tell you!” said Clinton, stamping on the gravel. “You 
promised.” 

“Very well; good-night,” and springing past him he entered the 
carriage, pulling the door to after him. 

Poor Trump! While he was gazing out of the bay-window he saw 
Clinton and Mabel on the South Terrace. They were in earnest 
conversation ; and while the door that admitted his mother and Mr. 
Grippe was turning on its hinges he saw Clinton seize Mabel’s hand 
and hide it in his great beard, she not resisting. He could see their 
faces; hers eager and excited, and-his full of éxultation, while he 
covered her hand with kisses. 


And while the carriage sped-on towards Gloucester he tried to 
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shut out the scene by closing his eyes. The hedge-rows that were 
flying past were shut out, but the terrace and the two agitated figures 
upon it burned his eye-balls. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
ANOTHER DEPARTURE. 


Mr. Radcliffe Merton was equal to most emergencies, but his 
powers were certainly put to the proof at Mr. Grippe’s entertainment. 
He was eager to be present because he was certain to see Mabel ; 
Tim had tracked her to Halidon beyond doubt. He expected to 
make an easy conquest. She was a governess or companion, and 
the attentions of the heir to Merton Park could not fail to flatter her 
vanity and awaken her gratitude. When he was fairly confronted by 
this governess, clad in rich silks, and evidently honored as the niece 
of Sir Philip Grahame, he felt rather less secure. And when her 
pleasant countenance, beautified by smiles, settled into cold gravity 
at his introduction, while herdelicate nostrils assumed a more decided 
curve, he concluded to omit the vend vidi vici form of assault and 
proceed circumspectly. 

What should he do with Heloise? No doubt about her recogni- 
tion. Why, court her furiously, of course. This would give him 
constant access to Halidon, the cage that contained these two pretty 
birds ; and he would find or make opportunities for his true courtship, 

_ As he stole furtive glances at Mabel during the progress of the 
dinner, he found the desire to win her growing into a determination, 
and when the ladies retired from the dining-roomhe registered a vow — 
that he would kill any man who stood between him and Mabel. ~  _ 

And Sybil— what about Sybil? Well, she see V ch 
entertained and quite contented with the atte 
fellow with the big beard. The Yankee seemec 
What an ugly devil he was! 

The Squire was eager for whist, and moved ; 
drawing-room pretty soon after Mr. Grippe le 
had not quite finished his cigar; he a 
and join the ladies in a few minutes 
dious, and a turn or two would dispel its i 

Rather cool in that Yankee fellow, with hi r tin, 
his lordly airs at Beechwood, to be so impres n his devotion to 
Sybil. Stole the tin, no doubt.. What did Sir Henry know about 
him?, He did not seem to think Mr. Radcliffe Merton worthy of any 
_ special attention either. Curse his impudence! he looked as grave 

and sedate as a judge, and had not the ghost of a smile for Radcliffe’s 
best jokes. He had met him somewhere, certainly ; must have been 
long ago. Clinton? Never heard that name. But a Yankee could 
have a dozen names. ‘There was that Gottingen Yankee. Ah! 
Stratton. Of course! the very same. 
~ Oh ho! Mr. Trump, you knew Stratton, and you have not told me. 
You are very thick ; close friends, I hear. I begin to think you will 
bear watching, Mr. Trump. And talking of watching, there is Mr. 
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Trump on the terrace. Not alone —I see the lavender silk. Can it 
be the French girl? Mabel! 

He moved away from the house, threw his cigar in the grass, and 
passing behind a clump of rose-bushes, he had a better view of the 
terrace. Mabel certainly ; and not Trump, but Stratton, kissing her 
hand as if he would eat it up! 

Hist! here comes the carriage. What is up now? Mabel disap- 
peared. Wailes at the carriage, and Stratton beside him. Carriage 
off, and terrace deserted. He would go in and see what it meant. 
Now, be cautious ! 

The whist-table ; the Squire and Lady Walton against Mr. Grippe 
and Mr. Thorne. Sir Henry seated by Sybil ; Algernon playing back- 
gammon with Miss Lucy. The Beechwood magnate at the piano 
with Heloise, actually playing a duetto with her. That was another 
proof ; Stratton was quite a famous pianist at Gottingen. Ah! if 
he had only given that rapier another twist or two. Too late to 
regret that now ; he would find an opportunity to do it over. ' Mean- 
time he was devoted to music, and took a seat near the pair of bril- 
liant performers. _How they jabbered! 

“Tentement, Monsieur,” said Heloise. 

“Comme ¢a?”’ 

“Qui, merci!” and the duo leaped out under their nimble fingers 
like a shower of sparks. This required enormous philosophy. The 
French was easy enough, if they would only talk slowly and distinctly ; 
but they would not. They fairly gallopped, gliding from one word 
to another as if their tongues were oiled. Oh, if he had only emu- 
lated Trump’s diligence and attended to Blauvelt’s instructions ! 

Blauvelt! By-thesbye, he would bear watching too. Mem.: attend 
to Blauvelt to-morrow. Here comes Mrs. Wailes. 

. “Mr. Grippe,” said that lady, “Miss Grahame has charged me 
with apologies and regrets to you and your guests. She sprained her 
ankle in stepping from the South Terrace. I happened to be in the 
library, and assisted her up-stairs, and by virtue of my superior age 
I obliged her to go to bed. I have applied the proper remedies, and 
she does not suffer.” 

“Oh! Ah! Indeed! Very sorry, I am sure. Excuse her?—cer- 
tainly,” said everybody. | ies 

“Ma belle! In pain?” said Heloise, starting up from the piano. 
“T will go to her.” 

“ She alsocharged me to forbid you, Mademoiselle. She will sleep 
presently. Besides, I am going back to her to tell her how kindly 
you all excuse her, and to bid her good-night.” 

“Tim!” said Mr. Radcliffe, leaning from the window, “Tim! are 
you there?” 

“Yessiri77 

“Can you bring the cart in a minute ?” 

“Half a minit, sir.” 

“Mr. Grippe,” said Radcliffe, “the rosy hours have glided away so 
swiftly that I did not mark their flight. I am obliged to be in Lon- 
don to-morrow. May I call on my return, and make the acquaint- 
ance of these charming ladies ?” 
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“Halidon gates are always open to you, Mr. Merton,” said the 
banker, with a bow. “ But you cannot get the train; it passes at 
eleven-thirty.” 

“Yes; and it is now fifteen minutes earlier, and my trap is at the 
door. I shall have two minutes to spare. Ladies and gentlemen, the 
railway officials allow no time for parting speeches — good-night !” 

And as the dog-cart came up the drive he sprang into the seat, 
gathered up the reins, trotted gently through the lodge-gates, and 
then sped along the highroad at the rate of twenty miles to the hour. 

At Beechwood Mr. Merton encountered a wreck. A hind-wheel 
was on the roadside, and Mr. Grippe’s carriage drawn out of the 
roadway and squatted ungracefully in the gutter. James was busy 
with the horses, and the coachman was prowling over the road in 
earnest search. . ‘ 

“Hillo!” said Radcliffe, half-checking his horses, “what is 
amiss?” 

“ Wheel hoff,” said the coachman ; “ linch-pin lost.” 

“ Get a stake, fasten it to the front axle, and support the hind one. 
You can get home that way. G’long, Maggie!” 

Beyond the bend of the road a pedestrian, smoking a short pipe. 

“ Hillo, Podd!” said Radcliffe, “what are you about?” 

“Looking for the linch-pin,” answered Podd, with a grin. “Car- 
riage broke down just as he came out of the gate.” 

“He? Whom?” 

“Wailes. He just rolled out, snatched up his pock-mantle, and 
tore up the road. Two mile to Gloster —ho, ho!” 

“G’long, Maggie! he’ll miss the train.” 

“Miss the dickens!” said Podd, savagely, as the dog-cart spun 
away. “I s’pose you'll pick him up. You're a nice pair of ’risto- 
crats! I’d like to take out one of your linch-pins too!” 

Mr. Podd turned back and found Memnon attaching a beam to 
the axle. The carriage could be gotten home now; and because the 


urgency was over, the gardener happened to stumble upon the lost 


linch-pin. The wheel was replaced,,and after a moment’s consulta- 
tion, James clambered up on the box, and the carriage proceeded at 
a rapid rate towards Gloucester. 

“The fools!” said Podd. “I hear the train now, crossing the 
bridge at Merton’s Brook. Do they s’pose that fiery young devil will 
wait for them? T’ll sit down here and wait for them to come back, 
and get a lift as far as old Grippe’s. Hi! darkey! are you there?” 

_ “Tse here, Podd,” answered Memnon, soberly. 

: peed I found that pin.” 

“Werry lucky. I spec you knew whar to hunt.” 

“ What?” said Podd, startled. 

“T spec some po’ white trash pulled out dat pin while gemplen in 
de house gittin his trunk.” . 

“ How did you get that fool’s notion into your head?” 

“Werry easy. Part ob it come in froo my eyes. I seed you in de 
road when carriage come fust.” 

“Well,” said Podd, feeling slightly uneasy, “what of it?” 

“Den I seed you lookin’ for linch-pin up de road. You not werry 


My, 
see 
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drunk, and you knowed de carriage not bin up de road at all. Den 
you found de pin in gully on dis side. De wheel come from de off 
side ; how de debil did linch-pin git ober heah? Did him crawl?” 

“T’ve a good mind to knock your black head off!”’*said Podd, in a 
rage. 

‘Spec you'd better not, Podd,” replied Memnon. 

“Why should I not?” said Podd, menacingly. 

“Because I’ll mash your mouf if you comes close enough for my 
fist ; and if you was spry enough to handle me — only you aint — why 
den Mars Clint would hab you hung. Spec you'll git hung soon 
enough, anyhow. Better go home now; you’se a little drunk. Heah 
comes the carriage back. Spec you’d better walk. Driver won’t gib 
you ride, I reckon ; you aint werry clean.” 

The carriage swept by at a good pace. The coachman had gotten 
near enough to Gloucester to see the London train flying down the 
road. Memnon shouldered his beam and retired within the gates, 
closing them inhospitably behind him. And Mr. Podd, chewing the 
stump of his pipe, and the cud of sweet and bitter fancies, crawled 
slowly down the road towards Merton, so glum and ugly that the 
moonlight, which beautified everything else, only served to make his 
ugliness more apparent. 


CHAPTER - Xoo, 
ASTHMATIC. 


Mabel stood in the shadow when Trumpley passed across the 
terrace, and Clinton left her side to address a few words to him, as 
already recorded. The door stood open, and thinking she would go 
to her room.and compose her mind before she encountered the 
drawing-room lights, she stepped upon the sill ; her foot turned, and 
she fell forward into the library. When she attempted to rise she 
found herself unable to walk without assistance. As she sunk into a 
chair with a moan, Mrs. Wailes re-entered the apartment, intending to 
say a parting word to Trump about taking care of his precious health, 
avoiding draughts, damp beds and the like. The sight of Mabel 
arrested her. 

“Miss Grahame!” she said, approaching her, “you are in pain. 
Are you ill?” 

“T think I have sprained my ankle, madam. Pray, do not mind 
me ; it will be better presently, and I can get up stairs.” 

“Let me help you, my dear,” said Mrs, Wailes ; “lean on mé. Is 
this the stair? Iam so glad I found you. Does it pain?” 

a Yes, ma’am. But Ido not heed that; I suffer more in the memory 
ro) my ete) 

“Hush! Is this your room? Ah! itis next my bed-chamber. My 
dear, for more than twenty years that was my domain; it is the large 
room over the South Terrace. Now lie down here and let me see how 
badly you are hurt.” 

“Oh, madam, I cannot bear this kindness! Only let me explain 
my conduct —” , 
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Mrs. Wailes laid her hand upon the rosy lips, and when she took it 
away she kissed them. ; 

“My darling,” she said tenderly, “you shall not tell me a word. 
Be satisfied ; I am perfectly sure that you can explain everything, but 
not now. I will listen to your story, or as much of it as you please to 
tell me, at the proper time. Now let me take off your shoe. Ah! 
swollen a little. Who will answer the bell if I ring?” 

“Lucy, our little maid. What do you require, madam?” 

“ Only a little ice,” said Mrs. Wailes, ringing the bell. “ You must 
be quiet now and obey orders. Lucy, bring me a cup full of pounded 
ice. I must have this stocking off; that is soon done. I am going 
to wrap your foot up in ice. If you lie still it will be well in an hour 
or two. How did you do it?” 

“My foot turned under me. I—I was looking over my shoulder 
at the carriage, and missed the step. Oh! Mrs. Wailes —” 

“Will you be quiet or not?” said Mrs. Wailes, with affected asperity. 
“Here is the ice. Give me a towel, Lucy ; Miss Grahame has hurt 
her ankle. You will be more comfortable with your dress off, my 
dear. Lucy, assist Miss Grahame, while I prepare the ice.” 

In five minutes Miss Grahame was propped up snugly on the bed, 
her foot enveloped in ice, and the pain gone. Then Mrs, Wailes 
proposed going down to explain her absence. Mabel objected. 

“T will return, child,” she said, laughing. “Do you think I am 
going to leave you thus? Not I.” ‘ 

“ You will not let me talk to you,” said Mabel, clinging to her neck 
as t over her, “but you cannot keep me from loving you.” 

“You darling!” was the response. “Don’t you know that I love 
you dearly ever since you clung to me so piteously that evening? Do 
you remember ?” 

“Ah! can I ever forget! My mother died when I was so young 
that I have only a dim apprehension of her love and tenderness ; but. 
when you kissed me that night it all came back again, and you 
seemed to take all the love and duty that I owed to her.” 

“ Wait until I come back and you shall tell mea little. The gay 
people down stairs will miss you, but they will not miss me. Shall I 


_ bring Mademoiselle?” 


“ No, ma’am. Please bid her stay; she has been pining for com- 
pany so long. Mr. Clinton will take my place as interpreter. Do 
you know Mr. Clinton?” 

“Oh yes. He dined with me at Rose Cottage, and I have dined 
at Beechwood with him, Trump and I.” 

In the short absence of the elder lady Mabel reflected. How 
much could she tell? She was so kind that she would be satisfied 
with a little explanation. She must remember to mention no names. 
She had been cautioned. Was there ever so lovely a lady — so wise 
and so good! Here she is again. 

“ Now sit by me, dear madam, and listen to a short explanation. 
My father told me a long story of old times. He said I would meet 
in Gloucestershire certain people, and among them he named two, 
mother and son. I had never been away from him before, except 
for a few days at a time at my uncle’s in Sussex, and he was anxious 
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about me naturally. ‘I£ you encounter this lady and her son,’ he 
said, ‘either or both, avoid them at all risks. Have no intercourse 
with them, or either of them.’ Oh, madam! I thought the brave 
gentleman who rescued me from the river was the son, and you the 
mother!” 

“And therefore you fled?” ‘ 

“Yes, with my heart bleeding ; and I never knew until to-night 
that I was mistaken. Now, can you forgive me for ingratitude and 
rudeness unparalleled ?” 

“ Poor child! I have never doubted for a moment that some satis- 
factory reason existed for your flight. How came you to fall into the 
mistake ?” 

“Will you forgive me if I do not tell you? I am bound to silence.” 

“Say no more, my dear. I believe 1 know, anyhow.” 

“T hope not,” answered Mabel, distressed. “ Pray tell me what 
Mr. Wailes said —” 

“He said very little, but he walked to Gloucester after you.” 

“Yes,” said Mabel, “I saw him coming, and hid on the roadside 
until he passed. Did he say I was heartless and ungrateful ?” 

“He said, ‘ Mother, read this note ; every word isa tear. I know 
this lady is under some overbearing compulsion, and I will never rest 
until I find out what it is.’ But neither Trump nor I doubted you a 
moment.” 

Mabel drew her hand to her and kissed it. 

“And you will tell him that I have never forgotten for a moment 
that he saved my life, that I have prayed so earnestly for him, think- 
ing he was wicked—and he so good and noble! Oh, wasted 
prayers!” 

“Prayers are never wasted, Mabel. Shall I call you Mabel?” 

“ Dear, dear friend!” replied the girl. 

“ Prayers cannot be wasted. They are among the forces of Nature, 
and never lost. Sometimes they are misapplied, but they always 
reach the Hearer; and He directs the force in wisdom and mercy, 
as He directs the winds. Here is the carriage. My boy is on the 
train we heard.” 

“Gone!” said Mabel. 

“Yes, Mr. Grippe has sent him to London, perhaps to Paris, on 
some important business. Did you know he was in the bank ?” 

“T knew there was a Mr. Wailes,” answered Mabel, blushing. 
“Mr. Grippe has told me a great deal about him, but I never 
dreamed that it was your son. Mr. Grippe says he is the most ex- 
traordinary young man he ever knew. Oh, madam, how happy you 
ought to be!” 

“TI am not very happy just now,” answered Mrs. Wailes, rising, 
“because it is past midnight, and I must leave you. I hear the 
Squire’s voice, and I go home in his carriage. My love, you are as a 
dear daughter to me. There shall be nothing between us to separate 
us Sedan You will come to me whenever you can, will you 
not : Ane 

“Yes, ma’am, if I may. Before you go, let me tell you something 
more. I came here in answer to an advertisement. Mr. Grippe 
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brought Heloise from Paris, and engaged me as companion, teacher — 
what you please — at fifty guineas a year. My father is a clergyman 
in a poor district, with small income and many pensioners, and I 
wished to earn the fifty guineas for him.” 

“ That was very creditable, Mabel.” 

“But, madam,” said Mabel, not heeding the interruption, “he 
brought me this expensive dress to-day, saying he desired me to 
dress like Heloise ; and when I expostulated, he was seized with a 
terrible fit of asthma. Oh, he has it most dreadfully! So I had to 
wear the dress —” 

“Tt is lovely, Mabel.” 

“Yes, ma’am; but I hate the sight of it. I cannot bear to wear 
it. It is a sham,a pretence. It is equal to the hypocrisy of intro- 
ducing ‘ Miss Grahame, the niece of Sir Philip.’ Though he did not 
do that, still it enraged me to find everybody so polite to the silk 
dress and Sir Philip’s niece.” 

“Pride, my dear,” said Mrs. Wailes. 

“Nay, madam; it is only honesty. I cannot afford to wear such 
attire. It is like borrowing,” she added, with a shudder. “ Please 
tell me what to do.” 

“State your case to Mr. Grippe to-morrow,” said Mrs. Wailes, 
amused at her vehemence. “Tell him what you have told me. Do 
you like him? Is he kind to you?” 

“ Very kind — always kind and considerate. I love him and could 
not bear to pain him. And he gets a fit of asthma whenever he 
pleases, and I am really afraid he will strangle sometimes. Heloise 
always runs in horror when a spasm comes. I would pay for the 
horrid dress, but it must have cost dreadfully.” 

“Why do you object to the gift from Mr. Grippe?” asked Mrs. 
Wailes. 

“Gift! How dare he offer me a gift! and so expensive a gift. I 
don’t want gifts.” 

“Very well, Mabel ; it will avail nothing to argue with you in your 
present temper. Don’t burn the dress, or cut it up, or give it away, 
until I see you again. Good-bye, darling.” 

On the following morning Mr. Grippe requested Miss Grahame to 
grant him an interview in the library after breakfast. There was no 
necessity for this retirement, as they were quite alone in the breakfast- 
room, Heloise being sound asleep in her chamber ; but Mr. Grippe 
had an idea that there was more solemnity about an “interview in 
the library” than belonged to ordinary conversation. He led her to 
a seat, and placing himself opposite, began by asking if she had quite 
recovered from her accident. He had already made the inquiry at 
the table, but it was a good introduction, so he did it again. 

“ Quite recovered, I thank you, sir.” 

“You fell, I believe?” said Mr. Grippe. 

“Yes, sir. My foot turned there at the door.” 

“JT hope you did not damage your pretty dress,” said the banker, 
with a little cough. 

“No, sir; not at all. I wished to speak to you —” 

“Stop a minute, please! You will not mind a whiff of stramonium? 
No? I hope I am not going to have a turn —’ 
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“Please don’t get it until I say a word or two!” said Mabel, 
eagerly. 

Mr. Grippe chuckled, but shook his head doubtfully. “ My dear, 
let me say a word or two first. May I talk freely?” 

“Certainly, sir.” 

“Well, I am an old man, and have not long to live. I shall go off 
like a whiff of smoke some day. Ah, there comes a turn!” 

“Oh don’t have it, Mr. Grippe! Smoke a cigarette.” 

“Never mind, ‘child ; it makes very little difference. There will 
be very few to lament the death of Old Grippe.” 

“How can you talk in that way, sir!” 

“Well, I thought you might have some kind feeling for a desolate 
old man. But no! you don’t care enough for him to accept a gift 
that cost a few pounds, though you know how deeply your refusal 
wounds me.” 

“ But, Mr. Grippe —” 

“Stop, child! Why should not Heloise object to her dress? It 
is exactly like yours.” 

“Tt is quite proper for your adopted daughter to take any present 
you offer; but you humiliate me when you give me this costly 
present.” 

“How! Humiliate you! You astonish me.” 

“Because Iam poor. I have nothing that accords with this dress. 
When I quit your service, I go back to my father and his poor 
parishioners. How would this dress look in Blackfriars?” 

“You shan’t go back to Blackfriars! You cannot have everything 
your own way. I increase your salary; it is fifty guineas and a 
dress, or as many dresses as I please. I can increase salaries when 
I please. If you don’t take this dress, [’ll order a trunkfull by 
to-day’s mail. Adopted daughter! I’ll adopt you too, and then I’il 
go off in a fit of asthma, and you and Heloise can divide my estate. 
I'll do it to-day!” and he stumped around the room, coughing and 
choking. 

“Tl keep the dress, sir,” said Mabel, humbly, “but please don’t 
buy any more. Oh dear, he’s going to choke!” 

“Run away, child!” gasped the sufferer ; “I’ll soon be better.” 

And while the gentle maiden, conscience-stricken, was reproaching 
herself for her cruel assault upon the invalid, Mr. Grippe was 
hobbling around the library, indulging in a diabolical chuckle be- 
tween the asthmatic spasms that threatened his life. Mabel folded 
her dress and laid it away for the next party. Mr. Grippe ordered 
his carriage and drove to Gloucester. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE START. 


Up to the vision on the South Terrace:at Halidon Mr. Wailes had 
indulged in many cogitations, debating questions of propriety and 
questions of policy, all referring to his pursuit of Mabel Grahame. It 
is certain that he would have resolved many doubts and dispelled 
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many illusions by a determined application to the lady herself, had 
he not been deterred by his knightly sense of propriety. How could 
he intrude himself upon a lady who was under weighty obligations to 
him? He could not ask for an interview without seeming to ask for 
an acknowledgment of this obligation. Again, he had been most 
palpably shunned by the lady—once, certainly, and perhaps two or 
three times. At the Cathedral it was a positive repulse; at the 
station when she swept by him it was a clear cut. How could he 
ignore this repeated rejection ? 

There was another set of cogitations. He never doubted that he 
was ready to love the maiden; but there were obstacles.. With an 
assured income of four hundred pounds, very comfortable love in a 
cottage was attainable ; but Trump did not believe in love in a cottage ; 
he did not like cottages. And while he very eagerly engaged in his 
banking apprenticeship, and hoped to rise to higher places and better 
revenue in time, he could not endure the idea of his wife’s assistance 
in the business of money-making. Even the practice of economy, from 
which he did not shrink in his own case, was repugnant to him when 
he contemplated the matrimonial state. Then he had no “ex- 
pectations” excepting those that referred to his own exertions. The 
process by which he hoped to augment his resources was a slow 
process. His entrance upon his career was an astounding success, 
altogether exceptional, and the death of Brand, his predecessor, had 
happened very opportunely to make his position permanent and secure. 
Mr. Grippe had a disagreeable habit of putting new interests into his 
charge without warning, and another disagreeable habit of saying 
nothing to indicate approval or the contrary as he performed his 
duties. Mr. Choppy, the best paid man in the bank, received a salary 
of six hundred pounds. Mr. Wailes had decided already that an 
equal sum,added to his original two hundred, was the least amount 
of ballast that would warrant his embarkation upon the stormy sea 
of matrimony. 

With these convictions upon his mind, there was a constantly 
recurring and perplexing question disturbing him. Suppose he should 
get speech of Mabel, and overcome her repugnance and establish 
friendly relations — what then? Could he make love to her, and 
entangle her in an indefinite engagement? Never! His mother had 
a habit in their colloquies of referring to her five hundred as if it were 
his, and in spite of his sturdy independence he had caught himself 
once and again adding this sum to his four, with a blissful appre- 
hension of the consequent possibilities. But he always shook off this 
dream, and always registered a new vow that no inducement would 
avail to make him depend upon his mother’s annuity. 

The last time he indulged in this interesting arithmetical exercise 
was during the pronunciation of Mr. Thorne’s grace. He had caught 
Mabel’s look a moment before, and it seemed to him that he would 
accept any conditions that smoothed his way to her side. After 
dinner he would surely find opportunity to exchange a few sentences 
—and the ice once broken! , She passed through the door while he 
held it open, and just gave him a look out of the violets ; but it was 
enough to make every drop of blood in his body dance a fandango. 
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Then came the South Terrace ; and then chaos. 

In the midst of his bewilderment, however, there came also two clear 
convictions. First, that Mr. Clinton possessed the very necessity, 
sine gua non, the lack of which had hampered himself — money in 
abundance. He had thought of Mabel always as adorning high 
station, and there had always been a vague prophecy in his mind 
that she should be mistress of Halidon. ‘The attainment of money , 
enough to buy Halidon was hardly possible to him, short of a miracle ; 
yet Mr. Grippe got it from less beginnings. Then second, that Mr. 
Clinton probably deserved her. It was difficult to acknowledge it, 
but he found that he would readily admit Clinton’s fitness for any 
other damsel of his acquaintance. The American had grown upon 
him of late, showing so much manliness, generosity, candor, and 
manifesting constantly an eagerness for his friendship that was cer- 
tainly flattering. And even at the moment of the shock, when Clinton 
pressed up to him, and out of anxiety for his welfare and safety urged 
him to take his weapon, he could not find it in his jealous heart to 
repulse him, . 

‘As Mr. Grippe’s carriage rolled along the road, he asked himself a 
hundred times if there could be any mistake about the scene on the 
terrace. Clinton, vehement, passionate, full of ardor!— this was 
beyond controversy. Mabel, shrinking a little at first, but as if 
overcome by the other’s impetuous pleading, yielding her hand to 
him and clearly consenting when he kissed it tenderly. And so the 
answer always came that these attitudes, still floating before his 
closed eyes, could indicate nothing but an ardent love-plea and its 
success. It was a very sudden business. He saw Mr. Clinton pre- 
sented as a stranger and so received by Mabel; but there must have 
been some previous acquaintance. Where, when, how long? 

Probably Wailes would have suffered more keenly under these dis- 
appointments and perplexities had he not been oppressed with the 
weight of responsibility so suddenly thrust upon him by Mr. Grippe. 

Starting for what place — London, Paris, Berlin? with fifty pounds 
in his pocket, on a wild-goose chase! His instructions were, “Go 
and do what you can”; and there was no conceivable thing to do. 
A practised rogue had forged drafts for fifteen thousand two hundred 
pounds — he remembered the exact sum — Grippe had remitted bills 
on Paris in settlement, and the rogue had one mail—equivalent to 
one day—the start of him. It was not possible for him to reach 
Paris before the bills were cashed; and Blauvelt would be too 
prompt in his movements to wait his arrival. This much might be 
taken for granted. What next? 

Blauvelt would bolt. 

The next thing was to find him, and finding. him, to throttle him 
and force him to disgorge. He remembered his old tutor as a trucu- 
lént fellow, cold-blooded and remorseless ; but the difficulties in his 
mind all lay between his start and his encounter with the Belgian. He 
made no provision for the contest, but would wait for the emergency. 

Arrived at Beechwood, he found Memnon, and getting.a candle, 
changed his dress, repacked his portmanteau, and resumed his seat 
in the carriage. A few yards from the gate the hind-wheel came off, 
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and after a short search for the linch-pin, Trumpley caught up his 
portmanteau and hurried up the road. By swift walking, crossing 
the common, going through byways and lanes, he could catch the 
train. Half a mile further he found the portmanteau too heavy, and 
determined to get rid of it. Selecting a spot where the trees grew 
near the roadside, he dropped it over the hedge, and then sped along 
the road unincumbered. He made the best time on the last quarter, 
as he heard the rumble of the approaching train crossing the bridge 
over Merton’s Brook. O that bridge! But he choked down his 
memories, rushed into the station, secured his ticket, and fell panting 
into the seat the guard showed him. As the door closed with a bang, 
he saw Radcliffe Merton pass the window and enter the next com- 
partment, and then, with a preliminary snort, the train glided 
smoothly out of the station. 

Limited mail, going forty-five miles an hour. He wound his watch, 
and noticing that his fellow-voyagers were all smoking, he lighted 
one of the cigars that Mr. Grippe had forced upon him at starting. 
Under its soothing influence he became tranquil, and when he threw 
away the stump, he leaned back upon the cushion and fell asleep. 

“Reading! ‘Ticket, please! Lunnon? All right, sir! Smoking 
carriage? Yessir. Next stop? Eton.” 

Falling asleep again after the interruption, yet enough awake to 
notice the departure of the passengers who had ridden this far with 
him, and the entrance of another. ‘Then the rasping of a match, the 
flare, and Mr. Radcliffe Merton’s ugly moustache lighted up an 
instant, and then darkness again. Trumpley slept on, with his eyes 
open. 

P What in the world was Rad going back to London for? London 
was a desert. He had left him at the table, and the thought passed 
through his mind that Rad was taking too much Maison Rouge. He 
had pushed aside the small glass, and filled his water-goblet with the 
ruby wine. ‘Trump thought that was in bad taste, and was shocked ; 
and when Grippe called him out, Rad was filling the goblet a second 
time. He was breathing in a thick, choking style now, something 
like Mr. Grippe’s asthma, puffing away at his cigar too rapidly to 
“ get the good of it.” 

There is a peculiarity about Burgundy. The muddiness of appre- 
hension and other symptoms that follow rapidly when champagne is 
imbibed, come more slowly after Burgundy. ‘The effects last longer. 
If one desires to get tipsy thoroughly, and to stay tipsy a good while, 
Burgundy is the tipple adapted to that end. The better the Burgundy 
the more pronounced the tipsiness. And Maison Rouge was the best 
in England. Well-educated topers are unanimous upon these points. 

Better sleep the night out. Infact Rad had dropped his cigar 
half smoked, and was snoring in his corner. But Trumpley was wide 
awake now, and when the guard took their tickets Radcliffe swore at 
him crossly and fell asleep again. Then came houses and houses, 
miles of them, and when the train stupped in the gray dawn, Mr. 
Wailes quietly left his companion to his dreams, and took the tidal 
train for Dover. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
CLINTON’s STORY. 


While Mrs. Wailes was adjusting her wrappings preparatory to the 
general leave-taking at Halidon, and while ‘Trump was sleeping 
between Gloucester and Reading, Mr. Clinton approached and begged 
permission to drive her home. 

“J have been perplexed to find an excuse, madam,” he said in- 
genuously, “but Providence has helped me. I was most anxious to 
have an hour’s talk with you, but having brought Miss Sybil here I 
was bound to take her back. The Squire, however, has just informed 
me that ‘Baby’ must go in the close carriage. That arrangement 
would leave Mr. Thorne for me, unless you will consent to go with me 
and thus add to my burden of obligation.” 

“J will go with great pleasure,” said Mrs. Wailes, “and I con- 
gratulate you upon your success in hiding your disappointment at the 
enforced exchange.” 

“What caz you mean, Mrs. Wailes?” 

“J mean your driving me instead of Sybil.” 

“Oh!” said Clinton, reddening, “ Miss Sybil is a pleasant com- 
panion certainly, and she is teaching me how to drive; but in this 
instance I am very glad to take you instead. Besides, I am going to 
drive her to-morrow.” 

“JT am not sure that it is prudent in Sybil to give you these frequent 
lessons,” said Mrs. Wailes, when the ponies were trotting down the 
road ; “she may teach you more than you expect to learn.” 

“Do you mean that I shall fall in love with her?” 

Neer 

“ And why not?” said Clinton. 

“Because it is thought that Mr. Radcliffe Merton has a prior 
claim.” 

“Indeed! Did he get it by inheritance?” said Clinton. 

“Partly, I suppose. He is heir to Merton Park, and I think the 
Squire intends Sybil for him. This is only gossip, however. I 
thought it better to warn you before your young affections were 
hopelessly bestowed.” 


“You are always kind and thoughtful, madam, and I recognise 


your goodness, though you profess to joke. May I tell you a story?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Many years. ago, when I was quite young, I was sent to Germany 
to be educated. My uncle, who was my guardian, consigned me to 
his friend, Dr. Kayser, and I lived most of my German life in his 
family. He had one daughter, Gretchen, a year or two younger than 


’ 


I. She was always in feeble health, inheriting pulmonary weakness — . 


a pure-minded little maiden, and after we became acquainted we were 
great friends. I taught her English, and she taught me German. I 
think we loved each other sincerely, as brother and sister. Flirtation, 
as a science, is unknown to German girls, and I am sure neither of 
us ever thought of love-making. I had no kindred, excepting my 
uncle, or at least I knew of no other, and the affectionate friendship 
of Gretchen was the bright spot in my life. 
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“After a year or two of preliminary study under Dr. Kayser, I had 
to go through the University. ‘This was eight miles from the Doctor’s 
house, and I therefore had to separate from these friends and take up 
my abode in the University town. But once a week I walked to my old 
home, spending Sunday with Gretchen, and walking back on Monday. 

“My new companions did not interest me much. ‘They were wild 
students who did not study, but drank quantities of beer, and quar- 
relled constantly. As a rule they did not molest me, as I was studious 
and shy ; but there were two young Englishmen at the University, who 
were civil and obliging, and I became tolerably friendly with them. 
One of them I liked; from the other I recoiled instinctively. As they 
were countrymen, they were close friends of course, and they were no 
more attracted to me than to the German and Swiss students. I could 
not cultivate the friendship of the man I liked, because he preferred 
the society of his countryman, whom I disliked ; so we had but little 
intercourse. 

“You can hardly understand my isolation, unless I enter more 
into particulars. ‘The students, with few exceptions, were governed 
by principles entirely new to me. I was from a country where men 
quickly responded to insult, and where prolonged quarrels were 
unknown. My idea of righting wrongs was to make the time and 
place of settlement accord with the time and place of the injury, and to 
settle with efficient weapons. The Germans quarrelled deliberately, 
and fought the next night, generally with broad-swords, with their 
bodies encased in sword-proof wrappings. ‘The object to be attained 
was to cut a bit from the adversary’s nose. ‘The whole business was 
eminently ridiculous to me ; but each student was expected to learn 
some sword-play, and I took my lessons with the rest. I had no heart 

in it, however, and made no advances beyond the first easy lessons.” 

“My friend,” said Mrs. Wailes, interrupting him, “you do yourself 
injustice; Trump says you fence like some renowned old sworder — 
I ied whom.” 

“Ah, yes; but I learned later, and for a purpose,” said Clinton, 
with a grim simile. 

“Another ground of separation between me and the students was 
their cold-blooded profaneness. ‘They seemed to think acquiescence 
in time-honored principles of piety the height of absurdity. ‘They 
discussed the most sacred and awful mysteries with flippant jests ; 
and though I was probably but little if any better than they in prac- 
tice, I could not listen to these debates without horror. One of the 
Englishmen —he whom I disliked — participated in these discussions, 
and was as pronounced an infidel as any. The other did not join 
these debating clubs, but he stuck to his friend. 
~ “Next to their profane gabble, the thing most distasteful to me was 
the rude st;le in which they talked of women. ‘They spoke of them 
hardly as respectfully as I would speak of my fillies ; and in this also 
they were rivalled by the ugly Englishman. In my country devotion 
to the sex was genuine and universal, and I really did not know that 
men of ordinary civilisation who had ever known mothers could hold 
the theories these fellows professed. 

“T am coming to the end of my story. One Sunday Gretchen was 
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cold and distant. I asked her to explain the change in her manner, 
but she declined all explanation, and left me to entertain the old 
Doctor after the early dinner. Gretchen was the solitary friend I 
had in the wide world. When the Doctor fell asleep after his pipe 
was smoked out, I went in search of Gretchen, She was in a little 
summer-house at the bottom of the garden. I walked softly over the 
grass, and looking through the lattice-work, I saw the English rascal 
seated by her side, and she listening with animated countenance to 
his lying speeches. I retired as softly as I came, and without waiting 
for adieux walked back to the University. 

“Tt was just dark when he came back. Our French tutor was with 
him, and they were conversing gaily. The Englishman was telling 
Blauvelt — that was the tutor’s name — how he had stolen a march 
upon me, what lies he had told Gretchen of my profaneness in debate 
and my low estimate of women, He expressed his own sentiments 
exactly, and had made Gretchen believe they were mine. Iwas at the 
window of my.room. I believe now that these villains selected the spot 
so that I should overhear them; and I rushed down and into the street, 
struck the Englishman in the face, and demanded a written retraction 
of his atrocious slanders. Half-a-dozen students were around us in a 
moment, and before I knew what I was doing I found myself in the 
fencing-hall, a sword in my hand, and this wretched cur opposed to me. 

“In a few minutes his sword was through my body, and I was 
carried to my lodgings unconscious. It was a very serious wound, 
and weeks elapsed before I was allowed to leave my bed. When I 
was able to go out I obtained a conveyance and drove to Dr. Kayser’s. 
The poor old man showed me Gretchen’s grave, and delivered her 
last message. ‘Tell him the slanderer was revealed to me, and I' 
know my friend to be true and noble. I should like to live to see 
him again, but it may not be.’ 

“The girl had died of acute pulmonary disease. It may be that 
my encounter with the Englishman, and the truth concerning him, 
which she had somehow learned, and her remorse in reflecting upon 
the connection betwixt her cold reception of me and the quarrel that 
followed, hastened her death. I do not know, but I have: added that 
to my account against that man. 

“He had left Germany before I was able to walk. I went to America 
soon after. Since that time I have set one object before my eyes. I 
have studied the art of fighting with all known weapons, and with the 
small-sword I think I am invulnerable. I long for the time to come 
when he and I can meet once more —for he thinks he is a peerless 
sworder—and with no possibility of interruption, to try that experiment 
over again.. He forced upon me that former encounter, knowing that 
I was at his mercy, and he tried to kill me. I have followed him 
from place to place in the last year, studying his habits and character, 
and I know him to be dishonest, untruthful and cruel. He is a blot 
on the surface of society, and I intend to wipe him off.” 

“T am greatly interested, Mr. Clinton, and greatly shocked,” said 
Mrs. Wailes. ‘Do I know the man?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“Who is he?” 

“ Radcliffe Merton.” 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
A CHANGE OF PURPOSE, 


They rode along in silence after Clinton’s last announcement, He 
was so evidently suppressing strong excitement that Mrs. Wailes 
prudently concluded to give him time to grow calmer before renewing 
the discourse. She also was greatly moved by his recital, and im- 
pressed by the earnestness and candor of his manner. That he was 
in dead earnest in his hostility she did not doubt, and the prominent 
thought in the good lady’s mind was to prevent these headstrong and 
passionate boys from doing deadly harm to each other. 

“You have told me too much, Mr. Clinton,” she said at length, 
“or not enough,” 

“T will answer any question you ask, madam,” he replied. 

“My son was the other Englishman you spoke of ?” 

“Yes. He did not know of the quarrel until it was all over. He 
came to see me before he left Gottingen, and was kind and consid- 
erate,” 

“Why has he not told me that you were acquainted in Germany?” 

“T requested him to keep my secret. My name is changed, and I 
did not wish Merton to hear that Stratton was in the neighborhood. 
I am not quite ready. My uncle’s name was Clinton, and his will 
required me to take his name.” 

“Have you met Radcliffe before?” 

“TI have seen him frequently in Berlin, Paris, London and Glou- 
cester. He has not seen me until to-night.” 

. “Do you think he recognised you?” 

“Oh yes; I am sure of it. His gentle eyes said plainly, ‘I know 

ou.’ ” 

“And what did yours reply?” said Mrs. Wailes, laughing in spite 


of herself.” 


“TI think mine said, ‘We will try that little passage over again,’ 
That is what I thought.” 

“TI must talk to you as I would to Trump ; may I?” 

“Oh, madam, if I could only make you know with what filial 
reverence I regard you, you would not ask.” 

“Well, then let me teil you first that you are harboring wicked 
thoughts and purposes. You are a murderer in intent so long as you 
look forward to another encounter, Even if your anger against Rad- 
cliffe is just, your purpose to wreak your vengeance upon him is 
infinitely wicked. I am inclined to think that he has grievously 
injured you, yet you can never punish him except by direct robbery.” 

“You astound me, madam! Robbery!” said he, aghast. 

“Yes ; robbery of God, whose prerogative it is to take vengeance, 
Have you never been taught that forgiveness is a virtue? Have you 
never heard of an authoritative law which says ‘Thou shalt not kill’? 
I think too well of you not to believe that the accomplishment of 
your design would fill your life with remorse. How could you sleep 
with Radcliffe Merton’s blood on your hand ?” 

“You do not see my blood on 4s hand!” answered Clinton, pas- 
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sionately. “You have known him from boyhood, and he has grown 
up with your son, and all your sympathies are on his side.” 

“That is only partly true. I sympathise with you very heartily. I 
think Radcliffe has acted wickedly; nay, I fear he is as murderous 
in his feelings as you are in yours. I also saw the expression in his 
eyes to-night. It may be that he is even worse than you have painted 
him ; but he is so much the more an object of pity, so much the more 
entitled to forgiveness. Did you ever think that redemption is some- 
thing provided for s¢mners ? 4 

“J cannot answer you, Mrs. Wailes,” said Clinton, thoughtfully. 
“J cannot endure the thought of deceiving you; yet I cannot so 
easily forego this —this vengeance. Indeed there must needs be 
a perpetual antagonism between us. What should I do if he were to 
assail me?” 

“That is not likely to occur. If you avoid him, he will not seek 

ou.” 
ae Do not believe it, madam. I am thwarting some of his most 
cherished schemes. I heard that he was to marry a gentle girl, his 
cousin. I got Sir Henry Walton to introduce me to the Squire for 
the express purpose of preventing so horrible an outrage, and I believe 
I shall succeed. Oh, Mrs. Wailes, would you be willing to see Sybil 
marry that cur?” 

“T don’t know,” said Mrs. Wailes, hesitating. “JT have almost 
concluded that the match would be very unsuitable. They are 
cousins too.” 

“ Alas, yes,” said Clinton. 

“But I object to your complimentary speeches ; you should not 
call Radcliffe a cur. © If you indulge in such speeches, and especially 
if you cultivate the spirit that induces them, you will be certain to 
come to blows anon. I might not object so strongly to a little fight 
with nature’s weapons, if you must fight ; but the deliberate prepara- 
tion for an encounter with deadly tools is hideous in its wickedness. 
I cannot understand how men can do it under any provocation. To 
kill men in the heat of battle in defence of hearthstone and kindred 
would seem a terrible evil ; but to kill without dire necessity, without 
the excuse of sudden provocation, seems to me awful in conception 
and consequence.” : 

“What would you have me do, madam?” said Clinton, subdued 
and shaken. 

“Poor boy!” said Mrs. Wailes, compassionately ; “I would have 
you consider the simple principles of Christianity. No system of 
ethics that men or angels could invent would so exactly meet all 
exigencies as the law of universal charity. Is it hard to forgive? then 
forgiveness is worthy of your manhood. Did you ever hear of one 
who was forgiven a debt of many talents, yet who refused to forgive 
a debt of a few pence?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Clinton, submissively, “I have heard.” 

“Do you think you can cast out the devil of revenge that has pos- 
sessed you so long? Who are the people who delight in nursing the 
memory of wrongs until they are atoned for by blood? Your Spaniard 


or Italian — the members of nationalities which you hold in contempt. 
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‘Vendetta!’ that is the word they boastfully use. Or your wild 
Indian, scalp-hunting — distinguished for nothing so much as for his 
insatiable thirst for blood. Wherein do you cultivated gentlemen 
differ from the savage when you confront one another with murderous 
intent?” 

“All that you say is wise and good,” said Clinton, “but there is a 
heap of things you don’t mention.” 

“Select some from the heap,” replied Mrs. Wailes, laughing again, 
“and let us discuss them.” 

“ Well then, if I fail to settle with this— man, he will go scot-free.” 

“ How do you know that?” 

“Why, no one else is acquainted with his record.” 

“TI think you are mistaken. I am sure there is One fully acquainted 
with all his wrongdoing, and who makes allowance for extenuations — 
such as early training, inherited faults, the force of temptations and 
the like. And if vengeance must fall upon his guilty head, He has 
said ‘ Vengeance is mine: I will repay.’” 

“Tf you keep hitting a fellow with arguments of that sort,” said 
Clinton, discontentedly, “there is no use in debating the point. It is 
very nice and pious to hug Rad Merton, but I’ll be —that is —I can’t 
do it!” 

“What were you going to say you’d be?” . 

“T had almost said I’d be dog-ond,” answered Clinton, humbly. 

“J thought it must be something very bad. Is that American 
swearing?” 

“T believe so, ma’am. I learned it from Memnon,” 

Mrs. Wailes had been studying the “ Meditations” that morning, 
and she proceeded with her discourse, quoting liberally, without 
giving quotation marks. 

“There can be no doubt,” she continued, “that man fights his 
brother man in obedience to an instinct of his nature. Self-defence 
cannot be wrong fer se, as one is bound to preserve his life, even at 
the risk of the life of his assailant. And no native instinct can be 
wrong fer se, but must become evil by being deflected from the pur- 
pose of its creation. Habits cannot grow into instincts, neither can 
instincts be formed upon principle. ‘They must be spontaneous, and 
they are always inherently good and wise. 

“But all personal contests that proceed upon arrangement betwixt 
two, as in duels, are both wicked and foolish. They are bad, because 
‘they infringe the divine prerogative. None but the Lord of life, or 
one who represents Him, as the minister of law, can take away human 
life guiltlessly, with the solitary exception noted when the necessity 
of self-defence may be pleaded. They are bad also, because they 
seek to inflict extreme penalty, without perfect knowledge of extenu- 
ations that might modify the sentence. Suppose, for example, that 
the man who has done you serious injury, the most serious you can 
imagine, has inherited from brutal ancestors brutal proclivities ; 
suppose these inherited tendencies have been strengthened by his 
life-training, by perpetual evil example, by encouragement from those 
he reveres the most, and by the total absence of contrary influences : 

surely there is some allowance due, and pity should modify anger in 


é 
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such a case. If you say the good of society demands the extermina- 
tion of such a monster, you have not been appointed the slaughter- 
man of society. Of old these officers were appointed by royal 
authority. They are bad again because the appearance of equality 
sought to be established by the selection of equal weapons is a mere 
pretence, as the duellist seeks by diligent practice to perfect himself 
in the use of the weapon, and expects to conquer by superior skill or 
strength. Very few men have engaged in duels without some expec- 
tation of success based upon their secret consciousness of advantage 
in training, in nerve, or in something not known to their antagonist. 
The show of equality is usually a sham, and all shams are wicked. 

“ Or such encounters are especially foolish if there is no advantage, 
suspected or known ; because he who places his own life in jeopardy, 
relying upon blind chance, is really an atheist or a heathen. The 
prevalence of law in the wide domain of nature, manifest to any 
rational observer, must dethrone this idol god chance. And as there 
are no dual identities in the universe, there cannot be an encounter 
upon precisely equal terms. Or if the duellist, deeply wronged, tries 
the combat, as of old relying upon God to defend the right, he makes 
an appeal to Divine Providence at the very moment that he violates 
Divine law, which is an absurdity. Or if in obedience to the dictum 
of a clique or a society he voluntarily faces the weapon of a man 
more skilful than himself, simply because he is a villain and has 
injured him, thus inviting death, he is simply a suicide and an ass. 

“Here then is the conclusion. If you are confident in your skill, 
your trick of fence, your quick aim or steady hand, you do not give 
the poor mortal who confronts your weapon an equal chance, and 
you are a’ murderer in the eye of Heaven and in the judgment of 
sound reason. 

“Or if you think some fortuitous circumstance beyond the control 
of yourself or your adversary will bring about the result, you are 
relying upon an agency similar to that which decides the fall of the 
ball in roulette, and placing your life in jeopardy upon the turn of a 
die. The assassin who takes his enemy at unawares is more wise 
and logical than you, and less foolhardy.” 

Clinton was stunned. The previous pious arguments of Mrs. 
Wailes had made but little impression upon him, but these harsh 
forms of logic, flowing from her so smoothly and melodiously, and 
with such evident tenderness of feeling, affected him in spite of his 
dogged determination. He was conscious of his calm reliance upon 
extraordinary skill earned by months of patient study and practice, 
and he felt the blood rushing to his cheek and brow as he thought of 
the meanness of pretending an equality that he knew did not exist. 

“T cannot answer you to-night,” he said at last. “I have never 
been talked to in this fashion before ; I must think a little.” 

“JT will give you a subject for meditation. Try to think of this 
man as repentant, remorseful, and see if you can feel kindly towards 
him as you do to others of your acquaintance.” 

The ponies trotted along the smooth road, a mile at least, before 
Clinton answered. He tried to think of his enemy as repentant, and 
as he expressed it, humanised, but he was constantly baffled in the 
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effort. There would come into his mind a baleful gleam from the 
lead-colored eyes that mocked the thought of reformation. He tried 
to imagine an intercourse with Radcliffe, as with other men with whom 
he held friendly relations — Wailes for example—and there was 
something so grotesque in the idea that he laughed aloud. 

“T can certainly never like Mr. Merton,” he said ; “I may learn to 
regard him with indifference perhaps. I think I can forgive the past. 
It is the relinquishment of a purpose that has colcred all my later life. 
But I cannot resist the appeals you make, and I begin to believe that 
my purpose was wicked. Do not judge me harshly, I pray you, 
madam. As I have learned so much of this man’s badness, I thought 
fate — Providence, I mean —had ordained that I should punish him, 
Perhaps this was presumption ; and in my new repentance I am eager 
to take one step away from all this evil. Therefore take my promise. 
I will not pursue this man any longer ; I will not recall his past his- 
tory ; I will not quarrel with him upon any pretext, unless —” 

“Unless what?” 

“Unless he force me, either by some new villainy or by purposely 
raking up the dead past. Will it content you if I promise to avoid 
all occasion of offence, and to refuse all invitations to a renewal of 
our contest, if they should come from him?” 

“And suppose you cannot escape a conflict?” 

“Then,” said Clinton, slowly, “I promise to spare him. His life 
would surely be in my hands if he forced me to an encounter with 
deadly weapons. I seem to see such an encounter, inevitable some- 
where in the future ; and from this hour I set before my mind the 
inflexible purpose to spare him. You may trust me.” 

“TI do trust you. Give me your hand onit. My friend, you will 
be all the happier to know how much you comfort me. I have been 
filled with horror in the contemplation of the evils you have only 
hinted ; but you have set my mind at ease. And now about Sybil.” 

“ Sybil!” stammered Clinton. 

“Yes, Sybil. Suppose she should have sufficient influence with 
‘Radcliffe to turn him away from evil, would you interpose any obstacle 
to so good a work?” 

“{—] am not sure that I understand you.” 

“But J am sure that you do, If there is any hope for Radcliffe 
Merton, it is in the constant and controlling influence of a good 
woman.” 

“Ts there no other good woman in the world,” said Clinton, “that 
you must select this poor girl? Besides, I have told her of several 
of his tricks.” . 

“T am ashamed of you, sir!” said Mrs. Wailes, indignantly. 

“1 mean I have told her of the tricks without telling the name of 
the trickster. I had reserved that. My dear madam, I did it de- 
liberately, because this was the first avenue through which I hoped to 
damage him ; but I will let it end there, I will not tell her who the 
monster is that I have described to her. Nay, I will not even tell 
you the ugly details of his last adventures. You see how the purpose 
_ to forgive carries with it the desire to condone, Verily I feel more 

light-hearted and happy than ever before in my life. Can it be 
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possible that my discontent hitherto grew out of my wicked antici- 
pations?” 

“No doubt,” said Mrs. Wailes. 

“Then the better mood comes from the better purposes?” 

“Partly. Do I understand you to say you could consent to Sybil’s 
marriage with Radcliffe?” ; 

“Oh! Well, ma’am, if she preferred him to all others, yes.” 

“You have flirted a little with her, I suppose. Did you do it 
- merely to thwart Radcliffe?” 

“T began in that way,” answered Clinton, with some hesitation, 
“but I found Miss Sybil very attractive, and —” 

“And you flirted pleasantly enough until you met a lovelier face?” 

Clinton started. 

“You have gone into the conundrum business again, Mrs. Wailes.” 

“Have 1? Well, I mean Miss Grahame. As you could not guess 
the conundrum, I have told it. I thought you took a very absorbing 
interest in Miss Grahame to-night.” 

“My dear Mrs. Wailes,” said Clinton, “there is no help for it. 
You will have to listen to another story.” 


NOSTRADAMUS. 


Oraculis totum volumen implevit, partim falsis, ut ego opinor, partim casu veris, ut fit in omni 
oratione sepissime; partim flexiloquis et obscuris, ut interpres egeat interprete, et sors ipsa ad 
sortes referenda sit; partim ambiguis, et que ad Dialecticam deferenda sint.—Cic. De Div. 11. 
lvi, 112. 

Carmine divinas artes, et conscia fati 
Sidera, diversos hominum variantia casus, 
Ceelestis rationis opus, deducere mundo 
Agegredior.— MANIL. Astronom. I, 1. 4 


HE scene is again changed. We enter upon a very distinct 
type of prophecy, which obtained favor and currency among 

the people, and whose hallucinations have not yet entirely disap- 
peared. We are about to deal with a notable personage, who is, like 
Saul, “among the prophets,” the details of whose life are abundantly 
preserved, and whose biography has been often written and repeated 
in very recent times. If his oracles have lost their ancient ascendancy, 
they are not yet entirely obscured. There is a singular vitality in the 
delusive vaticinations that have once gained the public ear. Tacitus 
remarked, in reference to the death of Germanicus, that “the loves of 
the people soon expire.” It is not true of the false prophets to whom 
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they have once given credence. Their fame lingers on in the blind 
faith of the multitude, and revives in far-distant times when their 
names only survive among the sober and intelligent. The oldest 
oracles of the Egyptians are declared by Agathias to have been 
familiar to the subjects of Justinian. Luitprand, bishop and ambas- 
sador in the middle of the tenth century, reports that he found 
current in Constantinople certain visions ascribed to Daniel, but 
which he believed to be Sibylline relics, which foretold the succes- 
sions, names and fortunes of the Byzantine Emperors, just as the 
series and characters of the Popes with the characteristics of their 
pontificates are announced in an ever-extending line by the predictions 
of the Abbot Joachim and of the continuators of Joachim. In the 
fifteenth century Laonicus Chalcocondylas wonders at the incredulity 
which has contemned the Sibylline predictions when they had fur- 
nished clear evidence of their accurate foreknowledge by terminating 
abruptly with Constantine Paleologus, the last of the Roman Emperors. 
The seers of the people long continue in a state of suspended or spas- 
modic animation. Though little is generally known of Nostradamus 
but his name, his oracles were quoted with admiration and reverential 
alarm in the middle of the passing century, and may again be repro- 
duced with their original propriety on any new revolution in French 
affairs. 

Cicero remarks (the sobriety and skepticism of modern philosophers 
preclude much aid from very recent speculation, though M. Devaste 
has given us a late treatise on Nostradamus)— Cicero remarks that 
there are two kinds of divination and diviners: the one proceeds by 
art and the collected experience of former times ; the other trusts to 
instinct, intuition, inspiration, by whatever name the fallacious and 
fallible spirit which guides them may be called. ‘The latter species 
is illustrated by the Cumzan Virgin, goaded to frenzied and unin- 
telligent utterance by the god of prophecy — 


ille fatigat 
Os rabidum, fera corda domans, fingitque premendo. 


Our present subject, Nostradamus, professed, and perhaps believed 
himself to belong to both classes. Inspiration and science were 
curiously blended in his wondrous endowments. He spoke by divine 
commission, and he reasoned by mathematical deduction at the same _ 
time. The prophetical faculty was an heirloom in his family ; so also 
was the cultivation of astrology and kindred arts. He employed both 
in manufacturing his oracular announcements, and was apparently 

directed by neither. He is thus a distinct type of the genus vatict- 
nabile, and whatever unrecorded precursors he may have had, he had 
a multitude of imitators with less inspiration, less science, and less 
honesty. 

We are fortunate in possessing the ten oracular centuries of this 
modern prophet. There is neither obscurity nor hallucination in 
regard to the fact or character of his utterances. Whatever later 
additions may have been made to his own copious predictions, we 
have the authentic and unadulterated text of those predictions. We 
are not compelled to hesitate in receiving or to pass by in doubt the 
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vaticinations ascribed to him. They are preserved in the perennial 
and unquestionable record of contemporaneous print. We can thus 
proceed confidently to the performance of our task, with the authentic 
text translated, commented, illustrated and rendered even more unin- 
telligible than before by the ingenious and painstaking diligence of 
his believing and blundering editor, M. De la Guerroniére. 

There is no part of Europe which presents more varied attractions 
to mind and heart than Provence, the first of Roman conquests 
beyond the Alps, the first home of reviving culture in the Middle 
Age, the first scene of religious reformation, blotted out in blood, yet 
achieved by the extermination of the reformers, and almost the last 
abode of the Huguenots during the fwsé/ades of Louis XIV. It is 
the land of the orange, the olive and the vine, the birth-place of 
modern song and romance, the home of gallant adventure and of the 
bewildering Courts of Love. Here arose the /azs and virelais and 
sirventes of the Troubadours, the teachers of Petrarch, whose retreat 
at Vaucluse was just beyond its borders. In an altered time it gave 
to the French the martial and revolutionary song of the AMarseillaise. 
Its people have been as various as its soil and its products. Ligurian 
and Celt, Greek and Roman, Visigoth and Frank, Saracen and Jew, 
have all found domiciles within this fervid region ; they have mingled 
their blood and left the traces of their presence in the complexion, 
the features, the temperament, the genius and the actions of the 
population. 

» Near the eastern border of this interesting province is the quaint 
old-fashioned town of St. Rémy, with its wandering streets and 
antique houses and ruined remnants of the massive Roman architec- 
ture. It is only a morning’s walk from Arles and Avignon, and not 
more than twenty miles from Vaucluse. It is in the midst of a 
region haunted by stimulating memories, and filled with the dreams 
of old and late romance. 

Here, in the beginning of the sixteenth century, was born the 
strange personage whose prophetic career this paper proposes to 
record. It is necessary to be particular about his nativity, for he 
would have insisted strenuously on the significance of his horoscope. 
He opened his eyes to the bright sunshine of his southern clime, and 
to all the changes and joys and cares and sorrows of life, about noon 
on Thursday, 14th December (O. S.), 1503. His father was reputed 
to be of Jewish descent, which might well be, as Jews had been 
both numerous and respectable in the southern provinces of France 
throughout the Middle Ages. The son indeed seemed to accept the 
tradition, and referred to the patriarchal description of Issachar as 
evidence of his belonging to that tribe: “Issachar is a strong ass, 
crouching down between two burdens.” The. force of the testimony 
1S not apparent, but neither is the pertinency of the prophecies always 
discoverable. On the mother’s side Nostradamus traced his lineage 
through a line of notable practitioners. One of his maternal great- 
grandfathers had been physician to the weak, amiable, maladroit 
René of Anjou ; the other had held the same responsible position in 
the entourage of the vor, 1 -sdless, turbulent John Duke of Calabria, 
who spent his life in ranging over Italy and harrying it with war in 
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the prosecution of his father René’s claims to the crown of Naples, 
which seems never to have rested on the right head. The office of 
a state physician included in those times the applications of mathe- 
matics, astrology and other sciences since designated as black arts. 
Our prophet had thus ample justification of his claim of “ the heredi- 
tary word of occult predictions”; and the claim was strengthened by 
his being instructed in mathematical studies by his mother’s father, 
the son of one of these courtly soothsayers. On the death of this 
family instructor he continued his education in the neighboring city 
of Avignon, and after passing through the academical curriculum 
there, proceeded to the celebrated University of Montpellier to follow 
the courses of philosophy and medicine. It was probably some years 
later that the same seat of learning was sought with the same desires 
by a still more erratic contemporary, Francis Rabelais, who had 
escaped from the monastic restraints of Fontenay and Maillezais. 
The lines of their lives traversed each other, though their stars were 
of, very diverse influence and aspect. 

Nostradamus obtained his doctorate in 1529 with great credit and 
applause, and settled at Toulouse, being attracted thither by the 
presence of his familiar friend, the illustrious, eccentric and arrogant 
scholar, Julius Cesar Scaliger. Here he addressed himself to the 
duties of his profession, took unto himself a wife, had two children, 
and seemed fairly launched on the calm current of a respectable and 
unobtrusive career. But wife and children all died. “Insatiate 
archer! could not one suffice?” It is not stated whether he practised 
in his own family. He seems to have been wholly unsettled by his 
domestic afflictions. He abandoned his home, and for three years or 
more roamed over Italy and Sicily, following the ancestral footsteps, 
and picking up information, professional and unprofessional, from all 
accessible quarters. Is it unwarrantable to fancy that in his devious 
travels he may have made the acquaintance of his coeval, Jerome 
Cardan of Milan, who was addicted to all the. same pursuits as 
himself, acquired the highest reputation as an astrologer, and left 
behind him many ponderous tomes in which the science, the learning, 
the superstition and the charlatanry of the author equally excite the 
wonder of those who venture to explore their strange labyrinths? It 
was a curious age —an age of many weaknesses, many crimes, many 
hypocrisies and many pretences ; but it was an age also of audacious 
adventure, of persevering study, and of daring inquiry. 

Whatever may have been his courses, his adventures or his 
acquaintances, Nostradamus returned to his native land, to resume 
‘apparently the prosaic tenor of his professional life. He married 
again and settled at Salon, which was only a few miles distant from 
St. Rémy. Here his second family were born, and here they grew 
up and were trained for the respectable stations which they occupied 
in mature life. Here Michael Nostradamus lived, except when he 
was called from home by public demands, and here he died and was 
buried. 

It cannot be’ satisfactorily determined whether Nostradamus was 
one of those who achieve greatness, or of those who have greatness 
thrust upon them. He was not left long in the quiet of his new home, 
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He seems to have enjoyed and to have deserved a high reputation as 
a physician ; and when the plague ravaged the south of France his 
success in treating it was so great that the magistrates of Aix engaged 
him at the public expense to minister to the relief of the perishing 
population of that city. Three years he was so employed with general 
satisfaction, and then returned to his quiet abode at Salon. 

Were it worth inquiry, it might be discovered whether it was before 
or after this time that Nostradamus became known as a prophet. 
His first renown was something of the kind rendered familiar to us 
all of late by the daily bulletins of “Old Probabilities.” He was a 
weather-witch, and seems to have been.regarded as a rain-doctor by 
“the wondering bumpkins round.” But he by no means confined his 
speculations to the portents of approaching wet or dry weather. He 
was not content to say, when he saw lightning flashing from dark 
incumbent clouds, that there might be a thunder-storm ; or when he 
heard the sough of the mistral in the south, that you might expect a 
high wind. He became a regular manufacturer of almanacs, after 
the fashion of the “ Dutch Almanacs,” containing prognostications of 
the weather throughout the changing seasons of the year. ‘There is 
much to be said on this subject, but it must be passed over or post- 
poned till there is an opportunity of discussing the curious history of 
such almanacs and of weather predictions. Nostradamus pushed his 
prophetic ventures much further, and dealt in political and other 
vaticinations, which, like the beard of Sir Hudibras, 


did denounce 
The fall of empires and of crowns. 


“JT was willing,” says he, “for the common good to enlarge myself in 
dark and abstruse sentences, declaring the future events, chiefly the 
most urgent ; and those which I foresaw (whatever humane mutation 
might happen) would not offend the hearers, all under dark figures 
more than prophetical.” Doubtless his pretensions to weather-wisdom, 
his announcement of rain and wind and hail and snow, his directions 
for purges and bleedings and seasonable prophylactics according to 
the therapeutics of the time, his recommendations for paring nails and 
cutting hair and shearing sheep, and for other domestic and agrestic 
operations, gave him the widest as well as the earliest fame. 


ffe with the moon avas more familiar 
Than e’er was almanach well-willer ; 
Her secrets understood so clear 

That some believ’d he had been there ; 
Knew when she was in fittest mood 
For cutting corns or letting blood: 
When for anointing scabs or itches, ’ 
Or to the head applying leeches ; 
Whether the wane be or increase 

Best to set garlic or sow pease; 

Who first found out the man i’ the moon 
That to the ancients was unknown. 


His wondrous foreknowledge thus came into great repute among an 
ever-widening circle of vulgar admirers. He was much consulted and 
highly regarded. His popularity encouraged him to bolder flights, 
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and if not to dare “things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme,” at 
least to attempt more than others had dared. 

His audacity grew with his popularity, and his popularity extended 
with his audacity. He became a regular almanac-monger, and filled 
his annual issues with astrological schemes, cabalistic figures and 
oracular intelligence. The gaping public bought, wondered, studied, 
were perplexed, waited in anxious expectation for some lucky accom- 
plishment, failed to understand, but still admired and believed. The 
kingdom was sowed broadcast with prophecy waiting for its ears to 
ripen. Booksellers caught the Sibylline infection, employed hacks 
for diviners, worshipped a great fropfct, and multiplied almanacs and 
predictions in the name of Nostradamus. The fever was so general 
that a fellow-collegian and brother mediciner of the seer endeavored 
to administer a palliative by means of a homeopathic remedy. 
Similia similibus curantur—\ike cures like. It was unquestionably in 
ridicule of these shoals of prophetic almanacs that Francis Rabelais, 
under the anagram of Alcofribas Nasier, composed his “ Panta- 
gruelinic Prognostication, certain, veritable and infallible for the 
perpetual year,” declaring, “I have resolved all the pantarchs or 
governing powers of the heavens ; I have calculated the quadratures 
of the moon ; I have digested into crochets all that was never dreamt 
by all the astrophilists, hypernephelists, wind-keepers, sky-searchers, 
shadow-casters ; I have compared everything with Empedocles, and 
now commend it to your good favor. I assure you that I say nothing 
that I do not think, and think nothing but what actually is ; and, in 
truth, it is nothing else but what you will read forthwith. Whatever 
may be said in addition shall be passed over, right or wrong. Perad- 
venture, it will happen ; peradventure, it will not happen.” Notwith- 
standing sundry chronological difficulties, the ridicule of Nostrodamus 
is unmistakable in the reference to the ‘fool astrologers of Louvain, 
Nuremberg, Tubingen and Lyons.” ; 

It is a strange figure that Michael Nostradamus presents to our 
contemplation in the middle of the sixteenth century. It is a strange 
distempered century in the midst of which he is placed, and to which 
he becomes quaintly assimilated. He had been born amid wars and 
surprises and rapid somersaults of fortune; he had grown up amid 
the great wars and rumors of war which filled the reigns of Charles V. 
and Francis I.; he had been contemporary with furious and repeated 
campaigns, victories and defeats, the captivity of king, pope and 
princes, the dethronement of rulers, the creation of new sovereigns 
and dynasties, the introduction of the Turks and Barbary pirates 
into Christian warfare and Christian diplomacy, the reformation in 

religion, the unsettlement of all opinion, and the apparent revelry of 
hazard and misrule. When he settled at Salon in the last years of 
Francis I., the fourth war between France and Spain was just 
closing, but new wars were in prospect, and other wars might be 
foreseen issuing from them. Everything was disturbed and in con- 
fusion ; no earthly regulation of affairs was discernible. Might not 
“the stars in their courses fight against Sisera, and prognosticate by 
their aspects, their ascensions, their occultations, oppositions and 
conjunctions, the scheme of providence which was mirrored so indis- 
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tinctly and unapprehensibly in the troubled waters of the sublunary 
creation”? Nostradamus was no contemptible scholar, as his famili- 
arity with the elder Scaliger demonstrates. He was a physician of 
recognised and approved skill; he was reputable in all his domestic 
and social relations. But the times were out of joint. He was a 
mathematician by descent, and the hereditary craze of astrology and 
divination was in his blood. It is hard to determine where whim and 
fantasy pass into self-delusion ; by what means and stages self-delu- 
sion is merged into credulity, credulity into superstition, superstition 
into hypocrisy, and hypocrisy into presumptions and arrogant charla- 
tanry. Through all these phases Nostradamus seems to have passed. 
When the amiable weakness of family hallucinations crossed the line 
of conscious fallibility and was transmuted into astrological mummery, 
we cannot tell. We cannot be far wrong in concluding that the 
prophetic almanacs, which had been in fashion before his manhood, 
were the mode and the instruments of the change. Nevertheless, the 
pretence of prevision was never entirely without the sincerity of delu- 
sion. “ By the likeness of our good genius to the angels,” says he in 
his preface to his son Casar, the namesake of Caesar Scaliger, “this 
heat and prophetical power draws near us, as it happens by the beams 
of the sun, which cast their influence both on elementary and not 
elementary bodies. Besides, there are or may come some persons, 
to whom God Almighty will reveal by impressions made on his 
understanding some secrets of the future according to the Judicial 
Astrology ; as it hath happened in former times, that a certain power 
and voluntary faculty possessed them as a flame of fire, so that by 
his inspiration they were able to judge of divine and humane things.” 
The prose of the prophet is as obscure and unintelligible as his 
verses will be found to be; nevertheless he seems to be in earnest. 
He professes to have rejected all forbidden arts, and to have burnt 
the mystical books in which they had been contained, and which had 
been presented to him. He clearly enough declares that he “had 
put in writing his prophecies,” by the means of Judicial Astrology and 
“Divine inspiration, with continual supportations.” His procedure 
was “by Divine inspiration, supernatural, according to the ceelestial 
figures ; the places, and a part of the time, by an occult property, and 
by a divine virtue, power and faculty, in the presence of which the 
three times are comprehended by eternity, revolution being tyed to 
the cause that is past, present and future.” It will thus be seen that 
this deliberate vaticinator claimed the prophetic endowment by both 
of the modes distinguished by Cicero—celestial influxes and tradi- 
tional art—and that in making the claim he had a sort of unsteady 
conviction that he was making no false pretensions. ‘ 

Laulo majora canamus. We proceed to higher manifestations, being 
limited by our space to brief and hurried reflections on the remarkable 
career which unfolds itself before us. Whether it was in consequence 
of the intrusion of the book-selling fraternity into his vocation, or in 
consequence of growing and more confident ambition, that Nostra- 
damus altered his course, can scarcely be determined now. He did 
change his tactics. He entered upon a higher sphere of oracular 
ministrations ; he addressed himself to a more sober and intelligent 
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audience, if such an audience should be pleased to listen ; and he did 
what Job wished that his adversary had done —he wrote a book. It 
is unimportant to inquire whether he seated himself in his arm-chair 
or Delphic tripod, invoked his inspiring genius —“Aura, lenis aura 
veni’’— and day after day deliberately concocted his prescient wares 
for the contemplated market ; or whether he gathered up all the loose 
and unconsumed litter which he had been for years accumulating to 
meet occasional demands, and to satisfy the annual necessities of his 
almanac Zffer-ature ; but by one or other of these procedures, or by 
both, he scraped together seven hundred oracles, framed into quat- 
rains of the most unmeaning wordage and the ruggedest kind of verse, 
and published at Lyons in 1555 the “Seven Centuries of Michael 
Nostradamus.” 

The darkness of all prophecy is proverbial ; the ambiguities and 
equivocations and perplexities and unintelligibilities of pagan and 
profane oracles in all lands and tongues are well known ; but Nostra- 
damus surpasses all former experience, and transcends all future 
possibilities in every respect. There are many kinds of obscurity and 
many causes of rhetorical bewilderment. They are more numerous 
and more innumerable than the multitudinous species of folly ; and 
Rabelais has distinguished two hundred and nine well-marked classes 
of fools, without exhausting the catalogue, without depriving “The 
Shippe of Fooles” of the promise of fresh voyages, and without 
including the multiplication of breeds due to the ingenuity of recent 
times. But of all sources of obscurity the most certain and the most 
successful is entire vacuity of thought, perfect, conscious, deliberate 
absence of meaning. ‘These merits the Centuries of Nostradamus 
usually possess, with whatever other defects they may be accom- 
panied. They never straggle into sense, or go astray into signifi- 
cance. They are thus ready at a moment’s notice, convenient for all 
uses, hike empty and elastic moulds, which will receive any plastic 
substance that may be put into them, and return any shape which the 
pressure put upon them may create. The interpreter of futurity shuf- 
fled words, names, proper and improper, and phrases together, as if 
he had been shuffling his cards, and dealt them out in equal parts 
like he had been distributing them in a four-handed game. He was 
solicitous only for their terminations ; careless of his rhymes, but 
careful to have rhymes. 


He was too warm on picking work to dwell, 
But fagotted his notions as they fell, 
And if they rhym’d and fattled, all was well. 


This was the mystery of his craft, this the secret of his inspiration. 
Fortune was his art ; and his art was his fortune —A4rs tdi fortuna erat. 

No wisdom, no science, no second-sight could have been more suc- 
cessful. His predictions were unintelligible, therefore they were full 
of latent meanings, and accordingly they were accepted with credu- 
lous amazement. If everything unknown is held to be marvellous, 
everything unfathomable should be profound. It is a just proportion. 
Omne caliginosum pro profundo is a fair counterpart and antithesis 
for Omne ignotum pro mirabili. ‘The event, as will hereafter be seen, 
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appeared to justify the popular admiration and the public belief, and 
to confirm the renown of the prophet for many generations after his 
death. 

His contemporary fame, however, was great; it spread, like widen- 
ing rings upon the bosom of a lake, till it reached from his obscure 
Salon to the royal court. Henry II. and his Queen, the notorious 
Catharine de’ Medici, heard amid the clash of arms, the splendor of 
pageants and the revelry of regal and princely halls, that a prophet 
had arisen in their land. They invited the herald of the destinies to 
the royal abode. The yet unrevealed Jezebel and her spouse had no 
desire to put the messenger of futurity out of the way. They wanted 
to test and use his knowledge ; not to abuse his person. Henry was 
bold, warlike, ostentatious, reckless, ambitious, with much roystering 
geniality of temper, and much controlled by the veteran arts and an- 
tiquated charms of the well-kept Diane de Poictiers. Catharine, who 
was not yet forty, and who was twenty years younger than her rival 
for the royal favors, was in the maturity of her matronly beauty, with 
all her fascinations, accomplishments, arts, and wondrous intellect 
and tact, fully trained, tutored, disciplined, but exercised in vain upon 
her neglectful husband, who could not or would not renounce Diana’s 
ancient reign. She had brought with her to France, from her native 
Italy and from her Florentine home, a firm belief in starry influences 
and intelligences —a trust in diviners and their divinations, and Ital- 
ian unscupulousness in the practice and use of all suspicious means 
to attain a contemplated end. At this time, however, the dark capa- 
bilities of her nature had not hardened into habits, the hazardous ne- 
cessities of her position had not beguiled her into seeking security 
from a network of crimes. She was only the humble, submissive, un- 
regarded wife ; wounded in heart, anxious for the future, apprehen- 
sive for her children. She might be only a beautiful tigress, watching 
an opportunity to spring upon its prey; but at any rate the tigress 
was now asleep, or feigning sleep. 

Both the King and the Queen were superstitious ; and both had 
ample reasons for prying into the future. It is only after a long 
series of crushing calamities and the death of hope that we resign 
ourselves to the wisdom of Horace’s warning: “Seek not to know, 
for it is impious, what issues the gods have ordained for you or for 
me.” Such abstinence was certainly unfamiliar in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Did not Catharine keep an astrologer in the tower of the 
palace; diviners, confectioners, pharmaceutists (venejict, pharmacopole), 
in retired chambers and dark closets? Henry had much to ask about 
the coming time. Would he regain the Duchy of Milan?» How ° 
would his campaigns in Italy and Flanders eventuate ? What victories 
and what laurels awaited his military genius? When and how would 
the bloody rivalry with Spain come to an end? Could the Constable 
de Montmorenci maintain his ascendancy, and retain the turbulent 
nobles in submission to his own negligent and spendthrift rule ? 

Catharine had deeper and darker solicitudes, and more anxious in- 
quiries to make of the hastening years. Should she ever gain her 
due place in her husband's heart and by her husband’s side ? Should 
she die prematurely, what would be the fortune of her children? 
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Would their royal birth be forgotten, and themselves extruded from 
throne and royal havings? Should Henry fall prematurely by his 
habits of rash exposure in battle, what would become of her children, 
what fate would close her own unhappy and uncomplaining life — 
unheeded spouse and wretched woman, though crowned queen. How 
much of human hope and human fear, of joy, of agony, of despair, in 
palace and in cabin is concealed, and, to hasty eyes, annihilated be- 
neath the follies, the frivolities, the displays, and the crimes of men! 
There was a human side to the character of Catharine de’ Medici, 
-though it is rare that anything is recognised in her but the lineaments 
of the fiend. 

A royal invitation is a command, and usually a very welcome com- 
mand. ‘The summons to Paris was promptly complied with. Nos- 
tradamus reached his destination on the r5th of August 1555 ; he had 
been a full month on his journey. He was most graciously entertained. 
The Constable de Montmorenci, the first officer of the kingdom, re- 
ceived him on his arrival, and a residence was assigned him in the 
hotel of one of the chief nobles. ‘This was distinction for one of the 
tribe of Issachar, “the ass between two burdens’’— medicine and 
astrology. Henry admitted him to a long private conference, in 
which matters of the highest concernment were discussed, the sun, 
moon and stars, and other celestial or supercelestial topics, besides 
such terrene matters as were of immediate interest to the king and 
intimately associated with the planetary movements, He was liberally 
compensated for his fatigues and outlays, presented by the king and 
queen with well-filled purses of gold, and dismissed by his Majesty 
with ereene regards. Catharine was not yet done with him. He 
was sent to Blois to inspect the royal children, to cast their horo- 
scopes, and to pronounce on their destinies. As they were all in 
young age, we may assume them all to have been present in the castle, 
in the absence of any contradictory evidence. Francis, the eldest 
boy, was only twelve years of age ; Charles, the second, was only five ; 
Henry, the third, was four, and Francis of Alengon was still in frocks. 
If Nostradamus had possessed “the vision and the faculty divine” 
to which he pretended, what a checquered scene of horror and rom- 
ance, of blood and of intrigue, of treachery and shame, of war and 
ravage and pestilence, must have unrolled itself before his startled 
sight. The portentous spectacle which appeared to Hannibal in the 
Temple of Gades before he marched to the overthrow of Rome, was 
not more terrific and heartrending than the tragic pageantry which 
the Provengal seer must have viewed in the smooth faces of the 
_ young princes, and in the faint lines of their soft childish hands. ‘The 
matriage of the elder Francis with Mary Queen of Scots he might con- 
fidently prognosticate ; but did he foresee the early death of Francis, 
the sad return of Mary to Scotland, the murder of Darnley, the 
espousals with Bothwell, the flight from Lochleven, the long imprison- 
ment, and the execution on the block of the child then so young and 
bright and fair? Did he see “the good Coligny’s hoary head all 
dabbled o’er with blood,” and the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s? 
Could he anticipate the coronation of Henry in a foreign land, and 
his flight from Poland and his crown? Did he see the ravages and 
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the barbarities of the long religious wars, the ambition, the arro- 
gance and the treason of the great house of Guise, the cowardly 
assassination of Henry of Guise and the Cardinal of Lorraine in that 
very castle of Blois? Were there any signs in heaven to tell him that 
the baby of that royal brood should be a suitor of Elizabeth of Eng- 
land, who was still within the danger of her sister the Bloody Mary, 
and should stretch a feeble and timid hand to grasp the crown of the 
Netherlands? Was there any anticipation of the orgies, the revelries, 
the processions, the mummeries and the murders of the royal court ; 
or of the uprising of a Paris mob and the Day of the Barricades? Of 
none of these marvels and other marvels like to them which were to 
come to pass before the child of four years was to die by Clement’s 
knife — of none of these things did he think. He was fingering the 
gold coins in his gieciéve, meditating on the honors that he had 
received, foretasting the honors that awaited him in Provence, and 
“ dreaming of\his young barbarians there at play.” 

Confident and elate, and with a budget of marvels to stimulate the 
curiosity of his neighbors and friends, he returned to Salon, to manu- 
facture more oracles of the same fabric and temper as those he had 
produced before. He was in the height of popularity and renown. 
His name was on every lip. “Every one was for or against the new ° 
prophet. The most rational, that is the small minority, deemed him 
a visionary ; the rest debated whether he enjoyed commerce with the 
devil, or was favored with a revelation of the future from heayen.”’ 

In this stimulating atmosphere of fame he completed his tale of a 
thousand oracles by the midsummer of 1558, and dedicated the three 
new Centuries to Henry II. in a long, rambling, and most inscrutable 
epistle. In it he says confidentially to his Majesty: “It is very true, 
Sir, that by my natural instinct, given me by my progenitors, I did think 
I could foretell anything ; but having made an agreement between this 
said instinct of mine and a long calculation of art; and by a great 
tranquillity and repose of mind, emptied my soul of all care and care- 
fulness, I have foretold most of these ex tripode aeneo, though there be 
many who attribute to me some things that are no more mine than 
what is nothing at all... .. but the injury of time requireth that 
such secret events should not be manifested but by an enigmatical 
sentence, having the only sense and one only intelligence, without 
having mixed with it any ambiguous or amphibological calculation, 
but rather under a cloudy obscurity, through a natural infusion 
coming near to the sentence of one of the thousand and two prophets 
that have been since the ‘creation of the world, according to the sup- 
putation and punical chronicle of ved.” 

In this luminous passage is contained the substance of all the ex- 
egetical informatien which the orvaculist was pleased to give us or his 
sovereign for the solution of his oracles. 

A year Jater the monarch to whom this dedication was addressed, 
died by a singular accident, while attending the festivities ordained 
in honor of the recent peace with Spain... Henry II. expired on the 
zoth of July 1559, from the consequences of a slight wound received 
in a tournament. After the exercises of the day were ended he had 
accidentally met a gallant Scetch knight, Montgomery, and had com- 
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pelled him, though sorely reluctant, to run a tilt with him. A splinter 
of the lance of Montgomery penetrated the bars of the monarch’s 
casque, and inflicted a wound not calculated to excite alarm. Eleven 
‘ days afterwards the king was dead. 

This strange and startling event commenced a long train of melan- 
choly vicissitudes in France, but it confirmed the prophetic reputation 
of the wizard of Salon. Nostradamus, or his friends on his behalf, 
pointed to the prediction of the royal catastrophe in the XXXVth 
_ Quatrain of the First Century, which had now been for more than 

four years publicly before the world in print. 


Le lion jeune le vieux surmontera, F 

En champ bellique par singulier duelle, 

Dans cage d’or loeil il lui crevera, 

Deux playes une puis mourir une mort cruelle, 


The vaticination is thus rendered by M. de Garencigres:— 


The young lion shall overcome the old one, 

In martial field by a single duel, 

In a golden cage he shall put out his eye. 

Two wounds from one, then he shall die a cruel death. 


The convenient ambiguities of the French verses are not preserved in 
the English translation ; nor does the translator perceive that the last 
line may include the prognostication of the bloody murder of Mont- 
gomery many years later, We may notice in the French that the 
first line may be interpreted au rebours like a Delphic utterance, and 
would thus answer for any duel in which either combatant might be 
slain. But there were agreements between words and circumstances 
which were naturally exaggerated and heightened in significance, in 
the consternation, surprise and wonderment of the time. 

This notable prediction is by no means the closest or the most 
curious adaptation to subsequent events which these Centuries afford; 
but it was singularly apt for the credit of the prophet. Another 
astrologer, Luke Guaricke, had also under compulsion informed 
Catharine de’ Medici that her husband should perish in a duel. The 
announcement had seemed ridiculous ; and who knew of its existence 
at that time but Catharine, or had heard of Guaricke beyond the 
precincts of the court? The name of Nostradamus had long been 
bruited abroad, and his Centuries now took rank in public estimation 
with the Sibylline oracles, Merlin’s predictions and Joachim’s revela- 
tions, and held that rank almost to our own time. Nostradamus 
became a public wonder and a recognised interpreter of fate. Crowds 
’ flocked to him from all quarters, inquisitive of the future or solicitous 
to see the favored mortal to whom the wandering lights of heaven re- 
vealed their secrets. Nor was he the object of vulgar curiosity only ; 
persons of all ranks, the learned, the gallant and the noble were 
fascinated by his fame. The great commander, the Duke of Savoy, 
who had recovered his duchy and received a bride by the same peace 
which had furnished the occasion of Henry’s death, visited him in the 
October of the same year. ‘The like honor was soon after paid him 
by the Duchess, the Princess Margaret of France, the sister of the 
dead king. Five years later, when Catharine was parading round 
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France the new monarch, Charles IX., now fourteen years of age, 
she arrived at Salon, and Nostradamus was deputed by the town to 
make the address of welcome. He was summoned to an audience at 
Arles, where he was kindly received by their Majesties, was appointed 
physician in ordinary to the king —the family promotions descended 
with the family arts—and was presented by Charles and by the 
queen-mother with purses containing each two hundred crowns of 
old. 
5 He was at the summit of renown, of honor and of prosperity, but 
the shadow of his life was rapidly lengthening and darkening into 
night. His eyes were sealed from the tumults and the horrors which 
he might have dimly foreseen, but which he had not distinctly foretold. 
One thing he is reported to have foretold, and that was his own death. 
He is said to have written in his calendar for the year, opposite to 
the last days of June: “ Hic prope mors est”— here death is at hand. 
Jerome Cardan\and Robert Burton, “the melancholic,” are said to 
have similarly srenunciated the day of their own end, and to have 
preserved their oracular character by their own act. No such impu- 
tation rests upon the memory of Nostradamus ; he died of dropsy, at 


Salon, July 2, 1566. He was buried in the church of the Franciscans. ' 


The respectability of his life and death was attested by a memorial 
tablet bearing an inscription thus translated by our convenient and 
honest, though bungling friend, De Garenciéres :— 


Here Zies the bones of the most famous Nostradamus, one who among men hath 
deserved, by the opinion of all, to set down in writting with a Quill almost divine, 
the future events of all the Universe, caused by the ccelestial influences: he lived 
62 years, 6 months and ro days: he died at Salon in the year 1566. 

O Posterity do not grudge at his rest, Arina Pontia Gemella wisheth to her 
most loving Husband the true happiness. 


If it will be any solace to the prescient spirit of the slumbering 
prophet, we can assure Anna Pontia Gemella that we have no grudges 
at her husband’s rest, and that we might have been saved some 
trouble and much inadequately rewarded study if he had secured his 
present calm repose at an earlier day. It is but just, however, to his 
memory to add that he left a most reputable family behind him, whose 
story might well interest us if they too had been among the prophets 
instead of being only sons of a prophet. 

We have remarked that the supposed prediction in regard to Henry 
II.’s death is by no means the most notable of the casual concurrences 
or enforced coincidences to be found in the Centuries of Nostradamus. 
We proceed to justify and to illustrate this observation, stating in 
advance, however, that the whole collection is the barrenest trash, 
the most veritable amphigouri, to use a Rabelesian phrase, that we 
have encountered even in oracular literature. 

The prediction of the assassination, long after the event, of Mont- 
gomery, by whose lance Henry II. had fallen, is even more significant 
than the announcement of the monarch’s death. 


He who in wrestling and martial affairs 

Had carried the prize before his better, 

By night six shall abuse him in his bed, ' Aine 

Being naked and without harness, he shall suddenly be surprised. 
— III. Xxx. 
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. During the religious wars of France the prophecies of Nostradamus 

were continually cited by the contending factions, as were those of 
Merlin and later seers throughout the Great Rebellion in England. 
They were probably as often manufactured as cited. A reference to 
the frequency of the services rendered by Nostradamus is found in the 
celebrated Satyre Menipée, in the harangue of Monsieur De L’Aubray, 
which is ascribed to the celebrated scholar Petrus Pithceus. But 
the mode of the reference indicates that such prognostications might 
safely have been made from the due appreciation of antecedent con- 
ditions. ‘These therefore we shall refrain from noticing, and shall 
specify only a few of those in which the coincidence of prediction and 
occurrence is less explicable, and a more striking exhibition of the 
lucky combinations of chance. We shall cite only the versions of 
De Garencitres, and if they remain unintelligible in their English 
translation, we can assure our readers that they are equally obscure 
in their original French. 

Here is an anticipation of the capture of Dreux in 1593 by Henry 
IV., of his conversion to the old creed, and of his assassination near 
the gates of Paris :— 

In the place of Drux a king shall rest himself, 
And shall seek a law changing anatheme ; 


In the meanwhile the heaven shall thunder so strongly 
That a new gate shall kill the king himself.— 1x. lvii. 


We have no room for comments, but may state that Henry of Navarre 
was only twelve years of age when Nostradamus died. 

The revolt of the Netherlands and the execution of Charles L., 
events widely separated, are foretold in the following quatrain :— 


Gand and Bruxelles shall go against Antwerp ; 

The Senat of London shall put their king to death; 
The salt and wine shall not be able to do him good, 
That they may have the kingdom in ruine.— 1x. xlix. 


The sack of Antwerp in 1576 is announced in vr. xcvi. 

De Ruyter’s bravado in the Thames in 1667 may be fitted with this 
oracle :— 
The endeavors of the North shall be great, 

Upon the ocean the gate shall be open, 
The kingdom in the island shall be re-established, 
London shall quake for fear of sails discovered.— 11. xviii, 


The Revolution of 1688 and the substitution of William III. for 
James II. on the English throne, may be implied in these lines :— 


Thirty of London shall secretly conspire 
i Against their king; upon the bridge the plot shall be made. 
-These satellites shall taste of death ; 
A king shall be elected, fair and born in Friezeland.— tv. Ixxxix. 


M.«De Garencitres states, but we have been unable to verify his 
authority, that the prophecies do not extend beyond 1700, or thirty 
years beyond his version. This would be unfortunate, as many 
apposite applications may be made to transactions and characters 
subsequent to that date. Thus the War of the Spanish Succession, 
Prince Eugene of Savoy and the Turkish wars, the War of the Aus- 
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trian Succession, and the Seven Years’ War, may all be detected in 
these oracular pages. The French Revolution has been treated with 
frequent and distinguished consideration. Thus — 


Under one shall be peace, and everywhere clemency, 

But not a long while ; then shall be plundering aa rebellion, 

By a denyal shall town, land and sea be assaulted; 

Then shall be dead and taken prisoners the third part of a million. 
— TI. xcii. 


Here is a prediction for Napoleon, which, says the editor, “ needeth 
no explication ”:— 
Out of the deepest part of the West of Europe 
From poor parents a young child shall be born, 


Who with his tongue shall seduce many people ; 
His fame shall increase in the Eastern kingdom.—TIl. xxxv, 


Robespierre is foreseen in vit. xli. 
The forty bad seasons from 1774 to 1815, which so largely provoked 
and embittered the French Revolution, are not overlooked :— 
During forty years the rainbow shall not appear; 
During forty years it shall be seen every day; 


The parched earth shall wax dryer and dryer, 
And great floods shall be when it shall appear.—TI. xvii. 


The continuity of scarcity is somewhat overstrained, but some com- 
pensation is offered by the vision of the forty years of peace from 
1815 to 1848. 

Here is the overthrow of the second French Empire, 

One being ready to fight shall faint ; 


The chief of the adverse party shall obtain the victory, 
Those that fall away shall die in the white territory.—TIv. Ixxv. 


And here may be detected the capture of Sedan and of Louis 
Napoleon :— 

A fire from heaven of a golden color shall be seen, 

Stricken by the high-born, a wonderful case ; 


Great murder of mankind, the taking of the great Neveu, 
Some dead looking, the proud one shall escape.—il. xcii. 


Such examples might be indefinitely multiplied. It would be 
hazardous to say that the revelations are more translucent than mud 
or that the versions are either clear or correct; yet such are the 
materials of which the original and enduring fame of Nostradamus 
was composed. We have looked in vain for any preconception of 
Sumner, or Thad. Stevens, or General Butler, or Beecher; we have 
found no apprehension of the Ku Klux Klan, and have discovered 
nothing that could be twisted into the promise of a third term for 
General Grant. Nostradamus only enables us to ascertain distinctly 
the character of those luminous vapors, those marsh-fires, which form 
the halo around the heads of the prophets of the people. | , 
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FLOWERS FROM A NUN’S GARDEN. 


OTHER sweet! my heart is heavy for the summer’s golden 
hours. 

Naught is left to me of all their glory but these faded flowers ; 
Flowers whose lingering odor bringeth the old pleasure, the old pain — 
O my heart! can such a summer ever come to us again? 
Never was the sky so bright, and never half so green the sod; 
Glowed the hills and valleys like the very garden of our God. 
Day by day I sat and watched with eager eyes and trembling lips, 
And a longing soul, as one expecting an apocalypse. 


Mother sweet! I need not tell thee how thelfevelation came: 

Every scroll, as { unsealed it, showed megthy beloved name. 

Three fair dreams I yet have left me, and I dream them o’er and o’er — 
(God be thanked! whatever cometh, 1 remember evermore —) 

Three fair dreams are mine forever; but the fairest of the three 

Is the dream of that lost summertide that gave my flowers to me. 


Mother sweet! dost thou remember? Alli about the charméd place 
Slept the mellow sunlight, and quaint shadows lent a graver grace. 
Down among the flowers we listened to the Sisters’ evening psalm ; 
And upon my restless heart there fell the mantle of thy calm. 

And the sorrow and the weariness of all my barren past 

Fled away, and something whispered, “ Peace hath come to thee at last!” 
*Twas as if some golden legend that our ancient books unfold 

Had come down to me in vision from the saintly days of old. 


Mother sweet! I could not tell thee all my passionate heart that day ; 
Faintly yet I sing my love-song, though thou art so far away. 

But I know ’twas good to love thee, for in that same hour were given 
Purer thoughts of all things holy, higher thoughts of God and Heaven. 
Christ’s own benediction seemed to drop upon thee; in mine eyes 
Thou art evermore transfigured as a saint from Paradise ; 

And I never touch this gift of thine—the flowers I love so well, 

But I dream of Heaven’s unfading amaranth and asphodel. 


Mother sweet! that day in summer seemeth long (how long!) ago; 

And the convent garden lieth cold beneath the winter’s snow. 

Yet from southern lands there sigheth even now the spring’s low breath ; 

Light is shining out of darkness, life is being born of death. 

Other flowers the earth shall yield thee ; other eyes shall look in thine ; 

And the Sisters’ even-song shall float to other ears than mine; 

Sweet south winds shall haunt the garden; summer suns shall gild the 
shore ;— 

- But to me, for all my longing, such a day shall come no more. 


Hucu Lynpsay. 
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T a time when the war of secession had left the South in a 

condition which appeared to render an exclusively literary 
life a hopeless impossibility, Mr. Hayne immured himself in the 
woods of Georgia, and gave himself wholly to his pen. Perhaps this 
was the most convincing method he could have adopted of testifying 
by acts to his poetic mascitur, for ‘it was striking an audacious chal- 
lenge-blow on the very shield of Fate, and probably none but a poet 
would have dared it. Doubtless, the struggle’ which succeeded was 
passionate, fierce, often bitter, sometimes despairing ; one finds traces 
of all this along the music of these verses. It is pleasant now to 
open Legends and Lyrics with the knowledge that the darkest of his — 
conflict is over, and that in the growing light of appreciation his by- 
past shadow will show only like a dark calyx. through which the 
poet’s rose of fame is bursting. 

We wish to ease our mind in the beginning of the only material 
quarrel we have to pick with Mr. Hayne; and, for the double pur- 
pose of setting forth our casus belli, and of showing the reader what 
manner of work Mr. Hayne can do in the most difficult of poetic 
forms, we quote the sonnet addressed 


TO WILLIAM MORRIS. 


In some fair realm unbound of time or space, 

Where souls of all dead May-times, with their play 

Of blissful winds, soft showers and bird-notes gay, 

Make mystic music in the flower-bright place, 

Yea, there, O poets! radiant face to face, 

Keen heart to heart, beneath the enchanted day 

Ye met, each hearkening to the other’s lay 

With rapt, sweet eyes, and thoughts of Old-World grace. 
“Son,” saith the elder bard, ‘‘ when thou wert born, 

So yearned toward thine my spirit’s fervency, 

Flamelike its warmth on thy deep soul was shed; 

Hence the ripe blood of England’s lustier morn 

Of song burns through thee ; hence alone on thee 

Fall the rich bays which bloomed round Chaucer’s head!” 


This sonnet was written on reading the “L’Envoy” in the third 
volume of Morris’s Larthly Paradise. Now—though Mr. Hayne is 
by no means the only person who has likeffed William Morris to 
Geoffrey Chaucer — the enthusiastic belief that the spirit of the older 
poet has come to shine again in the later one, has never been more 
tenderly and reverently embodied than in this lovely sonnet; but, 
protesting that we owe some keen delights to Mr. Morris, we totally 
dissent from the opinion that there is at bottom any such resemblance 
betwixt him and Chaucer as to entitle him to any sonship or heirship 
of the latter. Moreover, we believe that this theory involves far more 
than a mere critical estimate of the likeness or unlikeness of two 
poets ; nay, we are sure that Mr. Hayne and all modern poets would 
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do well to drink much of Chaucer and little of Morris. For—to in- 
dicate briefly some points of contrast — how does the spire of hope 
spring and upbound into the infinite in Chaucer ; while, on the other 
hand, how blank, world-bound and wearying is the stone fagade of 
hopelessness which rears itself uncompromisingly behind the gayest 
pictures of William Morris! Chaucer is eager, expectant. To-day 
is so beautiful, perhaps tomorrow will be more beautiful: life is 


: young, who knows ?—he seems to cry, with splendid immeasurable 


confidence in the reserved powers of nature and of man. But Morris 
does not hope: there is, there will be, nothing new under the sun. 
Tomorrow? that may not come; if it does it will be merely to-day 
revamped ; therefore let us amuse ourselves with the daintiest that art 
and culture can give: this is his essential utterance. 

Again, how openly-joyful is Chaucer ; how secretly melancholy is 
Morris! Both it is true are full of sunshine ; but Chaucer’s is spring- 
sunshine ; Morris’s is autumn. Chaucer’s falls, upon bold mountain 
sides where are rocks, lithe grasses, and. trees with big lusty boughs 
and juicy leaves ; where the wild motions 6f nature, from spring-winds 
to leaping fawns, are artlessly free and unspeakably blissful ; and yet 
where all other forms, whether of monstrous, terrible or wicked, are 
truly revealed. Morris’s, on the other hand, is a late, pleasant, golden- 
tinted light (with just the faintest hint of a coming chill of twilight in 
it), falling upon an exquisitely wrought marble which lies half-buried 
in the sand, and which, Greek as it is, dainty as it is, marvellous as it 
is, is nevertheless a fragment of a ruin. Chaucer rejoices as only 
those can who know the bound of good red blood through unobstructed 
veins, and the thrilling tingle of nerve and sinew at amity ; and who 
can transport this healthy animalism into their unburdened minds, and 


spiritualise it so that the mere drawing of breath is at once a keen 


delight and an inwardly-felt practical act of praise to the God of a 
strong and beautiful world. Morris too has his sensuous element, but 
it is utterly unlike Chaucer’s ; it is di/ettante, it is amateur sensualism ; 
it is not strong, though sometimes excessive, and it is nervously 
afraid of that satiety which is at once its chief temptation and its 
most awful doom. 

‘Again, Chaucer lives: Morris dreams. Chaucer, for all the old- 
world tales he tells, yet tells them with the mouths and manners of 
his living time, and so gives us a picture of it like life itself. 
Morris stands between his people and his readers, interpreting his 
characters, who all advance to the same spot on the stage, eommu- 
nicate fer him in the same language, the same dialect, the same tone, 
then glide away with the same dreamy mechanism. ‘The Canterbury 
Zales is simply a drama with somewhat more of stage direction than 
is common ; but the Zarthly Paradise is a reverie, which would hate 
nothing so much as to be broken by any collision with that rude 
actual life which Chaucer portrays. 

And finally —for the limits of this paper forbid more than the 
merest indication of a few of the many points of contrast between 
these two — note the faith that shines in Chaucer and the doubt that 
darkens in Morris. Has there been any man since St. John so 
lovable as “the Persoune”? or any sermon since that on the Mount 
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so keenly analytical, so pathetic, so deep, so pitiful, so charitable, so 
brotherly, so pure, so manly, so faithful, so hopeful, so sprightly, so 
terrible, so childlike, so winning, so utterly loving, as “The Persoune’s 
Tale”? But where (it is enough to ask the question in such a con- 
nection) in all that William Morris has written may one find, not 
indeed anything like the Persoune and his tale, for that would be too 
much to ask — there is no man since Shakspeare who has been at all 
capable of hat — but anything even indicating the conception of the 
possibility of such a being as the Persoune? To this height, to this 
depth, neither William Morris nor any other man has reached since 
Dan Chaucer wrote. Let us Shakspeare-worshippers not forget that 
Chaucer lived two centuries earlier than Shakspeare, and had to deal 
with a crude poetic language which Shakspeare found a magnificent 
song-instrument, all in tune and ready to his hand. Let us not forget 
that Shakspeare is first poet and Chaucer second poet, and that these 
two repose alone, apart, far, far above any spot where later climbers 
have sunk to rest. And this adjuration is here made with a particular 
and unequivocal solemnity, because of the conviction that we expressed 
in the outset of this subject, that the estimate of these two poets which 
would have them like enough to be father and son, involves deeper 
matter than mere criticism. For if it be true that William Morris is 
Chaucer in modern guise; if it be true that by virtue of this nine- 
teenth-century dress, Chaucer, the glowing, actual man and lover and 
poet and priest and man’s brother, is changed into Morris, the aimless 
sunset-dreamer of old beautiful dreams ; if Chaucer’s hope is in five 
hundred years darkened to Morris’s thin-veiled despair, Chaucer's joy 
to Morris’s melancholy, €haucer’s faith to Morris’s blank, Chaucer’s 
religion to Morris’s love-vagueness ; if, we say, it be possible that 
five centuries have wrought Chaucer, that is life, into Morris, that 
is a dream-of-the-past: then, in God’s name, with all reverence, what 
will five more centuries do to us? A true Hindu life-weariness (to 
use one of Novali’s marvellous phrases) is really the atmosphere 
which produces the exquisite haze of Morris’s pictures. Can any 
poet — and we respectfully beg Mr. Hayne to think upon this view 
of the matter, being emboldened to do so by our regard for his 
devotion to letters and for his achievements in that behalf — can any 
poet, we say, shoot his soul’s arrow to its best height, when at once 
bow and string and muscle and nerve are slackened in this vaporous 
and relaxing air, that comes up out of the old dreams of fates that 
were false and of passions that were not pure? 

In convincing testimony that this question must be answered in 
the negative, any careful reader of Legends and Lyrics will observe 
that it is precisely when Mr, Hayne escapes out of this influence that 
he is at his best. Compare for example Mr. Hayne’s treatment of 
the “Wife of Brittany” with the unnamed sonnet on page 55, which 
we shall presently quote. The “Wife of Brittany” is a legend 
founded upon the plot of the “Frankeleine’s Tale” of Chaucer. 
Now in Chaucer’s time this was a practical poem ; many men had 
not really settled in their minds whether it was right to break even a 
criminal oath, made in folly. But the plot is only conceivable as a 
thing of the past, it belongs to the curiosities of history ; and although 
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Mr. Hayne has told the story with a thousand tender imaginings, 
with many charming graces of versification, with rare strokes of pathos, 
and with a final flow of lucid and silvery melody, yet the poem as a 
whole never reaches the artistic height attained by the sonnet to the 
mocking-bird. In the “Wife of Brittany” and in all similar artistic 
ventures Mr. Hayne will write under the disadvantage of feeling at 
the bottom of his heart that the passion of the poem is amateur 
passion, the terror of it amateur terror, and the whole business little 
more than a dainty titillation of the unreal. But in the sonnet how 
different! Here the yellow-jessamine, the bird, the vine-clumps, the 
odor, the bird-song, all are real ; they doubtless exist in their actual, 
lovely entities around Mr. Hayne’s home in the forest, and they have 
taken hold upon him so fairly that he has turned them into a poem 
. meriting his own description of the mocking-bird’s song: 


“A star of music in a fiery cloud.” 


Having thus spoken in the genuine hope of suggesting to Mr. 
Hayne’s mind a train of thought which might be serviceable to his 
genius, we proceed to remark that in Legends and Lyrics we find no 
polemical discussion, no “science,” no “progress,” no “ Comtism,” 
no rugged-termed philosophies, no devotionalism, no religiosity of 
any sort. Mindful only of grand phenomena which no one doubts — 
of fear, hope, love, patriotism, heaven, wife, child, mother, clouds, 
sunlight, flowers, water —these poems tinkle along like Coleridge’s 
hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 


That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a gentle tune. 


This last word indeed hints at what is one of the distinctive charac- 
teristics of all Mr. Hayne’s poetry. It is essentially, thoroughly, and 
charmingly tuneful. Ina time when popular poetry is either smug 
and pretty, or philosophically obscure and rhythmically rugged, this 
quality becomes almost unique. There is indeed nearly the same 
difference between poetry and culture-poetry that exists between music 
and counterpoint-music. Culture-poetry, like counterpoint-music, is 
scarcely ever satisfactory to the ear; it is not captivating with that 
indescribable music which can come out of the rudest heart, but which 
cannot come out of the most cultivated head. This feature alone 
would suffice to separate the book before us from the great mass of 
utterances which polished people who are not poets are daily pouring 
upon the air. 

We should like to illustrate Mr. Hayne’s faculty by quoting entire 
his “ Firé-Pictures,” a poem which in point of variety and delicacy of 
fancy is quite the best of this collection, and in point of pure music 
should be placed beside Edgar Poe’s “ Bells.” Of course, to one who 
has warmed his winters by nothing more glorious than coal; to one 
who has never sate in dreamful mood and watched the progress of a 
great hickory fire from the fitful fuliginons beginning thereof, through 

the white brilliance of its prime and the red glory of its decline, unto 
the ashen-gray death of the same, this poem is unintelligible ; but to 
one who has, its fancies and its music will come home with a thousand 
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hearty influences. We regret that it is too long to quote here. It is 
a poem to be read aloud ; a true recifative. The energy of its move- 
ments, the melody of its metres, the changes of its rhythm, the variety 
of its fancies, the artistic advance to its climax, particularly the man- 
agement of its close, where at one and the same time, by the devices 
of onomatopeia and of rhythmical imitation, are doubly interpreted 
the sob of a man and the flicker of a flame so perfectly that sob, 
flicker, word, rhythm, each appears to represent the other, and to 
be used convertibly with the other in such will-o’-wisp transfigurations 
as quite vanish in mere description; all these elements require for 
full enjoyment that the actual music of the poem should fall upon the 
ear. 

Some of the changes of rhythm above referred to merit especial 
mention, and start some considerations which we regret the limits of ' 
this paper will not allow us to pursue. Suffice it here to remark that 
whenever an English-speaking person grows unusually solemn or in- 
tense he instinctively resorts to the iambic rhythm for expression. 
Note, for instance, how in number II. at the close the change from 
the trochees to the two iambi “aspire! aspire!” at once represents 
the intensity of the situation and the broken fitfulness of the strug- 
gling flame ; or, again, in that fine scene of number IV., where the 
zambi “ dark-red like blood” give the reader a sudden wrench from 
the trochaic flow as if they plucked him by the sleeve to compel him. 
to stop.a second on the thought ; or, again, most notable of all, in 
number VI., where from the words “a stir, a murmur deep” to the 
close of the picture the zaméz present the agony and the glory of the 
martyr. With these three exceptions the entire poem is in trochees, 
and is an admirable example of the music which can be made with 
those elements. Return to number IX. of this poem, from 


Like a rivulet rippling deep, 
Through the meadow-lands of sleep, 


to its close is, in point of pure trochaic music, of rare excellence. We 
desire, however, to call Mr. Hayne’s attention to a fault of tone which 
occurs in this picture, and in another of the poems of this book. 
Where the lines run: 


Though the lotos swings its stem 
With a lulling stir of eaves, 

Though the lady-lily /aves 

Coy feet in the crystal waves, 

And a silvery undertune 

From some mystic wind-song prieves, 


“leaves” of course is intended to rhyme with “ grieves,” four lines 
down, and “laves” with “waves”; but “laves” is the next rhyme- 
tone to “leaves,” and this proximity renders it obnoxious to two 
objections. One is, that it leaves the reader for a moment in doubt 
whether “laves” is really intended to rhyme, with “leaves ”’— a doubt 
which interferes with the reader’s enjoyment as long as it lasts. The 
other and stronger objection is, that the immediate juxtaposition of 
the slightly-varying rhyme-tones “leaves” and “laves” gives the ear 
the same displeasure which the eye suffers from two shades of the 
same color in a lady’s dress — both tones seem faded. 
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The faults of “ Fire-Pictures” are faults which we detect in all Mr. 
Hayne’s poetry ; and as they are remediable, we call his attention to 
them with all the more vigor. They are of two classes. First, we 
observe a frequently-recurring /apsus of thought, in which Mr. Hayne 
falls into trite similes, worn collocations of words and commonplace 
sentiments. To have these hackneyed couples of words and ideas 
continually popping in upon us out of Mr, Hayne’s beautiful things, 
is to suffer the chagrin and the anguish of that hapless man who in the 
hot summer rushes afar from toil and trouble across the ocean into a 
distant land, and there in the heavenly weather, while idly wandering 
down some wild and lovely glen, given up to all tender meditations, 
suddenly, on pushing aside a great frond of fern, comes bump upon 
the smug familiar faces of Smith, Jones and Brown, whom he had 
left amid the hot grind of the street, and whose presence immediately 
transports him back to the. sweaty moil of stocks, bacon and dry- 
goods. Such expressions are: “changing like a wizard-thought,” 
or “like a charmed thought,” or “like a Protean thought,” and others 
in “ Fire-Pictures.” More notable still in this respect is the poem 
“ Renewed.” ‘The first four lines of this poem are so entirely com- 
monplace that they are quite sufficient to throw any reader off the 
scent arid cause him to abandon the piece; yet the very next four 
are exceedingly beautiful, with all the clear and limpid music of 
Mr. Hayne’s style, and with a bright change in the rhythm which is 
full of happy effects. Witness: 


RENEWED. 


Welcome, rippling sunshine ! 
Welcome, joyous air! 
Like a demon-shadow 
Flies the gaunt Despair ! 
Heaven through heights of happy calm 
Its heart of hearts uncloses, 
To win earth's answering love, in balm, 
Her blushing thanks, in roses !— &e. 


The second fault to which we wish to call Mr. Hayne’s attention is 
diffuseness, principally originating in a lavishness and looseness of 
adjectives. Whatever may be said of Edgar Poe’s theory of the im- 
possibility of a long poem, or that all long poems are merely series 
of short poems connected by something that is not poetry, it may at 
Jeast with safety be asserted that in a time when trade has lengthened 
life by shortening leisure, the ideal of the lyric poem is a brief, 
sweet, intense, electric flashing of the lyric idea in upon the hurrying 
intelligence of men, so that the vivid truth may attack even an un- 
-willing retina, and perpetuate itself thereupon even after the hasty 
eyelid has closed to shut out the sight. Now, either a free or an in- 
exact use of adjectives.is a departure from this ideal, not only be- 
cause it impairs the strength of the articulate idea, but because it so 
far cumbers the whole poem as, if the fault extends throughout, to 
render it too long to be readable by many, of those whom all true 
poets desire to reach. Notable instances of Mr. Hayne’s dereliction 
in this regard may be found in his frequent and often inexact employ- 
ment of the words “cordial,” “weird,” and “fairy” in these poems. 
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One can easily trace the manner in which this vice escapes the poet’s 
attention. Busied with some central idea, and hurried by the passion 
of creating, he will not hesitate for a descriptive in some minor 
phrase, but dashes down the first term that occurs, if it will but 
answer tolerably, so that presently, from habit, a certain favored few 
adjectives come to understand, as it were, that this duty is expected 
of them, and get trained to stand by and help whenever the poet’s 
mind is fatigued or hurried. 

Perhaps the nearest approaches to the ideal of lyric poetry in this 
book are the invocation to the wife with which it conmnences —as it 
were, grace before meat—and the poem called “A Summer Mood,” 
based on a line from Thomas Heyward: “ Now, by my faith, a grue- 
some mood for summer.” . From the latter we quote a line out of the 
third verse and the last three verses :— 


The sunshine mocks the tears it may not dry, 


The field-birds seem to twit us as they pass, 
With their small blisses, piped so clear and loud: 
The cricket triumphs o’er us in the grass 5 

And the lark glancing beam-like up the cloud, 


Sings us to scorn with his keen rhapsodies ; 

Small things and great unconscious, tauntings bring 
To edge our cares, whilst we, the proud and wise, 
Envy the insect’s joy, the birdling’s wing ! 


And thus for evermore, till time shall cease, 

Man’s soul and Nature’s—each a separate sphere — 
Revolves, the one in discord, one in peace, 

— And who shall make the solemn mystery clear? 


The stanza of this poem in which “the field-birds twit us as they 
pass, with their small blisses,” is a genuine snatch caught from out 
the sedges of a Southern field, where we doubt not Mr. Hayne has 
often strolled or lain, companioned only by the small crooked-Highted 
sparrow, whose whistle, so keen that it amounts to a hiss, seems to 
have suggested the very sibillations of the s’s so frequently occurring. 

In “In Utroque Fidelis ” is beautifully blended a tone of tranquil 
description with that of a passionate love-song. A lover about to be 
off to the wars has stolen at midnight to snatch a farewell glance at 
the home of his beloved. ‘The following four verses show something 
of the art of the poem :— 


I waft a sigh from this fond soul to thine, 

A little sigh, yet honey-laden, dear, 

With fairy freightage of such hopes divine 

As fain would flutter gently at thine ear, 
And entering find their way 

Down to the heart so veiled from me by day. 


In dreams, in dreams, perchance thou art not coy; 
And one keen hope more bold than all the rest 
May touch thy spirit with a tremulous joy, 
And stir an answering softness in thy breast. 

O sleep, O blest eclipse! 
What murmured word is faltering at her lips? 
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Still, breathless still! No voice in earth or air: 

I only know my delicate darling lies, 

A twilight lustre glimmering in her hair, 

And dews of peace within her languid eyes: 
Yea, only know that I 

Am called from love and dreams perhaps to die, 


Die when the heavens are thick with scarlet rain, 

And every time-throb ’s fated: even there 

Her face would shine through mists of mortal pain, 

And sweeten death like some incarnate prayer. 
Hark! ’Tis the trumpet’s swell! 

O love, .O dreams, farewell, farewell, farewell ! 


In the particular of tranquil description, however, some good work 
occurs in the ode to “Sleep.” Witness the following extracts, which 
form the beginning and the end of the poem :— 


Beyond the sunset and the amber sea, 
To the lone depths of ether, cold and bare, 
Thy influence, soul of all tranquillity, 
Hallows the earth and awes the reverent air. 
#éThen woo me here amid these flowery charms ; 
Breathe on my eyelids, press thine cages lips 
Close to mine own, enfold me in thine arms, 
And cloud my spirit with thy sweet eclipse ; 

b And while from waning depth to depth I fall, 
Down-lapsing to the utmost depths of all, 
Till wan forgetfulness, obscurely stealing, 
Creeps like an incantation on the soul,— 
And o’er the slow ebb of my conscious life 
Dies the thin flush of the last conscious feeling,— 
And, like abortive thunder, the dull roll 
Of sullen passions ebbs far, far away,— 
O Angel! loose the chords which cling to strife, 
Sever the gossamer bondage of my breath, 
And let me pass, gently as winds in May, 
From the dim realm which owns thy shadowy sway, 
To thy diviner sleep, O sacred Death! 


We would like to praise “Glaucus” for the fine spirit-of-green- 
ledves which makes the poem so dainty and shady and cool. We 
would like, too, to discuss with Mr. Hayne whether the climacteric 
point in the tale of the “ Wife of Brittany,”— which is the moment 
when the Wife meets Aurelian for the purpose of performing her 
dreadful promise —does not need a more dramatic accentuation to 
relieve it from the danger of anti-climax to which this wonderfully 
smooth narrative is liable at that point. We could wish further to 
commend the admirably harmonised tone of “ Prexaspes,” where the 
words seem at once hot, wan, cruel and wicked; and the elegant 
rendering of Aéthra, which is quite the most artistically told tale in 
the book; and the reverent piety which shines in the final offering 
to the poet’s mother; and many other things. But this paper has 
already reached its limit. We may be permitted in closing it to 
observe that already, since the publication of Legends and Lyrics, 
other poems of Mr. Hayne’s have appeared, as for example the two 
“Forest Pictures” in the, AMantic Monthly, which exhibit a growing 
strength and more vigorous realism in his poetic faculty ; and we 
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venture to express the hope that his pen may yet embody the pretty 
fancy of his poem called — 


THE NEST. 


At the poet’s life-core lying, 
Is a sheltered and sacred nest, 
Where, as yet unfledged for flying, 
His callow fancies rest — 


Fancies and thoughts and feelings 

Which the mother Psyche breeds, s 
And passions whose dim revealings 

But torture their hungry. needs. 


Yet there cometh a summer splendor 
When the golden brood wax strong, 

And, with voices grand or tender, 
They rise to the heaven of song. 


SIDNEY LANIER. 


UNCLE SAM’S SITES. 


ae recent Hight of a person claiming to be the Governor 

of Louisiana, to the New Orleans Custom-house, where 
he took sanctuary while awaiting the aid of the President, and 
the comments of the press on this singular hegira, have opened a 
question of great moment, on the nature and bearings of which we 
should have, not hastily formed notions, but deliberate convictions. 
A portion of the press has asserted the strange proposition that this 
flight to the Custom-house was “a flight into foreign territory,” and 
that while there “he was no more in the’State of Louisiana than Don 
Carlos would be in Spain if he sought refuge in the fortress of Gib- 
altars .). .y. Chancellor Kent italicises the following “compendious 
declaration: ‘The State governments have no jurisdiction. in places 
ceded to the United States.’ . . . . When a person is in a Custom- 
house, he is not bound by the laws of the State, because he is not 
within the State ; and for the same reason, when there, he can not 
exercise any civil or political privileges under the laws of the State.” 

So according to this authority, we can “leave our own to stand on 
foreign ground,” or, in other words, indulge in the luxury of foreign 
travel by simply going to the post-office or custom-housé. 

To go abroad on a legal fiction, is about as novel and unsatisfac- 
tory as it is to have the soil and jurisdiction of Louisiana bespeckled 
with as many patches of foreign territory as Uncle Sam may acquire 
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and use for custom-house, post-office, or war purposes ; and I beg leave 
to offer against the theory a protest, and a few scraps of food for 
future thought on the subject, especially as I have at present neither 
the leisure nor the mood for elaborate discussion, and as the sword 
is now and here more potent than reason. 

The association of States called the United States acquires and 
holds property in a State, as will be seen, say in New York or Louis- 
iana, just as any other proprietor does ; and appears in court to sue, 
and, if it choose, be sued, just as any other person does ; and, in- 
deed, as to these matters, Uncle Sam in his great white palace has 
no advantage over Uncle Tom in his lowly cabin. 


Tue LORDSHIP OF THE SOIL. . 


Before the union of States was, the separate States WERE ; and 
the former, with the constitution of government, must have sprung 
from the creative and delegating will of the latter. 

New York declares [see her Constitution, Article I., §11]: “The 
people of this State, in their right of sovereignty, are deemed to pos- 
sess the original and ultimate property in and to all lands within the 
jurisdiction of this State.” j 

Judge Kent [1v. Com. 424.] states the American law and doctrine 
on this subject as follows: “ The State steps in place of the feudal 
lord, by virtue of its sovereignty, as the original and ultimate pro- 
prietor of all the lands within its jurisdiction.” 

See also the Constitution of Virginia, ¢e¢ ads. 


CONDITIONAL GRANTS. 


The State generally cedes to the United States [not to the Govern- 
ment | the use and jurisdiction of and over the site federally required 
—the good faith of equal leagued powers being the guaranty of proper 
use, and of non-abuse ; added to which “the. . . States guaranty 
to every State... . arepublican. ... government,” which means 
the entire control of her people and soil. 

Publicists, and all honorable minds, recognise in these guaranties 
a higher sanction than constitutions possess, to wit, the sacred honor 
of States, pledged before God and man, and backed by the u/tima ratio 
regum. - 

par seen at least one hundred and fifty Acts of New York [see 
Rey. Stat. 1859], most if not all of which contain something like the 
following —the Act concerning the site of the Brooklyn Navy-yard: 
“The United States are to retain such use and jurisdiction so long as 
the said tract shall be applied to the defence and safety of the said 
State and no longer.” 

The Act as to the site of the arsenal at Watervliet says: “so long 
as the said tract shall be applied to the use of providing for the 
defence and safety of the said State, and no longer.” 

We already see then that the federal tenure is only a holding with 
the authority and for the use of the State. 

The Picayune’s idea seems to be, that New York has mottled her- 
self with federal spots, and that like the leopard she cannot ¢hange 
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them; Uncle Sam with Briarean hands holding her and her sisters 
“in sweet communion joined,” and using the said spots — ceded onl 
for her “defence and safety’’— for the fastening of his indissolublée 
chains, so that if he choose he can torture her into dying agonies, and 
then murder her for struggling to be free. 

Let any one that desires to investigate this subject, look at the 
statutes thereon of Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
South Carolina, Alabama, ef ads. 


MERE OWNERSHIP 


of sites as property seems to be, in all these States, acquired in the 
usual way, so that Uncle Sam is placed on the same footing with any 
other avunciflar kinsman ; ¢. g. South Carolina, by the Act of Dec. 19, 
1805, provisoed that the United States before taking possession of 
certain cessions, should “pay due compensation to the owners.” 
Massachusetts spoke dem sonans. Pennsylvania, for very many of 
the early years of the Union, would only cede use and occupation, 
reserving soi and jurisdiction. How her law stands now I know not. 

In many cases the State exempts the United States as owner from 
taxation of the ceded property — a favor it only grants to other owners 
out of grace, and for public good. 

Moreover, in many Acts the resolutory condition is expressed that 
the use and jurisdiction must be for the purposes contemplated or 
the subject of the cession be given up. 


JURISDICTION OVER: SUCH SITES. 


New York seems to give the United States judicial jurisdiction in 
a greater or less degree, as may be required. It may be plenary in 
some cases ; é. g. over forts and in navy-yards. Probably she thinks 
her limitations and the resolutory conditions aforesaid may be vindi- 
cated by the sword; for she declares that “the sovereignty and 
jurisdiction of this State extend to all places within the boundaries 
thereof, . . . but the extent of such jurisdiction over places that have 
been or may be ceded to the United States shall be qualified by the 
terms of such cession.” She also makes it “the duty of the Governor, 
and of all subordinate officers, to maintain and defend her sovereignty 
and jurisdiction.” [See Const. and Rev. Stat. of N. Y.] 

MassaCHUSETTS, in ceding Castle Island, Boston harbor, in 1798, 
declared that “all civil and such criminal process as shall issue under 
the authority of this commonwealth . . . may be executed therein in 
the same way and manner as though this cession and consent had 
not been made and granted.” 

PENNSYLVANIA, in ceding Mud Island, under various conditions 
provides that “the jurisdiction of the State over said island in civil 
and criminal cases be the same as before the passage of the Act.” 

The late Sourn Carotina declared in 1805, in the cession of 
many forts and sites for forts, that “all process, civil and criminal, 
issued under the authority of this State..... shall and may be 
served and executed on any part of land, sites, forts and fortifications 
so ceded by this Act, and on any person or persons there being and 
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implicated in matters of law.” [See also her law of 17th Dec., 1816, 
and of zoth Dec., 1823.] 


Tue ConpitTions ACCEPTED. 


President Jefferson reported to Congress in 1806 “an Act of 
cession of the State of South Carolina of various forts and sites for 
forts in that State, on the conditions therein expressed.” 

The Federal Constitution provides for exclusive legislation by 
Congress over places purchased “dy the consent of the Legislature of the 
State,’ for “forts, arsenals, dockyard, and other needful buildings”; 
and the Act of Congress of March 2oth, 1794, provides for the Presi- 
dent receiving such cessions ; “or where such cessions shall not be 
made,” for “the purchase of such lands on behalf of the United 
States: provided that no purchase shall be made where such lands 
are the property of a State.” 

Volumes of such extracts could be given from all the pages of our 
history except perhaps the most recent, which I could only examine 
with disgust ; but the above may suffice to induce search and thought 
on the subject. 

As to general principles then, it seems: 

That the State became the successor, as to New York, of the 
British sovereignty, and as to Louisiana of the French, and as such 

held the eminent domain ; and that it is “the original and ultimate 
proprietor of all the lands within its jurisdiction.” 

That such property was originally under the sovereignty and eminent 
domain of the State, and was owned by a State citizen; that the 
eminent domain is still hers, and that the escheat would be to her as 
would be the reversion in lack of heirs. 

That it is acquirable for and by the United States [not for and by the 
Government] only “ by the consent of the Legislature of the State’’— that 
is to say, the sovereign commonwealth’s consent must be had, and 
that conditions and limitations can be imposed when the consent is 


given. . ‘ : 
That the associated States are the grantee, while the Government is 
not ; this having no power or even capacity to be such. , 


That they seem to hold as joint tenants, a trust primarily for the 
people, 7. ¢ the commonwealth, concerned. These technical terms 
come nearest to expressing the tenure. ; 

That the said property is to be held and used by “the United 
States” for certain purposes only, to wit, those of the Constitution ; 
notably “defence,” not attack, and “welfare,” not injury, insult, and 
destruction of liberty. 

That the holders and-users of this property have only a small, if 
any, part of an owner's right of disposal, this right being confined to 
the very few powers actually written in the Constitution, these limiting. 
to a very narrow scope alike the use and the jus disponendi. If the 
United States were sovereign and owner, nothing could prevent their 
selling custom-houses, arsenals, forts, &c., to foreign powers. 

And, finally, that the Government is only a creation of the people, 
while the officials haye none but delegated powers ; the fathers always 
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calling these officials “ substitutes and agents,” so that “the Govern- 
ment” is but an agency, and the property it holds a trust. 

It foilows that the jurisdiction of the United States on the soil of 
New York is that of New York herself; her federally delegated 
powers being wielded by her and her sisters’ federal, instead of her 
State agents. 

Every word of history, constitutional law, and the ‘teachings of the 
fathers, support this view, and show the soil in question to be home 
soil in every, and foreign in no sense, 

If the custom-house site were foreign, could not a murderer, 
ravisher, traitor, or other malefactor, flee there, and — barring Uncle 
Sam’s comity — only be obtainable under an extradition treaty, which 
we at present have not, but which perhaps we should proceed to get? 
As treason to the States is now loyalty to Uncle Sam, a negotiation 
for it would be declined. 

REFLECTIONS. 


The reflecting mind must see that, as all there is of government in 
our country is the ruling of the people by themselves ; as “ the original and 
ultimate property ” of all.the land is theirs ; as the eminent domain, 
including the sites of custom-houses, post-offices, and even forts, navy- 
yards, &c., is theirs; as such places (as well as all other federal 
means) must be used only for the “defence ” of the people ; and as 
Louisiana is an integral part of such people, the sites in question can- 
not be foreign, but must be domestic territory. 


OnE Source oF RIGHT AND POWER 


only can exist in a republic, and that is “the people ”— self-existent, 
self-organised, self-governing — the commonwealth. If this fact were 
recognised, there would be no difference of opinion, no clashing of 
authority, no conflict of arms. Any one can appreciate this truth if 
he will reflect that a person, a corporation, and a State, all have the 
same kind of mental organisation. New York asa commonwealth, for 
instance, is distinct in name, distinct in people, distinct in organism, 
distinct in geography and boundaries, distinct as a body-politic, and 
necessarily distinct in soul or mind, and hence distinct in the per- 
ceptive faculties, reasoning powers, judgment and will, which must 
think, reason and judge for as well as govern and protect her people, 
and dispose of what to her belongs for her and their defence and 
welfare. There is then but one source of right and power, and the 
State and federal agencies are both from this source; hence it is 
mere baseless and unworthy punctilio that says to either State or 
federal officer: “Thus far and no farther!” A marshal should 
execute his process freely in the State-house, and a sheriff in the 
post-office. Why not? ‘They are both servants of one master. Did 
anybody ever hear of any trouble in New York, Pennsylvania, or 
Massachusetts, where the right to execute all civil and criminal 
process on such ceded places is reserved and freely exercised ? 

Even without such reservation such right must exist, unless ex- 
pressly waived or suspended ; for such cessions must be construed, 
in reference to the objects and motives of the parties making and 
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receiving the grants, with strict construction in favor of the grantor, 
especially a sovereign one. Moreover, it is presumable that original 
authority does no act tending to its abatement or destruction. 

In conclusion, I believe it will be found dy the people, if they ever 
come to serious ideas of reform, or dy the Gibbon of the great Republic: 

That sovereign jurisdiction in all things resides in the people, who 
politically exist and act only as States ; 

That the Federal .government holds only delegated powers, and is 
the agent of the said people, they as commonwealths being the only 
government of our country ; and 

That these could associate only by the exercise of their own wills ; 
that these wills must have continued in existence to complete the 
association, to carry it into effect, and to amend, or perchance 
abolish, the terms of union that they had agreed upon ; and that the 
individuals, in which those wills reside, do necessarily now exist with 
as much independence in being and action as so many associated 
men. 

B. J. SAGE, JR. 


FANNY’S FORTUNE. 


CuaPTeER I. 


8 i HERE was a neat, thick packet of letters, written by the girl 

he loved best, found among the possessions of a certain young 
midshipman called Philip Ainsleigh, U.S. N., after his death. He 
was drowned while out in a little sail-boat along-shore with a merry 
party. His ship was homeward bound after a three-years cruise, 
and he was about to return to three women whose love centred in 
him—his young sister, his widowed mother, and his little lady-love. 
He was a fine, manly fellow, handsome, generous and full of promise; 
and by that fatal accident, or Providence — the capsizing of the boat 
which carried him under with it—the hopes of many hearts were 
shipwrecked too. 

Out of the midshipman’s pocket, when his body was recovered to 
be given again to the sea with solemn burial-services, were taken two 
other letters written by the same girlish hand. The writer received 
all her letters again, and on a certain occasion in her after-life she 
burned the neat, well-kept packet of the letters she had lovingly 
written the dead boy during his three-years absence ; but she never 
burned these two that had felt the last struggle of the gallant heart 
against which they lay—these two, faded and creased and once 
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soaked in salt sea-water. She folded these in a paper and kept 
them. The paper enclosed also a lock of curly dark hair, and on it 
her hand traced two lines of Miss Rossetti’s — two lines so real and 
sad and passionate to the girl as she wrote them :— 


“Philip with the merry life in lip and curl, 
Philip, my playfellow, drowned in the sea.” 


This was the first letter —the first she had ever written him :— 


UNDER OUR TREE, THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 

My Dear Phil:—You cannot imagine how changed it is, as you 
never were in any sad place that was without you. We all miss you 
always — Cousin Honora and little Ernestine and I, even the dogs 
and servants, and all the boys and girls. Every one talked about 
you, and wished to see you at the picnic the other day. I went with 
the Mays, and I believe Cousin Honora wondered at me for going off 
so gaily, in my pink ribbons, laughing with the rest. I believe she 
thinks I owe great duties to the ring you gave me, and to our 
engagement, though she smiled at us when you told her of it before 
you left. “Engaged! Fanny is only fourteen!” Dear Phil, I 
missed you, indeed I did, for all my laughing and dancing so long. 
But I do not feel about you as Cousin Honora does; she is so afraid 
of the sea, and there is such paz in her dear clear eyes sometimes 
when we talk of it all. What I think of is your home-coming, when 
I shall have learned so much, and grown so much better, and am 
seventeen years old and ready to marry you. To think how we used 
to play being married and keeping house when we were such babies ! 
I was such a sad, wee bit of a thing when your father brought me to 
his home, a little orphan child ; and such a far-away cousin, no one 
would have thought it his duty to take charge of me but himself. 
And you first taught me that I was naturally merry and affectionate ; 
aud oh! what happy old days we have had together here. Ernestine 
was a little baby then, and she is growing into such a bright, wise 
little girl now. She is very fond of her book now, and studies much 
harder than she did, because she wants to learn how to write brother 
Phil a nice letter. What names you and I used to invent to interest 
her in her alphabet! Doubled up a, and f making a bow, curly c, 
and crooked s, g with a tail and round o. _And how we two exulted 
together over o-x ox and i-n in! The lessons are so much soberer, 
without my fellow-teacher to help and illustrate. Cousin Honora sits 
sewing in the window, the canary sings in his cage, and Ernestine 
with her flossy head above the book on my knee reads soberly, “And 
Tom saw by the door a lit-tle kit-ten on the cold steps.” She stops 
to' look and say, “ Does brother Phil know I am six years old now?” 
She asks that very often, as her birthday came since you left. She 
is very proud of her new reader and her six years. _ 

What a plain stupid letter to spin out for you! But there is 
nothing new to write about. You can tell me all about the ship, and 
who you like on board, and everything that is about you. Cousin 
Honora will write to you to-day also. Good-bye. She has some 
messages for you; I have left them to her. Your loving 

: Fanny. 
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The other letter was the last he had received, and was written 
about three years later. It was a very short, loving little letter, very 
womanly and tender. It had a few cheery words to say about his 
mother and little Ernestine, and an old playfellow or two ; a doubt, 
half tenderness, half humility, about her fitness’ to be a wife at seven- 
teen, and was signed, like the other, “‘ Your loving Fanny.” 

And Midshipman Philip Ainsleigh was drowned, just on the eve of 
his home-coming. These two letters, and the curl, and a few of his 
letters to her, were things that Fanny Vincent sighed over years and 
years after; things that called a tear to the bright eyes sometimes, 
though many people thought her too unromantic ever to recall a dead 
sorrow in her prosperous after-life. 

Fanny’s seventeen bonny, untroubled years were over, her first 
love dead, and her life’s history had a page turned. She wept and 
sorrowed heartily for a time. She was of a sincere, loving nature, and 
Philip had been her darling ever since he had first welcomed and 
loved her, coming as a little orphan child to her cousin’s home. Her 
cousin Honora, who had been a mother to her for years, was one of 
the gentlest and most unselfish of women. Her own grief for her son 
did not blind her to the fact that Fanny was sadly changed from the 
pretty, cheerful girl she had been, to a pale, listless little creature, 
quiet and morbidly sad ; and she insisted, with gentle urgency, on 
Fanny’s accepting an invitation to visit some friends who lived in one 
of the Atlantic cities. So Fanny kissed her cousin Honora and little 
Ernestine, and went away to make her first appearance in a gay world. 

She did not return for three months; Philip had then been dead 
nearly ten, and she seemed, though changed, recovered from her 
grief. She was quieter, handsomer, with a new coldness and reserve 
about her. She corresponded with some of her friends in the city, 
but said little of her letters, and she never seemed like her impulsive, 
affectionate self with any one but little Ernestine. When something 
over a year had passed since Philip’s death, she told her cousin 
Honora that she had promised to be married. Her small property 
was her own at eighteen, and no one said her nay. 

The wooer of little Fanny Vincent was a wealthy gentleman, fifty 
years old, living in the city she had visited. He was kindly, courteous, 
fine-looking ; and while Fanny had turned carelessly away from 
younger suitors, he had pleased her taste. Moreover, she had a love 
of the world, of wealth and luxury, and Mr. Greyson’s dollars were 
counted by the hundred thousand. He had never been married, but 
had a widowed sister to order his fine establishment. Perhaps when 
Fanny faltered out to him that poor little story of her past, he may 

_have answered her confidence with a tale of some early love of his 
own ; at any rate, Fanny did tell him candidly of her past sorrow, 
burned her ships behind her, and became at eighteen the wife of Mr. 
Richard Greyson. 


°°. _ CHaprter II. 


Rather in the suburbs of the city, a little set back in its terraced 
grounds from the street, stood a sombre, dark, large house. Heavy 
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iron gates shut up the well-kept avenue, and a high brick-wall sur- 
rounded the ample enclosure. It was at a front window, the curtains 
of which were not yet drawn, that Fanny Greyson sat looking out 
with an eager face. Her husband had insisted on her remaining at 
home on this chill December evening, and he himself had gone to 
meet the guest she expected with such loving impatience; so there 
she sat, looking handsome enough, but very eager and anxious, 
awaiting his return. 

Fanny had a happy life since her marriage, on the whole, in spite 
of some vexations. She was a careless yet generous creature ; she 
seldom reasoned, but her instincts were fine and just. She had a 
gracious way about her that won her many friends, and her enemies 
did not trouble her much. There was a queer mixture of dignity and 
reserve, frankness and suavity in her. Her husband liked her best 
in her teasing moods. He liked her petulance; he would give her 
anything to have her scold and beg for it, and he delighted in dis- 
playing her gifts and good qualities. Fanny sang in manya charity 
concert and attended many a ball merely to please him; and if 
sometimes it struck her with a sudden sting or pang that she was so 
exhibited, that perhaps there was a lack of delicacy in his boastful 
admiration for her, she smothered every outcry of pain and went her 
way. He did love her ; his devotion surrounded her as with a shield. 
There were members of his own family who might have struck at her 
had they dared, but he never let them dare. 

As Fanny looked, sitting at the window, a more classic face than 
hers might easily have been found. Her nose was audaciously pretty, 
but its outline was the very defiance of Greek symmetry ; her rose- 
tinted cheeks were roundly globed. The whole dignity of her beauty 
lay in the broad white brows, the large, soft, luminous brown eyes, 
and the mouth, expressive of all sweetness, not very small, perfectly 
shaped, and with lines both of good-humor and latent firmness about 
it. Fanny’s round white arms and throat gleamed from the lace in 
the neck and sleeves of: her heavy silk ; her listening head drooped 
sideways, and eyes looking out into the darkness, her shining hair so 
faultlessly arranged, complete the picture — a picture that found favor 
in the eyes of a young man who lounged at the fire. He was leaning 
back, a book between his fingers, regarding her from under his 
drooping eyelids with an air which expressed a certain impertinent 
admiration and intense self-satisfaction ; a look he would not have 
cared to bestow on Fanny Greyson before the light of her full, steady 
eyes ; but as Mrs. Greyson was wholly oblivious of his presence, her 
hnsband’s nephew, George St. Andrew, eyed her as superciliously as 
he chose. He did not like “Aunt Fanny” over-well ; indeed, George 
and his brother Austin had been taught by their mother to consider 
themselves the heirs of the wealthy old bachelor-uncle who had been 
their guardian, and they had not hailed the arrival of his young wife 
with very sincere joy. But George considered himself a judge of fine 
women and fine horses, and he was bestowing his flattering approval 
upon the lady three years his junior whom he called aunt. y 

Mrs. St. Andrew was sitting in a large easy-chair opposite her son ; 
a large, not unhandsome old woman, who idled away her long, weary 
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days without being much trouble to any one. She was essentially lazy, 
selfish and egotistical, like George her favorite son. She was nota 
strictly truthful person, but her little deceptions and hypocrisies were 
never malicious ; and given the ease, the servants, and the money she 
desired, she read her novels, drank her tea, humored her own small 
whims, and always spoke pleasantly to those about her, especially to 
Fanny, whom she disliked as much as she troubled herself to dislike 
any oné, because she was jealous of her. 

Fanny’s thoughts were far enough from sister-in-law or nephew as 
she sat listening and waiting. Cousin Honora was living now in the 
country with a married sister. She would not leave her sister to live 
with Fanny, though her young cousin had earnestly entreated her to ; 
but she had sent Ernestine at last, in reply to Fanny’s pleadings ; and 
on this evening she would arrive for a visit of a month or two, Fanny 
was pondering over the past as she waited ; but she had left the win- 
dow at last, with an impatient step, and had just struck a few hasty 
chords on the piano when the carriage-wheels were heard. She 
quitted her seat and ran to the door. George St. Andrew rose, and 
saw his aunt in the hall stoop in her shining silks and gather in her 
arms a slight, childish figure. Then she led her little guest in—a 
slight, demure being, with a delicate-featured, lovely face, and a 
quantity of shining golden hair. 

“Well, Silken-Hair, will you be introduced to me?” asked George 
St. Andrew, stooping and taking the little hand as he met the child’s 
inquiring eyes. 

“This is Mr. St. Andrew, Ernestine,” said Fanny. “He means to 
be very polite to you, and I am sure you are going to like him par- 
ticularly.” 

“JT am your most obedient servant, Mademoiselle,” said George, 
bowing profoundly. “What may I call you?” ; 

“Tam named Ernestine Ainsleigh,” said the little one, somewhat 
perplexed by this tall, whiskered young man, whose manner seemed 
doubtful to her, and whom she addressed with much grave dignity. 
She shook hands with Mrs. St. Andrew, answering some questions 
about her journey in a soft, pleasant voice that suited with her looks ; 
and then turning again to her cousin Fanny, asked her to take her up 
stairs. ; 

In a few days Ernestine became perfectly at home in this new 
house. Certainly she had never seen such splendors before, such 
paintings, such silver, such carpets, rooms so large and beautiful ; but 
she took to the Juxury and elegance about her with a simple ease that 
marked, her ladyhood. Fanny was devoted to her. Mr. Greyson 
petted the little fairy, as he called her, and her sweet childish dignity 
and simplicity won on all who knew her. She had one aversion, and 
her well-bred little efforts to conceal it were amusing; it was for 
George St. Andrew, who, singularly enough, was piqued by it, and 
made every exertion to win her fancy. He seated himself beside her 
once, as she sat on a sofa reading. Ernestine kept her place for a 
moment, and was then quietly slipping away, when he caught and 
detained her. Naturally a hot-tempered child, Ernestine’s color rose, 
and she made a little effort to get away, but finding it fruitless, her’ 
struggles ceased at once. 
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“You are rude, Mr. George,” she said, coldly. 

He laughed, and lifted his face —that handsome, red-and-white, 
insolent face. ; 

“Kiss me and Ill let you go,” he said. 

Kiss him! Women had called George handsome again and again. 
There was indeed a beauty of symmetry in his regular features, of 
color in his rich dark hair and eyes, his curling moustache and glow- 
ing cheek ; but that odd impulse which makes some children repel a 
bad man made Ernestine vehemently dislike the uplooking face. She 
turned away her head ; she was quite pale with anger, and spoke in 
a strangely gentle voice. 

“ Please let me go,” she said. “I dislike you very much.” 

George suddenly released her. 

“Well, Princess!” he said. ‘What do you think of me anyway ?”* 

“TI do not think you are a very polite gentleman,” said Ernestine, 
walking off to the door. George followed her with his eyes. 

“Ernestine !” he called, very beseechingly, “will you not talk to 
mea little? I have something to ask you.” 

She paused at the door. 

“Come and talk. I will tell you a secret and show you something 
very pretty.” 

“What is it?” asked Ernestine, who had the Mother-Eve inquisi- 
tiveness. 

“Something pretty — a picture.” 

“Won’t you touch me?” 

“ Not once.” 

She returned slowly and doubtfully, as if half regretting the com- 
promise with dignity, and asked, “ Where is it?” 

“You mustn’t tell. Promise!” 

“T won't tell.” 

“Look in this locket.” : 

She drew near and looked eagerly. He had opened a large locket 
which hung on his watch-chain, and disclosed a beautiful face. 

“Isn’t she pretty?’ he asked softly, smiling to himself at his suc- 
cess in enticing the child to him again. It was a point with George 
that no one of womankind should resist his will, and it absolutely 
pleased him to influence this mere child. 

“Very pretty. May I touch?” 

He gave the locket into her hand. 

“Do you love her?” she asked. 

Perhaps nobody would have believed it who knew him, but George 
suddenly blushed, and very red. He jerked the locket away and 
shut it up. 

“You little monkey! Don’t you tell anybody there is a lady in 
my locket. Stop! don’t be angry, Princess. Don’t go; I want to 
tell you about her. This beautiful lady is very sick.” 

“She looks fit to go to heaven,” said Ernestine. ‘ Will she die?” 

“Perhaps she will die,” said George, with a spasm, ag if of pain 
twitching his mouth; “but I doubt of her going to heaven,” he added, 
with an odd, bitter smile. ; 

“Is she not very good ?” 
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“Not very,” said George, coolly ; “but she is far better than I, 
poor dear! Princess, if she lives I think I will marry her ; and if 
she dies —she is not to die!” he cried, with sudden vehemence. 

“Mr. George,” said Ernestine, softly, after the abrupt silence, “I 
am very sorry about her.” And out of the woman’s pity in the 
childish heart she suddenly gave the kiss desired. It was the only 
willing kiss he ever had from her. 

Austin St. Andrew came to his uncle’s home at Christmas from 
college. He was a grave, quiet young fellow, and showed little 
affection to any member of the family. He was not so handsome as 
his brother, but he had the same commanding figure and dark com- 
plexion. His face was square-cut, well-featured, rather pale than 
flushed. ‘There was an air of reposeful power about him ; one felt 
‘ that a keen, evenly-judging mind looked out from the warm darkness 
of his eyes. He had a nobler intellect, but not so brilliant a manner 
as his brother, more true feeling and Jess sensuality. Any one would 
put confidence in Austin, a few people would love him; but his 
polite, grave manner had somewhere a sting of scorn in it. People 
felt instinctively that he believed in them and in nothing without the 
strongest proof. 

George and Austin weré not intimate, having few tastes in common. 
The elder was noticeably the mother’s favorite. To his uncle Austin 
was perfectly respectful, and Fanny he seemed really to like. He 
would sit by her side with an air of quiet satisfaction that pleased her 
as long as she would play or sing for him, and Fanny seemed to him 
always bright and pleasant. She certainly kept a charming house, 
and entertained all company with ease and elegance. Fanny at 
twenty-one was “the fashion” in a fashionable circle ; yet few who 
knew her as a charming hostess, as the belle of a ball, as the princess 
of sweet singers, would have known her as the gentle woman who 
bent with an odd feeling of almost maternal tenderness over the 
couch of little Ernestine, and looked upon the golden head and 
flushing cheek with loving eyes. Ernestine was only eight years 
younger than her cousin, but with her slight figure, her air of perfect 
simplicity, she still appeared like a very young child, and as such 
Fanny and every one else regarded her. ‘ 

It was a week or two since George had shown Ernestine the picture 
in his locket that he came in one evening looking paler than his wont, 
and called Ernestine back as she was ascending the stairs. 

“Stop, Princess, and say good-night. Come here ; I have news to 

tell you.” And then taking her little hand as he stood on the stairs, 
he said, “ My beautiful lady is dead.” 
- “Oh, Mr. George!” ‘The child’s accents were full of real distress, 
and her eyes began to fill. George stood silent a moment, and then 
kissed the little hand he held, and saying abruptly, “Good-night, 
little girl,” turned off and walked down the hall. 

Ermmestine watched him next day with pitying eyes. She did not 
really like Mr. George yet, but she was sorry for him; and he taxed 
her sympathy unmercifully by making her serve and pet him during 
the three or four days following while he remained at home. At the 
end of that time he roused himself, and went out gorgeously attired to 
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the opera, and thenceforward seemed to our little lady gayer, rosier 
and more disagreeable than ever. 

Austin St. Andrew first broke the pleasant family-circle gathered 
at Mr. Greyson’s that Christmas by his return to college. In the 
spring little Ernestine went back to her mother, and George and his 
mother took a summer-trip, leaving early in June. Changes passed 
over them all: The awful, the stupendous change that ends this 
visible life came suddenly to one: Mr. Greyson crossed the dark 
and rapid river of death in the sleep and silence of night. Fanny 
Greyson, not yet twenty-two years old, was left, young, beautiful and 
wealthy, the widow of the late capitalist Richard Greyson. 

The blow fell more heavily than most expected it to fall. She 
grieved passionately, for her nature was affectionate and her husband 
had been kind and true. So young, so cast adrift from all earthly ° 
ties, she felt very desolate. She insisted that her husband’s relatives 
should still make their home with her. With the exception of a few 
thousands to each of his nephews, Mr. Greyson had left everything 
to her. In event of her second marriage, indeed, the property was 
to be divided between his two nephews, and she was to have only 
ten thousand dollars, the sum she had brought him; but while she 
remained a widow—and it was not likely that she would do anything 
less sensible, as her sister-in-law remarked —the income of an estate 
worth some three hundred thousand dollars was her own, and if she 
died a widow she could will it as she pleased. 

Fanny was in her twenty-fourth year, having been already two years 
a widow, when she and Ernestine Ainsleigh entered Mrs. Greyson’s 
parlor-door again, one November evening, after a journey together. 


_ Cuapter III. 


Austin had been the topic under discussion with George St. An- 
drew and his mother, as they sat awaiting the arrival of Mrs. Grey- 
son and Ernestine. It was a source of great vexation to George that 
instead of settling down, as they had done, to receive from Mrs. Grey- 
son their place in her house, the expense of their horses, carriage and 
servants, which she maintained with her own, Austin had taken an 
independent course. He had bought George’s share in the old home- 
stead, and gone to farming there, in a poor way, not having capital 
enough to repair and thoroughly cultivate it, and yet determined not _ 
to sell it. George’s wrath rose every time he thought of it. 

“He can barely exist on the wretched old place ; and besides, he 
was born to be a student, not a farmer. And it doesn’t look well for 
him to go off in that style. I am deucedly ashamed to own him, too ; 
one doesn’t care to speak of a brother living like an owl in the desert. 
People will imagine we’ve hidden him off there because he’s mad or 
disreputable.” 

“Hush grumbling, George, do!” said his mother sharply. “ Listen ! 
Is that the carriage?” 

“No,” he answered, after a moment’s silence. “ Well, she’ll soon 
come. Confound it! if Uncle Dick had never seen her, we should 
have fared well. And the folly of a will like his! She will remain 
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a widow of course ; she has all the good the world can give. She 
can continue to lead the fashion as she has always done ; her house 
can be the centre of gayety, she can have endless admiration and 
plenty of sly flirtations. Zounds! she’s at liberty to be as fast as 
she pleases, just so she don’t marry!” 

“ She has not been attempting to lead the fashion just yet, at least,” 
says Mrs, St. Andrew, carelessly. 

“Wait till she begins!” George answers, with a low laugh. 
“Heigho! I wonder if that little Ernestine will have the spirit to be 
worth a gentle flirtation?” 

“She may be worth more. Fanny will certainly leave her every 
cent she has; she would give her the half of her kingdom this 
minute.” 

George whistled. “Thanks for the suggestion, madame ma mere,” 
he said, rising and stretching himself with a superb insolence of man- 
ner which his glance at the mirror seemed to fortify. It was not two 
minutes before Fanny Greyson and Ernestine Ainsleigh crossed the 
threshold. 

Ernestine was sixteen now, and had attained a’ graceful stature. 
Her features were delicate and regular, her eyes dark gray’and very 
beautiful, and her mouth sensitive, but not weak. Her laughter 
changed her face completely from the grave, not unattractive woman- 
liness of the look it bore in repose ; when she smiled, the dimpling 
cheeks, the shining eyes, her pretty laughing mouth and _ perfect 
teeth, the delicate complexion and golden hair, seemed all to bear 
the stamp of childhood still. 

George found it easy to like this fairy child ; and his devotion soon 
grew so apparent that Fanny began to open her big brown eyes and 
look on with interest. Few women have the strength of mind to re- 
frain from meddling in an incipient love-affair.‘ Fanny had the folly 
to speak with George St. Andrew on the subject. He confessed his 
“attachment.” Fanny knew him too superficially to know the evil in 
him, and she said, warmly : . 

“Tf you can win my little Ernst, George, don’t hurry her, but by- 
and-bye my husband’s nephew and my own darling will be welcome to 
all'I possess. Oh, it will be so right and fit! And you shall take half 
upon your wedding-day.” And so they fixed Ernestine’s fate between 
them. 

Before that winter was over the’ Greyson house was thrown open to 
society. Mrs. Greyson had little dances or musical parties every 
fortnight. The gates to the smooth avenue were set wide ; the sombre 
old house was lighted up, and over the dark terraces,music rang out 
in the frosty air. . 

Mrs. Greyson did not dance, but she enlivened and entertained 
the whole party. She usually wore heavy black silk relieved with 
white at her throat and wrists, and she sometimes added a knot of 
lavender ribbon or a white rose to her adornings. There were 
plenty to carp at and criticise these things, but Fanny was ever 
popular, and held her own well, fronting the world with those serene 
white brows and level, big brown eyes. Those who Sneered at her, 
still sought her smiles ; those longed to be admitted to her set who 
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affected to censure her. Those who believed her cold and heartless 
were deeply swayed in her presence by the charm of her manner. 
Those who called her thoughtless and worldly acknowledged her to 
be clever and brilliant. She had some warm real friends and 
admirers, and hers seemed a fair and prosperous life. But after all, 
Fanny’s womanly, sweet heart was fast asleep. She liked her set ; 
she loved Ernestine ; she had charity for the world, but the very 
heart of her heart kept a silence as she held up her head and walked 
her even path of life. : 

Ernestine was admired, praised and petted on every hand. People 
called her Pond-lily, Princess, Goldilocks ; each had a fancy to fit 
the graceful young girl. George St. Andrew was in the first rank of 
her suitors. He was beginning to know her well now —to know her 
faults. He had seen the dangerous flash in the dark gray eyes too 
often not to know that she had a high temper. In one of her angry 
fits she would astonish him by a moment’s violence, but her sudden 
pallor and trembling self-control showed that she was trying to over- 
come her fault. She was very pure and truthful, certainly; that 
widowed “Cousin Honora,” living in the Virginia mountains, must 
have been a good mother to have a daughter so peerless in these 
respects. .But Ernestine was a little /o religious. There was the 
making of a fanatic in that little being, for all her whiteness and 
softness and golden lights. George had to lay aside his ridicule of 
church and creed ; she lost all the softness and wavering of youth, ' 
all patience, moderation and charity in answering him. Fanny was a 
worldly woman perhaps, but she held religion in reverence ; yet she 
was not apt to be severe on those outside of the church. She could 
even, to Ernestine’s surprise, believe a man to be a Christian though 
not a churchman ; to be a good man, though he doubted the creeds. 

“You take things so easily because you care much for nothing,” 
Ernestine once said. 

“I care a great deal for many things,” said Fanny. “I love my 
kind as well as my church. I love human beings, saints and sinners. 
God does that, only in an infinite measure, as I can’t.” 

“Do you believe that He loves opera and theatre dancers, and 
circus people, and gamblers and drunkards?” asked Ernestine, 
severely. 5 

Fanny eyed her in surprise. “I could not doubt that He loves 
every living soul,” she answered, “Oh, Ernestine, what will soften. 
that cruel, bigoted little heart of yours? There is such a strange 
mixture in you!” Some of your prejudices are pure and right, and 
some are bitter,and severe and wicked. My dear, with our little 
minds let us not set limits to the goodness of God ; our duty is to 
love Him as well as we can, and to trust to His love to save us 
wholly.” 

“Cousin Fanny, do you think it will foster our love for Him — this 
theatre-going and party-giving? I have not yet been to the theatre, 
and we are going to-night. 1 want to go dreadfully, but some good 
people think it so wrong. If I thought it would do me harm, I 
would not go. Do you think it will?” 

“You must decide for yourself after trying it. Temperaments 
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differ. To some people it seems just a means of culture and of joy, 
and leaves them unhurt; other natures it jars against and injures. 
No man may judge his brother. You must suit yourself. I believe 
in no teacher as in experience.” 

“My cousin Charlie Drummond spoke to me about theatres before 
I came. Aunt Mary, with whom Mamma lives, is his mother, you 
know, and she and all his people ate rather strict and opposed to 
play-going. But Charlie is not. He says a good play is a rational 
and literary entertainment. I would do almost anything Charlie 
sanctioned.” 

“You must think a great deal of him.” 

“Yes. Iwish you knew him. Oh, I love him dearly! And he 
is the only first cousin I have in the world, you know.” 

The theatre is filled that night. Occupying good seats, one may 
readily recognise the handsome woman in light mourning. That 
elagant fellow in her party is George St. Andrew, and between the 
two sits our novice, with a fair young face flushed with excitement 
and expectation. An actress of high reputation is starring it, and 
has on the authority of the play-bills a competent company. Ernes- 
tine, with her book-culture, her high ideals of acting, her natural 
taste and discrimination, sits prepared for an illusion, a perfect 
vision of the true spirit of the drama. ' The curtain rises, the house 
is hushed, the scenes are enacted, and the play goes on. ‘The actress 
is great indeed, for her part of the tragedy is well-rendered ; in spite 
of all obstacles she is true, is awful, is pathetic, but she cannot do 
everything. ‘The company is poor. One grins when one should look 
melancholy, and with a low laugh rewards the speeches of actors who 
are striving to impress the audience with—themselves. ‘The scenery 
and stage properties are defective. One recognises and criticises the 
play all along ; the play never seems a reality. é 

The curtain falls, the overcoats are donned, the wrappings gathered 
up ; the audience generally is pleased. Ernestine is arisen from her . 
seat with hot dry lips, weary eyes, and a disappointed, feverish feeling. 
Her keen expectation of something better has kept her excited all 
through, but she has not been satisfied, charmed, fascinated, as she 
had hoped to be. ? 

“Did you like it, Ernst?”’ asks Mrs, Greyson. 

“JT do not feel used to it; I feel bewildered,” is all Ernst can reply, 
and the answer is received with an indulgent smile, 

She goes to the theatre next time “to see something lighter.” It 
is a society-play, and there is a brief after-piece which is thought very 
funny. The company is fair, and several characters equally well 
sustained, which is all an unimpassioned spectator could say; and 
yet the company is immensely popular, and draws crowded houses 
every night it is in the city. Ernestine decidedly wished to have a 
good time, and sometimes she laughed very heartily, either because 
of the wit in the play, or because of the contagion of the laughter 
about her; but unconsciously a grave look stole over her face very 
often. The play was considered remarkably refined, but its wit 
seemed often gross to unaccustomed ears. ‘lhe dancing introduced 
was particularly modest, but it looked very bold to eyes unused to it; 
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and the wonder and disapproval that flushed Ernestine’s cheek it 
had been as well not to excite. Theatre-going or any diversion 
which had in it shocks to the subtle, delicate feelings of that little 
being called Ernestine — the sixteen-year-old creature with the deep- 
searching, wistful eyes and sensitive mouth — was a sin against her 
character. 

Fanny Greyson soon felt it so. She herself was a large-natured 
woman, with rare qualities. Fanny could seek out the knowledge of 
good and evil; she was worldly-wise ; she had a large charity that 
could cover, not impurely, many sins ; she could separate between 
right and wrong, and between the offence and the offender, with nice 
discrimination ; and though not childly-innocent, she was virtuous 
and good. The sight of sin, the violation of good taste, therefore, did 
not touch her to the quick, while still she had nothing in common with 
the offence. But Fanny felt that Ernestine had different character- 
istics, fostered by a different life. Perhaps the child loved the pyre 
and beautiful more than she, the opposites being more painful to her ; 
she could not, like Fanny, eye things unlovely with disdain, but 
coolly. 

“ Ernst,” said Fanny, “have you decided whether or no you will 
go to the theatre again?” 

“Tam.so ‘green’ that I feel out of my element there,” said Ernes- 
tine. “I should have to get used to it before I could enjoy it.” 

“There is no need of your getting used to it,” said Fanny. “In 
getting used to it you would have to do violence to your feelings for 
some time, and I do not know that a changing them would be to any 
good. It is as well that you have tried it, I believe. If such amuse- 
ments had been always withheld from you, you would have felt mulcted 
of your share of world-seeing by another’s will, and never have felt 
satisfied about it. But you have been made, my dear, as some rare 
women are, with a natural aversion to things that may be unsafe. I 
do not know whether I am glad or sorry not to be so sensitive as you ; 
at any rate, 1 am not. And Ernst, my love, because you do not like 
the theatre, don’t blame others who do. Others see objects from a 
different point from yours. You have no right to judge another.” | 

“Cousin Fanny,” cries Miss Ainsleigh, ‘I would like to have your 
wise tolerance. You are all-sided! You do not laugh at me, though 
you are not like me. You do not blame anything.” 

“Oh, yes, I do, Ernst!” Mrs. Greyson says, laughing. “I should 
be in a bad way if nothing was repulsive to me: but if I find that 
anything is, Ido not wish to say so unless I can serve some good 
purpose thereby. But now, Ernst, tell me truly, can you have charity 
for me and others who find enough enjoyment in the plays to choose 
to see them?” 

“Of course!” in some surprise. “Do you suppose I think my 
feelings infallible? Can’t you believe that I admire you more than 
myself? No, Cousin Fanny, you shall not teach me in yain. I see 
how much better and lovelier one can be without being bigoted and 
prejudiced.” 


George St. Andrew was Ernestine’s trial. There was scarcely a 
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taste or feeling which they had in common, yet from their living in 
the same house, and from receiving various kindnesses and attentions 
from him, Ernestine was forced to allow hima certain intimacy. She 
had never been so much thrown with any other man except with that 
cousin Charlie Drummond, in the mountains ; and George knew how 
to advance, step by step, this intimacy, and ensnare his prey, who 
might tremble and struggle and resent her imprisonment, and yet was 
his captive. His perfect self-possession abashed and silenced Ernes- 
tine. If it seemed to him natural and right to put his hand on her 
shoulder, as they stood singing trios with Mrs. Greyson ; if he took 
her hand, in his matter-of-course way, or carelessly touched her hair, 
while Ernestine instinctively resented it, she was averse to displaying 
uneasiness or displeasure, since he behaved so naturally and as- 
suredly, and as Mrs. Greyson never noticed his conduct. “They think 
I am Still a child,” she meditated, indignantly ; but as she saw it dis- 
pleased Fanny when she made any of her vigorous speeches about 
George’s failings, she kept silence. 

George found a new zest in life since he had met Ernestine. He 
enjoyed tormenting her. He could watch the dangerous spark kind- 
ling in her fine gray eyes, and was cautious not to provoke her too 
much ; but it was irresistibly good sport to carry on this wordless 
teasing, silencing, and controlling of the graceful, passionate little 
being. She obeyed his looks and gestures now as if against her will, 
but still certainly. George thought it would be a good thing to have 
a wife who would never allow life to become monotonous. Indeed, 
in his musings over a cigar he came to the conclusion that he was 
honestly in love with her ; that she was absolutely charming. That 
she would eventually be his wife he entertained no doubt. 


CHAPTER IV. 


It was in June that Fanny and Ernestine, with George on duty as 
escort, set out to go to the mountains of Virginia to see “Cousin 
Honora,” at her sister’s home. Mrs. St. Andrew remained at the 
Greyson place, satisfied to enjoy its solitude and comforts for a 
season, and planning a trip for herself later in the season, The 
Drummonds had consented to receive Mrs. Greyson and George St. 
Andrew as summer boarders. It was the custom of the neighbor- 
hood, since the war had left the once wealthy farmers stripped of 
all their possessions save some hundreds of acres each, which not 
one had ha means to cultivate as of old. The Drummonds were of 
that good, hospitable Virginia gentry which the State is proud to own. 
They were still wealthy, though not as lavishly surrounded. with 
luxury as in the old days; and Fanny Greyson and George St. An- 
drew were allowed to become their guests in this way, only that they 
would thus be more certain to remain so long as they were pleased 
and happy there. _ ; ; 

Days of storm had preceded their departure ; but at last came a 
royal morning, a morning with a cool blue sky filled with soft white 
clouds; a day when the earth lay rejoicing in sunlight, and the 
freshened foliage was all tender and green. They hastily completed 
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their preparations for the journey, and on the next day took wing. 
The recent storms had left the country through which they went fair 
and fresh, but it had destroyed as well as renewed: fences were torn 
down, outhouses and old buildings left in ruins, even trees uptorn, 
broken, or stripped of many limbs; gulleys and banks had been 
washed by the torrents, and the trains moved more slowly than usual 
along the track ; and on the second day of their journey, the day on 
which they expected to reach the Drummond farm —“ Westlook ”— 
the weather began to threaten again. All the morning a lowering 
sky hung over them, and when at two o’clock they left their train at 
a little “ Junction” where they expected to take a branch line, they 
were told that the trains were not running, as the track had been 
injured and was impassable five miles below. What todo now? On 
this branch line they were to have gone nine miles only, at the end 
of that distance they were to take a stage and ride over four miles 
of a bad mountain road, which was bad enough — but now! 

George decided that the ladies could not remain where they were. 
The Junction was a miserable little place, and the only inn a poor 
affair, which had no fit accommodations for the party. The pro- 
prietor served the disheartened travellers with as good a meal as he 
could furnish ; and while they were eating, large drops of rain began 
to fall. The idea of being imprisoned here through several days of 
storm made George desperate. He inquired if a carriage could be 
hired from any one. A stout, phlegmatic young negro was intro- 
duced as a hack-driver, and assured them the distance to the Drum- 
mond farm was only fifteen miles, while the innkeeper said it was 
nearer twenty or twenty-five. George went to look at the horses: 
they were large, steady, strong-looking animals; the carriage was 
shabby, but stout and sound. George hired the conveyance, returned 
to the inn, made arrangements for the bulk of their luggage to be 
forwarded in time, and had a little of it brought out to go with them, 
and, after some delays, the more than half-reluctant ladies and he 
were on the way, the driver having engaged to perform the journey 
in four hours at the farthest. ‘ 

Through the heavy rain, along a miserable, rocky road, the car- 
riage was being slowly and wearily drawn when night began to gather 
around the travellers. Finally, with half an oath, George declared 
that the driver must have lost the way. 

“We shall never reach our journey’s end!” said Ernestine, with 
a sigh. George, who had been shaking at the window, trying to let 
the glass down for the purpose of making inquiries, now turned to 
her. 

“Poor tired child!” he said, “I'll bring this day’s journey to an 
end very shortly. You are worn out,” and with a kick and a shake he 
loosed the cranky slide, and put his head out of the window. 

“ Hollo! you, sir!” he called, peremptorily. “ Do you know where 
you are?” 

CEVIES ANTATS Lae ; 

“How many miles from the tavern ?” 

“Bout nine, I think, sah.” 

“How much farther to Mr. Drummond’s? ” 
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“*Bout eight miles, sah.” 

“ Rascal ! you said we had only fifteen miles to go when we started. 
Where’s the nearest inn?” 

“ Whar we’s done lef’, sah.” 

“ Whose is the nearest house?” 

“ Mas’r Austin St. Andrew’s is ’bout a mile off, sah.” 

“T say,” said George, drawing in his head and turning his red, 
flushed face to the ladies, “my sociable brother Austin lives near — 
Shall we call on the hermit for entertainment? We must stop short 
of the Drummonds, I see.” 

“Oh, by all means, take us to Austin’s!” said Mrs. Greyson, 
roused. “He shall receive us, and he will be glad to see us too, I 
am sure. George, order the man to drive there at once! I should 
die with five miles more of this road.” 

George gave the order, and the carriage trundled on. It grew 
quite dusk. ‘The ladies sat weary and silent in their corners, with 
closed eyes. Ernestine, fatigued to exhaustion, actually fell into a, 
light slumber, and woke in five minutes to find her head on George’s 
shoulder and his arm steadying her in her sleep. Whether this was 
meant for a kindly attention or an unwarrantable impertinence Er- 
nestine was too bewildered toconjecture. She would have withdrawn 
from him without a word, but he held her firmly. 

“Make yourself comfortable,” he said, in a low, but quiet, positive 
tone. “Be sensible, Ernestine ; don’t let me think you so notional, ° 
my child.” 

The frank-sounding words controlled her a little, but she was not 
passive long. Persistently and silently she tried to remove his arm, 
until by his alternate firtfness and yielding, and a smothered laugh 
from his lips, she perceived that he was only amused and was making 
play out of it. 

“T despise you from the bottom of my,heart!” she cried. “If I 
once get away from you I will never go near you again—never! A 
gentleman would not annoy me so. Let me go!” 

“So, Spitfire! Are you done?” he said, coolly. 

“You shall be called to account for this, sir!” she answered, 
stormily. “Some people love me, and will show you,your place as a 
coward and an impertinent! ‘There! Will you let me go? I will 
call out and wake poor Cousin Fanny.” 

He had released her, but was laughing, “Do not call out your 
champions, Princess,” he said. “ Forgive me, Aerie, if I offended you. 
My desire is to be your champion myself, and I shall not readily be 
induced to resign my place.” 

The carriage stopped. ‘Where are we?” asked Mrs. Greyson, 
starting up. | 

Beside a broad wooden gate and a tall rickety fence they had halted. 
Beyond, in the gloom, stood a sentinel row of gaunt, half-foliaged 
poplars ; still further was a neglected lawn or yard, and a large, 
spectral-looking white house. 

The driver gave a call, for the place looked deserted and unin- 
habited. He was answered by distant whines and growls. A far- 
away door opened, and several dogs came tumbling and scrambling 
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forth, barking most furiously ; and presently a light glimmered and 
then stood still in the doorway of the negro cabin, one of the small 
dark outhouses built beyond the old dwelling-house, whence the dogs 
had issued, and a negro man, holding a lamp in his hand, demanded, 
“Whah is you? Who’s dah?” 

“Golly!” was the sole reply of the driver, in a tone of disgust. 

George, opening the window, called out: “ You Sambo!” 

“Ves, sah!” promptly, for the negro now knew that he was speak- 
ing to a “white gemman.” He silenced the dogs without leaving the 
shelter of his door, and then asked: “ Who is you, mas’r?” 

“Does Austin St. Andrew live here?” 

“Ves, sah, shorely ; dis his place.” 

“Ts he at home?” 

‘Viesusane,’ 

“Step in directly and say that his brother wants to speak to him.” 

“ Who, mars’r?” 

“ His brother ; and be quick!” 

The man set the lamp back in the room, recalled the dogs, and ran 
out in the rain across to the house. He came around the corner of 
the house again in a moment, and opened the shaky, unwilling gate. 
“Drive up to the front do’, mars’r,” he said, and peering into the 
carriage as it passed, he ejaculated, “Ladies! Ef it don’t beat!”— 

As the carriage stopped on the soggy lawn before the house-porch, 
the door was abruptly opened, and revealed by a lamp in the hall the 
tall form of Austin St. Andrew appeared. “George?” he called, 
inquiringly. 

“The same,” responded his brother, shaking at the carriage door 
with angry force. ° 

“Oh, Austin, for mercy’s sake take us in!” cried Mrs. Greyson at 
the same time. Promptly, but with astonishment, the gentleman 
advanced. ‘ 

“Aunt Fanny! Well, this is both a surprise and a pleasure! What 
good wind has blown you to this out-of-the-way spot? You’re very 
welcome. Ah!” as the door was opened and George stepped out, 
“ How are you? Walkin at once. Let me lift you out, Aunt Fanny —™» 
give yourself to me, don’t put your foot on that muddy —there !” 
And he swung her to the porch. Surprise and pleasure had loosed 
grave Austin’s tongue. He turned back to shut the carriage-door, 
when another soft little hand fell into his own. ‘“ Let me help you 
too,” he said at once, politely. He could not see Ernestine, and in 
his bewilderment could not imagine who she was; but lifting the 
slender creature to the light and the porch together, he suddenly 
recalled the face. ‘‘ Miss Ernestine?” 

“Yes, Mr. Austin,” she said, smiling brightly in spite of her 
fatigue. Austin paused a moment and directed that the horses and 
driver should be made comfortable ; then, leading Ernestine in, wel- 
comed his unexpected guests to Poplar Hill. 

The room in which he received them was large, carpetless, and with 
its not too abundant furniture in disorder. ‘The chill and cheerless 
night had been shut out, however ; heavy wooden shutters were closed, 
and a bright little fire made merry the dark andirons and big hearth. 
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A student’s lamp burned brightly on a table in the middle of the 
room ; and on this table, which was of rosewood, heavily carved and 
dark, the one handsome piece of furniture in the room, lay many 
books. The comfortable leather chair near the table Austin gave 
Mrs. Greyson ; drew forward a low rush-bottomed chair with stumpy 
rockers for Ernestine; helped George and himself to seats, and 
listened to their woes. He seemed very kind and pleasant, Ernes- 
tine thought. - His establishment was very plain, but his bright, dark 
eyes and tone of cheery hospitality welcomed them to the best of it. 
The life of a solitary was evidently not the lot for which nature had 
cast him. 

He had supper brought in very soon, and the servant reported a 
lull in the storm. They supped most comfortably ; the coffee was 
good, the bread, butter and milk of the best, and cold chicken and 
ham were brought out for them. After the man had taken away the 
dishes, Austin went out into the hall and held a consultation with 
him ; soon there was a noise heard in the next room, an old woman 
passed through the room in which they sat with sheets and towels 
over her arm, and at about ten o’clock, when the party at the fire had 
begun to be very sleepy, she opened the door leading into the next 
room, and said, with a bobbing courtesy, “ Ladies, your room is ready 
when you is.” 

“ There’ll be a pallet to make in here, Aunt Maria,” said Austin. 

“Oh, Austin, are we routing you out of'your own room? I am so 
sorry,” exclaimed Mrs. Greyson, rising to retire. 

“T shall have pleasanter dreams there hereafter,” said Austin, 
rising and bowing with grave politeness as the ladies left the room. 

Ernestine and Mrs. Greyson were left alone, the old woman having 
departed. Their bed-chamber was as large as the room they had 
just left. A little fire had just been lit in the fireplace there ; a shin- 
ing brass fender and a worn rug lay before it. The floor was uncar- 
peted ; the two or three plain, common chaits in the room contrasted 
with a very high, dark old mahogany bureau, above which a small 
looking-glass swung in its antiquated setting ; and an enormous tester 
bedstead matched the bureau in age and height. One must climb 
three or four feet to get into it. In olden times, of course, mahogany 
steps, neatly carpeted, stood beside this lofty affair; but the steps 
were gone, and their absence ignored by the tall and active owner of 
this Liliputian couch. As to Fanny and Ernestine, they laughed at 
the series of gymnastics they would have to perform in order to mount 
it. 

A sudden, sharp patter of rain came against the window; the 
storm had burstagain. ‘The cousins drew near the fire and sat wearily 
_ down without beginning to undress, for the redoubled violence of the 
tempest awed them into inactivity. Peal after peal of thunder rolled 
over their heads ; a louder crash than usual made Mrs. Greyson bury 
her head in Ernestine’s lap and stop her ears ;-for.some moments she 
lay trembling with nervousness, a deafening peal succeeded, and 
Mrs. Greyson started up with a scream of terror. She was answered 
by a quick step in the next room, and Austin knocked at her door, 
crying, “Aunt Fanny, is anything the matter?” 
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Half ashamed of her own terror, Mrs. Greyson could not yet 
recover herself. She hurriedly opened the door. “I am frightened, 
Austin,” she acknowledged. “Of course you are laughing at me.” 

“Jt is nothing to laugh at; the storm is grand,” said Austin, 
serenely. ‘‘Come and look out of the window”— he had unclosed 
one of the shutters in the sitting-room — “the lightning is magni- 
ficent.” 

Mrs. Greyson looked at him in some perplexity. Did he seriously 
invite her to look out on the storm that’so terrified her? Austin was 
quite grave, and held out his hand. She smiled, though pale with 
terror. “I had rather be at the fireside, as George is,” she said, and 
crossed the room, taking a seat near the elder brother. Looking 
round as she did so, she saw Ernestine standing beside Austin at the 
window. As she looked, a blinding flash of lightning lit their faces — 
the delicate beauty of Ernestine’s, awed yet eager, and the dark, 
clear-cut features of the young man at her side. Fanny shuddered 
at the long white light ; but when its radiance died from the out-door 
scene Ernestine and Austin spoke together: “That was splendid!” 

A moment after, George, who had picked up a volume of Dickens, 
read aloud a paragraph or two. It was irresistible in spite of the 
storm. Mrs. Greyson’s merry laugh rang out, Ernestine’s awe melted 
into mirth, and even grave Austin gave way soon, and closing the 
shutters, insisted that George should continue to read. The spirits 
of the whole party rose, and when at last the book was thrown aside, 
and Austin rose to look out again, Mrs. Greyson followed him. He 
paused before unclosing the shutters. 

“Tf you ladies would like, we can go to the tower-room — there zs 
a tower, Aunt Fanny, whence we can see the whole country. I have 
spent hours in that top room of a stormy night. You have no idea 
how in the heart of the storm one feels.” ‘There was a glow of en- 
thusiasm on his face. “Miss Ernestine, would you like to go?” 

“Tf Cousin Fanny would.” 

“T will go,” said Fanny ; “Ido not believe I shall be so afraid 
again. Come, George.” 

‘“We must traverse dark passages and climb some stairs,” said 
Austin, as the party crossed the hall. He opened the door to a dark 
room. 

“We had best go two and two,” said George, stepping forward ; 
but before he touched Ernestine, Austin felt a little hand slipped into 
his, and she had said quite clearly: “I wish you would take my 
hand, Mr. Austin ; I shall feel quite safe then.” 

Her manner was meant more for George than Austin, though she 
really felt an instinctive confidence in the latter; but Austin, as he 
took her hand, thought to himself that the little city-spoiled coquette 
need not try to use her pretty tricks with him. Still, this rather cold 
and suspicious young man took careful charge of Ernestine on their 
deviating way, loosing her hand only when the whole party stood in 
a small room at the top of the tower, with window-panes on all sides 
open to the sight of the storm. 

“In the heart of the tempest indeed,” said Fanny, after a pause. 
The lightning lit the whole room with its flame ; they were encircled 
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with thunders, the wind moaned around them, The torn and jagged 
clouds flew over the sky, the rain fell unwearyingly ; but Ernestine 
stood with a face serene, though solemn, until in the darkness she felt 
George’s outstretched hand touch her. 

“Mr. Austin!” she called, involuntarily, hastily rejoining him. 
He turned from the window to her. 

« Are you frightened? Shall we go?” he asked. 

“Ves,” she said, turning. 

“T am glad you have enough of it,” said Fanny, shuddering ; 
“nothing could be more dreary than this.” 

George pressed to Ernestine’s side again and took her hand. She 
knew by instinct who touched her and cried, louder than she in- 
tended, “ Don’t!” 

“What is the matter?” said Fanny, turning; but Austin had 
suddenly divined the trouble. 

“George, will you go first to the bottom of this fight?” he said ; 
and George went. “Aunt Fanny, these steps are straight ; will you 
godown? Miss Ernestine, give me your hand ; come down with me.” 

As they went down he felt the confidence of the soft touch in his 
clasp, and Austin was justly glad in ‘knowing that it was natural to 
put confidence in him. His faults were discernible ; but many 
people had trusted him, and none unwisely. His honor was unim- 
peachable. 

The ladies said good-night once more, and this time closed the 
door finally. In a few minutes Fanny and Ernestine were lying 
on the great bed, watching the dying firelight flicker on the wall, and 


soon both slept well. 


[CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER. | 


SHOULD UNIVERSITIES BE PROVINCIAL? 


“ Felix quem faciunt aliena pericula cautum.” 


a —— 


HE New. York World, the sturdiest and ablest opponent of 
centralisation in the United States, not long since, in comment- 
ing cordially upon Mr. Johns Hopkins’ magnificent endowment of our 
coming university, so far forgot its principles as to regret that the 
money, instead of being used to create a new school in Baltimore, 
had not been applied to augment the already large resources of 
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Harvard or Yale, and so give the country at large at least “one great 
university.” In a somewhat similar way, an esteemed correspondent, 
to whom I had made some flippant remarks about the organisation of 
the Hopkins University (a subject in which I suppose every thinking 
man in Maryland takes a great interest), suggesting that all the scien- 
tific and literary celebrities of the day should be invited to take 
chairs — Darwin and Tyndal, Proctor and Taine, Swinburne and 
Morris, Ben Butler and Bret Harte — rather jumped at the core of the 
suggestion, and thought it would be really wise, if only practicable, 
to fill every chair with “shining lights.” I will not stop to inquire 
just now — though the matter is important to be considered in prac- 
tical university organisation — whether the “ shining lights ” of science, 
art and literature burn so well and without fuliginous obstructions 
under the bushel of a university. But it does seem to me that a 
fallacy underlies both my friend’s and the World’s idea of the province 
of a university. 
Historically.as well as essentially, that which gives the university 
title to its name is not extrinsic but intrinsic. ‘The comprehensiveness 
of a university dwells not in what it embraces, but in what it imparts. 
It is universal not as a fount of all learning, but as capable of bestow- 
ing upon such and such a one a comp/lete education. The force of the 
name is hence concentric, not diffused; the proper university is a 
well, not a pond or swamp. It is necessary to punctuate this fact 
somewhat, for it has been hastily but very generally assumed that the 
essence of a university dwells rather in the diversity of the subjects 
it teaches (no matter how great a multitude of things it teaches, it 
cannot teach all, and hence has no proper title in that sense to be 
called university) instead of in the completeness of its instruction 
within the limits upon which the foundation of education must rest. 
So Webster tells us “A university is properly a universal school, in 
which are taught all branches of learning ;” and our best encyclo- 
peedias are in doubt whether “Universitas doctorum et scholarium” does 
not mean a school professing to teach all subjects. But it is certainly 
the fact that the Azstorical force of Universitas is exhausted in the one 
circumstance that such schools were incorporated. The privileges 
which Church and State conferred upon schools of philosophy or 
medicine or jurisprudence in a lawless age, made the vicinity of their 
professors’ chairs attractive to students. These protective privileges, 
incorporated in charters, made the schools upon which they were con- 
ferred universities in the original sense of the word ; while the effect 
of these privileges, in attracting scholars and bringing in endow- 
ments, enabled them to become universities in the later and deriva- 
tive sense of the word. This is about all that there is of it; but it is 
sufficient to expose the fallacy of mistaking the real function of uni- 
versities, a grave error and a very common one, to-day as well as 
yesterday. 
In the Middle Ages, when universities were founded, the mistake 
took the shape of grasping at an encyclopaedic assemblage of know- 
ledge. To-day the error tends to promote an incoherence of multi- 
tudinous specialisms. In the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies there was a mania for classification, for gathering together 
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masses of facts and stringing them on feeble threads that simulated 
but did not really effect a rescue out of chaos. Thus Thomas 
Aquinas produced the “Summa Theologiae,” Vincent of Beauvais his 
“Speculum Quadruplex,’ Glanville the “De Proprietatibus Rerum, 
Jacob Voragine the “Legenda Aurea,” Peter Comestor the “ Fistorica 
Scholastica,’ Peter Lombard his “Ziber Sententiarum,’ Albertus 
Magnus those gigantic compilations (twenty-one volumes folio !) which 
made him the most prolific writer that ever lived ; Roger Bacon his 
“Opus Majus,” Balbi his “Catholicon,” Accursius his “Corpus Glossa- 
tum”—all of them works of the giants, all in folio, none of them 
doing more than reciting a lesson learned memoriter and mechani- 
cally. The contemporary university teaching was upon the same 
plan of filling full the measure with all sorts and sizes of grain, 
“oats, peas, beans, and barley too,” fulness being the crucial virtue. 
Because Aristotle wrote about everything the professors taught every- 
thing, and the student went away with his mind stocked with a 
farrago of unsorted and indigestible facts, or pretences of facts, like 
those in Pliny’s Natural History. Alcuin’s, Occam's, Abelard’s trivia 
and guadrivia were deplorably thin and jejune, yet they taught the 
whole cycle of them — grammar, logic, rhetoric, arithmetic, geometry, 
music and astronomy — to all comers. 

Turn to Professor Youmans’ “ International Series ” of educational 
works on science for an apt illustration of the other extreme. Here 
will be perhaps a hundred volumes of works, each by eminent 
specialists ; but they are not a series, there is no continuity about 
them, in no way can they be colligated together. In short, we are 
given the branches and leaves of a tree, but not the trunk and roots, 
nor by any manner of means the tree itself. Study upon this basis 
is no more education than study of the Speculum Quadruplex or of 
Peter Bayle’s Critical Dictionary would be education. The univer- 
sity proper lies in between these two extremes somewhere, its loca- 
tion not precisely ascertained. 

The university grew upon the root of the school. The divinity 
faculty of Oxford, the theologico-philosophical faculty of Paris, the 
medical faculty of Montpellier, the law faculty of Bologna, were all 
flourishing special schools before they grew by accretion upon those 
nuclei intouniversities. Ingraft the three branch faculties of law, medi- 
cine and divinity upon the stem faculty of arts and you have the ideal 
university. But Vincent de Beauvais’ university is not a tree: it is 
a bag of pebbles; and Professor Youmans’ university is not a tree, 
but a bundle of sticks. In other words, it is the province of a uni- 
versity to bestow, not universal knowledge, but a symmetrical educa- 
tion. It follows that we should not concern ourselves so much about 
the size of a university as about its goodness, and a small college 
upon a sound basis may be much more truly and efficiently a univer- 
sity than a large college upon an unsound basis. The educational 
work done by a university must be the sole measure of its qualities, 
and not the splendid names of its professors, the variety of its 
schools, the wealth of its endowments, or the beauties of its buildings. 

In fact, nearly all universities have suffered from or are in danger of 
overgrowth, Centralisation is always to be dreaded, on general prin- 
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ciples, and if for no other reason, because it consumes more than it 
produces, and tends continually to consume more and produce less. 
This, because the very term implies a heart hypertrophied at the 
expense of impoverished extremities, an irregularly distributed circula- 
tion. Universities, after they have passed a certain stage of growth, 
exert very strong centralising forces. The body of men likely to 
have money to bestow in endowments are among their alumni. The 
wider their circle of influence the larger the surface over which they 
are permitted to forage, and the less is organised opposition to them 
likely to spring up. 

Overgrowth in universities is almost the synonym of waste, of para- 
sitic harbors, of atrophy, of decay, of pedantry and hide-bound archaism 
and obstructiveness. You can never get two millions’ worth of use- 
fulness out of a university already endowed with a million by bestow- 
ing upon it another million. Indeed, there is something appalling in 
the waste inseparable from rich endowments. Let any one who 
thinks well of\.a plethoric university read Sir William Hamilton’s 
Edinburgh Review articles upon the condition of Oxford before its 
abuses were partly reformed by Parliamentary commissions. Let 
any one read Casaubon’s account of Oxford in 1613 (as quoted by 
Hallam): “Everything proved beyond my expectation. The col- 
leges are numerous, most of them very rich. . . . Learning is here 
cultivated in a liberal style; the heads of houses live handsomely, 
even splendidly, like men of rank. Some of them can spend ten 
thousand livres by the year..... None of the colleges, however, 
attracted me so much as the Bodleian Library, a work rather for a 
king than a private man. It is certain that Bodley, living or dead, 
must have expended 200,000 livres on that building,” &c., &e. 

As to the parasitic creatures that harbor upon large universities 
and rich endowments, their name is legion. ‘The illegal or construc- 
tive fellowships and scholarships of Oxford and Cambridge cost more 
money than the entire income of an average American university. 
The proctors steal almost as much as the professors receive. Ve 
sutor supra crepidam—l\et not a university attempt financial opera- 
tions. _When George Berkeley came to this country upon his bene- 
volent project of founding St. Paul’s College, Bermuda, for converting 
the Indians to Christianity, he resided at Newport, upon a farm he 
had there purcliased, while waiting for Sir Robert Walpole to move 
in the matter. When Walpole, in lieu of sending him the £20,000 
promised, made the good Dean Bishop of Cloyne, Berkeley, returning 
to England, settled his little Whitehall farm, of ninety-six acres, upon 
Yale College, the income to go to the assistance of scholars. ‘The 
farm was then estimated to be worth £3000. The Dean had enter- 
tained the project of laying it off into town-lots, and he had such 
extravagant notions of its prospective value that he is reported to 
have said: “In fifty years’ time every foot of land in this place will 
be as valuable as the land in Cheapside.”’ Yale College has a tenant 
on it with a lease for nine hundred and ninety-nine years, and the 
annual rent he pays is $140! The estates of Oxford and Cambridge 
are most of them managed upon a plan as loose and wasteful as this. 

When Oxford had 30,000 scholars, in the reign of Henry IIL., 
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Anthony Wood informs us: “Among these a company of varlets, who 
pretended to be scholars, shuffled themselves in, and did act much 
villainy in the University by thieving, licentiousness, quarrelling, &c. 
They lived under no discipline, neither had they tutors ; but only, for 
fashion sake, would sometimes thrust themselves into the schools,” &c. 
Paris, with its 25,000 scholars, was in the thirteenth century a scene 
of infamy and corruption, such as the we Chau/de in Tours or the 
lupanars of Papal Avignon never witnessed. 

A university that is overgrown is a university without a plan, 
without a central thought and a distinct objective purpose. It sprawls 
abroad, is divided up into a multitude of schools, is lost in the wilder- 
ness of specialism, on the dead level of omniscience. “Teaching 
everything, they teach nothing.” Oxford and Cambridge in the final 
analysis are not great schools, but only collections of small schools, 
badly linked together by their university charter, and hurt and 
hampered by the jealousies and rivalries of the colleges — rivalries 
which are not emulative and jealousies which are selfish. Harvard, 
in its recent growth, has not grown out of itself, as the child and the 
tree grow, but artificially, as the house grows. New schools, new 
branches, new chairs, new studies, are added, rather than new effici- 
encies, new capacities for supplying the groundwork of knowledge. 
A mighty maze, and not without a plan, such a university may indeed 
be, but it will not always have an Eliot at its head, to supply with his 
exceptional genius the natural defect of incoherence.which will surely 
disable it sooner or later. What sort of central thought can direct a 
university where Agassiz lectures in one chair and John Fiske in 
another — where the doctrines of Channing are taught from one desk 
and the doctrines of Buechner from another? Prove all things, hold 
fast that which is best — but here is an institution to which all sorts 
of opinions flow as to a common pool, where all are equally welcome, 
equally honored, and where no discrimination is taught or attempted 
between them. Opinions are well enough, but how is youth to 
acquire convictions but by being taught to decide between opinions 
which is the worthier? And what is education worth to a man unless 
he gain convictions by it? 

Habent sua fata libelli, et Universitates. An overgrown university is 
soon a decaying one. Eton, Winchester, Harrow, and the other great 
public schools of England rose literally upon the ruins of Oxford and 
Cambridge in their period of decline, just as the London University 
and the Manchester College were founded, and Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, St. Andrews, and other schools gained importance, upon 
the second childhood of Oxford and Cambridge previous to their 
reform by Parliament. The University of Paris was once the greatest 
school in the world. It was a world in itself. .It had 25,000 students 
in the middle of the fifteenth century, it was divided into “nations,” 
it had a civil and criminal government exclusively its own, and was 
totally exempt from the jurisdiction of the ordinary tribunals. The 
influx of scholars exceeded the number of citizens, and compelled 
Philip Augustus to enlarge the boundaries of the city. “Paris was 
called, as Rome used to be, the country of all the inhabitants of the 
world ; and we may add, as, for very different reasons, it still claims 
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to be.” Who names the University of Paris now? You may hear 
of the schools and colleges— the faculty of medicine, the faculty of 
law, the Sorbonne, and students are still proud to say they belong to 
the Colleges of Henri Quatre, or Navarre, or Sainte-Barbe, or others, 
but you hear of the University no longer. For all practical purposes 
it has ceased to exist, and the Rue de la Fouarre, once populous with 
the faculties and the nations and the colleges of the great university, 
is a desert of learning, where the owls of an antiquated theology hoot 
scholastically without interruption, and the satyrs and strange crea- 
tures of an effete metaphysic gibbering ask one another “ guestiones 
quodlibeticae” without expecting or waiting for an answer. . 

Where are Bologna, Montpellier, Louvain, Salerno, Padua, Pisa, 
Alcala, Salamanca? “They are gone,” as Bouterwek said of the 
German academies, “and have left no clear vestige of their exist- 
ence.” They are as dead to-day as the schools of Alexandria, 
Samarcand and Balsora. They grew, became rich, became lazy, 
became hide-bound and obstructive, stood awhile in the path of 
progress, learning and true education, and then were brushed aside, 
forgotten or contemptuously ignored. It must not be forgotten that 
a university which is not a help is almost sure to be a hurt. Already, 
in the fifteenth century, Oxford was regarded as pernicious to true 
literature. The jargon of the followers of Scotus and Occam had so 
entirely driven out pure Latin that “Oxoniensis loguendi mos” became 
a proverb. Poggio was full of contempt of Oxford influences when 
in England in 1420. He says: “Men given up to sensuality we may 
find in abundance ; but very few lovers of learning ; and those bar- 
barous, skilled more in quibbles and sophisms than in learning.” 
Bacon often and feelingly animadverts on the fetters which the uni- 
versities imposed on the investigation of truth. They had become 
“set” in their ways. They had crystallised in a certain form and 
method of study, opinion and belief, and would neither come out of 
these themselves nor permit others to do so. To differ with them 
and their establishments was heresy. According to Morhof, the Italian 
academies were instituted entirely to enable enlightened scholars to 
get out of the rut of pedantry, narrow-mindedness and prejudice into 
which the great universities had fallen. Cemeteries gf dead and 
buried thought, the “classic shades” of the great universities are the 
only places where the ghosts of ideas still walk, are believed in, and 
thought to be alive. What the world knows to be but mortuary relics, 
the inscriptions upon tomb-stones and monumental urns, these fancy 
still to be living and vital utterances. How many of those grand 
universities of the past survive so actively as to be exempt from the 
force of what Herder said about them, that “not individual persons 
only, but schools and universities outlive themselves. In semblance — 
their body still survives, while the soul has long been fled, or they 
glide about like shades of the departed among the figures of the 
living. _ Once they were: useful, and there layin them the germ of a 
great development. But all has its appointed limit. The form which 
still remains has outlived itself. They follow not the genius of the 
age, and incapable of renewing with it their youth, have thus fallen 
from their ancient usefulness.” 
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The question comes at once, How shall we teach universities to 
preserve their usefulness? How prevent them from outliving them- 
selves and becoming overgrown, effete, obstructive, hide-bound, 
pedantic? By confining them, their privileges, endowments and pur- 
poses within certain strictly defined limits, and compelling them to 
exert themselves continually, not to get out of bounds, but to be com- 
plete and perfect within bounds. They must be PRovINCIAL, in other 
words. “A little field well tilled” sums up the idea of a perfect 
university. ; 

By the word “provincial” no mean, narrow local prejudice is 
meant to be served in any way. It must be the policy of every uni- 
versity to have absolute free trade in learning, and “prendre son bien 
partout on elle le trouve” ;* but son bien must be well understood and 
strictly defined, or the search for it will be all in vain. We must"learn 
first of all to dissociate our notion of greatness from the most vulgar 
and least efficient mode of greatness, mere size ; and that done, we 
shall better ynderstand the needs of education which it is the privilege 
and function of universities to supply. A college course, a university 
catalogue, are just as liable to be overloaded as a college endowment 
to be overgrown. Doctor Newman cannot refrain from pitying “ those 
earnest but dll-used persons who are forced to load their minds with 
a score of subjects against an examination ; who have too much on 
their hands to indulge themselves in thinking or investigation ; who 
devour premiss and conclusion together with indiscriminate greedi- 
ness ; who hold science on faith, and commit demonstrations to 
memory, and who too often, as might be expected, throw up all they 
have learned in disgust, having gained nothing by their anxious labors 
except, perhaps, the habit of application. Yet such is the bitter 
specimen of the fruit of that ambitious system which has of late 
years been making way among us. But its result on ordinary minds, 
and on the common run of students, is less satisfactory still. They 
leave their place of education simply dissipated and relaxed by the 
multiplicity of subjects, which they have never really mastered, and 
so shallow as not even to know their own shallowness. How much 
better is it for the active and thoughtful intellect, where such is to be 
found, to eschew the college and the university altogether, than to 
submit to a drudgery so ignoble, a mockery so contumelious! How 
much more profitable for the independent mind, after the mere rudi- 
ments of education, to range through a library at random, taking 
down books as he meets with these, and pursuing the trains of thoughts 
which his mother-wit suggests!” 

All great universities, in the period of their greatest activity and 


~usefulness, have been provincial, in the sense of deriving their liveliest 


and wholesomest forces from home (and therefore local) influences. 
Paris was so when thousands of ardent disciples followed the eloquent 
Abelard out into the wilderness of the Paraclete, starving and freezing 
if they might only hear and be taught. Oxford was so in what 
Anthony Wood styles the glorious age of the university, when Scotus, 
Occam, and their followers. originated there their scholastic disputa- 


% Wehh be means let us translate this with Juvenal’s verse: “ Unde habeat quaerit nemo, sed oportet 
abere,’?: 
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tions. “TI doubt,” says the honest old historian, “I doubt that neither 
Paris, Bologna, or Rome, that grand mistress of the Christian world, 
or any place else, can do what the renowned Bellosite (Oxford) hath 
done. And without doubt all impartial men may receive it for an un- 
deniable truth that the most subtle arguing in school divinity did take 
its beginning in England and from Englishmen ; and that also from 
thence it went to Paris, and other parts of France, and at length into 
Italy, Spain, and other nations, as is by one observed. So that, 
though Italy boasted that Britain takes her Christianity first from 
Rome, England may truly maintain that from her, (immediately by 
France) Italy first received her school divinity.” Bologna was so, 
with its special charter from Frederick Barbarossa, and its special ex- 
poundings of Justinian’s code by Imertius and his successors. Mont- 
pelliér’s characteristic teaching of the Arabic improvements upon 
Galen's system of medicine gave that school its chief celebrity ; Tou- 
louse was in its prime at the moment it substituted the Pandects of 
Justinian for the code of Theodosius. Wittenberg, only founded in 
1502, had its sudden and brief glory as a school of philology and 
philosophy and the fountain-head of the inquirmg German spirit, 
during the life of Luther, Melanchthon, and their contemporaries. 
An examination of the history of each of the great schoels will show 
that the period of its culmination and greatest glory and usefulness 
was synchronous with the time when its local forces were most lively, 
and it responded most directly to some especial popular need in 
thought, philosophy, science or general inquiry. Education must be 
national, not cosmopolitan, if it is to be useful. The Japanese and 
Chinese youth who come to our colleges may learn enough to make 
good interpreters, but Western ideas cannot be driven far enough 
into their heads to expel the old Orientalism in which they were born 
and bred. They could educate themselves much better at home than 
they can be educated by our deftest professors. The Sultan has long 
had a heavily endowed and costly medical college at Constantinople, 
with a fine library, the best instruments, clinical opportunities in 
abundance, and a corps of able professors from France, Italy and 
England ; but the Sultan’s college makes no doctors nevertheless. 
Half the Turkish and Egyptian Pashas have received European edu- 
cations ; they are none the less Osmanli to the bone for that 
would have done better to stay at home studying the Koran cross- 
legged. ; 
Germany had many schools and universities before a. D. 1400, but 
the little seminaries of the Gemeinesleben brotherhood gave the first 
strong impulse to the revival of learning and thought in that country. 
These modest schools taught better than the universities, and pro- 
duced better scholars and better men. They were German, modern, 
local, and the work they did was prodigious. Groot’s schoo: at 
. Deventer produced Thomas 4 Kempis and Erasmus. The school of 
a Kempis at Zwoll produced’ Spiegelberg, Langius, Hegius, ge 
berg, Liber, Wessel, and Agricola ; Wessel was the teacher 
“eruditorum alpha”; Langius founded the school of Mi 
introduced the study of classical learning at He 
went to Deventer and taught Erasmus, Buschius, Ortuinu 
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great scholars ; Dringenberg taught Pirckheimer, Celtes, Simler (the 
preceptor of Erasmus) and Dalberg; Liber was the preceptor of 
Croke. These men, and not the universities, introduced learning 
into Germany, in spite of the universities and the church. They 
found the schools teaching only the barbarous Latin of the schoolmen ; 
they were effete, pedantic, dying. Greek was heretical; professors of 
humane letters were “winnowers of the devil’s chaff”; Pliny and 
Boethius, Ovid and Sedalius, Virgil and Mammotrectus, text-books all 
of the same consideration.* “These things were only changed by the 
Deventer scholars after much persecution and opposition. Later, 
after the Reformation and the Thirty Years’ War, the declining uni- 
versities were only revived by the influence of the Jesuit seminaries 
everywhere started in opposition to them. 

Here we see the true spirit of and the great danger from the over- 
grown university. Similarly Bologna, the forefront of reform to-day 
in the matter of the Civil Law, to-morrow is found active in obstruct- 
ing the progress of classical learning ; Picus of Mirandola, who was 
there to study the Canon Law, had to go to Transalpine schools to 
study philosophy and literature. The study of Greek was not known 
in England until Croke (the pupil of Liber, and a graduate afterwards 
of Leipsic) introduced it at Cambridge. A party of “Trojans” at 
Oxford fought strenuously against Greek and on the side of ignorance. 
“Through all the palaces of Ignorance went forth a cry of terror at 
the coming light—‘a voice of weeping heard, and loud lament.’ The 
aged giant was roused from sleep, and sent forth his dark hosts of 
owls and bats to the war.” “Ignorance, which had much to lose, 
and was proud as well as rich, ignorance in high places which is 
always incurable, because it never seeks for a cure, set itself sullenly 
and stubbornly against the new teachers.” ‘These are weighty words 
*of Hallam ; they touch exactly the cause of the immobility and 
obstructiveness of such rich, overgrown and hide-bound corporations 
as the old universities in every collision with progress and reform, 
Can the old and established be reformed, except ad extra? Does 
any one expect a Berzelius to give up the chemical doctrines he has 
held and taught for forty years, in favor of the later and better views 
of Dumas, Laurent and Gerhardt? If anybody does expect such a 
thing, somebody will be disappointed. 

But to return. Let the reader ask himself why the schools of 
Deventer, Miinster, Zwoll, Groningen, &c., did that for learning which 
the older and richer universities not only failed but refused to do. 
Those schools were national, provincial, and progressive, because 
imbued with the spirit of the age. That was all they had which the 
-universities had outgrown ; but it was everything in the battle to be 
fought. This same thing made the difference between Arnold’s 
school at Rugby and all the other contemporary schools in England. 
It has kept fresh so long the vitality of the Scotch colleges, which 
are nothing if not Scotch and modern. What Ruskin has so forcibly 
said about art applies equally well to education: “ All our schools of 
design, and committees of taste; all our academies and lectures, 
and journalisms, and essays ; all the sacrifices which we are beginning 
SS ore a AE 
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to make, all the truth which there is in our English nature, all the 
power of our English will, and the life of our English intellect, will 
in this matter be as useless as efforts and emotions in a dream, 
unless we are contented to submit architecture and all art, like other 
things, to English law.” 

We have hitherto dealt chiefly with the disadvantages attending 
upon a university system not provincial ; but there are besides some 
positive advantages which belong to provincial systems. Local col- 
leges are more easily managed. Great universities are cadepins, like 
the lexicon of him from whom the word is derived, too unwieldy for 
use. Itis a shrewd remark of a very competent critic,* that “edu- 
cation is like war. A good plan of a campaign is an excellent thing, 
but victories generally are won by good fighting. A limited course 
well taught makes better scholars than the amplest not half carried 
out. It is not in what they profess to teach that the schools of the 
present day are apt to be defective.” Besides, local provincial 
schools, under local rule, can be kept reformed, vitalised, and can be 
prevented from stiffening into the rigidity of age and blinking in the 
obfuscation of prejudice. Buta great university, a powerful vested 
interest, a rich corporation buttressed about with immemorial customs, 
after having absorbed into itself all antagonistic interests, crystallises, 
ossifies, and is yet too strong, too stubborn, and too inert to be bent 
or led. Imagine all the college endowments of the United States, or 
even of New England, concentrated in the one school of Harvard, 
and attempt to reform its teaching, or correct its standard, or purge 
out its vicious methods ¢then/ Imagine a legislative commission 
attempting to interfere with the prerogatives of the haughty dons — 
“ fier denseigner ce quils ne savaient pas” —of a university with an 
endowment of ten millions. Imagine the provincial universities of 
North Germany, Koenigsberg, Greifswald, Breslau, Halle, Berlin, 
Minster, Bonn, Gottingen, Jena, Leipzig, &c., thrown together into 
one national affair at Berlin and presided over by a Whewell, a, Lip- 
sius, a Casaubon, a logical hard-head impervious even to club-law 
— how far would even Bismarck’s “blood and iron” serve him in 
attempting to coerce sucha body, restrain, guide, or reformit? This, 
however, is what some doctrinaires in this country are trying to effect. . 
They want to enact and endow a great “national” university at 
Washington, and give it currency as they did with the National Bank- 
notes, by taxing all antagonists out of existence. 

How long would Germany continue to deserve its reputation as 
being “the best school-provided country in Europe,” if its forty great 
schools and twenty-two universities were thrown into one? By far 
the greater part of those anxious to have the higher education, if they 
cannot obtain it near home, must do without. Vom cuivis homint con- 
tingit adire Corinthum. It is not merely that the means are lacking ; 
the incitement of propinquity and convenience is a great matter. Ex- 
amine any college catalogue and you will find that more than half the 
students are from the State in which the college is situated. Oxford 
and Cambridge have recognised this fact recently, by providing ex- 
aminations for non-resident students, who, if they pass creditably, are 
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granted degrees, honors, scholarships, and fellowships, just as if they had 
studied under college tutors and eaten their commons in college halls. 
But this is practically making university honors and privileges an end, 
not a means; it is converting a college course into a mere “cram” for 
civil-service examination. It is not even what old Johnson hated, “a 
by-road in education”; it is a mere short-cut to the qualifications 
which education is supposed to bestow. If we are not misinformed, 
Harvard contemplates introducing a similar system, We sincerely 
trust this will not be done. We have smatterers enough already. 
The curse of the land is sciolism, superficiality — what Hamilton finds 
still bigger words for —“ xoduzpaypocbvy — vielwisserey.” If every 
dabster in the land can sit at home, cram in the intervals of measuring 
calico or forking dung, and then, by passing a factitious examination, 
secure a degree anda diploma, Heaven preserve us all! “The con scious- 
ness of ignorance is the condition of progress,” but such a system as 
this offers a premium for self-conceit and snobbery, ingrained vices of 
our people already. It seems like a hard thing to say, but it is neverthe- 
less so, that the opportunity (I do not mean the advantages) of educa- 
tion can be made toocommon, ‘That pearl should not be cast before 
swine, nor left for rogues to steal it or strumpets to flaunt it. ‘To use 
it rightly, a man should earz his education, as he earns other blessings 
in life. Sir William Hamilton has truly said that “nothing has more 
contributed to disparage the cause of classical education than the 
rendering it the education of all.” I go further, and say that the 
fairest fields of education have been seized upon and abused by losel 
scamps, hirelings and rogues, dumped upon them by “emigrant aid” 
charities — vastly to the detriment of science, literature, truth and 
morality. These mauvais susets would never have dreamed of a college 
course, nor of Latin and Greek, nor of theological or professional 
practices afterwards, but for the fact that they were lazy, and had 
the chance of six or seven idle years, that would cost them nothing, 
thrust upon them, so to speak, by ill-founded charities and misapplied 
endowments. To spoil a-good navvy or a good stevedore by making 
a university graduate of him is wasteful practice certainly. The 
rationale of education is identical with thafof art. “Wherever you 
can rest, there decorate ; where rest is forbidden, so is beauty. You 
must not mix ornament with business, any more’than you may mix 
play. Work first, and then rest. Work first, and then gaze ; but do 
not use golden ploughshares, nor. bind ledgers in enamel. Do not 
thrash with sculptured flails, nor put bas-reliefs on millstones.” * 

Will a university in Baltimore hurt a university in Michigan or Mas- 
sachusetts, or will it benefit them? Will it be injurious to the cause 
of general education to have two universities, each provincial, in place 
of one.guasi national? In the time of the Medicis ‘‘almost every 
Italian city was an Athens.” Suppose all learning locked up in 
Bologna, or Padua, or Pisa, would its progress have been as rapid and 
great? What Paris or Bologna may adjust nicely to one mind and 
so teach genius to soar, another mind may need to find in the special 
excellences of Oxford or Cambridge, another in Bonn or Konigsberg, 
OS a 
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another in Edinburgh or Leyden. Must Leyden céase in order to 
encourage Leipzig? By no means. The grove of Plato was none 
the less great because of the lyceum of Aristotle, the porch of Zeno, 
the garden of Epicurus, the kennel of the Cynics. Harvard may go 
on and prosper teaching all she knows, yet still leave much for our 
coming university to teach, some of which Harvard might not be able 
to teach, no matter how liberally endowed. 

The stream cannot rise above its source, and education is not a 
mere matter of quadrivium and trivium with modern amendments 
and extensions. A very grave matter indeed is it, concerning our 
honor and purity, the life of our:spirit, quite as much as our intellec- 
tual growth. Well might Plato say that “man cannot propose a 
higher and holier object for his study than education and all that 
pertains to it.” Well might Melanchthon complain: “fuventutem recte 
formare paulo plus est quam expugnare Trcjam.” The defects of self- 
education are so many and so insuperable that public schools may 
not be dispensed with in any contingency. “Unus homo, nullus 
homo,” is pretty nearly so. Except where the ambition and greed of 
study are supreme, the stimulus of emulation is necessary —“Subdatis 
studiorum pretiis, studia ipsa peritura.”” Self-education is nearly always 
unsymmetrical ; it is always wasteful. The thought and labor which 
young Pascal gave to inventing the first propositions of Euclid would 
have sufficed, in school, to teach him all he needed to know of 
geometry. Self-education is undisciplined also, and discipline is the 
best part of education. The self-educated man lacks tools; he 
dresses boards in his own shop with his hatchet and jack-plane 
which he could have bought machine-dressed if he had frequented 
the mart. In the words of Isaac Disraeli, “The selfeducated are 
marked by strong peculiarities. If their minds are rich in acquisition, 
they often want taste and the art of communication; their knowledge, 
like corn heaped in a granary, for want of ventilation and stirring, 
perishes in its own masses. They may abound with talent in all 
shapes, but rarely in its place, and they have to dread a plethora of 
genius and a delirium of wit)... .. This race of the self-educated 
.are apt to consider-some of their own insulated feelings those of all ; 
their prejudices are often invincible, and their tastes unsure and 
capricious: glorying in their strength, while they are betraying their 
weaknesses, yet mighty even in that enthusiasm which is omy disci- 
plined by its own fierce habits.” 

What then do we mean by education— what is its end and aim? 
We mean a deeper force than that common idea of a process for 
furbishing up a few of “the more obvious and prominent of the intel- 
lectual faculties.” Whatever is in us and about us capable of being 
cultivated and developed or improved, all that must be included and 
provided for in one’s scheme of education, or it will be self-educated, 
or educated in spite of self. The sound mind in the sound body — 
that is part, but not all. The lyceum and the gymnasium, the lecture- 
room, the desk and the library —these do not yet meet all our educa- 
tional needs. Helvetius was not far wrong when he said that “all 
the differences between man and man are the results of education.” 
Locke was completely right when he said: “I think I may say that of 
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all the men we meet with, nine parts of ten are what they are, good or 
evil, useful or not, by their education.” And if we mean with Herbert 
Spencer that education begins before birth, runs back into our remote 
ancestry, is influenced by food, soil, climate, the sky above us and the 
earth under our feet for centuries and centuries before we are born, 
we may accept all that Helvetius claims. Certainly the object of a 
complete education. goes very far to touch us at all points, for it 
seeks to develop in us every source of power of which we are capable, 
and all the capacities of enjoyment which our environment admits of, 
thus going something beyond Milton’s very perfect definition of the 
public side of education: “That*I call a complete and generous 
education which fits a man to perform justly, skilfully and magnani- 
mously all the offices, both private and public, of peace and war.” 
“The only fence against the world,” John Locke says, “is a 
thorough knowledge of it.” But alas! there are several worlds to 
know, and we must educate ourselves so as to make a reputable 
choice of the one we intend to try our harness in, There is a 
world which looks upon Benjamin Franklin’s poor and mean maxim, 
“Honesty is the best folicy,” as the essence of the highest and loftiest 
morality. ‘There is another world which consents, with Helvetius, to 
believe that “ Virtue is the habitude of directing our actions to the 
public good.” Is it not possible, had the Hopkins endowment gone 
to Harvard, that some of the beneficiaries of it might have come 
home with their eyes lifted no higher than Poor Richard’s jail-door 
chalk-marked admonition? Is it not possible, with a Hopkins 
University in‘Maryland, and of Maryland, that our students may be 
taught the magnanimity of virtuous conduct irrespective of its private 
profit to the individual self? But to do that the Hopkins University 
will have to be eminently provincial. Where wealth is a synonym 
for respectability, and flattery an attribute of wisdom, surely the lesson 
of public virtue needs to be inculcated strenuously. Everywhere we 
see the reckless demagogue, the greed-soiled tradesman, the craft 
and falsehood of the self-seeker—.sordid desires, low objects, base 
methods. What shall lift us out of this slough, what help to redeem, 
I do not say ennoble, our national character, if an education, generous 
and lofty, and fitting us for the comprehension and practice of public 
virtue, cannot do it? 
Doctor Johnson told Boswell: “Do not rene in the education of 
your children ; life will not bear refinement. You must do as other 
people do.” A deep saying. Shall I send my boy to a college where 
he will be taught that two and two make five ; that his sister ought 
to vote and wear pantalettes, and is a slave until she does ; that it is 
worse to use tobacco and alcohol than to lie and slander ; that the 
principles of morality are misty in some parts and rusty in others, 
but the principles of trade have attained to scientific accuracy? 
Shall I send him to a university where “Graecia mendax” and 
_“Graeculus esuriens” are the chief objects of admiration, and the 
noble Roman is considered no better than he should be? * Shall I 
expose him to refinements in teaching (or cruelty, whichever you please 
to call it) like those of Horace Mann or Father Noyes, like those of 
President White or Wendell Phillips? Shall he learn the gospel of 
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envy page by page with his Greek testament, and take in Communism 
pari passu with science? Must he sit under Pére Duchesne in order 
to study algebra with Carnot? or cultivate Marat because he wants 
to cultivate Arago P 

Is it necessary to assume that because a boy has been taught to read 
Alciphron and can do his geometry of three dimensions with facility, 
that his instruction has been equally full in the three cardinal prin- 
ciples of truth and honor and reverence? “Speaking truth,” says 
Ruskin, very wisely, “is like writing fair, and comes only by practice ; 
it is less a matter of will than of habit.” A matter of education, a 
grave one indeed. Terrible to think of a frank, honest, ingenuous 
youth sent away to school and returning again white with the leprosy 
of Gehazi, a lie to all others and a lie to himself, irremediably rotten 
and doomed because false. And lying is such a kaleidoscope too: 
has pleasing pictures for all in endless variety. Here a fallacy, there 
an enthusiasm, here a politeness, there a policy, here a bit of tender- 
ness, there a mere careless nonchalance — the principle must be 
planted deep indeed to bear one up against all these “masques and 
mummeries” of the siren. Honor is but self-respect vitalised and 
transmuted from a passive to an active principle. It is the salt 
of life, that keeps it from spoiling ; it is the sweetness of society, 
that preserves its comity ; it is the condition of freedom, that makes 
it tolerable. Honor is as lofty a virtue as justice, reaches quite as 
broadly, and touches besides some still more subtle senses. Rever- 
ence and obedience, “that principle to which polity owes its 
stability, life its happiness, faith its acceptance, creation its con-_ 
tinuance’’— if these virtues be not taught together with your physics 
and your metaphysics, your belles-lettres and ethics ; if they are not 
naturally instilled into the minds of your youth as they learn books 
and things, woe to the teacher, for he is a slayer of the soul! 
“Whatever be the lot of those to whom error is an inheritance, woe 
be to the man and the people to whom it is an adoption!” 


“Aurum ex stercore Ennii”—the Hopkins University comes late 
enough to profit by the errors as well as by the excellences of the 
older schools. I have exceedingly high hopes of our University to 
come. Organised with wisdom, administered with judgment, its 
endowment is ample to give us the foremost school on the continent. 
Its diploma can be made all, and more than all, that the diploma of 
the University of Virginia is. Its alumni may take rank among 
scholars, among gentlemen, among Christians, in any sphere of | 
public and private life, such that the mere fact of being a graduate of 
the Hopkins shall be a passport everywhere. If it shall train up a 
class of our young men, teaching them how to advance the great 
principles of public conduct instead of allying themselves to the ills 
that are, the whole land will rise up to bless it. If, while promoting 
the progress of our intellectual development, it shall give us also 
capacity for and free play in “the minor charities and graces of life,” 
not bestowing light without the halo of sweetness, we shall be thrice 
blessed in it. 

I do not think it extravagant to hope all this of our University. It 
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may become all this easily if it make a good beginning. I have in 
my mind’s eye two great institutions, remarkably successful, remarkably 
efficient, the perfections of which it will be easy to follow, the errors 
to avoid. One of these is the University of Virginia, founded by 
Thomas Jefferson. The other is the University of Leyden, one of 
the greatest of schools in the past, and still excellent, though suffering 
by the competition of the schools of Germany. The admitted 
superiority of the Charlottesville University is due to peculiarities in 
its constitution and its practical working entirely ; and its success 
under this system has vindicated the system so far as its departure 
from common methods is concerned. Its discipline of absolute 
freedom, its practical enforcement of the principle of honor, which it 
tries to exemplify quite as much as inculcate, making the student pay 
for no more than what he receives and granting him no more than 
what he deserves ; its thoroughness in every department, demanding 
zeal and industry as well of the professor as the student, and compen- 
sating both in equal measure ; its sturdy and absolute ignoration of 
routine and precedent at every point where these are antiquated or 
in conflict with common sense —these features in its system are 
probably the chief ones which are worthy to be copied because their 
efficiency is proved. 

The picture of Leyden rising to glorious fame and extended use- 
fulness under the enlightened patronage of James Douza, is au 
incentive to enthusiasm and a study for wisdom. “He knew that at 
the rate learning was seen prized by the State in the academy, would 
it be valued by the nation at large. In his eyes a university was not 
merely a mouthpiece of necessary instruction, but at once a pattern 
of lofty erudition, and a stimulus to its attainment. He knew that 
professors wrought more even by example and influence than by 
teaching ; that it was theirs to pitch high or low the standard of 
learning in a country ; and that as it proved arduous or easy to come 
up to them, they awoke either a restless endeavor after an ever loftier 
attainment, or lulled into a self-satisfied conceit.”* On this principle 
Douza went to work, ably aided by the curators of the university and 
the municipality of Leyden. The great Lipsius, the “ Prince of Latin 
literature,’ had retired. The still greater Joseph Scaliger, the 
“Phoenix of Europe,” was invited in flattering strains to come and 
fill the chair. Him succeeded Salmasius, invited, not to teach, but 
« ut nominis sui honorem academiae htic impertirel, scriptis eandem illus- 
traret, praesentia condecoraret.” What was the result of such a spirit? 
“Tn the Batavian Netherlands, when Leyden was founded, erudition 
was at a lower ebb than in most other countries, and a generation 
had hardly passed away when the Dutch scholars of every profession 
were the most numerous and learned in the world. And this not 
from artificial encouragement and support in superfluous foundations, 
affording at once the premium of erudition and the leisure for its 
undisturbed pursuit, for of these the Provinces had none; not from 
the high endowments of academic chairs, for the moderate salaries of 
the professors were returned (it was calculated) more than twelve 
times to the community by the resort of foreign students alone ; but 
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simply through the admirable organisation of all literary patronage, 
by which merit, and merit alone, was always sure of honor, and of an 
honored if not a lucrative appointment —a condition without which 
colleges are nuisances, and universities only organised against their 
end.” This is the University of that Leyden which contains, and 
honors, the graves of Scaliger and Boerhaave ; where the great library 
is of which Heinsius said: “I no sooner set foot in it and fasten the 
door, but I shut out ambition, love, and all those vices of which 
idleness is the mother and ignorance the muse; and in the very lap 
of eternity, among so many illustrious souls I take my seat, with so 
lofty a spirit that I then pity the great who know nothing of such 
happiness.” This is that Leyden for which the winds and the sea 
fought that it might have deliverance from the Spaniards; but not 
before its people had shown their courage, their constancy, their 
devotion, by laying the land under water and by standing the most 
» terrible siege known in history. This is that learned Leyden whose 
fierce burghers made answer to the besieger that the men of Leyden 
would never surrender while they had one arm left to eat and another 
to fight with ; whose stern burgemeester, Pieter Adriaanzoon Vander 
Werf, when besought to yield in the extremity of famine, made 
answer: “I have sworn to defend this city, and by God’s help I mean 
to keep that oath! But if my death can help ye, men, here is my 
body! Cut it in pieces, and share it among ye as far as it will go.” 

Baltimore has peculiar advantages as an educational centre. Her 
central location, the salubrity of her site and her beautiful environ- . 
ments ; the charm and decorum of her manners ; her great library, 
her art- schools, her musical attractions — all point her out as a fitting 
situation for a superior university. Here too are law and medical 
schools of distinction ; courts and hospitals in which to catch the 
elements of practice ; wisdom, bravery, probity, refinement among the 
citizens. 

Let us have the University as quickly as may be, without tedious 
delays in perfecting its organisation. We need it, the country greatly 
needs the help of such instruction as we may hope it will impart. 
We are dying of demagogues and sciolists ; we are falling to pieces 
‘with ignorance and its besotting sins. Let us have some institutions 
once more amongst us capable of promoting and imparting rational 
thought and generous culture. 

EDWARD SPENCER. 
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MEMORIES. 


HAT sad, sweet face I see it yet, 
Those eyes so deeply blue, 
As Aprfi’s first, soft violet, 
Whose fragrant petals still are wet 
With drops of sparkling dew. 


Recalling oft those eyes serene, 
That face and golden hair, 

The pictures of the Magdalene, 

In old and dim cathedrals seen, 
Wooing our thoughts to prayer. 


I see her still in reverie, 

Though months and years have rolled, 
All breathless ‘and on bended knee, 
With missal and with rosarie, 

And crucifix of gold. 


The altar, with its candles bright, 
Through clouds of incense gleams, 

And o’er the sculptures cold and white 

And marble floor, the vesper light 
Through gorgeous windows streams ; 


And whilst the music swells and dies, 
The organ’s thunders roll, 

Kneeling with large and tearful eyes, 

She seems an angel from the skies, 
Pleading for some lost soul! 


I sit beneath the roof of whispering elms, 
Where oft when rose and orange flushed the skies, 
At twilight I have sat with one who lies 
Soft pillowed in Italia’s sunny realms. 
Upon their aged trunks, now half-effaced, 
I read a name I carved with artist hand 
In bygone days, but which, alas! is traced 
Upon a marble in a flowery land. 
I sit and watch the purple shadows fall, 
The fading clouds, the moon-rise o’er the sea; 
I list the mocking-bird’s sweet madrigal, 
The leafy tree-tops sighing plaintively ; 
All sights and sounds one image but recall — 
A fair, sad face 1 nevermore shall see! 
: SAML. SELDEN. 
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N a recent open letter to Professor Langley of Pittsburg, the 

French astronomer Faye gives a valuable summary of his cele- 
brated theory of solar spots. In that theory the spots are vortices, 
and M. Faye declares, with an obvious thrust at his great antagonist 
Father Secchi, that in order to criticise his views it is not sufficient 
that one should know all about sun-spots merely ; he ought also to 
have a profound theoretical and practical knowledge of vortices, 
whirlpools, cyclones, and the like. Now the theory of vortices is 
exceedingly imperfect. Writers on mechanics have usually avoided 
the problem. ‘This missing chapter M. Faye does not pretend to be 
able to supply; he proceeds, however, to sketch its great outlines. 
Of the gyrations which may occur in the interior of fluid masses, 
there is an important difference between those which have a vertical 
axis and those which do not. The latter are temporary and unstable, 
while the former, which include the familiar cases of whirlwinds, 
waterspouts, revolving storms, &c., may have a regular figure and 
possess a surprising stability. M. Faye announces the following law: 
“Tf in a horizontal water-course there are produced, by any perma- 
nent cause, differences of velocity between filaments lying side by 
side, a gyratory movement about a vertical axis immediately results. 
It is of a conical form, is accelerated towards the axis, and descends. 
The liquid thus carried to the bottom by a regular helicoidal motion 
rises again tumultuously all around the vortex.” The angular velocity 
of each particle as it descends the smooth funnel increases as the 
square of its distance from the axis diminishes. Great importance is 
attached to the fact that the gyration, whether right-handed or left- 
handed, is always a descending one. Another point of interest is this, 
that the vortex will move with the stream, like a floating body, but 
will preserve its axis vertical, These four characteristic properties of 
vortices, to wit: the rapid angular acceleration towards the axis, the 
funnel-shaped figure, the descending motion, and the floating down 
stream with its axis vertical—are abundantly verified by the obser- 
vations of hydraulic engineers and the experiments of physicists. 
Then not only powders or oil spread upon the surface have been 
seen to be carried down and afterwards to return, but swimmers, and 
even boats and cakes of ice, have been engulfed and then rejected. 
Doubtless such eddies have been powerful geological agents in the 
erosion and denudation of the beds of water-courses and shallow 
seas. Masses of sand and stones, caught in a whirlpool and rapidly 
revolved upon the bottom, would form a tool of extraordinary power. 
Venturi remarked a century ago that the same cause would produce 
the same effect in gaseous currents. Thus inequalities of velocity in 
the lateral filaments of a horizontal atmospheric current will result in 
gytatory movements about a vertical axis, exactly like those which 
occur in hes ae ea only the scale here is far grander when the 
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vortex is generated in an upper current.- In such cases we see 
descending from the clouds a gigantic funnel, whose apex finally 
reaches the ground and begins there a work of destruction. The 
form of a water-spout is exactly the same as that of a vortex in a 
stream of water, and its mechanical action is of the same kind. 
Observation teaches us too that the water-spout formed thus in an 
upper current may descend to the earth’s surface through a lower 
stratum which is in perfect repose, and that notwithstanding the 
resistance of this stratum the vortex follows the march of the upper 
layer, where it originated, and where its funnel debouches. Its axis 
of figure, however, is bent back below by the resistance, although the 
spirals of the vortex preserve their horizontal planes and their energy 
of rotation. One peculiarity of a physical nature belongs to water- 
spouts, or atmospheric vortices, which has no analogue in whirlpools. 
The upper air which is sucked down is colder than the moist lower 
air through which it passes. It thus often causes the precipitation 
of vapor around the spout, so as to envelope it in an opaque and 
visible sheath. Many meteorologists have held that there was a 
powerful upward draught in tornadoes and water-spouts. ‘The fact, 
however, is just the reverse. M. Faye once hesitated indeed to make 
a positive assertion as regards cyclones and typhoons ; but after a 
faithful examination of the records of navigators, he is convinced 
that these larger atmospheric commotions are mere vortices on a 
grander scale, and, like simple tornadoes and water-spouts, are 
mechanically identical with water-eddies ahd whirlpools. 
_ Now, says M. Faye, if in the gaseous photosphere of the sun there 
exist horizontal currents, and if in these currents there are, from any 
cause whatever, permanent inequalities of velocity, then vortices must 
of necessity be produced. No hydraulician will deny this conclusion. 
Such solar vortices will be seen as circular depressions in the shining 
cloudy surface of the photosphere. But Carrington’s observations 
demonstrate the existence of these horizontal currents of unequal 
_ velocity, and all astronomers since Wilson’s time admit that sun-spots . 
are depressions. 

As in our own atmosphere, the temperature of the sun decreases 
from within outward, and near the surface are found vapors in a con- 
dition bordering upon condensation, we ought then to expect to find 
surrounding the solar vortices the same cloudy sheath that enwraps 
our water-spouts, with this difference that the envelope in the former 
case will be luminous, since it is composed of metallic vapors con-- 
densed at a high temperature. Moreover, as the sloping walls of 
these sheaths underlie the cooled materials which the vortex carries 
down, they ought to appear somewhat less bright than the photo- 
sphere. Finally, the central part of the solar vortex being occupied 
by a deep column of the same substances that absorb light so ener- 
getically, the bottom of the’ funnel should appear relatively black. 
Such are precisely the phenomena of the pores and spots, heretofore 
mysterious, with which the surface of the sun is thickly sown. 

‘There is, however, an accompanying phenomenon which we do not 
observe in our own atmosphere, and which, according to our author, 
is clearly consistent with the second part of the law cited above. 
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Over the photosphere lies a thin bed of incandescent hydrogen (the 
chromosphere). This hydrogen is sucked down to the bottom of the 
vortices, and then rises tumultuously all round them to the surface. 
The buoyancy of this hydrogen, superheated by its contact with the 
hotter strata beneath, will cause it on its return to be projected with 
force enough to leap above its former level in irregular masses, pre- 
senting a myriad of fantastic forms. Such is the spectacle which 
the sun offers to us every day, and such, according to M. Faye, is 
the explanation of the red prominences of the.solar disc. 

The remarkable division which sun-spots often experience when 
luminous bridges are thrown across their cavities, are in his opinion 
exactly like the segmentation of a water-spout or cyclone on the earth. 

In conclusion we must say that M. Faye’s new resumé of his 
brilliant theory adds nothing to its force, and relieves it of none of 
its difficulties. The confinement of the spots to definite zones while 
the hydrogen protuberances occur all round the sun, and the associa- 
tion of sun-spots, according to Secchi, rather with the heavy metallic 
eruptions than with the mere hydrogen outbursts, remain unexplained. 
Sober readers will conclude that while Faye’s hypothesis is perhaps 
the best we have, it is still but a hypothesis. 


—Reclamations of priority in discovery are usually more interesting 
to the parties concerned than to the public at large. Professor Resal 
has lately made a claim of the kind, of more than ordinary interest, 
in behalf of a distinguished compatriot. According to him, the credit 
of having first announced the true theory of “timbre” is due, not to 
Helmholtz, but to the great French geometer Monge. Everybody 
knows that the sounds proceeding from different musical instruments 
are easily discriminated, even when they do not differ in pitch or 
force. Thus no one is in danger of confounding the sound of a flute 
with that of a horn or harp, although their notes may be in unison 
and equally loud. This nameless difference, which is ngither pitch 
nor intensity, the French call “timbre.’”’ Its nature was an inscrutable 
mystery until the recent appearance of Helmholtz’s “Theory of 
Musical Sounds.” That philosopher pointed out the fact that musical 
sounds are almost always complex, consisting of a fundamental tone 
accompanied by others of higher pitch and concordant with it. The 
fundamental tone is usually the loudest and lowest of the group and 
gives name to it. Its companions constitute a set of harmonic riders, 
termed by Helmholtz “upper tones.” Now different musical instru- - 
ments emit the same fundamental sound, but furnish it with different 
“upper tones,” or with the same upper tones but with different relative 
intensity. So may the same musical instrument if differently mani- 
pulated at different trials. Hence the great difference between the 
sound of the same violin touched in succession by a tyro and a 
master. So too the vowels A, E, I, O and U, sung by the same voice 
on the same key and with the same loudness, differ merely in timbre, 
that is in the upper tones accompanying-one and the same funda- 
mental. For Helmholtz proved that difference in timbre is due solely 
to a difference in the number, relative pitch and relative intensity of 
the upper tones which the musical instrument spontaneously super- 
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imposes on the fundamental. Pure and simple sounds have no 
timbre. He proved this by analysing, with appropriate instruments 
called “resonators,” a given sound into its elementary sonorous 
factors, and then reproducing the original sound with all its timbre, 
by reuniting the elements thus discovered. Any one may satisfy 
himself as to this disintegration and reproduction of a given sound 
in a very simple way. Let him, at some quiet hour, sing a vowel 
sound under the raised lid of a pianoforte, and at the same time press 
down the right-hand pedal. He will have reason to be surprised at 
the fidelity with which his sound is mimicked and the vowel returned 
to him, though with ghostly feebleness. Helmholtz ‘also showed that 
timbre was altogether independent of the order in which the upper 
tones entered into the “clang” or resultant sound ; or in technical 
language, of the difference of phase of the constituents. This was at 
variance with one of the most prevalent previous conjectures as to 
the cause of timbre. It was often attributed to the peculiar orbits of 
the particles of the vibrating body. Now it is readily shown that 
these orbits are materially altered by altering the difference of phase 
of the component sounds in a “clang,” while its timbre remains 
entirely unchanged. , 

Prof. Resal relates that while at Plombitres in 1857, with Poncelet 
and de Senarmont, he happened to express one day in their presence 
his regret that no one, up to that time, had been able to explain 
timbre. Whereupon de Senarmont remarked that it must be due to 
vibrations of a special order, and very probably to such aliquot vibra- 
tions as are comprised in the series which satisfies the fundamental 
equation of vibrating cords, rods, &c. 

M. Resal recited this remark in a recent conversation, as being, in 
his opinion, the precursor of Helmholtz’s discoveries, when, to his 
great surprise, a gentleman present asserted that Monge was the real 
author of the theory of timbre, and in support of his statement put | 
into M. Resal’s hands an obscure volume entitled “ ZAéorte-acoustico- 
musicale. 1793.” written by an artillery-officer who rejoiced in the 
name of Missery. In his chapter on timbre he cites, and cites only 
to combat, what he had heard M. Monge say, namely, “that what 
determined this or that timbre was only this or that order, and this 
or that number of vibrations of the aliquot parts of the cord from 
which the sound proceeded.” M. Monge added, says he, that “if 
one could suppress the vibrations of the aliquot segments, all sonorous 
cords, however different in material they might be, would certainly have 
the same timbre.’ This was uttered seventy yéars before the appear- 
ance of Helmholtz’s volume. Viewed in the light of what we know 
now it was a weighty and pregnant sentence. It was however only 
the opinion, at best, of a very able man. It pointed out and would 
have justified a course of experimental research. But it settled 
nothing as to the theory of timbre, and if it had been known to 
Helmholtz, would not have superseded the slightest scintilla of his 
classic work. He has converted Monge’s guess into an established 
law and extended it to all sources of musical sounds ; he has invented 
apparatus for dissecting such sounds, and has pointed out in the 
labyrinth of the human ear a mechanism which, in all probability, is 
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employed in this very anatomy of the sounds we hear, and thus 
prepares. them for consciousness. All thisy and much more, has the 
great German done. Monge’s remarkable and sagacious utterance, 
quoted above, no more detracts from Helmholtz’s merit than did the 
anticipation of the law of gravitation by Hooke diminish the laurels 
of Newton, or the extravagantly praised speculations of Mayer lessen 
the solid worth of the labors of Joule. 
jeg RS 
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Three Essays on Religion. By John Stuart Mill. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 


any bone essays of Mr. Mill are now for the first time given to 
the public. While they evidently lack the final revision which 
gives his style its peculiar combination of compactness with lucidity, 
they yet are very characteristic of the writer’s mode of thought and 
expression. They have his logical precision, carried at times to the 
extreme that rather proves an assertion which no antagonist would 
dispute, than leave any link in the argument unsupported by proof ; 
his careful avoidance of over-statement ; and that fairness of mind 
that gives all opposing reasons their full weight — as becomes those 
in whom the love of truth is predominant. ; 

The topics treated are three: Nature, the Utility of Religion, and 
Theism. The two former naturally precede the latter, since as 
arguments on the existence of a God must to a great extent be drawn 
from Nature, it is essential that we should first clearly define what 
we mean by Nature; while on the other hand it is essential (at least 
for a Utilitarian) to show that the belief in a God, and consequently 
the question of His existence, is of real importance to humanity. Of 
these essays we confine our remarks to the third, as the most impor- 
tant and the most interesting. In this he deals with the four great 
natural arguments adduced to prove the existence of a God; and 
this proceeding is philosophical, since, logically, the evidence from 
Revelation can only come after these:—in other words, we must 
have some ground for believing that there is a God, before we can 
consider anything that professes to be a revelation from Him! These 
four great arguments are the necessity of a First Cause, the general 
consent of mankind, the argument from Consciousness, and the 
argument from Design. ; 
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The argument for a First Cause, briefly stated, runs thus: every- 
thing that we know (which Mr. Mill very accurately ‘corrects to 
“every event or change that we know”) had a cause to which it owes 
its existence. ‘Therefore we are reduced to the dilemma of assuming 
an infinite succession of causes (which is inconceivable), or else one 
First Cause, the origin of all the rest. This is an argument ftom 
analogy ; but the analogy fails. For all the causes of which we have 
knowledge are themselves effects of other causes ; whereas the First 
Cause must be uncaused, or self-existent, so differing in essence from 
the causes that we know, and not to be reasoned to from them. To 
this it is replied that the Will, as acting spontaneously, is an instance of 
a cause in itself. The answer is, (1) that the Will is always determined 
by motive, either manifest or latent, the contrary assertion being 
incapable of proof ; (2) that a Will, so far as we have any conception 
of it, must always avail itself of a pre-existing Force, which it can not 
have created — in other words, that we can not argue from causation 
to creation ; (3) that other agents have the power.of producing in a 
much greater degree all the effects we perceive from Will. Finally, 
that the objection to the doctrine of an infinite succession of causes 
and effects being its inconceivability, the doctrine of one infinite 
First Cause is equally inconceivable, and thus as the hypothesis 
neither accounts for the facts nor removes the difficulty, it can not be 
accepted. 

The next argument, that from the common consent of mankind, is 
the weakest of the four. That men in general should attribute phe- 
nomena for which they can not otherwise. account, to the operation 
of a superhuman Being, proves nothing ; it must be urged that the 
idea is “an intuitive perception, or an instinctive sense.” -But this can 
not be proved ; and if it could, the conception of savage tribes of a 
Being who is only a stronger and fiercer savage, can not be conceived 
by any reverent mind as implanted in them by the Deity as evidence 
of His existence. 

To the argument from Consciousness, it seems to us, Mr. Mill 
hardly does justice. ‘That there is a sense of right and wrong, a 
sense of Duty apart from all considerations of advantage to ourselves 
or others, in the minds of all men with whom we need concern our- 
selves in a question like this, is a fact that is not denied. Not denied 
by even the extreme materialists, who account for it as a hereditary 
instinct, founded on a long series of experiences by the ancestors of 
the individual. Kant’s view, that Duty of necessity implied a superior 
Being to whose law or whose will it had reference, though perhaps 
not demonstrated, seems to the present writer to have very great 
weight, outside of logic. 

The argument from Design Mr. Mill considers the only one “of a 
really scientific character,” and he states it thus: “ Certain qualities, 
it is alleged, are found to be characteristic of such things as are 
made by an intelligent mind for a purpose. The order of nature, or 
some considerable parts of it, exhibit these qualities in a remarkable 
degree. We are entitled from this great similarity in the effects to 
infer similarity in the cause, and to believe that things which it is 
beyond the power of man to make, but which resemble the works of 
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man in all but power, must also have been made by Intelligence, armed 
with a power greater than human.” 

Of course Paley’s well-known illustration of the watch is quickly 
disposed of. A man finding a watch on a desolate island would 
know that it had been made by man; but it is only because he has 
previous knowledge of watches or of machinery. A savage would 
probably take it for an animal; and an éducated man would draw a 
similar inference “from any relic which experience has taught him to 
attribute to man,” whether it exhibit design or not, as a footprint. 
Without the previous knowledge of man and _ his doings, no. such 
inference could be drawn. 

Mr. Mill allows for that adaptation which their environment must 
produce in both animate and inanimate things, in which the results 
of general law look like special design, which has been so much dwelt 
on in the discussion of Natural Selection and Development. But 
still, making all allowances, he admits that, “in the present state of 
our knowledge, the adaptations in nature afford a large balance of 
probability in favor of creation by intelligence.” 

But the cardinal weakness of the argument is this: granting that 
the evidences of design prove an intelligent Creator, it by no means 
follows that this Creator is God — that is, answers to the conceptions 
we form of God. It is true that a Creator must be possessed of 
power and wisdom greater than man’s, but how much greater we 
have no means of knowing. It does not follow of necessity that 
because superhumanly powerful and wise, He is therefore omnipotent 
and all-knowing. We must study His works to find out His attributes, 

While the provision made for the happiness of His creatures seems 
to point to the Creator as a benevolent Being, we find, unhappily, a 
much greater proportion of suffering and evil in the world, and 
provision made for the infliction of suffering and death as skilfully 
contrived as, and often much more efficacious than, the provisions for 
enjoyment and life. Hence if the Creator be omnipotent, He must 
have willed all this suffering and evil, which seems an imputation on 
His benevolence. The answer that present suffering and evil may 
work future happiness and good, does not méet the difficulty, since 
an omnipotent Being could have given the ulterior good had He so 
pleased, without the proximate evil. 

But it has been answered, the Creator did not design a world of 
happiness, but of virtue; and virtue is only manifested by the rejection 
of enjoyment and the endurance of greater or less suffering for the 
sake of what is right. Leaving out of sight the fact that this view 
offers no explanation of the sufferings of the inferior animals, and all 
human suffering that has not a moral bearing, we ask, what is virtue, 
and why should we practise it? The answer will probably be, 
Virtue is obedience to God’s will, and we should practise it to insure 
our happiness hereafter. Then the question arises why the Creator, 
wishing His will done, and desiring the happiness of His creatures, 
attached such difficulties to obedience that but few can do His will 
and secure the intended reward? If we say He could not do other- 
wise, that He could not bestow upon mere innocence the rewards He 
has attached to virtue, we limit His power. 
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build a religion upon hopes and desires may do so, and it will 
probably be’ of advantage to mankind that they should; to those 
otherwise-minded he proffers his favorite abstract idea, the religion 
of Humanity. But it must always be objected to this, that Humanity 
does not exist: individuals only exist ; and each of these individuals 
is subject to the same laws as the rest. Each of these individuals, 
moreover, has only an ephemeral existence, beyond which whatever he 
may have done, or whatever may have been done for him, can ‘not, 
avail him. It is much as if a rain-drop falling into the sea should 
adore the aggregate of rain-drops, and sacrifice itself on their account. 
Mr. Mill thinks he sees in the dim distance “the final victory of 
Good,” and to help this consummation he is assured will be “the 
religion of the Future.” But what good, and to whom? ‘This seems 
to us a Hope whose true name is Despair. W560 EL-B; 


The History of the English Language from the Teutonic Invasion of 
Britain to the Close of the Georgian Era. By Henry E. Shep- 
herd, Professor of the English Language and Literature, Balti- 
more City College. New York: E. J. Hale & Son. 1874. 


Most readers will require the aid of a treatise on chronology to 
enable them to determine the dates implied by this title and its local 
adjective georgian ; and they will wonder how such servile terms as 
“the Queen’s English” and “the King’s English” (pp. 63, 89) should 
be applied to the normal language in an educational treatise. 


““The book contains the substance of the Lectures delivered to the advanced 
classes in English in the Baltimore City College during the past three years, and is 
intended for the purposes of instruction in Colleges, High Schools, and Academies, 
as well as to meet the wants of general readers.” 


While it contains much useful matter from late English sources, it 
is not up to the exacting requirements of modern philology, but on 
the contrary, it fails in science, logic, and explicitness of statement. 
The word Aryan (ar-yan) occurs in the first line without indication 
that it is not to be pronounced like Arian: ‘the broad Elizabethan 
a” is mentioned (p. 188) without citing an example: the American 
reader is not told that the modern English spelling of “ Shakspere cn 
is based on sufficient documentary evidence: “Sclavonic” is furnished 
with a ¢ which the Slavs themselves reject; ‘ Frisic” stands on p. 
11-12, and “ Friesian” on p. 22: the spelling “Celtic” (where ¢ has 
the Latin power of £) is chiefly used in the earlier pages, and “ Keltic” 
in the later —a term used from the earliest pages, but not explained 
until p. 14, where it is said to include Gaelic_or Irish, and Cymric 
(¢ as k) or Welsh; yet words from these two languages (which are 
more different than German and English) are quoted (p. 113-14, 
117-19) as belonging to a language called Keltic, when they should 
have been discriminated. 

On p. 55 the student must guess whether the quoted “ Ciaricle 
of Brutus” has, or has not, anything to do with the “Brut” or 
“Chronicle of Britain ;” and he will find a book (mentioned as Piers 
Ploughman’s Vision, p. g, and Piers the Plowman, p. 81) quoted as 
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“The Vision of Piers Plowman ”—* Vision of Piers Plowman ”— 
“Vision of the Plowman ”—“ Piers the Plowman’s Vision ”’— where 
the anachronistic possessive mark will be observed. See also (pp. 
156-) modernised titles or spellings in full quotations, as “The Art of 
Rhetoric,” &c., as well as genuine citings like “Apologie for Poetrie” 
(but “Apology” on p. 173)—and correctly, single quotations in 
Ascham’s ‘Schoolmaster’ where the full quotation would require 
“ Schole Master.” Allibone quotes Wilson for the “Arte of Logique” 
1551, and the “Arte of Rhetorike” 1553.* On p. 15, after mentioning 
“the Popish antagonist of Knox,” we are told that the characteristics 
of the Scottish dialect are present in Burns, when in fact, Burns wrote 
in a spurious style to bring it within the comprehension of his English 
readers. On this point, consult the extensive treatise of James A. H. 
Murray, Esq. (Philol. Soc, London, 1873, p. 71), who says that “Scots 
wha hae” is “fancy Scotch ”— which Dunbar or Douglas would have 
written “ Scottis quhilkis hes.” 

Professor Shepherd inserts ‘u’ in the spelling of honor, labor, 
favor, rigor, endeavor, conqueror (p. ror), but not in creator nor 
successor. (See Hald. English Affixes, p. 204). The pretense that 
this spelling is due to words like French ‘honneur,’ is disposed of by 
Mr. Ellis (Early English Pronunciation, p. 620), who says that.“honour 
could not have been derived from Aonneur, because the French form 
did not exist when the English Aonour was adopted.” On the other 
"hand, the English spelling is of followed in civilise, colonise, natural- 

ise, sympathise — derived from French verbs in -iser, and therefore 
entitled to -ise. 

Catalan is obscurely mentioned (p. 16) in connection with Spanish, 
and as having an independent position, but its affinities are with 
Provensal. On the same page the /angue d’oc is alluded to as the 
“Langue D’Oc”—giving the honor of a capital letter to a French 
preposition. The Anglish or Anglosaxon ‘a’ for the vowel in fat is 
divided into “ae” as if it were possible to split a vowel into a dip- 
thong, giving “ raedic” for raedic (a radish) and “Aelfric” for Aélfric 
or Alfric; but the author puts ‘A.’ in Aolic, where he might have 
separated the parts to honor the dipthongal sound as e¢ in height. 

The Anglish language was developed in Angleland or England, 
from a fusion of the dialects of various tribes, and as two of these 
were Angles and Saxons, there is no impropriety in styling the new 
tongue Anglosaxon. But unfortunately’ there are English scholars 
with loose ideas of scientific nomenclature, who term this insular 
production Saxon, when the legitimate Saxon (low Saxon) exists as a 
living continental language, a descendant of the old Saxon of the 
Heliand, which Schmeller is correct in calling “ poema saxonicum ”— 
a Saxon poem. Low Saxon, “die niedersdchsische Sprache,” is also 

_ called “Niederdeutsch,” which causes confusion with low Dutch or 
Hollandic. As Plattdeutsch or low German, it is confused with high 
Dutch, or German, which has a corresponding dialect of its own, 
properly the Platthochdeutsch. On page 11 of the work under 
a 


' * Our copy, seemingly of the same author, is anonymous, and has the title —“* Tz Arrzs | OF 
LOGIKE AND | Rketorike, plainely set foorth in the | English toonge, easie to be learned and 
practised: |”? etc, 1584. 
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review, the “Gothic or Teutonic class” is divided into—1st. the 
Germanic “ division,” 2d. the Scandinavian “branch”; on p, 112 we 
find the synonymic “Teutonic or Germanic,” also “Saxon or Ger 
manic;” Saxon in other places being used as a synonym of Anglo- 
saxon ; and by the time page 114 was reached, the Zéufonic nature of 
Scandinavian (as given on p. 11) was forgotten, and the two are thus 
separated — 


“nearly all English words, not derived from the Teutonic, the French, the classic 
languages, the Scandinavian tongues, nor from the miscellaneous sources hereafter 
to be indicated, are of Keltic-origin.” 

Chaucer was a Londoner, a courtier, lawyer, and ambassador ; 
educated at Cambridge, Oxford, and (according to some authorities) 
at Paris; a master of English and French, who did not hesitate to 
enrich his vocabulary with the French of the period; and yet, it is 
said to be “probable” that this eminent scholar was indebted to 
Langelande and Wiclif* for his “verbal affluence” (p. 88). This 
“probable” is made the foundation of a— Hence we may readily 
imagine — that a genius of his subtle perception could not fail to 
discover unpolished “verbal gems of purest ray,” forming “ jewels” 
with which to “gild” his diction. 

A long list of Latin words (117-19) is given as having passed into 
Anglosaxon through the “ Keltic,’ a word here used, seemingly for 
British or Welsh. A list of such importance should have been in 
alphabetic order, and the Welsh intermediate form should have been 
given in demonstration, as Scandinavian words illustrate a point on 
page 132. Welsh gardd (Irish garadh garden) may have influenced 
Angl. geard, but Gothic had a cognate garda (yard) before Anglo- 
saxon was formed. Angl. taefl (¢ad/e) may be due to W. taflen, but in 
a case like Lat. cogvus, W. cog, Angl. cdc, Eng. cook, Welsh need 
not be taken into account, because forms of the Latin word were . 
widely spread in Europe, and occur in old Slavonic and in old 
German. Angl. disc (dish) and raedic (radish) nearly agree with Lat. 
piscus and RApDIx, but not with W. dysgl and rhuddygl, the vowels of 
which would hardly have changed in the Anglish direction. Angl. 
ince (inch) is wrongly referred to Lat. uLNa, and does not seem to 
have a Welsh cognate. Lat. CANCER (cad) could not have passed 
through W. cranc to return to the Latin form in Angl. cancer, Eng. 
canker ; and SCHOL& MAGISTER could become Angl. scélmegistre, a 
form which Welsh ysgolfeister could not give. ‘lhe word ‘indigo’ 
(p. 136) is as strictly Spanish as ‘armada,’ yet it is classed as Persian, 
and ‘mandarin’ is made Chinese. ' 

The periods in the history of a language should be stated by dates, 
or by prominent authors— The Age of Chaucer (as our author has 
it) rather than that of a political ruler whose name and date are 
seldom at hand. ‘The last chapters treat of the language in its 
later forms, nominally closing with the year 1830. There are some 
type errors .to be corrected, and until an index is added, it will be 
found difficult to locate facts and authors, or to ascertain their 
presence. S. S. HALDEMAN. 
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*Wickliff” on page 1057 of his work, 
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The Prophet: a Tragedy. By Bayard Taylor. Boston: Osgood & 
Co. 


Mr. Bayard Taytor, traveller, novelist, poet, historian, must be a 
very busy man. The latest réle in which he has appeared has been 
as American Ska/d in Iceland, whence we have numerous letters from 
him. He managed to put his Prophet to press, however, before starting 
on his high-latitude researches ; and upon the whole, we think it bears 
the marks of some hurry, inasmuch as the Icelandic millenary and 
the Danish King were not likely to wait for him, should he be behind 
time. WVulla dies sine linea,— no year without a book, for Mr. Taylor. 
Lars is still fresh ; Zhe Masgue of The Gods seems to have come to 
us only the other day, and here is a new candidate for literary honors. 
Let us look for a moment into its claims. 

As to theme, then, we do not think Mr. Taylor has been fortunate 
in his choice of subject. Of course we know at first sight that the 
Mormon delusion is the foundation of the drama ; but the foundation 
only: neither Joe Smith nor Brigham Young appears remotely upon 
its pages. David, the self-deluded youth, who believes himself 
inspired of heaven 

—to call men back 
From pools made muddy by the paddling feet 


Of darkened generations, to the fount 
He cleft, now gushing in a desert land,”— 


bears not the most distant resemblance to the veritable Mormon 
prophet ; he is simple, earnest, capable of high renunciations ; and 
though erring grievously in allowing himself to be overruled by 
others, at the last, in the agonies of his dying extremity, awakens 
from his delusion, retracts his error, and as far as his brief moments 
will allow, tries to nullify his former teachings. 

It will thus be seen that the true history of Mormonism is ignored. 
Nevertheless, we take exception to the use of this foul craze in a 
work of art, under any sort of treatment. It is unworthy to be lifted 


~ up to such a platform. We must, however, do Mr. ‘Taylor the justice 


to say that he has handled the matter without defiling his pen. ‘There 
is not a coarse line in the book. Having objected to the subject, we 
further object to its poetic form. Mr. ‘Taylor is essentially lyrical ; he 
does not know how to merge himself in the drama. Intense, rapid 
movement, swift continuity of action, is almost wholly wanting. The 
climax is not well managed, and the steps that lead to the final catas- 
trophe are trivial. ‘here is too much soliloquy of a very subjective 
kind ; though the Prophet's keen spiritual self-analysis contains the 
strongest and truest poetry in the volume. Rhoda has great trans- 
parency of character, and is very womanly in her self-renouncing love, 
even after the hateful new dogma of polygamy has dawned upon her. 
Livia (a “woman of the world,”) is not made half as much of as 
might be. She is chalked in but lightly ; as is also the marplot and 
villain of the story, Nimrod Kraft, whe is a villain, with all the Rem- 
brandtesque shadows left out. One song which Livia sings, “ Let 
words be faint,” is worth more, weighed in critical scales, than many 
pages of the blank verse, which in Mr. Taylor’s hands is apt to grow 
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monotonous. Altogether, we find truer dramatic situations in Lars 
than the Prophet can show ; although Zars is a narrative poem. We 
rate it much higher than we do this last more ambitious effort, which, 
while it gives proof of its author’s versatility and wonderful industry, 
will, we think, be somewhat of a clog to his fame. A i 3M I a 


Issues of the Age; or Consequences Involved in Modern Thought. By 
Henry C. Pedder. New York: Asa K. Butts & Co. 


A RATHER crude, but on the whole not unfair presentation of some 
of the leading questions that present themselves to the mind of the 
impartial thinker of to-day, such as the attitude of modern culture 
toward ancient faith, of science toward religion, the tendency of 
skepticism, the modern conception of universal law, &c. We discover 
here no new views, nor any attempt at a better statement of these 
great problems than has been given before ; but those who may desire 
to learn what they are, and have access to no better work, may find 
them pretty clearly stated here, though with much redundance of 
miscellaneous quotation. 

On one point alone will we comment, because it contains the echo 
of a fallacy which we have seen more than once lately. Prayer, if 
considered as a request to the Deity to alter his purposes on our 
behalf, Mr. Pedder holds to be “beyond all question an absurdity,” 
a relic from a childish age; yet he finds it one of man’s necessities. 
as a spiritual being. Therefore the man of culture should have 
recourse to prayer, but solely for the purpose of cultivating his 
spiritual nature. But how can any man be guilty of the solemn self- 
mockery of addressing to a Being who probably does not hear, 
petitions which he knows will not be answered? What kind of 
spiritual culture can grow from such an act as this? But we are told 
we must not ask for anything, but merely elevate our minds in a 
devotional manner. We answer, that a mere indulgence in general 
devotional feeling is not prayer, and it is a mere equivocation to call 
it such. The issue had better be met honestly: if a man does not 
believe. that there is a Being that both hears and answers prayer, he 
can not, as a rational creature, act out the monstrous lie of pretending 
that there is; and however he may be disposed to devotional feelings, 
prayer to him can not be other than an absurdity, be our spiritual 
necessities what they may. To the man, on the other hand, who 
believes that the Almighty will (occasionally, at least) change His 
purposes if fervently supplicated, prayer is the most natural thing in 
the world. But we can not hold both grounds at once. 

W.H.-B. 


Within an Inch of His Life. From the French of Emil Gaboriau. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 


Tuis is the fourth of M. Gaboriau’s detective-stories published, in 
translation, by this house. ‘There is a great similarity between them, 
and, except in Zhe Widow Lerouge, where a psychological analysis of 
motives is attempted in connection with one of the characters, nothing 
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of great value in any of them. But the air of probability with which he 
succeeds in investing his most striking incidents, and the natural 
impulse one feels, when once interested in an enigma, to follow it up 
to its solution, secures them many readers ; and they are as good to 
while away the tiresome hours of railway travel, as works of more 
pretence, or more intrinsic merit. 

The story before us — Za Corde au Cou, in its original title — has 
already passed to the seventh edition in France. But in it the clever 
disguise which M. Gaboriau contrives to throw around his plots is but 
thin: it is not difficult at the outset to detect the criminal, though 
the details, which at first involve the hero in the meshes of circum- 
stantial evidence, and finally extricate him from his embarrassing situ- 
ation, are well worked-up ; and the book will give to the American 
reader an interesting insight into the peculiar workings of the French 

criminal law. It would be hardly fair to sketch the plot ; and to those 
versed in French fiction it is perhaps superfluous to say that it has 
quite as much to do with the seventh commandment as the sixth. 

Every author suffers in translation, but poor M. Gaboriau seems to 
have had unusually hard measure meted out to him. True, he has 
perhaps not fared quite so badly as M. Verne, whose translator,* 
in addition to a special ignorance of French, and a special 
ignorance of English, joined a general ignorance of everything, 
and a calm indifference as to whether his words conveyed an 
intelligible meaning or not, that was absolutely confounding ; who 
speaks of an officer walking on the bridge [ pont, “deck”] of his 
ship; of examining minute objects through a /entil [ lentille, “lens” ] ; 
of a man of very regular habits as being “a perfect mechanic” 

mécanique, “automaton” |, and so forth. No, the present translator 
is not quite so bad as that. It is true, he (or she) is sometimes 
puzzled by very simple words, translating /ermidre [ farmer’s wife] and 
métayére [tenant-farmer’s wife] by “old woman ; ” déstourt [bistoury, a 
surgical knife] “probe ;” eau fraiche {cold water] “fresh water ;” 
extremement souffrante [very unwell] “suffering terribly.” He enriches 


the navy with a new grade,— “ he entered the navy as ensign ”— when 
the first dictionary he took up would have shown him that enseigne is 
midshipman. 


The following instance will show the translator’s want of thought. 
A cartridge-case was picked up some distance from the plac@ where 
a man has been shot, and one of the legal officials remarks that “a 
cartridge-case does not necessarily fall to the ground at the place 
where the gun is discharged. It falls as soon as the gun is cocked to 
reload,” Now how the cocking of a gun (previously explained to be 
a breech-loader) could release the cartridge-case, or why any one 
should cock a gun to reload it, puzzled us. M. Gaboriau, however, 
said no such thing: he said, “the cartridge-case falls out when the 
chamber is opened to reload.” 

We have cited these gross blunders —and we could easily have 
doubled their number — from the first twenty pages, as showing that 
the translator has not even the merit of faithfully consulting his dic- 
tionary. We might also point out the want of knowledge which 


* We believe there are several translations, and therefore presume that we lighted upon the worst. 
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makes him refer to an official, the procureur de la République, whose 
functions closely resemble those of our district attorneys, as “the 
Commonwealth’s attorney.” ‘The Commonwealth of France is some- 
thing new, but it needs not the sight of the title-page to tell us that 
the translator enjoys his “placidam guietem” under the sheltering arms 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. To make Frenchmen talk 
of “cents” and “dollars,” instead of the coin of their own country, 
strikes us as going too far, even for an American translator, but at all 
events, he should give the amounts correctly, and in rendering “ forty 
thousand francs” by “ten thousand dollars,” he should have added 
“currency.” When the jury find a verdict of “guilty with attenuating 
circumstances,” we suppose this is an elegant way of saying that they 
considered the evidence “too thin.” 

But all these are really minor faults compared with the general tone 
and quality of this version. Here is an author who, whatever his 
defects, writes with spirit, clearness, and grace, and the American 
public are offered, as fairly representing him, a version not merely 
without color or spirit, but written in such lame slip-shod English as 
a boarding-school girl would be ashamed to write to a friend. Here, 
for example: “There was not a person in the whole district who did 
not know of what a fearful disease poor Cocoleu was suffering, and 
everybody knew, also, that it was perfectly useless to try and help 
him. The two men who had taken him out had therefore laid him 
simply on a pile of wet straw, and then they had left him to himself, 
eager as they were to see and hear what was going on.” Into stuff 
like this, is M. Gaboriau’s clear crisp French perverted ! 

This is not the first nor the second time that we have protested 
against the fraud upon the public—for so we must consider it — of 
giving them translations so wretchedly misrepresenting the original. 
The fault lies with the publishers, who, rather than pay a competent 
translator for a good piece of work, will employ persons who neither 
know the language they are rendering nor that they are using. But 
we should have looked for better things from a house of the standing 
of Osgood & Co. 


Antony Brade. By Robert Lowell. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


Ir, as has been said, nothing that concerns humanity is without 
interest to man ; and if (as has not been said, that we know of) any- 
thing that is of interest to man may justifiably be made the ground- 
work of fiction, then certainly the school-boy novel has a fair right to 
existence. Indeed we might go further yet, and have the nursery- 
novel, with its patriarchs of eight or ten years, and its young people 
literally taking their first steps in life, or, in the intervals of the action, 
resorting for sustenance to nature’s fount, Matrimonial arrange- 
ments and the other entanglements of the plot might be arranged 
between dolls, and the concealment and recovery of a teething-coral 
introduce the detective element. 

However, as the nursery-novel has not yet come into our hands, 
we will content ourselves with the book before us, the story of some 
boys at St. Bartholomew’s school, apparently in Massachusetts. And 
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very well indeed is it told, so far as truth to nature is concerned ; the 
plays, the quarrels, the fights, the tricks, the talk, are all from the 
very life. So too are the various adult personages, the grave 
“Caput,” rebuking the boys’ pranks with befitting austerity, while 
enjoying them in his secret heart ; the consequential trustee, not 
learned himself, but proudly conscious of his patronage of learning ; 
the prying Mrs. Wadham, who feels it to be her “ dooty to society ” 
to get to the bottom of every secret, and know everybody’s business, 
on the broad ground that “if a thing is honest and honorable, there 
is no need of concealment about it, and if it is not, the sooner it is 
made known, the better for all parties.” 

Very good, too, is the ambitious boys’ proposed work on the 
“Analogy of Languages,” in which they prove that “Sanscrit” was- 
derived from sans écrit, because there were no writings in it ; German 
heimath (home) from Greek ysipa (winter), because one cares most for 
his home in cold weather ; “limn” from Greek 2éyy (lake) “ because 
a lake reflects everything, just like a drawing ”— and so on. 

In fine, what with their fun, and what with their troubles, we take 
very kindly to Mr. Lowell’s boys before the story is far advanced, 
and are moved by the tragedy, so simply yet so vigorously described, 
that brings it to a close. 


By Still Waters. By Edward Garrett. New York: Dodd and Mead. 


Ir is frequently difficult to criticise from a literary point of view 
works of this class, in which the religious or the moral element is the 
prevailing motive ; and especially is this difficult when the excellence 
of the teaching and goodness of the teacher draw the heart of the 
critic into sympathy, and bias his judgment. 

But with the work before us this difficulty is not so great. It is 
true that Mr. Garrett has undertaken as his main task to set before 
us, in the person of his heroine, a beautiful character of active and 
liberal charity combined with sincere but not bigoted piety, and that 
his great object is to teach us a lesson by the example of Sarah 
Russell. And yet it is by no means what is often contemptuously 
styled a “goody” book. The scenes are carefully drawn, the 
characters well portrayed. Jane, the narrow-minded, querulous, 
self-indulgent Christian, and Tibbie, the curt, abrupt, rather cynical 
Christian, bring out the gentle but active Sarah into fine relief. 
Altogether it is a very fit book for “a quiet hour,” as its title-page 
intimates, and will probably leave matter for profitable reflection in 
many minds among those for whom it is intended. 


Vers de Société. Selected from recent authors by Charles H. Jones. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


"We will not go into any definition of what “Vers de Société” are: 
we take for granted that most of our readers are familiar with this 
style of light elegant poems, carefully finished, playful, yet occa- 
sionally lightly touching very grave thoughts. Praed used to be the 
great example of this style of writing ; but three recent poets, Cal- 
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verley, Locker, and Dobson, have been particularly happy init. Of 
these Calverley has perhaps the most fun, Locker the most feeling, 
and Dobson the most wit; but all are brilliant. The following, by 
Mr. Dobson, is one of the most graceful and vivacious of these pleasing 
pieces : 
TU QUOQUE. 
AN IDYLL IN A CONSERVATORY. 


NELLIE. 
If I were you, when ladies at a play, sir, 
Beckon and nod, a melodrama through, 
I would not turn abstractedly away, sir, 
If I were you! 


FRANK, 
If I were you, when persons I affected 
Wait for three hours to take me down to Kew, 
I would at least pretend I recollected, 
If I were you! 


NELLIE. 
If I were you, when ladies are so lavish 
As to reserve me every waltz but two, 
I would not dance with odious Miss McTavish, 
If I were you! 


‘ FRANK. 
If I were you, who vow you can not suffer , 
Whiff of the best, the mildest ‘honey-dew,’ 
I would not dance with smoke-consuming Puffer, 
If I were you! 


NELLIE. 


If I were you, I would not be so bitter, 
Even to write the Cynical Review — 


FRANK. 


No; I should doubtless find flirtation fitter, 
If I were you! 


NELLIE. : 
What! jealous, Frank? You're really quite delightful : 
Hot as Othello, and as black of hue. ; 
Borrow my fan. I would not look so Srightful, 
If I were you! ; € 


FRANK, 
“Tt is the cause,” I mean your chaperon is 
Bringing some well-curled juvenile. Adieu! 
I shall retire. I’d spare that young Adonis 
If I were you! 


NELLIE. 
Go, if you will. At once! and by express, sir! ; 
Where’er you please —to China or Peru: 
But I should leave inquirers my address, sir, 
If I were you! 


FRANK. 
No, I remain. To stay and fight a duel 
Seems, on the whole, the proper thing to do. 
O, you are strong: I would not then be cruel, 
If I were you! 
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NELLIE. 
One does not like one’s feelings to be doubted — 


FRANK. 
One does not like one’s friends to misconstrue — 


. NELLIE. 
If I admit that I a wee dit pouted?— 


FRANK. 
I shall confess that I was figué, too. 


NELLIE. 
Ask me to dance. I’d say no more about it, 
If I were you! 


The compiler has included in this very elegant volume a choice 
selection of miscellaneous pieces, in keeping with the rest, from 
English and American sources. 

A very pleasing effect is produced by the letterpress being printed 
on a delicate lithographed tint: the vignettes, title, binding, &c., are 
in keeping ; and on the whole this is one of the most tasteful gift- 
books of the season. 


© Personal Reminiscences, Anecdotes, and Letters of General Robert EL. Lee. 
By Rev. J. William Jones, D.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
[Sold by subscription. ] 


A GLOWING tribute to the memory of General Lee, which appeared 
in a Nova Scotia journal immediately after his death, applied to our 
great Chief the pathetic words uttered over the dead body of Sir 
Lancelot by his grieving kinsman, as well befitting him who was “ the 
noblest knight of our generation.” But it is not to the Lancelot of 
the legend,—the Lancelot who, while he challenges our admiration by 
his prowess and magnanimity, appeals not less strongly to our sym- 
pathy by his great sin and his great repentance,— that we would turn 
for a parallel to Lex. If that likeness is to be sought in the Arthurian 
fable, it is rather to|the blameless King himself, who stands so high 
above earthly passion and hasty impulse, that he seems almost 
colorless in the clear white light of purity. And so it has been to 
some extent with Lee: we have had him depicted to us as Soldier, as 
Christian, as Patriot, and so noble, so grand in all, that he has been 
shown to us more like a statue of white marble on a lofty mountain- 
peak, than the living man who breathed and moved among us so 
short a time ago. 

But a character such as Lee’s can only gain by being seen from all 
sides: we shall not reverence the hero less, but love the man more, 
from knowing him as he was. And this is the chief charm of the 
book before us. We have here Lee as he was known to his friends 
and family ; as he talked and wrote to his familiars, to his wife and 
children ; Lee as he was known to his nearest and dearest, cheerful 
or sad, tender, even sportive. And from learning to know him thus, 
posterity will be better able to measure the true greatness of his 
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soul, while they all the more wonder at the crystalline purity of that 
life which may be seen through in all directions, and shows no flaw. 

It is this, the rounded completeness of his character, more than 
his genius, bis heroism, or his magnanimity, that makes him our pride, 
and should make him our model ; and though those other qualities 
strike most at first, the more we study his life, the more will this 
excite our wonder and admiration. 

The compiler of these Reminiscences deserves the thanks of our 
whole people for the zeal and diligence with which he has performed 
his task ; and we trust that this volume will be a household book in 
all Southern homes, as the life of the man who, of all men of our 
generation, seems to have come nearest to the Great Example. 


4 


THE GREEN TABLE, 


| i we-may credit the learned and acute author of the Manuel Diplo- 
matigue, diplomacy is entitled to a place in the front rank of the useful 
sciences. This not more from the fact of the intricate and important 
services it involves, than from the depth, extent and variety of the culture 
which it demands of the diplomatist. He should add to the general fund 
of good education the special knowledges which are necessary to success 
in conducting foreign intercourse. To the law of nations he must add 
knowledge of the particular customs of the State to which he is accredited; 
he should be familiar with even the subtleties and idioms of the language 
of its people; he should know their history, their passions, pride, preju- 
dices and weaknesses, and how to use these to the advantage of his own 
government with circumspection and address, and not without integrity. 
He should be a gentleman, with the savotr faire which only a man of the 
world possesses; and he requires besides that subtle Zact des convenances 
without which he will be no more than a warming-pan for the designs of 
those he is sent to deal with. yi 

The United States is to be congratulated that in a service so intricate 
and exacting it has so many public servants actually overburthened with 
the special qualities by which to shine in it. Our diplomacy is a fearful 
and a wonderful thing; our ambassadors at every court, far from eclipsing, 
make substantial and enduring contributions to the gaiety of nations. 
Their remarkable conversance with foreign speech; the rectitude, sagacity 
and aplomb of their official conduct; the elegance and charm of their 
manners ; and the versatile grace with which they turn from the grave 
duties of state to the lighter accomplishments of society — make them the 
observed of all observers. Mr. Schenck has during his short stay in 
London enriched Lombard Street with the stocks of the Emma Mine, and 
court circles of St. James with all the intricacies of “draw poker,” in which 
he is an adept. Mr. Boker, who shot from his sphere as laureate of the 
Philadelphia Union League to the ministry at Constantinople, has hung 
his harp on the Golden Horn and drunk himself to frenzy with the Sweet 
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Waters of Asia, while teaching the Porte how not to do it in the matter 
of “helpless women,” “female slaves for the harem,” imported from 
Circassia, and “sexless things” fetched from the sources of the Nile. 
Bismillah! In the name of the Prophet: figs! Mr. John Jay has domes- 
ticated the great American Fourth of July dinner, with stars and stripes 
and buncombe-speech accompaniments, among the wondering Viennese, 
who have thus been taught a new harlequinade with which to supplement 
the last excesses of the carnival. Mr. Partridge quailed before the task 
set him by Mr. Fish of getting Brazil to abate her export duties on caout- 
chouc and coffee, and her import duties on flour and lard, recommending 
instead that Congress should tax our own people for subsidies to steamship 
lines; did not quail, however, in informing the State Department that in an 
interview with the Emperor he spoke such exquisite French that Don 
Pedro could not detect his nationality. 

But how shall we speak of Root—J. P. Root, who is — or was — envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to the Republic of Chile, drawing 
a salary of $10,000?~- Root is a man among a million. He has mastered 
the art of writing diplomatic despatches. His No. 53 to Secretary Fish is 
probably the most remarkable official missive in existence. Suwarrow’s 
despatches to the Empress Catharine are mere vapidities in comparison 
with the quintessence of absurdity in Root to Fish. There is nothing like 
this in Ulrich Hutten, nothing like it in Timothy Dexter. Mr. Root, 
before going to Santiago de Chile to witch the world, seems to have been 
something of a doctor, something of a hydropathist, something of a quack 
perhaps, but evidently as much enamored of the art of healing as those 
therapeutic spinsters who go about with pill-boxes in their pockets, and 
give their boluses so freely that even the cats instinctively avoid them and 
the dogs howl at their approach. Cucullus non facit monachum. It takes 
more than credentials, salary and outfit to make an ambassador. There is 
a little song of Béranger’s which describes exactly the conflict between 
medicine and diplomacy in Root’s mind. It is that dainty poem, wm peu 
malin, called “L’ Habit de Cour, ou Visite a une Altesse,’ in which the poet, 
determined to become courtier, buys himself a court dress and sets out to 
call ona Royal Highness. After some pleasant interruptions he reaches at 
last the palace of monseigneur with faint heart and reluctant knees, when 
behold, he sees Rose, Rose |’ Amour,— 


Rose qui vaut bien une altesse, 
N’exige point habit de cour. 


The habit de cour was quickly laid aside, and the visit to his Royal High- 
ness indefinitely postponed. So with Root. Just as he is gathering courage 
to enter the gates of Chilian diplomacy, an epidemic of small-pox breaks 
out In Santiago, and the minister has an excuse to become médécin malgré 
lui. On this fact hinges the famous “ Root to Fish Number Fifty-Three,” 
the me plus ultra of diplomacy. Mr. Root informs the Secretary of State 
that he had been vaccinated three times, and that it “took” every time ; 
yet so recklessly did he go about among hospitals and /azaretos [sic] that 
the small-pox “took” too —took Root, but quickly withered again in that 
rich and hyde thically) well-watered soil. He also tells the Secretary 
that he doctored all he could get access to—doctored them gratuitously. 
“While confined to my room with the disease, I was daily visited by parties 
who described the symptoms of their friends sick with the prevailing epi- 
demic, and whom I doctored by proxy, and since my recovery, as well from 
visiting a large number as above alluded to, / have daily by proxy medicated 

cat numbers in remote parts of the city. [Samaritan of Ambassadors !] 
Since commencing this despatch, a young man just commencing the study 
of medicine has called to consult me touching a case I placed him in charge 


of this morning. It is very gratifying for me to know that all whom I have 
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treated, either directly or indirectly, have completely recovered, or are out of 


danger. My system of treatment may be found in some of the articles | 


which I enclose published in newspapers.” 

Is this unparalleled despatch to be taken for the avamnt-courrier of a 
newer and higher diplomacy? Ambassadors before now have been em- 
ployed to conduct proxy marriages, but when or where to perform prox 
medications ? Many envoys have written home to exult over the politic 
conversions they have effected, and papal legates perhaps have boasted of 
their work in the cure of souls; but who before Root ever treated the 
small-pox in an official despatch after treating it in the ‘lazaretos’? 

Mr. Root, after assuring the Secretary of State that, while thousands 
have died in Santiago of the disease, the average rate of mortality ex- 
ceeding fifty per cent. of those attacked, under Azs system every case of 
the disease, if early seen to, may be cured without any pitting or disfigure- 
ment, closes this important State paper by calling Mr. Fish’s attention to 
enclosures marked A to O. These are all published, together with the 
despatch, in that veritable 4ivre de donne foy, “Ex. Doc. 1. Part 1, 42d 
Congress, 3d Session,” and comprise the most exhaustive and extraordinary 
olla podrida of small-pox and Root. A. is Root’s report to the Intendente 
of Santiago on hospitals, with a puff of Root; B., bulletin of Root’s health; 
C., intelligence that Root is rooting out the plague in Santiago; D., Root’s 
system for the treatment and cure of small-pox; E., press notice of Root’s 
convalescence ; F., translation of Intendente’s letter of gratitude to Root 
for his “wealth of information and vast experience placed at the service of 
humanity”; G., more of the same sort—* God guard your excellency ”; 
H., still more —the Intendencia names a street after your excellency, Cad//e 
de Root—thus planting the distinguished philanthropist permanently in 
their borders. May no unkindly earthquake pluck from the memory of 
Santiago that Rooted sorrow. Inclosure J. expresses Root’s proud surprise 
at having erected to him a monument “more to be cherished than pillars 
of marble or statues of brass”; K., praise of Root’s “sympathetic senti- 
ments,” translated from La Repudlica, L., same topic, translated from the 
ferro Carril; M., speech, at a banquet, in praise of Root by Don Domingo 
Arteagar Alemparte, the editor of Ferro Carril,; N., letter of two medical 
students to Root about his mode of treatment; O., long letter of Root in 
reply to two medical students, giving his system of medication, by proxy 
or otherwise, ## exfense, going in fact to the Root of the whole matter, and 
grubbing out every filament of it, so as to insure what may be called a 
radical cure. : 

Now medicine is a noble art, and the name of the healer has been: 
blessed in all ages; but it seems to us that the Root variety is not a 
desirable rhizome to propagate diplomatists from. It needs but another 
step, and we shall have ministers of mediumistic proclivities filling their 
despatches with details of remarkable séances at the American Legation, 
and having their official notes dictated by planchette. 

It is true that the envoy to Chile is no very considerable person, and it 
can matter but little what monkey-tricks he may choose to play. But he is 
the type and exemplar of the whole brood of political quacks, great and 
small, that infest the administrative departments of this country, and by 
their fantastic pranks, their patent nostrums, their dabblings and their 
meddlings, bid fair to ruin us at home after making us ridiculous abroad. 
We have quacks in finance, with the Sangrado system of draining off the 
patient’s blood, and filling his depleted circulation with lukewarm water : 
quacks dictate our domestic and foreign policy ; quacks give opinions from 
the Bureau and decisions from the Bench. Smaller quacklings huddle 
_ thick under the wings of the greater; and, in a word, this superfetation of 
quackery has grown to an intolerable nuisance which it is a prime necessity 
to have prompily abated. 


” TRANSACTIONS OF THE SOUTHERN 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


——_ 


BURNING OF THE NAVY-YARD AT PORTSMOUTH 
IN APRIL, 1861. 


An ACCOUNT BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 


[The following vivid account of stirring events in the early days of secession 
was written by that gallant son of the sea, Captain GEorGE T. SINCLAIR, in the 
form of a private letter to a friend who was at the time connected with the State 
Government of Virginia: It is given without alteration, that the life-like descrip- 
tion may not be lost.] 

Hauirax, N. S., Movember 20, 1874. 

You ask me to write you an account of the early events of our 
great struggle for liberty, and I take the greatest pleasure in jotting 
down some of those events — facts from personal knowledge, which the 
future compiler of our history can put in form and shape, and leave 
out all that portion in which the “I” must necessarily occur ; for I 
shall be forced to speak of those events in the main, in which circum- 
stances made me a prominent actor —a position that I have always 
avoided as far as it was possible. I must write entirely from memory, 
as my wife, when the enemy took possession of my house, spent 
several hours in burning every paper she could lay her hands on, and 
only a package of telegrams was saved in my silver-box, which she 
very adroitly had conveyed to an English man-of-war, with the 
officers of which she was on intimate terms. You yourself, however; 
occupied a position to verify many of the little incidents that I shall 
place on record here. You may, for example, not have forgotten 
several telegrams I sent you, and among them “Send us a soldier to 
command here, a man af action.” The fact is, the enthusiasm of the 
people was so great that they wanted some clear, strong mind to 
guide them ; and I do confidently believe that with such a man to 
lead us, we would easily have got possession of Old Point Comfort, 
and possibly have saved the destruction of the navy-yard. To begin: 

~ After Fort Sumter fell, I found myself in a position that I did not 
think I could honorably hold. Virginia had not left the Union, but 
I knew she would be forced to do so. _I found myself rejoicing in a 
victory over a government under which I held a commission, and I 
determined at once to throw up that commission. I went to my old 
friend, Captain, afterwards Admiral, Farragut, stated my views to him, 
and asked his advice. How well do I remember that advice: “ My 
dear fellow, you must wait for Virginia, follow,your State. North was 


right to resign ; he is from South Carolina. I have been too long in 
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the U.S. service ever to draw my sword against that Government, 
but there is no power on earth that could make me serve against 
Virginia. I will serve in no civil war. Thank God, I can live out of 
the service, and I will go to California and live there.” We had a 
long and free conversation, both of us regretting the rupture, and 
expressing a willingness to hang a few of the politicians on both 
sides who had brought it about. Next day I went to the yard, stated 
my position to Commodore McCauley, and handed him my resigna- 
tion. We parted good friends, he saying it was but honorable that I 
should do as I had done. | Very soon after this Commodore Paulding, 
head of one of the departments at Washington, came down. He 
called at my house, and I shall never forget the scene. It was very 
trying. ‘The noble old hero positively shed tears. “ My dear fellow,” 
he said, “ McCauley tells me you have resigned. You all are crazy, 
positively mad! Why, this is only a squall ; it will soon blow over, and 
we will be all right again, Let me recall your resignation, and I will 
give you a command and send you to China, where you can stay until 
the squall blows over.” ‘This exhibition of feeling on the part of my 
much respected and beloved old commodore and friend touched my 
inner soul. When we parted I said to him: “Commodore, prove 
your friendship to me by having my resignation accepted at once. 
{ cannot, with a revolution rolling down upon us, hang by the eyelids 
in this way. In three days from now I shall consider myself free to- 
accept service under Virginia.” In three days I telegraphed you I 
was no longer an officer of the U.S. service, and that the State of 
Virginia could command me. A commission as captain in the service 
of Virginia, the first that issued under the Great Seal of my 
glorious old State, followed immediately, The buttons, &c., of the 
U.S. on my uniforms gave place to “Sic Semper Tyrannis,” and from 
that moment every power of my mind was given to the cause which 
we all so dearly love, but which we of the old service, who knew its 
power, feared would have to reach success only through suffering and 
bloodshed. 

Now for the first event. The morning that I received my commis- 
sion I went to the headquarters of the General, to urge the imme- 
diate seizure of the naval magazine. I found him surrounded by 
men who have since proved themselves true sons of the South, but 
who did not then understand the character of the cloud on our- 
weather horizon. My proposition was declined as premature. That 
day I saw the powder boat at the magazine, and I afterwards learned 
that the AZerrimac’s powder was removed and put on board of her, 
As I left the General’s quarters a clerk in the post-office came to me 
and said: “There are heavy despatches for the Navy-yard, and the 
porter is waiting for them; had we not better keep them?” “Of 
course,” I replied —“hold on to them until I see the General.” No 
use. One officer remarked: “General, that would be assuming a very _ 
grave responsibility.” ‘Great God!” I said —“is this a time to talk | 
about responsibility, when revolution is all around us?” It was then 
I sent youa telegram. ‘The despatches were delivered, and I have 
no doubt ordered the destruction and evacuation of the yard. ‘That 
night I could not sleep. I slipped quietly out at early day, went to 
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Heath, then Adjutant-General, and urged on him the importance of 
not losing another day in getting the magazine. He went with me 
to the General, roused him out, and obtained from him the order to 
me to take possession of the magazine that night. At my desire 
Heath detailed two companies and placed them under my orders — 
Captain now Major R. C. Taylor’s company and Captain Carter 
Williams’ company, killed in battle since. I directed Capt. Taylor 
to select a few of his men and place them on guard at the entrance 
to Chamberlain’s Wharf, and allow no one to go on the wharf after 
sunset, except his men, who were to be ordered to assemble on the 
wharf by 8 o’clock and say nothing about it. I ordered Lieutenant 
Catesby Jones to get a tug and be at that wharf at 9 o’clock to take 
on board Capt. Taylor’s company, and tow two canal-boats lying there 
to the magazine wharf. I then ordered Capt. Williams to select two 
men from his company, who with himself would go with me by land 
to quietly seize the keeper of the magazine, whom | knew to be a very 
determined man and faithful officer, as he afterwards proved to the 
Confederate cause, which he joined: the rest of his company to march 
round and be at the magazine by g o’clock. Everything worked well, 
except that the canal-boats were aground, and it was late before Jones 
joined us, and then with only one boat. In the meantime Williams 
and myself, with two men, went round and quietly approached the 
dwelling of the keeper. There was a light in one of the windows 
looking towards the Navy-yard. I placed the two men to command that 
window, with orders to shoot any one who attempted to make a signal 
tothe yard. Williams and myself went to the front door and knocked. 
Mr. Olliver put his head out and asked who was there. I spoke very 
quietly, so as not to alarm him, “It is me, Mr. Olliver, I want to see 
you.” Most fortunately he had not heard that l had resigned, and 
only a few days before had seen me down there as “ Inspector of 
Ordnance.” He came down, opened the door, and was arrested. I 
never shall forget his look of bewilderment when he found himself 
arrested. He asked permission to go up and put on his coat. I said 
“Yes, but with a guard.” In his room, near the window in question, 
I found blue lights and other signals ready for use. | demanded the 
key, and he refused te give it up. Williams’ company reached us at 
the hour appointed.. We broke open the doors and commenced to 
run the powder down to the wharf. About midnight Jones arrived, 
and before day we had the boat loaded with twelve hundred barrels, 
and I started her for Richmond, and telegraphed to you to send a 
steamer to meet her, as we required our little tug, and I feared she 
would fall into the hands of the enemy, so I timed to have her well 
past Newport News before day. ‘There was nothing to be done now 
but to send the balance back, so I sent two couriers to the General 
for all the carts that could be had and more men. When daylight 
came I found that some one had tried to blow us up. Sheets of 
matches were thickly scattered everywhere, even in the magazine. 
We soon swept them up, and warned, | placed reliable men to “look 
out.” We worked ‘hard, and fortunately got it all moved in good 
time, when the work was all done and | had seen the last barrel 
secured at the Fair Grounds. Then placing a guard at the bridge over 
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Tanner’s Creek, well prepared to be burned if an attempt was made 
by the enemy to march there to destroy the powder, I went home, 
completely exhausted by the many hours on my feet, without food, 
and was soon in a sleep from which the explosions at the Navy-yard 
alone could awaken me. What a grand sight it was! The southern 
heavens seemed on fire. A barrel from the powder truck had fallen 
and badly injured the joint of the great toe on my right foot; it was 
fearfully swollen, and I could scarcely stand on it when I awoke, but 
there was no time to lose. The shell-house opposite the Navy-yard 
I knew was filled with loaded shells and several hundreds of barrels 
of powder init. This must be saved if possible. Procuring a buggy 
and accompanied by Captain North, then in the service of South 
Carolina, I drove over to the shell-house. Such a sight I never ex- 
pect to behold again. The entire Navy-yard was on fire, with the Vew 
Yorg, ninety-six gun ship, under a house on the stocks. Between us 
and the yard, the Merrimac, steam frigate, and the Germantown, both 
ready for sea. In the stream the first-class frigates Columbia and 
Raritan, and close over on our side the Pennsylvania, one hundred 
and twenty guns, all burning. The heat was scorching and the roar- 
ing of the flames deafening. Occasionally we could hear the guns of 
the Pennsylvania tumble into her hold, and many of them being loaded, 
explosions followed and chunks of burning wood were scattered 
around us. It was a grandly melancholy scene. We were not a 
moment too soon to save the shell-house. The window-frame in the 
gable-end was on fire. I climbed up by a spar shore resting against 
the building, while North brought water in an empty paint-barrel 
found there, and we put the fire out. North remained to watch it, 
while I drove rapidly to the city and sent a fire-engine out. We 


found the guns had been spiked, some of them only with nails, easily © 


removed ; but many had been spiked with files, and we had to con- 
trive a drill to cut round them; but all the guns were in the end 
made serviceable. 
Under instructions from Montgomery we soon got the gun-carriage 
shops under way; and working early and late, batteries equipped for 
use were sent off to every part of the Confederacy. The block-makers’ 
shop was converted into a manufactory for field-carriages, and with an 
Army Manual as guide, we soon had some batteries in the field. 
Equipments for cavalry—sabres and pikes—were improvised, and I 
remember well finding Colonel Pryor in great excitement, having flint 
muskets and no flints. I happened to know where a barrel of these 
out-of-date articles were stored a year before, fortunately found them, 
and took a weight from the Colonel’s mind. There were stores in the 
Navy-yard that would have been vastly more useful to the Confederacy 
had we known how to appreciate their value, but none of us had ever 
passed through a revolution before, and therefore we were excusable. 
But I went to Richmond to urge the removal to the interior of all that 
could be removed, especially the large quantity of timber suitable for 
field-carriages ; but the idea that we ever could be forced to abandon 
Norfolk would not be listened to, and I came to the conclusion I was 
over-anxious, though I had sent my own children to Mecklenburg 
County. When I look back at these events, I am not surprised that 
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we did not do many things that we now know we could and should have 
done ; but I am lost in wonder at what we did do, when I consider 
how utterly unprepared for such a war, and how little we appreciated 
the meaning of “revolution.” 

I have placed the foregoing statement of facts that came under my 
own personal observation, in a form to enable you to cull out what 
may be of use for future history. The “Ego” occurs frequently. I 
do not know how I could relate events which I alone controlled, 
observations exclusively my own, and write otherwise than in the first 
person. 

Gro. T. SINCLAIR. 


MAURY’S FIRST TORPEDO EXPEDITION. 


[The following was also a private letter addressed to the same gentleman. ] 


HA.irax, N. S., Movember 25th, 1874. 

I will endeavor to give you an account of the first torpedo expedi- 
tion organised by Com. M. F. Maury, and which I was invited by him 
to join—an invitation which you can readily understand I most 
cheerfully accepted. At that time I was at work at the Norfolk yard, 
fitting up and sending off batteries to various points in the Southern 
States, and I could not join Maury in Richmond in perfecting his 
contrivance, which was very simple and ingenious. He explained 
his idea to me, and I promised to join him whenever he was ready to 
make the trial. He seemed to have the utmost reliance in the man 
he had employed to construct his fuses. The plan was simply as 
follows:—Two stout casks to contain each two hundred pounds of 
powder were buoyed by small kegs found sufficient to sustain them, 
floating themselves on the surface; into these was driven a fuse, 
calculated to burn a few minutes and to be fired by friction. _The 
casks were connected by a small Manilla rope three hundred feet long, 
buoyed with corks; then the friction-tubes were made fast with a 
check, requiring a slight force to start them, The torpedoes and buoys 
were to be put overboard under the bows of the vessel to be blown 
up, one on each bow; drifting down with the current, the bight of 
the line would catch the bow of the ship, and then the buoys would 
drift alongside, with the torpedoes under them twenty feet under 
water, and would be drawn under the bottom of the ship. As soon as 
the line checked the drift, the torpedo would swing under the bottom 
of the ship, and the friction be started by the pressure of the tide and 
ignite the fuse, and explosion follow. Maury came down when he 
was ready, with Lieutenant Barney, Engineer Shroeder, and Mr, John 
Maury. We all went to work to get ready for the trial. While 
Maury was fitting up his machines, Barney and myself alternated in 
trying the drift of the tides in Hampton Roads, and we were both of 

nae 
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us near being caught. Once I had got the bowsprit and top-lights of 
the Minnesota in line, and was drifting with the current down upon 
her, when I heard the splash of oars, and soon after could hear the 
laughing and talking of the men ina large boat, who were rowing guard 
around ‘the ship. Our boat was a small pilot’s skiff painted the color 
of the water, and we in gray, could not be seen very far. We lay 
very low, and the guard-boat passed on without seeing us. We made 
trial of our torpedoes: off the navy-yard, having the barrels filled with 
rice. They drifted straight, caught the bows of the old frigate United 
States, and when we raised them the fuses had burned out and scorched 
the rice ; but we had sunk the torpedoes only ten feet on account of 
the many moorings about the yard. We felt very sanguine of success. 
That night we went down, started from Sewell’s Point a little after 
midnight, and pulled under the bows of the Minnesota and frigate 
Cumberland, as we thought, within their buoys. Mr. Shroeder worked 
with me, and John Maury with Barney ; while Mat Maury escorted us 
in a fifth boat. The A/mnesofa was assigned to my party, the Cum- 
berland to Barney. We drifted down on her until we could hear the 
sentries pass the call, and then we made our lines fast together. I 
pulled for the Old Point shore and Shroeder for the Sewell’s Point 
shore. We laid the lines tight, and then each lowered his torpedo 
down by hand, dropped the ‘buoy, and pulled for our posts until we 
had got a quarter of a mile from our enemy, when we lay on our 
oars in anxious expectation of hearing the explosion ; but we were 
disappointed. ‘The fuses were found not strong enough to burn at a 
depth of twenty feet, though they had done so at ten feet. One of 
our torpedoes had reached its object, and we read in the Yankee 
papers that the fuses had only partly burned, though both had 
started. The other torpedo caught a buoy, I think. I remember 
when we started suggesting to Maury to sink them only ten feet, as 
it was very difficult for the officer of the boat to lower the torpedo 
and manage the buoy and twenty feet of line. The slightest check 
would have fired the fuses and given us a lift into the air. His 
answer was: “No; let us do it well. They draw from twenty-two 
to twenty-three feet, Let us get directly under their bilges and be 
certain of our game.” Subsequent experiments with the same fuses 
showed that they would not burn deeper than twelve feet ; they were 
not strong enough. Maury took the failure in his usual quiet way, 
using Peter Simple’ s comforting expression, “ Better luck next time.” 

In connection with this affair I will place on record one little fact, 
to show how our women felt and acted in our great struggle; and I 
maintain that but for the encouragement of our women, our men 
could not have endured as they did, and with such women to inspire 
them, they could not turn back if they had wished. 

My wife knew we had some dangerous enterprise on hand, but she 
did not know the nature of it. On the day of the night we went 
down I got home about 5 o’clock, much fatigued, and told her I must 
take a little nap, as I would be up all night, and she must call me at 
8 o'clock. Ata little before that hour “she came into my dressing- 
room with a cup of coffee and aroused me, Not one word from her; 

“nor the slightest sign to show that her woman’s heart was filled with 
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anxiety, and I left her not knowing that she understood that the hour 
for trial had arrived. At’early dawn, when I returned, I tapped on 
the window of my nurse to get in. The front door was opened by 
my gentle wife. “Why, my dear,” I said, “what on earth are you 
doing up at this hour?” Her answer would not have disgraced the 
_ Spartan matron: “I have spent the night on my knees.” God bless 


our noble, true, glorious women ! 


Geo. T. SINCLAIR. 


PEACE NEGOTIATIONS. 


The following letters would have more properly preceded the 
account of the Hampton Roads Conference, but even now they 


deserve a place in the record of the times. 
- J. W. J., Sec. pro tem. 


. 169 Sr. ae rere, BALTIMORE, } 
ly 13fh, 1674. 
Grorce W. Musrorp, Esq., 
Szerctary of Southern Historical Society, Richmond, Va. 


Dear Sir — Enclosed is 2 copy of a letter addressed by me in the 
early part of December, 1364, to Mr. Justice Nelson, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Bishop Lay of the Episcopal Church 
afforded the information which induced it. It was prepared and 
——s ‘Mr. Seddon, Secretary of War, and to Mr. R. M. T. 
Hunter of Virgini 

Mr. Sed communicated to Mr. Davis, the President of the 

© + States, my purpose, and I had his consent to this inter- 
course. The letter was not shown to him, and I alone am responsible 
‘ai din Cacdaae 

e lette lis ncdived by Justice Nelson, as he told me after the 
to Mr. Secretary Stanton, who expressed satisfaction 
that the persons named in it, including himself, should 
view with me. Subsequently the visit of Mr. Blair to 
: object of which he said was only known to Mr. Lin- 
med as the reason for the failure. Mr. Stanton informed 
a reply to the letter, but none was received by me. 


‘Very respectfully yours, 


J. A. CAMPBELL. 


RicHMOND, Va., December, 1364 

it has more than once occurred to me since my 
ou was suspended by the existing war, to address 
ject of ascertaining whether anything could be 
on of the condition which it has occasioned. 
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There were practical difficulties that were not easily to be overcome. 
I had no assurance that any good would follow from it. It might 
expose you as well as myself to misconstruction ; and events seem to 
be so little under the control of any private and individual will or 
action that a submission to them was all which was apparently left 
for any one having no such control. An intelligent and reverend 
friend who lately came through the United States, passing by the 
headquarters of two of their armies, informs me that one of the 
commanders expressed to him the opinion that good might follow 
from a frank and candid interchange of opinions and information 
between citizens of the different sections, and that so far from 
opposing obstructions, he would grant facilities for that kind of 
intercourse. ‘This observation was a general one, and of course had 
no relation to you or to myself. It was repeated to me as one 
seriously, sincerely made, and one upon which some notice or action 
might be taken. It has had the influence to induce me to address 
you this letter. My opinions and feelings as to the manner proper 
to compose the existing difficulties have undergone no change since 
the day we parted in Washington in 1861. My conviction is firm 
and abiding, that had the counsels which you gave on that day been 
followed in the fulness of their spirit, and even to their letter, that the 
country would have escaped the heaviest of the calamities that have 
since befallen it. I believe now that an honorable peace will relieve 
the country from evils possibly more permanent and more aggravated 
than those which have been suffered ; nor have I at any time hesi- 
tated to believe that wise, moderate, magnanimous counsels might 
result in the settlement of the terms of an honorable peace. I can 
say to you now what I expressed then, that the consequences of such 
a peace I was ready to accept. I believe that from it all that a good, 
“wise” man ought to desire, would surely in the good time appointed 
by Providence result. If you suppose that any advancement to this 
end would be made by any communication between us, or between 
myself and others, I am ready to hold that communication. Mr. 
Ewing, Judge Curtis, or Mr. Stanton, have occurred to me in this 
connection. I should not bear any official commission, or have any 
proposition from any public authority; my object is simply to promote 
an interchange of views and opinions which might be productive of 
good, and scarcely do harm. I would meet you in the United States, 
or at any point beyond the Confederate lines which might be desig- 
nated. For this a passport would be necessary. If you would prefer 
to visit Richmond at any time, upon informing me I could acquaint 
you whether it could be done. ‘This letter is not marked private or 
confidential. I am well aware of the fact that it will be proper to 
communicate it to other persons. Of course it is not my wish that 
any undue publicity should be given it. 
Very respectfully and truly yours, 
J. A. CAMPBELL. 
Hon. S. NELSON, Associate Fustice of Supreme Court U.S. 
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FREDERICKSBURG IN THE WAR. 


In November, 1862, the army under General Lee was confronting 
the “Army of the Potomac” under General Ambrose Burnside, who 
had taken command upon the removal of McClellan. Knowing 
that a movement upon Richmond was intended, the Confederate 
commander keenly watched his adversary, to determine what line of 
approach he would adopt. It was soon apparent. On the roth of 
November a small body of Federal cavalry, under Capt. Ulric Dahl- 
gren (a son of the admiral commanding the fleet off South Carolina), 
dashed into the streets of Fredericksburg. A few Southern horse- 
men were there, who, although at first dispersed, quickly rallied, and 
aided by some adventurous citizens, attacked the raiders. Their 
object being merely a reconnoissance, they soon withdrew, with the 
loss of a few men and horses. Immediately afterwards the Federal 
army began to move down from Fauquier and Prince William, 
through Stafford County, to occupy Fredericksburg. General Lee 
gave prompt warning to Col. Wm. A. Ball, who with a small cavalry 
force held the town, directing him, if possible, to retard the enemy, 
and informing him that he would soon be reinforced. The divisions 
of McLaws and Ransom, with W. H. F. Lee’s brigade of cavalry 
and Lane’s Battery, were put in rapid motion for the threatened 

int, and the whole Confederate army prepared to follow. 

Col. Ball had already proved his courage and skill upon the field 
of Leesburg and in other encounters; he now gave a signal 
example of what may be done with a small force by a resolute front. 
On Sunday, the 16th, his scouts announced the approach of the 
enemy on three zoads — the Warrenton, Stafford Court-house, and 
Poplar. He telegraphed to Gen. Gustavus W. Smith in Richmond, 
that if he would send him two companies of infantry he would engage 
the enemy if they sought to cross the fords of the Rappahannock near 
Fredericksburg. Gen. Smith promptly sent him a battalion of four 
companies, under Major Finney, from the 42d Mississippi. Col. 
Ball placed these in the mill-race and mill opposite Falmouth, 
stationed his cavalry in the upper part of Fredericksburg, and 
plantéd Capt. Lewis’s battery of four guns and eighty men on the 
plateau around the residence of Mrs. Fitzgerald, half a mile above 
the town. His whole force did not exceed five hundred and twenty 
men. | 

“At 10 o'clock on Monday, the 17th, the Southern scouts were 
driven across the river by the enemy’s cavalry, and in four hours 
thereafter the whole Federal corps under Gen. Sumner, twelve thou- 
sand strong, appeared on the Stafford Heights opposite ‘Fredericks- 
burg, and planted their field-batteries, consisting of more than 
twenty guns. In the face of their rapid and accurate firing Lewis’s 
men stoutly maintained their ground and replied. The distance did 
not exceed eight hundred yards. Finding the exposure too great, 
Col. Ball withdrew the pieces and artillerists under the shelter of 
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Mrs, Fitzgerald’s house, which was pierced through and through by 
the enemy’s shot; yet the Southern fire was maintained, and the 
Federals, uncertain as to the force before them, made no attempt to 
cross the river. 

It seemed rash to remain, and all of Col. Ball’s officers, except 
Adjt. Dickinson, earnestly advised him to withdraw. But he refused, 
and telegraphed to Gen. Smith that he would hold his position while 
a man was left to him. Gen. Smith replied: “Give them the best 
fight you have in you”; and General Lee telegraphed: “ Hold your 
position 7f you can: reinforcements are hurrying to you.” Thus 
encouraged, Col. Ball maintained his front with five hundred men in 
the face of twelve thousand. 

On Tuesday the enemy’s force was largely increased: Burnside’s 
whole army was pouring down to the Stafford hills. Col. Ball 
received a reinforcement of the Norfolk Light Artillery and the 61st 
Virginia Regiment, amounting together to about five hundred men. 
He relieved the wearied infantry at the mill and the artillerists at 
Mrs. Fitzgerald’s, and still faced the enemy. ‘They were waiting for 
pontoon-bridges and did not cross. 

Meanwhile, General Lee’s army was rushing down the roads from 
Culpeper and Orange to occupy the crest of hills around Fredericks- 
burg. Wednesday, at daybreak, Fitzhugh Lee’s cavalry arrived ; the 
next morning Gen. McLaws, with his own division and that of Gen. 
Ransom, were in position, and on the erst the Commander-in-Chief 
was at hand to direct the movements of the corps of Longstreet and 
Jackson, which rapidly followed him. : 

On Friday, the 21st, Gen. Sumner sent over a flag of truce, with a 
message to the civil authorities of Fredericksburg. Gen. Patrick bore 
the message. He was well-known to many citizens of the town, 
having commanded during a large part of the previous occupation. 
The demand of Sumner was that the town should be surrendered to 
him by five o’clock in the afternoon, otherwise he threatened to open 
his batteries by nine the next morning and bombard Fredericksburg. 
A storm was in progress when the summons came. Mayor Slaughter 
informed Gen. Patrick that the civil authorities could not answer the 
demand until they had ‘referred it to General Lee.” The Federal 
officers were astonished. “To General Lee! ‘What General Lee 
do you mean?” “We mean the Commander-in-Chief of the Con- 
federate army,” was the reply. “He is not here?” the officers 
rejoined. They were assured that he was at his headquarters on the 
crest of hills beyond the town. Amazed at this new development, 
Gen. Patrick remained, until at nine o’clock at night the answer 
came. General Lee informed him, through the authorities of Fred- 
ericksburg, that the Confederate army would not use the town for 
military purposes, but would resist any attempt of the enemy to 
Occupy it. In view of the bombardment menaced, and of the cer- 
tainty that their homes would soon be under the fire of both armies, 
he advised the inhabitants to remove as rapidly as possible. 

The threatened bombardment was not opened the next morning, 
but it became apparent that the enemy would cross, and that the 
town would be exposed not only to their fire, but to the most terrible 
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desolations of war. The, humane and considerate chief of the Con- 
federate army urged the women and children to remove, and fur- 
nished wagons, ambulances, every facility in his power for their aid. 
Then followed a scene illustrating both the horrors of war and the 
virtues to which it sometimes gives birth. The people of Fredericks- 
burg almost en masse \eft their homes rather than yield them to the 
enemy. ‘Trains of cars departed full of refugees. Upon the last 
train the enemy opened a fire of shells ; they afterwards explained 
that it was a mistake. Wagons and vehicles of every kind left the 
town filled with women and little children, with the few articles of 
apparel and necessity that could be removed. Many were seen on 
foot along the roads leading into the country. Winter had com- 
menced ; snow had fallen. Many were compelled to take refuge in 
cabins, barns and tents scattered through the woods and fields. 
They were dependent for food on the exertions of their friends and 
the humane efforts of the Southern army. 

Fredericksburg was an old Virginia town, long distinguished for 
the refinement and intelligence of its people and the beauty of its 
women. The sight of such a population driven out from their homes 
in the winter excited the sympathy and admiration of the South. 
General Lee’s testimony was: “History presents no instance of a 
people exhibiting a purer and more unselfish patriotism, or a higher 
spirit of fortitude and courage, than was evinced by the people of 
Fredericksburg. They cheerfully incurred great hardships and 
privations, and surrendered their homes and property to destruction, 
rather than yield them into the hands of the enemies of their 
country.” A movement to aid them was commenced in Richmond. 
A committee of relief and treasurer were appointed. Funds were 
liberally contributed throughout the whole South. The army vied 
with the people in furnishing money for the distressed refugees. 
From the Commander-in-Chief down to the humblest private in 
the ranks, the brave men who had fought the battles now devoted 
their hard-earned money to the cause of humanity. The division of 
Gen. Hood gave more than $9060 ; the cavalry under Gen. Stuart 

gave nearly $8000, of which $5400 were contributed by the brigade 
of Fitzhugh Lee; the 13th Mississippi Regiment gave $1600; the 
small naval force at Drury’s Bluff gave nearly $800, and other bodies 
contributed in like proportion. The contributions of people and army 
continued until more than ninety thousand dollars had been received 
and disbursed by the committee in Richmond, and nearly an equal 
sum by the Mayor of Fredericksburg. The relief given by the pur- 
chase and supply of food and clothing was most seasonable. Yet it 
- could not compensate for broken hearts and desolated homes. 
A few familiés remained in Fredericksburg, determined to brave 
the terrors of war as long as possible. The hills of Stafford are 
higher than the corresponding crest on the south side of the river. 
The enemy had planted six batteries of heavy guns, consisting of 
20-pound Parrotts, and siege-pieces throwing 8 s5-pound shells, on the 
chills from Falmouth to Deep Run, in distance from Fredericksburg 
varying from six hundred to two thousand yards, and these, with their 
numerous field-batteries, commanded not only the town, but the river 
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for four miles up and down the line of hills. Perceiving that he 
could not prevent them from crossing under the fire of their guns, 
General Lee determined to meet them as they advanced over the 
plateau between the river and the ridge of hills south and west of 
Fredericksburg. For this purpose he occupied the crest with his 
army, and erected heavy batteries at the most eligible positions. His 
line ran from the river, a mile and a half above the town, to the rail- 
road crossing at Hamilton’s, four miles below. Longstreet’s corps 
rested its left wing on the river ; next was A. P. Hill’s division ; and 
Jackson’s corps was at Hamilton’s, with D. H. Hill, observing the 
enemy at Port Royal. Gen. Hampton’s cavalry, guarding the upper 
Rappahannock, crossed, and on the 28th November made a sudden 
descent upon the Federal horse at Dumfries, capturing two squadrons 
and a number of wagons with stores. At the same time some of 
Colonel Beale’s cavalry crossed in boats below Port Royal and 
captured several prisoners. Excited by these bold movements the 
enemy’s gunboats moved up and threw shells into Port Royal, but were 
driven off with damage on the 5th of December by the accurate fire of 
Major Pelham’s artillery. 

These skirmishes were soon followed by the grand movement of 
the enemy. Having at length received his pontoon-bridges, General 
Burnside prepared to throw his army across the river. At two 
o’clock in the morning of Thursday the 11th of December his troops 
were in motion, and three signal-guns in General Lee’s works sounded 
a note of warning to the people and the army. The enemy commenced 
throwing three pontoon-bridges across the river, two at Fredericksburg 
and one at Deep Run, a mile and a quarter below. 

The brigade of General Barksdale held the town. The 17th 
Mississippi, aided by the 8th Florida, guarded the upper crossing ; 
the 18th was near Deep Run. As the enemy appeared on their un- 
finished bridge opposite the town, General Barksdale’s men opened a 
severe musketry fire, picking them off with great rapidity. Hardly 
had this fire commenced before the enemy’s heavy batteries opened 
the long-threatened bombardment of Fredericksburg. Their field 
batteries soon followed, and for twelve hours a horrible deluge of 
shells and shot was poured upon the streets and houses. The few 
remaining inhabitants fled to their cellars, and sought to save their 
lives from the storm which was beating their homes to pieces. Many 
houses were burned ; among them was the residence of the postmaster, 
Reuben T. Thom. He was old and enfeebled by illness, yet he 
retained his courage, and when his house was burning he took his 
seat in a chair in his yard, seeming to defy the torrent of deadly 
missiles. His friends with difficulty removed him from his ruined 
home. 

The scenes of terror and danger passing in the town were pictured 
in a letter from a lady to her son in the army. She had remained 
until the bombardment. She wrote: 

“Our lives are all spared, and you must help us to adore the 
goodness which has intervened between us and the great perils to 
which we have been exposed. We had no warning of the intention 
of the enemy, and were awakened on the morning of the 11th, at five 
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o’clock, by the booming of the cannon, and heard instantly that the 
enemy were crossing the river. We hurried on our clothes and rushed 
into the cellar as the second shot struck the house. The servants 
made up a fire, and we had just gathered around it when the crashing 
of glass and splintering of wood caused us to run towards the door 
leading to the wood-cellar. As we reached it, poor little S. exclaimed, 
‘I amstruck, Ma!’ and fell into my arms. We bore him into a closet 
in the cellar and tore his clothes off, and found only a large black 
bruise on his right arm near the shoulder ; the ball which struck him 
was so nearly spent that it had only force left to inflict this hurt. We 
afterwards found the ball near where he stood —a twelve-pounder. 
After this we did not venture even into that room again, but sat crouched 
together in the dark hole for thirteen hours, while the cannonading 
was tearing everything to pieces above our heads. There are holes 
in the upstairs rooms large enough to puta barrel through. About 
one o’clock Brother J. came in from his farm, at the risk of his life, to 
see if we could be moved. A hasty council was held, but the firing 
was so tremendous and the destruction in the streets so great that it 
was thought best for us to remain where we were. So there we sat 
upon the floor in the closet, ‘looking upward in the strife.’ Susan 
and Martha got us a furnace of live coals, and even cooked:us a little 
food at the fire-place in one of the rooms ; they got us all the counter- 
panes and blankets they could hastily snatch, and made poor 
a bed, as he has never recovered from his late attack. 
“Just at dark we heard your uncle’s voice again calling,‘ Come 
‘out, Ihave an ambulance at the back door, and you must not stay 
to get a single thing. ‘They are in town, only a square off, and you 
must be gone at once!’ We needed no second call, but wrapping the 
blankets around us, we rushed through the yard over the branches of 
trees. The palings were all down and the yard was ploughed up, and 
we stepped over many a ball and fragment of shell in our hasty pro- 
gress to the ambulance. Brother J. put us all in and remained a few 
moments to lock up the house, when our driver put the whip to his 
horses, and we tore through the town at a rate that at any other time 
would have frightened me for the safety of our lives, but now seemed 
all too slow for our/anxiety to be beyond the reach of those fearful 
shot and shells which were still crashing through the streets and 
tearing the houses to pieces. I never ventured to look back until we 
reached the top of the high hill beyond the mill, and then the scene 
was so awfully grand and terrible that I cannot venture upon its 
description. The railroad bridge across Hazel Run was burning, and 
large fires at several points in the town. There were hundreds of 
camp-fires, around which bands of men under arms were gathered, 
and the road was lined with soldiers, wagons, and ambulances. Every 
object could be distinguished, even the fierce swarthy countenances 
of our soldiers, every one of whom looked defiance towards the foe 
who had caused the destruction of our homes. 

“ We came on at rather a lessened pace, and when Mrs. T. met us 
in the yard with her warm, cordial welcome, and led us into the bright 
cheerful-looking room, where a good fire was blazing and kind, sympa- 
thising friends were all around, my wrought-up agony gave way in 
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floods of tears which could not be controlled. We thanked God for 
our deliverance ; and when we lay down in comfortable beds, far 
away from the sound, the sight, and the sei of battle (for the atmo- 
sphere which we had breathed all day was so impregnated with gun- 
powder that it was oppressive), we felt indeed that after all we were 
dealt with by a kind Father.” 

General Barksdale’s troops resisted the passage of the enemy with 
stubborn courage. Nine times they attempted to complete their 
pontoons opposite to the ‘town, and as often were driven back by the 
fatal fire from the rifle-pits and houses on the bank. But at the 
bridge near Deep Run the Confederates were exposed to a sweeping 
fire of artillery, and at one o’clock they were compelled to withdraw. 
This enabled the enemy to cross below and advance on the town. 
Under orders General Barksdale’s men slowly retired, fighting all the 
way through the streets and inflicting loss on the foe. 

On gaining possession of Fredericksburg, the Federal troops 
abandoned themselves to pillage and destruction. They entered the 
stores and dwellings, rifled them of all that could be removed, and 
wantonly shattered to pieces furniture, mirrors and glassware, ripped 
open beds and beat out their contents into the yards and streets. All 
the liquor and wine found was speedily seized. Four hundred bottles 
of old wine were taken from the store of Wm. Allen by Meagher’s 
Irish brigade. Its effects were seen in the battle now hastening on. 

On Friday the rzth the Federal army was drawn up in battle-line, 
preparing to advance. Not less than sixty thousand men were on 
the south bank of the river, embracing the four corps of Sumner, 
Couch, Franklin, and Wilcox, with more than a hundred pieces of 
artillery. The Confederate army sternly confronted them in a line 
extending nearly six miles. Longstreet occupied the wooded ridge 
running from the river above to a point a mile below the town. A. 
P. Hill’s troops were on his right, and Jackson held the lower line 
from above Hamilton’s Crossing to the Massaponax river. The 
Southern batteries occupied fine positions to sweep the semicircular 
plateau across which the enemy must advance.  Stuart’s horse 
artillery were in the plain on the extreme right, and the Fredericksburg 
Battery under Braxton, and Letcher Artillery under Greenlee Davidson, 
were in Bernard’s field, very near the centre of the Federal line. 
At one o’clock the heavy batteries on each side opened, and for an 
hour kept up a brilliant duel of shells and round-shot. Then all was 
silent again. 

On the morning of Saturday the 13th of December a dense fog 
hung over the river and the adjoining fields. Under its cover the 
Federals advanced. Their heaviest attack was against the position 
held by A. P. Hill. Through the thick vapor their dark masses were 
dimly seen, and immediately the batteries of Braxton and Davidson 
opened on them with severe effect. At the same time Major Pelham 
on the right began an enfilading fire, which ploughed through their 
ranks, sweeping down numbers at every discharge. - His fire was so 
effective that six of the enemy’s batteries concentrated on him; yet ° 
under this sharp ordeal he maintained his position, and continued his 


rounds with such daring as to excite the admiration of the Southern 
commander, 
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The divisions of the Federal Generals Meade, Gibbons, and 
Doubleday of Franklin’s corps, made strenuous efforts to penetrate 
General Hill’s lines. As their left advanced towards the ridge 
occupied by Colonel Lindsay Walker’s artillery, he waited until they 
were within eight hundred yards. Then the guns under Pegram, 
Ellett and McIntosh launched on them a storm of missiles, which first 
stopped their advance and then drove them back in rout and confusion. 
Meanwhile, farther up the line the attack was more successful ; the 
brigades of Generals Archer and Lane became engaged with a heavy 
force of the enemy. A bloody struggle ensued. Barber’s 37th and 
Avery’s 33d North Carolina kept up a destructive fire. The Con- 
federates repulsed all in their front, but the numbers of the enemy 
enabled them to press in upon their flanks ; and finding that they were 
in danger of being surrounded, two regiments of Archer and Lane’s 
men gave way and fell back, leaving about two hundred and forty 
prisoners in the hands of the enemy. 

General Archer, with two regiments and two battalions from 
Tennessee, Alabama and Virginia, held his ground with tenacity, 
while reinforcements from right and left were hurrying to him. Two 
of Hood’s regiments under General Law, Godwin’s 57th and Mc- 
Dowell’s 54th North Carolina, were detached from the left, and made 
a charge which drove back the Federals in their front beyond the 
Bowling Green road. But a massed column of the enemy poured 
through the breach in the Southern lines, and penetrated to A. P. 
Hill’s second line, where they encountered General Maxcy Gregg’s 
brigade. Orr’s Rifles mistaking the advancing Federals for friends, 
were thrown into momentary confusion. In his efforts to rally them, 
General Gregg fell mortally wounded on the field. A braver soldier 
and a truer heart was never lost to the South. Colonel Hamilton, 
who succeeded to the command, rallied his men, and with promptness 
re-formed his lines and poured a killing volley into the enemy’s flank. 
At the same time General Thomas’s brigade came up to the assistance 
of Archer, and Lawton’s and Hoke’s brigades from Early’s division 
hastened into the melée, with the yells which differed so much from 
' the huzzas of the Federals that the onset of a Southern regiment was 
always known by the /sound. After a short and sanguinary contest 
the Federals under Ferrero, Negley and Sturgis, gave way, and were 
driven across the railroad with heavy loss. Latimer’s battery and the 
brigade under Colonel Brockenbrough completed the rout. Double- 
day’s advance with the extreme left of the Federals was successfully 
met by Jackson’s infantry under D. H. Hill, aided by the batteries of 
Brockenbrough, Raine, Poague and Dance. The Pennsylvania 
_ Reserves under General Jackson were received with a fire so fatal 

that they broke in confusion and could not be rallied, Jackson fell 
dead on the field, and his body, with that of his adjutant, Sweringer, 
fell into the hands of the Confederates. The troops under General 
Meade were hopelessly demoralised. General Gibbons was wounded ; 
General Franklin’s grand division was broken and defeated. The 
attack on the Southern right had failed. After eight hours of fierce 
contest they had driven back the enemy at every point, leaving the 
intervening ground covered with his slain. 
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Meanwhile on the left a bloody scene had been enacted. The 
Washington Artillery were in position on Marye’s Hill. General 
Ransom’s division was in support. Brigadier-General Thomas R. R. 
Cobb’s brigade was posted on the road below the hill, behind a 
stone-wall which afforded an admirable breastwork. Brig.-General 
Cooke’s men occupied the crest of the hill. At half-past eleven 
o’clock the serried ranks of the divisions of Generals Hancock, 
Couch, and Wilcox poured out from Fredéricksburg, and advanced 
over the narrow fields. When they came within effective range, 
Walton’s guns opened on them, tearing their ranks with spherical 
case and canister. Still they came steadily on, while the heavy bat- 
teries from the opposite hills and a cloud of sharpshooters on their 
flanks sought to create a diversion in their favor. . But when they 
reached a distance of a hundred yards from the road, the infantry 
under Cobb and Cooke opened their fire and sent a rain of bullets 
upon their already bleeding ranks. Their dead fell like withered 
leaves. Unable to bear the storm, they recoiled and fled. Again 
they were rallied and came on, seeking the shelter of ravines and 
fences ; again they met the hail of lead and retreated in rout, leaving 
hundreds of dead and wounded. Five times their advance was 
renewed, and as often repelled with fearful loss. 

As the evening approached the Federal officers organised a column 
of assault heavier than any they had yet employed. The troops under 
Couch, Wilcox and Burns were massed for a final and desperate effort. 
Meagher’s Irish Brigade led the van; their native courage had been 
stimulated to the highest degree by the liquor and wine they had 
seized in Fredericksburg. Seeing the formidable movement, General 
Ransom ordered Cooke’s brigade to support Cobb’s on the road. 
Kershaw ordered up his division, and Kemper hastened into line 
with his troops. At four o’clock the enormous columns of the enemy 
were hurled upon the position, firing such torrents of bullets that a 
dark belt stained with lead ran along the whole line of the sfone- 
wall. The Confederates suffered severe loss. General Cobb, a most 
gallant and accomplished officer, was killed by a fragment of shell. 
General Cooke was. dangerously wounded. Yet the men stood firm, 
and when the foe came within short musket-range, they met them 
with a ceaseless fire of minie-balls, while the artillery above under 
Colonel Alexander was shattering their ranks with grape and canister. 
In the words of a Northern writer, ‘human nature was unable to hold 
out against the terrible fire.” The Irish Brigade melted away ; the 
ground was soon so covered with the dead that the mén behind were 
compelled to pass over them or push them aside. The Federals 
broke and retreated in horror from the field of blood. Their sharp- 
shooters kept up a scattering fire, but as the shades of evening 
gathered over the field, the remnants of the immense host that had 
moved out in the morning retreated into the town or behind the 
banks of the river. The Southern victory was complete. 

The loss of the Confederates in this battle was four thousand two 
hundred men, of whom only four hundred and fifty-eight were killed. 
A. P. Hill’s division, which sustained the heaviest pressure, lost two 


hundred and eleven killed, and fourteen hundred and eight wounded. — 
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Besides Generals Gregg and Cobb, the Southern army lost other 
valuable officers, among whom were Captain H. D. King and Lieut. 
James Ellett. 

The repulse of the enemy had been so complete and accomplished 
with so little comparative loss, that the Confederate generals expected 
the battle to be renewed on Monday. But the result proved that they 
did not know the extent of the bloody chastisement they had inflicted. 
The Federal loss in killed, wounded and prisoners was not less than 
fifteen thousand men. ‘They lost also nine thousand small arms. 
Their spirits were broken by the fearful slaughter they had sustained. 
Their dead lay in ghastly heaps on the field ; nearly every house in 
the town was filled with their wounded. . 

During the whole battle General Burnside never crossed to the 
south side of the Rappahannock. He remained in the house of A. 
K. Phillips on a high hill north of the river. A Northern observer 
said: “ His position most of the time was on the upper balcony, where 
with a powerful glass he was watching the movements.” After the 
sanguinary defeat of his army, he crossed and attempted to organise 
another attack in columns of regiments ; but his troops demurred, 
his division generals advised against it. In truth, the men could not 
have been brought to the attempt, and he quickly abandoned it. 

On the night of Monday, December rsth, in the midst of a storm 
of wind and rain, he withdrew his beaten army with all possible 
silence and celerity across the river and then removed the pontoons. 
- The next morning when the Southern officers and their men looked 
through the haze and storm to sce what their enemy was doing, he 
was gone. 

R. R. Howison. 


STUART IN WESTMINSTER. 


A Narrative of Events in Westminster, Carroll County, Maryland, 
during the Week of War in which took place the Battle of 
Gettysburg. 


The week beginning on the 28th day of June, and ending on the 
4th day of July, 1863, will long be remembered by the citizens of 
Westminster, and perhaps by most of the people of Carroll County 
too, as the period when for the first time they were brought to realise 
the fearful horrors of the great war that had for years been raging 
throughout all the Southern States. All the great papers of the 
country had been for a long time filled with truthful pictures of the 
life of the soldier — the encampment, the march, the battle, the 
hospital — and details of the hardships and sufferings endured by 
“both soldiers and people were faithfully given ; but over each awful 
scene was spread thickly the varnish of the glory or the agony of the 
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final result, so that all individual suffering was forgotten in the exul- 
tation over the victory or lamentation for the defeat. The stories of 
burnt homesteads, of ruined crops, of desolated fields, of scattered 
families, and of starving people in the South, were incredible, incon- 
ceivable. Quietly and peacefully as in the times of peace, our citizens 
went to their daily toil, knowing nothing, feeling nothing of the war, | 
except what they thus read in their daily papers or from their annually 
increasing tax-bills. In the country the farmer looked over his wheat- 
fields stretching away to the horizon, where the ripe grain rippled in 
the sunshine when the breezes blew up and down the furrows, and 
could not realise that in just such fields far away to the south of him, 
men were even*then struggling for their lives or lying dead in great 
ghastly heaps. “Seeing is believing,” however, in most cases; and 
all certainly found it so when in this bright week of June the armies 
of Stuart and Sedgwick came pouring into the county and re-enacted 
the very scenes of which they had so skejtically read. 

Emboldened by his success at Chancellorsville over Hooker, and 
in the Valley over Milroy, Lee had gathered the whole of his avail- 
able strength, until confident and powerful, he crossed the Potomac 
on the 24th day of June, 1863, and began that celebrated march 
through Pennsylvania which was destined to end in the great and 
bloody battle of Gettysburg. Supposing the Army of the Potomac 
to be still on the retreat to Washington, he hastened on as far as 
Carlisle and York ; but here, late on the night of the 28th, a scout 
brought him the news that Hooker was rapidly marching upon 
Frederick and the South Mountain, and threatening to cut off his 
communications, He at once turned and came east of the mountains, 
_marching towards Baltimore. About this time General Hooker was 
removed from and General Meade placed in command of the Army 
of the Potomac. ‘The latter, renouncing all thought of moving to the 
west of South Mountain, pressed forward on the east side of that 
range ; and thus, as the direction of the rival armies was at right 
angles with each other, Meade marching northward, and Lee east- 
ward, it was inevitable that they should meet. 

It had been intended that General Stuart with his famous caval 
should form the right of the Confederate army ; but thinking to 
damage Hooker by getting in his rear, Stuart determined, in the 
exercise of the discretion given him by Lee, to pass entirely around 
the Union army. When he had crossed to the Maryland shore, he 
discovered that the Army of the Potomac, under its new commander, 
had interposed between him and Lee, and he was thus forced to 
march northward, parallel with it, through Westminster towards 
Hanover. vga 

With these facts we are now all familiar, but what the <a of our 
little city then knew was only this, that Lee had crossed the Potomac. 
This was learned from the fugitives from the western counties, who, 
panic-stricken and laden with all their household goods, hastened by 
day and night through the streets, each successive arrival announcing 
in the most positive terms that the Confederates were but a little way 
in their rear—an apt illustration of that Bible truth, “ The wicked 
flee when no man pursueth.” These were the men who had kept 
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& gallant State from assuming her true position at the side of her 
sisters ; these were they who had applauded every act of Northern 
cruelty and vandalism, and now it was not to be wondered at that a 
guilty conscience should fill them with grave apprehensions of coming 
vengeance. No sooner would a little group of these tired and dusty 

. strangers stop to rest and quench their thirst, than another group 
would overtake them, and with the alarming cry of “The ed-dills 
are coming!” send them hurrying on their way. Never before had 
Westminster beheld, and, please God, never again shall witness, such 
a scene of hurry, alarm and confusion as that which now every day 

presented. Each man eagerly asked his neighbor for news, and 
crowds gathered at all the public places anxiously seeking for intelli- 
gence from the armies. The merchants closed their stores at every 
fresh alarm, and all officers of the Government hastily fled. The 
tradesman forsook his shop, the farmer his plough, and the lawyer 
his office, and came out on-the street to join in the search for news. 
Even the schoolmaster, in his longing to be “abroad” with the rest, 
laid down his birch, or in his flurry plied it with diminished unction, 
Who would waste time in hammering, in planting, in studying, or in 
teaching, when the fruits of his labor were liable to be torn from him 
at any moment by the iron hand of war? The friends of the South 
went wild with excitement, prophesying the certainty of the triumph 
of their cause. “Lee has cut the Yankee army to pieces,” it was 
said. “He is marching straight on Philadelphia and New York, 
He will be here to-night!” Here to-night! Wild with terror at the 
words, the fugitive teamsters whip up their jaded horses, and hastening 
on their way, shout out at their very next halting-place that they have 
left the whole Confederate army in Westminster. 

Amidst all this confusion, on Sunday morning, the 28th of June, a 
company of cavalry from the State of Delaware rode into town, and 
in the course of the day encamped on an eminence commanding the 
city known as College Hill. ‘They brought no news of Lee or Meade, 
and were even unable to state the object of their coming. ‘Their 
presence in nowise tended to allay the alarm and confusion, but 
rather increased it, as the major in command, having more nerves than 
brains, and more cowardice than common sense, and being afflicted 
with an insane belief) that the whole and sole object of the invasion 
was the capture of his precious person, could see in his every glass 
of whiskey, which he drank at intervals of five minutes with the most 
commendable industry and astonishing regularity, whole hosts of 
Confederates within a few moments’ march of him. Consequently, 
at every rumor he called out his command, and all that day there 
was a continual galloping to and fro of armed men, until finally the 
whole company made a last desperate charge through the streets and 
disappeared in the direction of Baltimore. Early the next morning, 
however, they again made their appearance and took up their old 
quarters —the men on therhill, the major at the nearest bar-room, 

Not many hours after their return, at about three o’clock on the 
afternoon of the 29th, Stuart, on his way, as before stated, to Hanover 
to join Lee, came in sight of Westminster. He marched along the 


’ 


road which leads to Washington City until within a mile of town, 
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when, learning of the presence of the Delaware men, he halted the main 
body of his troops, and sent on in advance a force of fifty men under 
Lieutenants Gibson and Murray, to intercept the retreat of the Federal 
cavalry, while a larger force dispatched across the country to the north- 
west should attack them in the rear. Information of these movements 
was at once conveyed by acitizen to the Delawaremajor, and that gallant - 
officer, without saying a word to his men, circumvented all of Lee’s 
and Stuart’s plans for his individual capture by making the most ex- 
peditious and extraordinary of all modern retreats, He never drew’ 
rein until he reached Baltimore, and there he gave a most wonderful 
account of his dreadful encounter with the “ Rebel” troops. As far 
as Ais company was concerned the war was now over. Alone they 
fought the whole of Stuart’s men (whose bloodthirsty obstinacy he © 
could not too severely reprehend), until every man but himself was 
slain, It was some satisfaction to decent people to afterwards learn 
that the poor wretch was dismissed the service for his cowardice. In 
the meantime the officer next in command of the Federals drew up 
his men, and bravely determined to fight his way out of the difficulty. 
In a few moments they were all mounted and read», for the fray. 
The road upon which Lieutenants Gibson and Murray were advancing 
intersected the Baltimore turnpike at right angles at the eastern end 
of the city, and in this angle they posted their men to await the 
retreat of the Federals after they should be stricken by the force 
sent around to their rear. The Delaware men, however, being ignorant 
of the advance of the latter, and supposing that they had only to deal 
with the small command of the two lieutenants, ptomptly left their 
cainp and confidently rode forward to the attack. When within sight 
of their enemies-a bugle sounded the charge, and in an instant both 
parties were joined in the wildest confusion, First came the quick, 
vehement crack of carbines in two explosions in rapid succession ; — 
then a general discharge as of a number of persons firing at once, 
and at last the floundering of horses, the cries and curses of men, 
and the ringing of steel striking steel. ‘This lasted for a moment or 
two that seemed hours, and then the Confederates, overpowered by 
numbers, began to give ground. Lieutenant Gibson, however, too 
proud and too brave to yield an inch, maintained his position alone. 
In an instant scores of foes were around and about him, sabres 
flashed right and left above him, and pistols blazed in his face ; 
but his enemies, awed by his stern and defiant courage, for a few 
moments dared not approach within striking distance of his terrible 
sword-arm, Presently a sergeant rode straight at him—a pistol 
flash, and a bluecoat rolled in the dust dead; another flash, and the 
gallant Southerner also fell shot through the brain. But his bravery  ~ 
was not all for naught ; witnessing it, his men became inspired with _ 
the fury of demons. Led by Murray, they rusbed upon the Federals _ 
and scattered them in every direction in the wildest confusion, First 
in the onset was Murray. He plunged into the thickest of the fight, 
his sabre flashing to the right and to the left, wherever a stubborn 
foe awaited him, Alas, for the noble brave! Just as the first’ flush 
of victory had crowned his gallantry he too fell. The battle was ow 
over, ‘I'he Federals, panic-stricken, turned and fled towards their 
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SCOTTISH AND SCANDINAVIAN PICTURES. 


II, 


HETHER Arthur’s Seat is or is not corrupt Gaelic for Ardua- 

Said, “ Height of Arrows,” it is at least a lovely bit of velvety 

crag, with an outline soft as damask. If you are steaming up the 
winding Firth along the shores of Fife and Inchkeith, it looms 


superbly clad in purple-trimmed sables of cloud and shadow, like a 


: 


bi 
Bi 


king. It is almost the only bit of wildness and landscape which the 
Edinburghers have not be-Grecian-templed. New Edinburgh is a 
nest of hot-boxes set up along straight streets, houses as spruce as.a 
spinster and thoroughfares as longitudinal as a ramrod.  Arthur’s 
Seat has not yet been made hideous with Athenian architecture. It 
is a handful of heathendom crusted over with legends and alp-plants 
and picturesque beauty. Its neighbor opposite, Calton Hill, is an 
eyesore of diabolical monuments. Burns, Nelson, Waterloo, Dugald 
Stewart, Playfair, are here immortalised by a series of scarecrows 
more frightful than the tritons of Versailles or the gardens of Amster- 
dam. ‘The beautiful hill-top with its luxury of views is speckled all 
over with a sort of malarious architecture that is as ugly as Blue 
Beard’s closet. Dingy columns, ungainly observatories, waddling 
monuments like Nebuchadnezzar on all fours, forlornly shiver here 
and there, exposed to the keen winters —- in summer even greater ob- 
jects of suffering. What a contrast to the groups of merry children, 
the far-away purple of Ben Ledi, the chased silver of the Firth, the 
Isle of May, and the Bass Rock, like stains of violet against a hori- 
zon panelled with white hyacinth. The pang with which this scene 
Le af . ; - ide} 
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of misplaced commemoration thrills a sensitive mind finds sweet 
relief in this noble expanse of view. ‘The eye sweeps out between an 
enfilade-fire of hills and islands and dreamlike coast and meadows 
fat with pasturage, till it sinks exhausted against Ben Lomond. Mean- 
while you are not ridden to death by this spectre of Doric archi- 
traves, squinting Corinthian or Ionic askew. ‘The nameless horrors 
consecrated to Nelson are forgot 

The Hellenising mania of the Scotch has made some portions of their 
splendid capital a caricature of antiquity. Prince’s Street runs in be- 
tween these bitter enemies—Old Scotland and New Greece. You must , 
cross Geordie Boyd’s Mud-Brig into Old Edinburgh to see whatever 
is characteristic. ‘There you are to some degree free from the pres- 
ence of simpering Ionic or mock Tuscan, and see something of old 
naked-kneed Mid-Lothian and its interesting dens. A den it is— 
this Old Edinburgh, traversed by its High Street, domineered over by 
its Cathedral that looks like a tiara’d toad, and fleeing into all sorts 
of tortuosities and twistifications of street and close. The High 
Street swarms with a tropic luxuriance of rags, filth, beggary, drunken- 
ness, and dilapidation. At every few steps there are helmed police- 
men watching this scene of pauperism and dissipation, ready to march 
off the frowsy men and women that infest the purlieus of St. Giles’s 
and harbor under the very nose of Knox. The hurrying eye as it 
passes looks down steep closes into dismal purgatories of brick, dark- 
ness and uncleanness, full of children or reeking with unhealthy-look- 
ing women. It is the most populous street in Edinburgh. The pave- 
ments are lined with people selling fruit, old hags in ancient bonnets 
polishing up their apples with lip and handkerchief, or urchins lurk- 
ing around in hope of a filbert or a pear. The shops are Babels of 
confusion, second-handedness and gloom. ‘The bright throng of 
Prince’s Street seems here replaced by the teeming denizens of work- 
houses, jails and gin-shops. ‘The brilliancy of aristocratic counters 
and show-windows is represented by ill-favored dens, smoke-be- 
smirched windows, “cads”’ and cabbies. The openings in the upper 
stories of the houses are perennial expositions of clouts and tatters 
hung out to dry, while slits and chinks. and crannies display pots of 
geranium and gilly-flowers. Ugly St. Giles’s is enveloped in hubbub 
and harlequinade the livelong day. The cross in the pavement 
that marks where the Heart of Mid-Lothian is found is also the 
centre of this sea of traffic, motion and low-life. Here flaunts the 
demi-monde of the students’ quarter — the Pays-Latin of Edinburgh. 
Here passes a panorama of the most unideal of Caucasian faces. 
This part of the town is an ancient beldame farthingaled, furbelowed 
and powdered with soot: a contrast to the smirking prettiness and 
oppressive uniformity of the other. Never was a city sliced into such 
anomalous halves— an Adonis-head beside a hag of Macbeth. A 
stream of verdure on which float bluebeils and daisies divides the 
two like a line in an antique missal. Fungous Athens has sprung up 
on the one side of this stream, Phrygian-capped, sandalled and togaed. 
On the other, Gothic antiquity glares. The Greek, and the Goth 
beckon to each other over a delicious vale of greenness and bloom. 
Or rather the Goth raises a hand of wrath and makes a gesture of 
repugnance to the upstart Southron. 
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At one end of the long High Street, as it meanders through its 

royal richness of names—Castle Hill, Lawnmarket, High Street, 
Netherbow, and Canongate — stands Edinburgh Castle. The street 
sinks gently and graciously down to the lovely Abbey and Palace of 
Holyrood, which bounds its other extremity. And along its margins 
ripples the strangest current of peaked and gabled grotesqueness 
that any capital in Europe has to show. Many a ghost of the olden 
times starts forth as you saunter down this historic street before you 
reach the stately Fountain of Holyrood. At one end of it the gibbering 
James VI. saw the light for the first time, in the Castle ; at the other, 
Lord Darnley carried out his atrocious scheme against Rizzio— the 
two ends of a rainbow of blood. And the further you walk, the 
further you enter into those times of plot, murder, fanaticism, Ldian 
voluptuousness and Tiberius-like cruelty. It is a page of Suetonius, 
a chapter of Pepys. Was there ever such a Proteus-woman as Mary 
— gall to one, honey to another? A scorpion or a sunbeam, ora 
sunbeam that was a scorpion, she is the eternal battledore-and-shuttle- 
cock of historians. This old street is full of her. And the air 
crackles electrically with John Knox too. The impersonation of 
grace cotillons with the immortality of ill-temper. At every point 
along this street historic memories crop forth. It is a treasure-box 
of the Past. Many of the grandest houses had a pig-stye in their 
ground-floors — like saints with garlic-scented breaths. The swine 
occasionally cleared the street for some pompous pageant or rout of 
lords and ladies to pass. The windows were the ready emptying-places 
of all liquid inconveniences, and woe to the luckless wight that failed to 
hear the housewife’s gardy-loo (gardez-l’eau) in time ; his head be- 
came the landing-place of an indescribable libation. So it is said 
the traveller in Portugal used to be kept awake by these nocturnal 
sloshings and splashings down into the street. 
_ George Whitefield’s house has become—a reservoir of water. 
Ramsay Gardens consecrate the memory of honest Allan Ramsay and 
his poetry. The Gentle Shepherd constructed for himself a piebald 
mansion, whose architectural ugliness has yet failed to scare away a 
lingering interest in the old bookseller. Whatever brick and stone 
and squareness and /gauntness could do, however, to extinguish name 
and fame has been done in this bay-windowed saucepan. Dr. 
Guthrie’s Ragged School flourishes near here in all its raggedness, 
aside, where raggedness ought to be, in a lane. The good doctor 
and his schools are said to have marvellously turned the tide of 
youthful crime,into irrigating canals of decency and virtue. A par- 
terre of rosy faces and regenerated rascalities be the good man’s 
reward ! 

Think of the old Palace of Mary of Guise — no doubt an incom- 
parable pile of Frenchified antiquity — being replaced by the prim 
quadrangle and mural commonplace of the Free Church Assembly 
Hall! Soon the old street took a bend and turned into the meander- 
ing zig-zags of West-Bow — the very nest of nests and heart of hearts 
of Edinburgh, oldness. No Rachel weeping in Ramah could do 
justice to the sentimentalities of the occasion. ‘This precious relic of 
Gothic humor — this priceless old street with all its quips and cranks 
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of architecture—this delightful den of sixteenth and seventeenth 
century fashion — has been absolutely wiped away by the mop of the 
Improvements’ Bill. Improvement indeed! This bill ought to be 
consigned to eternal infamy. It was through this street that many a 
famous sovereign made his entry into town—the Charleses, the 
Jameses, stupid Anne of Denmark, and Bothwell leading Queen 
Mary prisoner to the Castle. It witnessed matchless scenes of rivalry 
and love, gallantry and religion. It is now a bore—having been 
made “genteel.” The cross-streets are a Bodleyan library of anec- 
dote. Many a page of Scottish history has grown bright with details 
of what took place in these surroundings — the witch-burnings, the 
old-fashioned Assembly balls, the martyrdom of the Covenanters in 
the Grassmarket, the tiltings and tournaments of James IV., the 
mysteries of the Templars, the murders of Burke and Hare, the mis- 
sion-church of Dr. Chalmers with its dramatic scenes —enough to 
fill all the folios of Scotus. The kaleidoscope of history has here 
thrown its events into one of its richest groupings. A little further 
down begins the Lawnmarket, where the lawn-merchants had their 
booths and supplied their Episcopal mightinesses with sleeves and 
gowns. In the midst of these Hesperides of linen-drapers and hose- 
vendors stood an old house which was one of the aristocratic inns of 
the last century, made forever memorable by. housing the carcases of 
Boswell and Johnson, who lodged there on their way to the Hebrides 
in 1773. Methinks an odor of tainted mutton and potted lampreys 
and midnight-tea and immortal conversation lingers about this old 
court, as if the scrofulous Mentor and his spindle-shanked Tele- 
machus still haunted its precincts. As usual, this interesting hostelry 
burned down, and is now replaced by the everlasting Free Church of 
Scotland’s something-or-other. Whenever a glorious historical house 
has been pulled to pieces and knocked down, you are pretty sure to 
find some den or office of the Free Church of Scotland squatting 
over it. This organisation seems to have an instinctive abhorrence 
of the Past. There is reason for it. Its greed of mortar and marble 
and clustered towers and pseudo-Gothic is at least equal to the arro- 
gance of Laud. It has a sort of frenzy of destructiveness which, 
helped by the same iconoclastic tendencies of the Kirk of Scotland, 
is beginning to make of the High Street a Solemn League and Cove- 
nant against beauty. A pagan plague scourges the hill-tops of the 
other side, a Christian mind-wandering has seized this. Between the 
two the funniest of architectural Kilkennies has arisen. The bullying 
and hectoring between the two sides of Princes Street are apt to con- 
tinue. Pseudo-Greek and Pseudo-Gothic — like all hypocrites — are 
the most passionate of combatants. The lean Nazarite forms of the | 
Middle Ages—the ghost of the spider-limbed Gothic — shrieks 
Away! to Greek ampleness and beauty. There is a Golgotha for 
both. When the noble Gaelic hills of Dun Edin are made to groan 
under exotic forms — when the bending: Firth sends its azure glimmer 
up to lackadaisical rows of Doric columns and casts over the stranger 
its mantle of uprising silver light — when the venerable High Street 
submits to the nameless torture of ecclesiastical bad taste — when 
these noble slopes and mountain-sides are eaten away in excaya- 
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tion for rows of houses, like the jars of an apothecary-labelled Ipe- 
cacuanha, and made to grin forth here and there with lantern-jawed 
Gothic or sleek and supercilious Tuscan —to what heights of indig- 
nation is a body brought who seeks vainly for some crowning 
climax? 

The Lawnmarket has its nest of nightingales despite the owls and 
ravens of Attica and Gothland. Inoneof its closes Hume’s History 
of England —a very tedious nightingale — was begun, and in another 
it was finished. Brodie’s Close takes its name from a sleek Pharisee 
who remained spotless till his execution in ’88 for theft. Lady Stair’s 
Close gave rise to a scene in Aunt Margaret’s Mirror. There are 
fragrant memories of Robert Burns im another close further down, 
like the musk of Malmaison. An old wynd discloses the spot where 
Johnnie Dowie’s Tavern stood, the favorite haunt of Burns in Edin- 
burgh. On all sides deviate courts and wynds and closes, full as the 
golden snuff-boxes of the Georges with incident, pedigree, and poetry. 
It is like walking in a German curiosity-shop — dwarfs, Chinese 
pagodas, Dresden shepherdesses in sky-blue clouds, and filigree 
indescribables starting up at every point. The old street positively 
leers as you poke around. It is arm-akimbo, mouth-agape all the 
time, ready to pour out its secret chronicles into the least sympathetic 
ear. Touch its secret springs and the whole thing flies open, revealing 
its marvellous bowels, a Dante Alighieri Jack-in-the-box. It is at 
once a punchinello and a Plutarch, a gossip and a divine poet, a muse 
and a washerwoman. The tender light falls all a-tremble on these 
ancient houses, caressing their gauntness into loveliness, thrusting 
eloquent tongues into their jealous gloom. They are Diogenes-houses 
—not tubs or toads or binnacles, but houses that have the leer of satyrs, 
hearts of gold. Go into one, and from its walls will drop a tender 
wisdom, from its turreted stair beautiful ghosts will glide down to 
meet you, over its antique portal may shine such a sentence as this, 
immemorially old: Buisst. BE. THE LorD. IN His Girtis. Nov. AND 
Evrir. There are some that look like cheeses in which rats have been 
burrowing since the Heptarchy. There are others that have the 
artless physiognoniies of Holbein’s portraits. Some stoop and 
stagger, while others lift their heads like Saul. Some are polygamous, 
and have intermarried and melted into the houses adjoining. Others 
stand alone in grimmest celibacy, like dragon-spinsters. One you 
would characterise as a shrew, another as a Socrates ; and so through 
the whole gamut of paradox. 

At length the High Street proper begins, having St. Giles’s as its 
Alpha and Holyrood as its Omega. Of course St. Giles’s has been 
vt reatone ae barbarously scribbled over by clumsy fingers, like some 
precious manuscript, and made a mass of stupid mummery. In these 
ages of tinkering what else could be expected? All that remains of 
this truly reverend church is its Gothic tower and the mighty pillars 
which support it. Around this central shaft despairingly cling three 
barnacle-churches, that try to be lifted up into respectability by 
clinging to the skirts of their chief. Church, police-station, prison, 
Assembly Room as old St. Giles’s was in Buchanan’s and Moray’s days, 
what remains is asad wreck. A demon possessed Edinburgh in 1829, 
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The result is the same as if the demon had gone into a flock of swine 
and run down a steep place into the studios of the Edinburgh 
architects. What eclipse of common-sense or ale-house aberration 
came over the minds of the Edinburghers in 1829 is not known ; it 
lasted long enough to “restore” the original church clean out of ex- 
istence, and leave behind a maundering mass that talks in its sleep. 
Will not some government establish an asylum for idiotic architecture ? 
St. Giles’s was even deliciously crusted about with old shops, quaint 
booths, and absurd little “krames.” These too were scraped off, 
and the old church left as clean as a keel, because, forsooth, they 
sent their soot and smoke up into good St. Giles’s eyes! The interior 
is simply hideous ; it is like the interior of a disembowelled corpse. 
There is not one spark or spangle of sweetness and beauty on all the 
sea of rafters and ruin. It is as if a chorus of ogres had gathered 
about some stately Lear and were rending the purple mantle and the 
crown. So looks the splendid coronalled tower of St. Giles’s with 
this huddle of churches furbelowed about it — or like St. Anthony and 
his pigs. The old Tolbooth, too, that stood here, the venerable Par- 
liament House and prison of this goodly town, has been wiped away, 
and only a heart carven in the stone now marks the spot where the 
Heart of Mid-Lothian lay. One bit of compensation is the partial res- 
toration of the Cross of Edinburgh, from which proclamations and 
“roupings” were, and still are, made. Curiously enough, side by 
side with this interesting relic is a monument to the inventor of loga- 
rithms ; so logarithms and crosses go hand-in-hand. On Calton Hill 
— which seems to be the spot to which Edinburgh consigns its wit’s 
ends —has risen a jail, to justify which the Tolbooth was pulled 
down. Why poor St. Giles’s was knocked into a cocked hat no mor- 
tal tongue can tell; probably to cure the spleen of some dyspeptic 
master-builder. If the capital of Scotland were not naturally one of 
the most exquisite spots in the world, the thumb-screwing which it has 
received from architects full of the mania of Italian, Gothic, and 
Grecian would have made of it a sort of witch’s cauldron ; all faces, 
sexes, features peer forth from the mist and gibber like phantoms of 
the Brocken. So the queer old Scottish Gothic front designed by 
Inigo Jones, and forming the outside of the Parliament House, gave 
way to a Greek fagade, fresh from the lucubrations of some recent 
builder. Not far off once stood the booth of George Heriot, James 
VI.’s famous banker and bootlick, whose fame is perpetuated in the 
hospital which bears his name. Megrims are thus made imperishable 
as it were. The goldsmith’s purse has thus swelled into a magnificent 
depository of aches and ailments. The good man’s name .,is linked 
galley-slave-like to human infirmities. But a delicate thread of sunlit 
kindliness runs through the chain and connects it straight with the 
wide human heart. Even in this world Lazarus has begun to lie in 
Abraham’s bosom. 

The past has been almost obliterated from the lower half of the 
High Street. It reminds one of Niebuhr scraping off the eloquent 
words of St. Jerome to get at the dreary Institutes of Gaius under- 
neath. With spade and shovel the reformers have gone to work and 
filled its sloping line with “improvements.” Cromwell’s Ironsides 
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housed in one of these antique charnel-houses. The works of Blair, 
Ferguson, Robertson, Hume, and Adam Smith, issued from the 
printing-office of William Smellie, situated in another. Allan Ram- 
say’s bookshop consecrated one of the flats of No. 153. The articles 
of Union between Scotland and England were signed in another. 
John Knox’s house stops the gaze of many a curious visitor — John 
Knox, of whom it was said that “in the opening of his text he was 
moderat the space of an halff-houre ; but when he enterit to applica- 
tion, he made me sa to grew and tremble that I culd nocht hald a 
pen .to wryt. But before he was done with his sermon he was sa 
active and vigorous that he was like to ding that pulpit in blads and 
flee out of it.” The old house looks:as if itself had been pounded 
by his powerful arguments, and made a-wry and a-twist by the intra- 
cacies of his logic. It is grim as Beelzebub. Sermons with as many 
heads as Hydra peep from every chink and make mournful the 
dubious silence. ‘There is as it were thé hissing of a tarantula-nest 
of denunciations in the lofts and corridors. But there was a core of 
voluptuousness in honest John after all. He loved wine and good 
living and merry company. In a corner of his heart lurked the 
serpent of wine-loving —a glittering guileless thing, the single speck 
of luxuriousness that tainted this strange fruit. Where the bird pecked 
at the fruit there was a delicious bleeding and sap-running and 
tremors of delight not to be resisted. ‘The eaves along here drip 
with sermons. “Sermon” was the god of the age. There was found 
no image-breaker audacious enough to overturn the idol, and it still 
reigns throughout the land with despotic sway. Few chariots of 
Juggernaut grind like a Scotch Sunday. It is too often, as elsewhere, 
a strange contrast of indoor snoring and supping and outdoor peace 
and tranquillity. Hans Andersen noted it; others note it. It is 
Master Reynard decked out in the silken fleeces of Mynheer Mutton. 
You are squinted at if you take a walk. The proper thing is to be 
indoors, and being once there you may do what you please — dance 
the saltarello if your neighbors do not find it out. As for blowing an 
ungodly nose on Sunday, such iniquity must be put off till next day ; 
a pocket-handkerchief would be all too pagan. All this seem the old 
High Street and environs of John Knox’s house to sing forth like a 
muezzin. ‘There was no pampering nor strutting of bantam cavaliers 
here. A congenial neighborhood was this —congenial from some 
points of view —for soon begins the Canongate, where the fat monks 
of Augustine had a monastery, with all its attendant minions and 
myrmidons. This was the Mayfair of Edinburgh in feudal times. 
The Augustinians nested in Holyrood ; these streets were dedicated 
to their holy pacings. This burgh was the marching-place of their 
panorama of paunches issuing from the monastery gates and filling 
the neighborhood with reverent waddlings. The lean Reformation 
came and ousted the plump Augustinian quails, sending them scatter- 
ing and chattering over the face of the earth. The Continent was 
plentifully sprinkled with living manna, and the holy wanderers settled 
to roost in the henneries of Rome. ‘The ravens of the League were 
more than a match for the partridges of the cloister. ‘The closes 
here, too, bill and coo with literary celebrities, Smollett, Lord 
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Monboddo, and Sir Walter’s publisher, James Ballantine, the giver of 
dinners and ruiner of his patron, dwelt near by. Scolds and 
slanderers were fastened by the collar or nailed by the ear to the 
pillar of the Canongate Tolbooth. The scolds and slanderers of 
romance and history have been similarly treated, for here they hang 
by the ear to more than one pillar. The device of the Canongate 
Tolbooth is: Sic itur ad astra— Here you see stars. It has a 
quaint horologe that protrudes and flings the time of day with a de- 
risive sneer in your face ; a more froward clock is not in Christendom. 
As you walk, classic mire is beneath your feet. The churchyard of 
the Canongate church is full of celebrated names and namelessnesses. 
The “Wealth of Nations” is reduced to the poverty of a pitiful vault. 
Moral Philosophy and Dugald Stewart lie in another. Dr. Ferguson 
and the “Roman Republic” fill amazingly small space. The 
sacredest spot is the grass-grown grave of the poor mad poet Fer- 
guson, over whom Burns drepped a tear. A house of refuge for the 
poet Gay— the Duchess of Queensberry’s palace—has literally become 
a House of Refuge ; the only difference is that inebriates are now 
refuged and reformed, and not poets. The author of the “ Beggars’ 
Opera” singularly enough occupied, as private secretary to a lovely 
duchess, a house which afterwards became the sanctum of drunken and 
destitute beggars. A little further on and your feet enter the paradise 
of debtors—the “Sanctuary,” as it is called, of Holyrood Abbey, 
whither many a puffing and hard-pressed debtor can still flee and be 
free from the bailiff. It is the only “sanctuary” in Scotland. The 
privilege of escaping thither is a fantastic remnant of feadalism, and 
includes Holyrood, Arthur’s Seat, and Salisbury Crags back of the 
Abbey. The minions of law cannot desecrate this hallowed precinct 
to drag the caitiff to a debtor’s prison. Here under the very tunics 
and tonsures of mitred abbots might the wretch who would not pay his 
dues rest. These holy tunics and tonsured crowns covered a multi- 
tude of sins. Bankrupt humanity threw itself into the arms of the 
good fathers and received the kiss of peace. There was no crown of 
thorns in those monkish days ; the mystical lilies and the roses of St. 
Elizabeth filled everybody’s lap ; at least so might the lucky debtor 
think who could rest in peace beneath the beautiful Gothic windows 
of the Abbey. 

Of Holyrood itself nothing can be said that has not been said a 
hundred times. You are nauseated with Queen Mary before you 
escape from the fangs of all the photograph-vendors that infest her 
palace. A salvo of them may stand ready to salute you in the paved 
semicircle in front before you ever get in; a phalanx may attend you 
when you enter ; and the old creature who bell-wethers the crowd and 
leads round the sheep is thrusting Darnley and Rizzio and Henry 
VIII. and the whole repulsive crew into your hands, pockets, and 
bosom the whole time. 

A moonlight visit to this enchanting memoir of Scottish crime and 
wretchedness would be delightful. But then that running phosphor- 
escent sore—a Scotch moon—would make Rizzio’s blood and Eliza- 
beth’s scowl still more repulsive. The wights and wiseacres that pop 
their heads into the cobwebs and come forth reeking with visions of 
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Rizzio’s blood on the floor, are perhaps as sage as the devotees of 
San Januarius. The famous spots—or spottedness—are as weak as 
incredulity is strong. The twilight of this celebrated corner is most 
favorable to vivid imaginations already red with the gore of guide-books. 
You stretch your neck and listen to the keeper’s harangue as eagerly 
as if you yourself had killed Rizzio and drunk his blood. In Queen 
Mary’s room your aesthetic tourist has fine reward in the rich oak 
panelling, antique furniture, curious tapestry, and more of Queen 
Mary herself than could be expected after so many hundreds of years. 
In one corner smirks Elizabeth in a grand portrait ; in another is the 
obese physiognomy of Henry VIII. An old moth-eaten bed and 
various intricate chambers and turret-rooms send their fumigations 
afloat on the air. Opening and slamming of aged doors and windows 
scare up a troop of shrill echoes that chuckle and muckle and 
maunder to themselves until they die of exhaustion, as you almost do 
before the man is done with the bed and the workbox and the dilapi- 
dated finery of the queen. A mania of explanation possesses the 
man, and Mary and Darnley are polka’d round like so many puppets. 
Being historically gorged and threatened with flatulence, there is one 
retreat — the charming, daisy-sprinkled gravestones of the ruined 
Abbey. Whata lovely and pathetic ruin is this! The Augustlight is a 
Claude that paints it with its tenderest gold ; the shadow is a Rem- 
brandt that fills its arches with delicious twilight. ‘The painter and 
the poet should wed immortal light and line in commemorating this 
touching relic of bygone times. It clings to Mary’s side of the 
Palace as if its fragile traceries and pillars needed her help. It is 
roofless, and the whole space becomes a warm bed of velvety sun- 
light. The lines of its great doorway are as delicate and multitudinous 
as those of a skeleton-leaf. Though its ruined walls, all open in 
hapless decay, you look out on luxurious meadows, mountains that 
look like purple cream, fields that float in dew and emerald. The 
ground beneath is rich with many a king. Sun and wet and patter- 
ing feet have obliterated inscriptions, levelled rank and established 
equality. It is Holyrood Abbey, intertwined with our most romantic 
associations, beautiful and gray with ruin, paced by invisible feet and 
populous with unfading memories. 


Ill. 


Edinburgh, like the edge of a Spanish mantilla, has an exquisite 
trimming of environs. From the mob of the streets you may retire to 
such lordly vicinities as Melrose, Roslin, Dryburgh, Abbotsford, 
Hawthornden — spots musical with many memories. But here too 
you meet a mob —a mob of starers, nincompoops, dowagers, dowdy 
Britishers, longlegged Scotch and ubiquitous Americans. These 
lovely sanctuaries, full of associations as any vase is with roses, are 
put to the torture of thousands of different eyes in the course of the 
summer — every cabinet thumbed and thumbscrewed, every attic 
stretched on the rack, every ruin gabbled and chattered over by the 
magpies. The trains groan with Transatlantic ignorance trooping 
down to explore Abbotsford, to investigate Sir Walter Scott, or to pick 
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and pilfer about the Abbey of Melrose. The lust of the fingers is un 
governable, The seven plagues of souvenir-hunters break out annually 
and scathe the whole face of the European earth. Scotland becomes 
an Egypt visited by more than the experiences of the Pharaohs. ‘The 
Israelites stole the ear-rings out of the ears of the Egyptian women, 
but these people do more—they steal all the romance and the beauty 
out of immortal scenes, and run over the sea cackling with delight. 
To meet a flock of these travelling ostriches, to hear their gibberish 
and get their elbowings, is enough to drive one to 

Still, there may be a day when the delicious pearliness of a Scotch 
sky with its play of opaline tints is thrown over the world, and you 
may steal among the arches of Melrose to think and wonder. In 
Melrose still glow the embers of a wondrous architecture. The old 
Cistercian monks that used to go slipshod about these solemn spaces 
and drone and drowse through a sleepy mass, knew what the chisel 
could do, and wreathed and crusted their Abbey all over it with its cun- 
ningest fancies. The groined ceiling is a lily fairer than Solomon. 
The windows are airy tabernacles through which doubtless once 
floated a tide of rainbow-light. The ruined altars were frosted over 
with microscopic traceries and sly meanderings of the chisel. The 
entire interior is a spacious splendid harmony into which the Dark 
Ages have cast a carnival of melodic phrases in stone. An argosy of 
flowers has gone to wreck on the ceilings or rained about the pillars, 
groinings and corbels. The allegory of the. Gothic is here perfect. 
A cathedral was the Rock of Ages cloven into mighty pillars, over- 
spread with a thousand flowers, twined about with a thousand ten- 
drils, sculptured into windows through which smote sunset splendors 
or smiles of dawn. The window-clefts might be nests for doves to 
build in—the ceilings were spheres of strange animals and plants— 
within dwelt the shadow of a Great Rock in a weary land—without 
hovered the radiance of God. In the twilight was a sacred hum and 
sweetness of human things. ‘The Gothic centuries gambol and glow all 
over the Abbey of Melrose — everywhere is their quaint autograph, 
everywhere is their mysterious parable-language. They continue the 
parables of Christ and fill up the omissions of the evangelists — these 
cathedral-abbeys. Burned and ravaged and ransacked over and 
over again, Melrose Abbey is still a legend of the saints, a jest-book 
of the monks. The sly artists have loaded the arches and inner 
spaces with wanton imaginations. These spaces resemble a monas- 
tery turned inside out, with all its capering cup-loving monks and 
monkeries emptied pell-mell into the revealing light. There they 
squeal and squirm in diabolical confusion like a nest of mice scamper- 
ing over pillar and transept and chancel and thronging every inch with 
dancing carvings. With them the artists have mingled the coo of the 
turtle-dove, the crown of thorns, a fleur-de-lis, a pomp and poem of 
witching fancies caught from dreamland. We see it in Dante, in 
Shakspeare, in the Eddas. Each of these great cathedrals is an 
encyclopedia, a tomb of Heloise, on which multitudes have worked 
and wept out their full imaginations. The Greek gods became devils 
in the Middle Ages. Gothic cathedrals are a sort of Greek temples 
possessed of a devil. But how beautiful are these devils—these lovely 
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demoniacs of olden times — these tapering minsters risen from the 
tomb of Eld like frozen flames. Will the time ever come when our 
calendar of saints, following the gods of Greece, will become a 
calendar of demons, and Christ, by superstitious ages, be transformed 
into an ogre? How strange will be that architecture ! 

The charm of Abbotsford is undying. Insignificant in itself, it is 
like an antique breviary whose value is the costly illumining and cost- 
lier fingers that have enriched it. The name of Scott gilds this cloud 
of motley buildings and gives it an ever-fresh interest. He is the 
savor to the salt, the city on the hill. Without him Abbotsford would 
be but a confused huddle of buildings tastelessly strung together, like 
the necklace of a South Sea islander. With him it is a beauteous 
and holy spot. The books he handled, the morsels of antiquity he 
gathered, the reminiscences of a long and busy life embodied, carved, 
crystallised over the walls, panels, staircases—all are here. It is like 
lifting the lid of a Waverley Novel and seeing beneath the whole rich 
mechanism. ‘Then there is the pathos of failure, the eloquence of a 
broken heart, about the building—the debt lying like a millstone on a 
daisy—the brave hope and manly struggle of the last years. Abbots- 
ford is a life-story and an epitaph—a sort of wonderful epigram that 
in one brilliant, hurried burst compresses a whole life. Andersen 
makes a charming story out of a rose from Homer’s grave. A line 
from this epigram could be expanded into volumes. What pulpit in 
Scotland ever preached a sermon like the life of Walter Scott? All 
the thunderings of Knox and all the lightnings of Ralph Erskine are 
not half so persuasive. His old brass-buttoned blue coat is, more 
potent than the lawn that shimmers on the shoulders of pontiffs. 
Who would exchange the old plaid trousers for a pope’s toga? 
Scott’s walking-stick, Gustavus Vasa’s lute, Jefferson’s fiddle, Freder- 
ick the Great’s flute, Napoleon’s old hat—what priceless lumber to 
the relic-hunter! The world is the better that the blue eyes of Scott 
have looked upon it. Abbotsford is a Mecca. 

Almost as interesting as Abbotsford is the ancient Abbey of Dry- 
burgh, where Scott and Lockhart are buried. The ivy has taken the 
ruin for its own and hugs it preciously to its bosom, It is a passion- 
flower sprung from the crosses which these sweet geniuses have laid 
down. Plumes and perennial wreaths of it toss and tremble among 
the arches, shedding evergreen and evermore twilight over the granite 
tombs, a tender In memoriam of the dead. The monks no longer 
steal in and out among the aisles and Norman arches, nor do the 
stooping ceilings ring with the clatter of arms. Dryburgh is West- 


“minster with only a Poets’ Corner. There is what an old Church 


father calls a guiddam sidereum, a “something starry,” about the 
dilapidated cloister and burying-ground. Its peace is profound and 
its beauty pathetic. The most beautiful use to which these desecrated 
sanctuaries of Catholicism can be put is to make them urns of sacred 
dust, chalices of sacramental wine. The dead hold there their per- 
petual service. In Palestine wherever the foot of Christ touched 
there has sprung up some wondrous flower of architecture. Mount 
Carmel — beyond his footsteps even — is a cluster of purple monas- 
teries. The highways are dotted with the footprints of Jesus. The 
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air is water turned into wine. The landscape is a leper cleansed and 
radiant with sweetness. Gennesareth is a basin of gold. Even the 
bitterness of the Dead Sea is honey and its bitumen is balm. All 
Galilee is a legend of supreme loveliness written over by the feet of 
Jesus. So Westminster, Santa Croce of Florence, the Chapel of 
Weimar, the Invalides of Paris, Dryburgh of Scotland, have become 
Veronica-veils imprinted with the features of the great dead. This 
end of Scotland is the end of the rainbow that has the bag of gold 
hanging to it. Groups of stately buildings rise here and there from 
crags, beside silver waters, or from enmantling foliage, giving the 
country a character like the illumined points in a picture. The great 
hairy, heathery Highlands have melted into undulations that are half 
music, Winning vales creep in between the hills, and dells and 
dingles abound everywhere. The asceticism of the North has, under 
the wiles of summer, become a voluptuousness. There is a sponta- 
neousness of leaves, a sweetness of light, a tenderness of green, a 
perfume from out the heart of the world that intoxicates. The mists 
of the Hebrides are here riven by poniards of sunlight—like the mul- 
titudinous arrows of the Persians at Thermopylae, the arrows of 
sunlight positively darken the air. In their onflow toward England 
the Scottish mountains-ranges have rounded their summits, broken 
into sunny crevices full of curling mists and quaint hamlets and 
haunts of culture, and left everywhere, like a sea, rippled eminences 
crowned with villas and castles. In one of these glens nestles the 
manor of Hawthornden, famous for the residence of the poet Drum- 
mond, and still, after three or four hundred years, in possession of 
his family. It is a sweet, dewy dell, preserving, even in midsummer, 
those crystal shadows that haunt a Scotch glen and stain the sheet of 
golden air with a magic half-light. Athwart this half-light move vivid 
streaks of sunlight—a dainty arabesque. Banks of green lie here and 
there—a troop of gambolling waters skip and glimmer, like fairies, 
through overarching trees, or stop for a moment in impulsive pools for 
the angler. Could Scotland be lifted vertically, this filigree of water 
would be found meandering among the hills like the sculpture-lines 
over a Moorish mosque. At the other end of the vale is a marvel of 
Gothic decorative art—Roslin Chapel. All the crimpings and creas- 
ings and wrinklings of which Gothic Christendom was capable have 
been crimped and creased and wrinkled into these pillars, buttresses, 
and intersections. A sheet of tissue-paper in myriad folds, or a 
human brain wrinkled over with myriad memories, might picture 
forth this unequalled scene. It looks as if Oberon and Titania had 
held their golden wedding on the walls, and chiseled them with innu- 
merable delicate dancings of incisive feet. It is a spectre-chapel 
eaten out to the quick —a cicada with nothing left but luminous 
transparent skin—a rind nibbled to pellucid film by countless mice. 
It is the daintiest work in Great Britain. How the mice-chisels have 
picked and pricked and punctured and filigreed — how the master- 
mice mortised here a rose and there a quatre-feuille, and yonder a 
little wee mouse’s dream of beauty and fun — how the mistress-mice 
flounced and furbelowed and embroidered these walls till the whole 
was a palace fit for the sultan of the mice! Slim as cockchafers are 
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the pillars, slender as beetles the oriels, gaudy as butterflies the 
twisted and tormented and blossoming alcoves. The wreaths en- 
twining the ’Prentice’s Pillar are cat’s-whiskers for sensitiveness and 
delicacy—the roof is a fever of minute sculpture. The stone has been 
subjected to exquisite pangs to bring forth this ethereal birth, A 
night suffices to scatter the fields with pearly sculpture of frost. The 
night of ages hardly sufficed to scatter its treasures over these walls. 
In Italy pallid saints are impaled on glowing canvasses and stretched 
across sunless glooms of choir and apse, to be wondered at and wor- 
shipped. Here the tide of ornamentation has risen and overflowed 
every space, so that no inch of crucifixion or saint or goggle-eyed 
sentiment remains. The sparkle and the sport of myriad goldfish in a 
fountain would furnish the endless lines and dimplings of this casket 
of fine art. There is something-in such enchanting architectural 
madnesses that no true lover of beauty would cast away— a moon- 
-struck, epileptic architecture, it may be, but sprung from a divine 
sickness. The Goth stretched forth his lean arm to the lovely Greek 
to be healed, and lo! all the virtue went forth from the Greek and 
filled his rival with exuberant life. Gothic architecture, like Nico- 
demus, came by night and grew up into a beautiful faith. One of its 
hymns is the Chapel of Roslin. 

It is amazing what crowds dart over Scotland in the furious trains 
of cars. The station of Edinburgh is a branch-office of Bedlam. 
Men, women and children flit about in a frenzy, plunge into dingy 
carriages, and are jerked off up the Highlands or down to England 
in a haste that seems to be delirious. ‘There is no time for anything. 
The tracks groan with engines that fret and fume the livelong day. 
Hundreds of people are tossed up to Perth or whisked off to Carlisle 
in atrice. Bonneted Highlanders, sturdy fishwives, gaitered Cockneys, 
and knots and tangles of indiscriminate humanity, reinforce the sta- 
tion untiringly, filling the vehicles, clustering in eager huddles about 
the ticket-offices, and inquiring and being inquired of. A squad of 
porters’ trundle baggage to and fro in reckless unconsciousness of 
corns and heels. Loud cries, wild rushings and frantic farewells 
mingle picturesquely. There is a succession of petulant squeals 
from the incoming and departing engines. ‘The eye is offended with 
these lines of grimy boxes linked together and on wheels, while dense 
clouds of faces peer from the windows. If it be a holiday, there is 
sure to be a carriage full of Highlanders tooting on bagpipes and 
rending the air with discord. There is sure to be a mob of dowdy 
women, too, and men and boys who are gin-shops on human drum- 
sticks. There are fights and scrimmages, men sunk together with 
drink here and there, and bold hussies in quest of prey. Holiday 
trains in Scotland are inventions of the devil. They are haunted by 
the most plebeian of plebeians. And this tide of under-life — this 
sea on wheels —is whirled off to Melrose, or emptied into the planta- 
tions of Abbotsford, or syphoned in driblets over the country. In 
Scotland, as a rule, never go anywhere on a holiday. No Neapolitan 
lazzaroni can be ruder than the lower denizens of English and Scotch 
cities. Individually kind and helpful, when mobbed in a train, a 
steamboat, or a station, they seem pervaded by wilfulness and pug- 
nacity. 
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The dressing is not so bad asin England. In England, peony faces 
and sunflower hair would be well enough if they were not the least 
characteristic traits of a form from which dangle the most unreason- 
able skirts and the most hopeless colors. Old ladies dress young, and 
young ladies dress old. Sixty summers in pea-green and pink, and 
sweet sixteen in a mob-cap and a mop of skirts, are quite the thing in 
England. Or, if not quite ‘Ae thing, are @ thing that you are by no 
means sure of not seeing. Rosy-faced old ladies skip over the Alps 
and up and down the Apennines in straw hats gorgeous with ever 
hue of the parrot. Young ladies with Pictish noses sedately roll over 
the Continent in funereal robes fresh from the undertakers. 

In Scotland the heather and the blue sea and the sharp sunshine 
would ostracise the Polynesian glare of English dress. The English 
ladies literally seem rolled up in furlongs of cloth and geographical 
miles of unmentionables. Unwound, they would stretch as far as a 
spool of thread. The men are too often mere ramrods in side- 
whiskers. ‘The beavered women that trot up and down Rotten Row 
are hardly to-be told from the scarfed and gaitered men that pace 
Downing Street. ‘The Scotch women are more Zee and less bilious. 
Lively Irish ladies will chat with lively Irish gentlemen across a table 
d’héte in a strange hotel, meeting for the first time ; but catch a Cock- 
ney who can! Social life in Scotland is becoming sunnier year by 
year, As the Catechism and the Solemn League intrude themselves 
less and less, the naturally genial nature of the people crops out like 
a spot of sunlight through a glass of amber Xeres. These awful 
phantoms that have been stalking somnambulistically through the 
Scotch brain for two hundred and fifty years are at length being laid 
—think some. Church differences are less sharp, ecclesiastical con- 
troversy less poignant. The symbols and syllogisms of the old 
Covenanters have swept into rounder circles, softened into less 
piercing angles. You are not so often attacked by the swarming 
midges of argument — at any rate their sting is less poisonous. Less 
flesh and blood are left bleeding on the horns of dilemmas, or pacing 
vicious circles, or prancing through minor and middle terms. Modern 
ergos are not so intolerant as ancient. Poor Ixion is allowed a rest 
occasionally ; thirsty Tantalus gets a drink ; tired Sisyphus sits and 
dreams on his mountain-side. A sneer is no longer a homicide —a 
curl of the lip might have ended in the gibbet or the oubliette in 
Covenant times. The nineteenth century has petrified into the per- 
manent grimace of Lucian. Only the grimace does not lead to a 
Tarpeian Rock. Still the Covenant is scattered over the Cheviot 
Hills like an eternal forget-me-not. It bites the hills like burning ice 
.— Scotland is not yet beyond the twilight of its dragon-wings. ‘he 
immemorial flower, the frozen fervor, the twilight of the dragon-wings 
—can Scotland be born again out of all these? Intellectually Scot- 
land is a noble sight. The most beautiful of English is that of the 
cultivated Scotch. It is a style of granite whose top is sweet with 
clover-fields. A dove with eagle wings is their grace in strength. 
The simple speech of their fishwives and sailors and street-sweeps 
has often a force that is beyond the lordly rhetoric of Macaulay. It 
is strange how French and Danish and Swedish and Gaelic words 
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stick here and there and abide in certain neighborhoods. The 
cavaliers of gay Queen Moll and the vikings of the Baltic archipelago 
have cast their treasures into the lowland dialects. There is a 
tradition that Scotland and the Jutland coast of Denmark were once 
united. The Orkneys hang like candelabra over Scotland and shed 
continual rays of Danish over sea and land. Shreds and tatters of 
French hang here and there on the hedgerows of Mid-Lothian. Still 
the beauty of the genuine dialect is there yet, and immeasurably sur- 
passes the dish-water of the South. There is a twinkle and a humor 
in it that cannot be described. In Scotland, English intellect has 
sharpened to an intense point — English wits have become Lochaber 
axes. The one is the barb, the other is the arrow-head. ‘The keen 
climate — the golden mean between keenness and the intolerable — 
has quickened the sluggish brain of England and produced a glitter- 
ing host of wrestlers, logicians, controversialists, lawyers and meta- 
physicians. It is an intellect that is a pickaxe, a glazier’s diamond 
point, a scalpel, an acid. The patience of the spider, the fleetness 
of a swallow, blend in it. To delve and to devil — such are the char- 
acteristics of the Scotch Inns of Court. The thinnest gossamer of 
metaphysics floats as clearly before their searching vision as the pulp 
of apeach. The coarse fleshiness of Southern England is spiritual- 
ised — the milk-cliffs of Dover become cliffs of transparent alabaster. 
It cannot be said, however, that there is always this supreme transpar- 
ence in the Scotch intellect. In it, as in the purest antique marble, 
there are streaks and sinuosities and knots of darkness. Unexpect- 
edly, as Pygmalion hews upon his impassioned conception, an imp 
springs forth, a rude mass of imperfect crystallisation interrupts the 
subtle blush that is about to overspread the masterwork. Deep 
within the marble there is a cry —a negation —an imperfection—a 
sorrow. Pygmalion dreams—his dream is of pearls —and pearls 
are emblems of tears. So there is a speck upon the burnished mir- 
ror. The sea of glass is spangled with fire. Scotch metaphysics can 
be as cloudy as smoked topaz; but how lustrous can topaz be 
sometimes ! 

Scotland is an illumined echo of England. Like the Aurora of 
Thorwaldsen, it swings a torch and scatters flowers. There is a 
beauty in keenness that is like the relish to a ragout. Blades of 
Damascus for beauty, blades of Japan for sharpness —so sharp that . 
they almost sunder without blood, so beautiful that murder with 
them almost ranks like music or sculpture. It sometimes happens 
that at sunset the Zas¢ is a bed of bloom —a mute but eloquent re- 
verberation of a West itself unillumined. So there are spots of 
literary darkness in England which make the corresponding light in 
Scotland all the more striking. The rich scenery of Scotland — the 
black and glistening lochs, the lilac knobs and profiles of mountain, 
the heather blown like peachbloom over hills a-swoon in mist, the 
dragon-firths that spit forth their silver tongues far into the land and 
cleave the cliffs like lances of quicksilver, the glens, the granite, the 
mystic embroidery of islands like ermine on coronation-robes, the sea _ 
that surrounds the land with a girdle of perpetual music, the sky that — 
sheds all over the sea its mysterious changes of color — all this lifts 
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Scotland like the princely shoulders of Saul and enables it to look 
down on its less poetic neighbor. There is something in cold that 
gives a sharper lustre to the stars, a crisper coruscation to frost, a 
less indolent sinking to the lines of the body. Lovely as is the 
Orient, it is a flower within which a deadly worm hatches. The atti- 
tude of the North is that of St. George with the dragon beneath his 
feet. In the East the dragon is not only erect and triumphant, but 
has become a dainty and delicious tempter, an Eve not even aproned 
in sunny hair, an exquisite core of over-ripeness and languor, a Mag- 
dalen reading the memoirs of the devil, a devil with the scarf of the 
rainbow thrown about him. A ray of hell broken into seven deadly 
sins — such is the East, the principle of Orientalism, the fauteuils of 
Mahomet, the paradise of houris. For ages the East has lain chloro- 
formed. ‘The air is a drug, the floraa drunkenness. There it squats, 
steeped in sluggish seas, overrun with an erysipelas of jungle, with its 
lotos-flower in its withered palm, its head thrown back in an air of 
mortal sweetness, its eye glazed with overpowering light—a helpless 
and hopeless sleeper of the Ganges. Fate has voudoued, Astarte has 
bewitched it. It is a sublime case of asphyxiation. Scotland’s 
redeemer is the ice-jotun. There is no sensual sprawling, no slowness 
of turtles, no rich enervation here. The slim Celt is the keystone in 
the arch of nations. He was created in the cool of the day. He is 
made of the shadow of the Great Rock. He is as sensitive to reli- 
gious impressions as a bed of magnetic sand to the loadstone. This 
sensitiveness is a bit of amber thrown up on the shores of the Baltic 
—a relic of Asiatic susceptibility— a gleam from betwixt the circum- 
flex of the swords of cherubim at Eden’s gates. Here in the North 
there is all the haggardness, the passion, the religious exaltation of 
the Baptist. The wild honey still sweetens the Scottish imagination, 
its loins are still girdled with camel’s hair. So the Scottish summer 
isaslice of Arabia transferred to Ben Lomond. It is a sort of molten 
India poured over the land. The sky puts a rose in its hair. 
Pearls of Ormuzd sprinkle the nights. A garnet-flush lingers along 
the West. The days, like Zenobia, are loaded with chains of gold. 
The summer has flown to Scotland like the sparrow into the bosom 
of the judge of the Areopagus. It is a brilliant guest for a short 
time. In olden times kings sent flaming couriers before them to 
announce their visits. In Scotland summer flames on the hills before 
yet the royal guest has fully arrived. There is a beacon-light of 
roses built upon the highways, and wreaths of welcome climb over the 
hedgerows and form themselves into triumphal arches of blossom. 
Scotland slips into summer like a dainty foot into a quaint and curi- 
ously-shapen slipper. In Italy summer is a burst of ilex and oleander 
and light dusted like foudre de riz over the warm shoulders of Fiesole 
and Campo Felice. In Scotland it is a cool marble palace laid with 
India matting, murmured through by the liquid Arabic of a dozen 
fountains, illumined by delicately faint candelabra and dwelt in by the 
sweetness of summer-flowers. To an aesthetic mind perhaps it is 
more pleasing than the finery of Italian summer. Italy in summer 
dresses like the demi-monde—low neck and short sleeves, laden with 
shining hair and camellias and jewels and audacious nudenesses of 
bosom. It is too gushing, too affectionate and too confiding. 
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~. Scotland in summer is inundated with the ninnies of England. 
The Highlands then ring with grouse-hunters, deerstalkers and heroes 
of the pigeon. ‘There is a plague of nobility, gentry and royal family 
abroad on their annual peregrinations. You can hardly take a step 
without treading on the corns of an M. P., a Right Honorable or a 
peer of the realm. ‘The House of Commons goes to the dogs — the 
House of Lords becomes a nest of flippant and acrimonious peers 
eager for the Highland fray. London is purged of lords and ladies. 
To be lord-and-ladied over for two months—such is the fate of Cale- 
donia. Scotland becomes a sort of poodle lolled in the lap of London. 
London becomes a ship deserted by the rats. Mayfair titters and 
tattles over Glencoe, up the Caledonian Canal, through the ruins of 
Iona and round and round the Hebrides, ‘This skipping of human 
fleas becomes a nuisance. The only powder yet invented for them is 
gunpowder. Anacreon’s grasshoppers were the first sa/timbangues : 
the last and worst are the longshanked Londoners saltimbanquing 
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“Only a heart’s-ease, as the aftermath 
Of all that vanished sorrow.”’ 
Barton Grey. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


7 ‘f Possible loss means possible gain ; 
/ But not to fear, because all is taken, 


Is the loneliest depth of human pain.” 


, A. A. Procter. 


UNE is here. The warm, sweet fields are sunny under the skies 
J of these long summer days. The shade of the broad horse- 
chestnut lies cool across the pond in the twenty-acre field. Every- 
where windows are wide open and blinds close shut, that breeze and 
shade may make life tolerable. The day has been an idle one 
everywhere. Through the solid granite walls of the old bank the 
heat has made its way ; the employés in that establishment have been 
exchanging from desk to desk uncomplimentary remarks about the 
unseasonable weather, and have sallied forth as soon as it was pos- 

_ sible to pronounce banking hours over. Old Mr. Blythe went early, 
treading slowly homewards, holding above his head his large um- 
brella, and plying a big palm-leaf fan. Only Edward Holme remains 
now in the closed and deserted building. He has felt the heat, for 
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he is pale, and little wet drops stand on his white forehead close 
under his short dark curls. He is wearing a thin alpaca sacque-coat, 
and a broad-brimmed straw hat is in one hand, as he stands by the 
open door of the safe, from the lock of which his keys are hanging; 
and glances down the pages of the cash-book, which he has dragged 
forth and opened in response to some vagrant impulse, and whose 
neatly ruled red lines and rows of figures seem. to have a sort of 
fascination for him. He shuts the book finally, shoves it back into 
its place, and closes and locks the safe, clinching his teeth so hard 
as to bite off the end of the new cigar he had put between his lips 
with an idea of lighting it on leaving for home. The bank has closed, 
he reflects, as he walks across the empty room and down the hall, 
with $20,000 cash on hand ; that was what he had called out to the 
bookkeeper as he counted it over that very afternoon. If only a part, 
if only a tenth, were not really in the cash-drawer, but in his pocket — 
that is, if so much only belonged to him of right, how easy and 
pleasant it would make things! He goes on, down the six gray 
steps of the bank, looking up and down the street, now flickering in 
light and shade. A rather coarse-looking young man, apparently a 
trifle older than himself, separates himself from a group of men 
lounging on cane-bottomed chairs under a large awning over the way, 
and crosses the dusty road to meet him. For a few moments they 
converse in low tones. Edward is frowning with earnestness, but he 
speaks with an evident attempt at politeness, not to say conciliation. 
The other, Framer, a “plucked” Senior at college, a student of ill 
reputation, listens at first with a look of calm indifference on his 
selfish, stolid face, later with increasing and angry impatience. He 
broke in at last in a loud, positive tone. 

“ Well, you see, Holme, I have held your I O U’s for—” 

“Confound you, don’t speak so loud!” Edward interrupts, in a 
tone abrupt and angry, but low; “that was my sister passed within 
two feet of you.” : 

Framer turned and looked. Why she should drive out so early on 
this warm afternoon was a mystery ; and yet the wheels of her pony 
phaeton had really just rolled past, and Miss Holme, lightly veiled, 
was driving herself alone down the dusty street, a pretty blue and 
white robe across her lap, protecting her delicate dress from the dust. 

“Your sister is very pretty,’ Framer said. ‘“ Who is it that drives 
out beside her so often —a slender little girl with a pug-nose?” 

“It is the younger Miss Gaddys, whom I regard more as a cousin 
than merely as a friend of ours,” said Edward, coldly ; “and I would 
beg of you to reflect, Framer, that your opinions concerning the ladies _ 
of my family are not of any remarkable interest to. me.” ae 

“Come now, Holme, there is no use in being huffy. You can’t 
afford to quarrel with me, you know.” : 

“The cursed insolent bully!” muttered Holme, under his breath. 
“As to that, Framer ”— aloud —“I have told you that it’s not con- ~ 
venient to pay you at present, and no more it is. My mother has just 
paid a large sum to get me out of the clutches of that Morrissey 
whose horse I killed last spring, and I don’t like to ask her just now 
for so large a sum as I have somehow —I confess I scarcely know 
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how — come to owe you. Of course I can get the money ; but I have 
other debts pressing me, on which I am paying such an infamous rate 
of interest that it is like a dead weight about my neck. And it is not 
-pleasant —” 

“ Of course it is not pleasant,” broke in his companion. “It’s not 
pleasant to stand and argue for a little money with a fellow who has 
always held his head as high, and carried as loose a purse-string as 
yours heretofore. I’m going home in a couple of days, and I never 
expect to see Brenford again. I am scarcely unreasonable about 
wanting my own.” 

“As I have said,” replied Edward, turning white, but speaking 
with an effort at calm dignity, “it is not convenient, but I can manage 
to pay you, and I will do so to-night. I shall be in at ‘The Gem’ to- 
night about nine o’clock. Good-day.— And yet, Framer, listen a 
minute. You won’t mention that I have paid you to any one? You 
see I owe others, who might come down on me harder, knowing I had 
paid you.” 

“No, I shan’t speak of it, of course; why should I? I declare, 
Holme, I hope I’m not making an enemy of you — that sort o’ thing, 
you know? It’s a pity you’re so badgered. Why don’t you make a 
spec somewhere and get all square again?” 

“ Tell me where ?” rather moodily. 

“Oh, thousands of things are always going. Now there’s my uncle 
in New York—that man made thirty thousand dollars in one week 
in Wall Street last year. Wall Street is a good place.” 

“ But I don’t know the ropes there.” 

“Well, there’s Ned Grigsby —remember him? Little red-headed 
fellow, eyes keen as a ferret’s, left college here two years ago last 
June. He is in Wall Street, broker. All you do, go to him, put up 
some bonds, stocks, or cash, as margin, and get him to buy and sell 
for you as the tide runs. That fellow’s dound to make money —can’t 
help it, he’s so sharp. He could make ten thousand dollars for you 
as easy as possible. He’s told my uncle of piles he’s raked in for his 
customers. Don’t speculate himself, he says— legitimate business, 
and all that — don’t know whether he does or not, but he’s building 
up a good brokerage business. Goes to see one of my. uncle’s 
daughters ; I had a chat with him there last Christmas.” 

“Too much risk, Framer, too much risk for me.” 

“Not a bit, not a bit. Can’t lose more than your margin; may 
make a pile—Have a light? Well,.I must go. Only think over it. 
We'll meet at the ‘The Gem.’ Good-bye.” 3 

___He sauntered away, leaving Edward to stand a moment in dreamy: 
silence on the curb-stone, absently jingling the bank-keys in his 
“ b Sane Presently he turned and went back into the building. 
Framer pursued his way, quite unaware that he had said the fateful 
words that should hurry his companion into a concealed and evil 
course. He had scarcely meant to give any real counsel, speaking 
from some vague, good-natured impulse, yet expressing himself in his 
- usual rough, sweeping, positive manner. He meant in some sort to 
- atone for any little brusqueness which he had (necessarily) used to 
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devil with a few golden hopes ; it would make him less miserable for 
an hour or two, and render it easier for him to hand over the sum in 
question. 

Edward paid his debt to Framer that night, and tore his notes to- 
pieces in a little close parlor back of the bar-room of the gaming-hell 
known as “The Gem.” After that he went to the large lighted room 
above, and played there until after twelve o’clock, leaving at last with 
a white, discomposed look on his handsome boyish face that told its 
own hard story. He had kept resolutely sober all the evening, but 
had lost again and again. He brushed by one or two men at the 
door who stared in his face, and as he turned into the street to go 
homewards with a desperate, wondering fury in his eyes, questioning 
“Where is it all to end?” one of these, rolling up and thrusting into 
his pocket some five-dollar bills, puffed at his cigar lustily, and casu- 
ally remarked, “I am afraid that young man is going to the bad.” It 
was none of-his business, however, as he coolly reflected next 
moment ; he would scarcely remember next day that he had uttered 
any such remark, though very likely he would clearly recall having made 
such a prophecy if it should be verified half-a-year to come. 

Late that summer, Framer, wandering in to pay a visit at the office 
of his cousin’s fiancé in Wall Street, and standing fingering the strip 
of paper that jerkily slid from the little telegraph-machine on the 
wall which was rapidly printing off quotations in gold and stocks, 
chanced to cast his eye downwards and see an empty envelope among 
the torn papers in the waste-basket standing near, 

“ Heigho! Grigsby,” he said, raising his voice a little, “I see a 
dashing handwriting here that looks familiar to me}; looks like a 
fellow’s named Ed. Holme. I suppose it isn’t his, is it? Having 
any dealings with a fellow by that name?” 

“Yes, did. Knew him in Brenford ; didn’t you?” 

“Yes. Speculating?” 

“ Um-hum.” 

“ Made anything ?” 

“Yes. But he’s lost like everything in this Rock Island smash-up. 
Nobody could foresee such a thing, you know. It’s broken several 
good houses, you see ; ruined one of my best customers.” 

“ Cut Holme up pretty rough, didn’t it?” 

“Dunno. What makes you so curious?” 

“ Oh, we were great cronies at one time. What margin did he put 
up at first ?” 

“Two thousand—cash. It increased at first, but now— By 
George! I must go, Framer. Look at the Pacific Mail! It’s touched 
bottom for this day, and I’ve got an order to fill. Good-bye.” 

The red-haired broker was off, and as Framer presently strolled 
away with his hands in his pockets he muttered to himself, “ Now 
where did Holme raise $2000 cash so soon?” t 


The month of June was called the warmest month of that summer. 
Edward Holme began to look pallid and worn before the first half of 
it had passed. At home he was nearly always silent and moody, and 
a haunting, nervous dread seemed to dog the long days and disturb 
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the rest of the sultry, weary nights. The young man had learned to 
play a part early in life, to hide uneasiness and mortification when he 
lost at play, to feign good spirits while a racking headache, the con- 
sequence of an overnight’s dissipation, was upon him ; he had learned 
to cherish hope and courage when Fortune’s wheel was bearing him 
under, and always to look forward, with the gambler’s undying spirit, 
to a change in luck. But Edward had never before been so deeply 
involved, had never before deliberately taken a step which would, he 
knew, if detected, bring upon him the sharpest criticism — nay, if he 
dared face the word, disgrace. It is hard to feign to be light-hearted 
and untroubled when a haunting fear of discovery and shame drags 
one down ; but to such dissimulation he was forced. He learned to 
continue always ready to look up from his desk with a smile when 
old Mr. Blythe came by ; he would lean over the counter and gaily 
chat with pretty Minnie Blythe when she tripped in to pay an occa- 
sional visit to the bank, and draw her allowance in “the nice new 
twenty-five cent pieces.” Edward still visited Miss Minnie, though not 
quite so often as the little lady could have desired ; and as she 
seemed to expect him at each visit to be a little more devoted and 
impressive in manner than before, he fell into a way of being so. 

“Great nonsense we talk over those big, sober-looking music-books 
of hers,” Edward occasionally reflects, after telling her good-night, 
as he goes homewards, or Gem-wards, as it may happen. 

“ I wonder if he is quite in love with me?” Minnie muses, putting 
her head on her pillow. She is not “in love” herself ; far be it from 
her well-regulated mind to yield to such soft folly before she is 
properly asked to marry him; she had not decided to yield even 
then ; but vanity is a passion as interesting to the admired young 
woman of society as love —a passion as tyrannical, absorbing, and 
unconquerable. Minnie has enslaved five or six college-students, 
one young clergyman, one ancient doctor of laws; why should 
Edward be spared ? 

If Edward had calmly paused to consider with what person of the 
many who took an interest in him he felt most at ease and happy, he ~ 
would have come to the conclusion that “ Porcuy ” Gaddys was that 
one. He trembled before his mother’s wistful loving look ; he feared 
his sister’s grave, keen scrutiny ; only Porcuy, sharp little thing as she 
Was, satirising almost every one else, looked at him with childish, un- 
questioning gaze, romped when he felt like it, when he willed kept 
silence, and smoothed his forehead with great gentleness in the 
nervous little hands ; knew by instinct what he wanted, and brought 
it; was always harmonising with his lighter moods, softly charming 
away his darker ones. Good little Porcuy! Her nose may be a pug, 
her lengthening brown hair refuse to remain in its plaits, her neck look 
too slender, her mouth too wide; it is a kind little face, it is a 
pleasant little face, a dear little face ; and as for beauty, why, her 
little teeth are like seed-pearls, her cheeks like the bloom of a peach, 
her gray-blue eyes full of light and life ; she has at least the “ devil’s 
beauty,” youth, in the careless, happy-go-lucky expression of her 
childish face. “Bless you, my angel!” mutters Edward, half-asleep, 
his head on his angel’s patient knee, 
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All through the summer-time Mr. Maurice Blythe stayed'in Brenford 
and improved there. His cheeks grew fuller, his step less heavy, his 
pleasant manner even more cheerful than of old. 

On that June afternoon when Lois Holme drove into town so early, 
Mr. Maurice, reading behind closed blinds, saw her pass his father’s 
house, and wondered where she was going. (Only to the Post-office 
. ona fruitless errand, looking for letters from over-seas ; for if Harvey’s 
marriage had taken place at the time appointed, she might not un- 
reasonably expect to hear of it by this time.) In these first weeks 
after meeting her he had advanced but slowly ; not yet had he scaled 
the outer wall of her unobtrusive, firm reserve. And yet she seemed 
to like him. There was unmistakable kindness in the look of her 
sweet eyes when they were bent upon him — kindness naturally felt by 
a young, healthful, gracious girl for a sick man, he said to himself, 
half bitterly ; she gave him the pity of strength for weakness, of 
beauty for a haggard face. She seemed to like to hear him talk in- 
deed ; but then his talk was apt to range on places and things which 
he and Harvey had seen together ; he purposely introduced his friend’s 
name to interest her. And that it did interest her he discerned ; she 
never changed the subject when he spoke of such things, though she 
might flit from topic to topic when the talk was of indifferent matters. 
But how much she regretted, disdained, desired, he could not dis- 
cover ; for he had walked delicately, and more by instinct than ob- 
servation he knew that she still cared about her old lover As she 
drove slowly back from the Post-office that day with no booty but 
the regular New York paper which she had not troubled herself to 
unwrap, Mr. Maurice rose up from a chair under the shade of a 
big cherry-tree near the gate, where he had established himself with 
a newspaper inthe interval between her going and return. He 
dropped that shallow pretence of an occupation, the newspaper, into 
his chair, and walked to the fence. 

Lois drew in her ponies, and bowed to him with a look half-expec- 
tant of some worded reply. 

“Ts it warm out there?” he queried. 

“Ts it cool in there?” she retorted. 

“Not very. I think I should like a change. Do you feel like 
giving it to me?” 

“Yes,” she answered, moving a little and turning back the light; 
striped duster invitingly. “Ihave room for a companion. Come.” 

“T will,” turning to the gate, and picking up a little fruit-basket 
conveniently ready, piled with cherries and tangling stems. “Would 
a few of these be an acceptable offering? This is the kind which 
you and Miss-Nelly like, I believe,” as he seated himself beside her. 

“Nelly and I thank you,” she returned. “Now, shall I take you 
on home with me, or shall I make a long drive of it?” 

“T abandon my will to yours. Just drive on, anywhere.” 

“That is an amiable state of mind,” she answered, obeying him by 
driving on. “How contented one must feel when one has no violent 
wishes! When one, in short, gives up the reins!” Her eyes smiled 
at him as she spoke, but there was the first ring of frankness and 
earnestness in her voice. 
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“That is what I always do, in small matters ; it makes life so easy 
to take the little things indifferently.” 

“JT dare say. And not the great ones?” 

“J never give up the reins in larger matters. My will has never 
bent.” There was just a flash in the dark cavernous eyes of the 
determination which kept the vital spark in his worn frame. 

“JT think,” said Lois, holding the reins in ohe hand and idly 
smoothing the blue and white stripes of the duster, “ that sometimes 
in life it seems as if one’s will must be broken, or one’s heart.” 

“Does it?” The inflection of his voice caused her cheeks to flush 
crimson, She glanced at him, half appealingly, and met his grave, 
compassionate, steady eyes. “Has it ever struck you, Miss Holme,” 
he said, “that among my good qualities—I have many —is that 
which prevents me from ‘asking questions of my friends, however 
much I may want to know certain things?” 

She smiled very faintly, the clear red still burning in her cheeks, 
and said nothing. 

“ For we are friends, are we not?” he went on in his persuasive 
voice, “I have not talked much in my life of this jargon about 
platonic friendship ; but it seems to me I should like now to have 
you believe in such a thing, and to appeal to you to give me your 
sincere regard. Would I ask in vain?” He held out his hand — 
that thin, long, white hand, so different from other men’s — from that 
firm, ruddy-fleshed hand of Harvey’s in which hers had lain so long, 
A little sharp breath, half of old pain, half of new pleasure, and with 
instinctive confidence she laid her hand an instant in that open white 
one, which closed for a moment upon it and then released it. 

“J do not know anything by experience of platonic friendships 
either,” she said. “But I believe there may be good and helpful 
friendship and sincere accord between man and woman, while that 
flattering, exacting, absorbing spirit of love is disallowed, and the 
egotisms of love cast out. ‘To such true friendship I am capable of 
being faithful.” 

“You express my whole desire ; only tell me what the confidences 
of friendship should be, and how limited in comparison with those of 
that disturbing element of love.” 

“That depends on whose confidence is sought,” she answered, 
archly. “Do not let us be so serious! You should, on any occasion, 
give me your entire confidence, in compassion for the curiosity with 
which, as a woman, I am afflicted.” 

“No, no,” shaking his head. “Friendship is a fair and open ex- 
change —a bond of equality. Only love is full of inequalities and 
concessions —the bond of slave and tyrant. I give you what you 
ought to have—no more, I do not recognise in you womanhood, 
weak ; nor you in me manhood, superior. We must keep awake a 
keen sense of justice. But we must have much confidence in each 
other, or we do not deserve to be called friends ; and how much do you 
think is to be expected?” 

“Time and instinct will decide for us. Ido not think, Mr. Blythe, 
that friendship can last between people who let it be only a ministra- 
tion to one another’s egotism ; do not let us encourage one another to 
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dilate on our special griefs ; do not let us flatter one another. Sus- 
pect a woman when she begins to flatter, she will wheedle something 
out of you— your good sense, possibly.” 

“T shall suspect the first kind word you say then. No, we will 
abjure flatteries—it is settled. I am not quite teady to praise you 
yet, my friend,” he added. “There are great possibilities in you ; 
but you have circumstance to overcome, and life to conquer yet. I 
wait to see you live well ; I believe you will do it, therefore I hold out 
my hand in friendship. I would give much to have the power to en- 
courage you if ever you need encouragement; therefore you must 
learn that Iam honest, and so I have always been deeply sincere 
with you ; and,” with a lighter tone, “it is a dangerous thing, too, to 
be sincere with women — to carry the torch of truth through the frip- 
peries and gauzes of the womanly apparel.” 

“Do not fear ; I will be honest with you always.” 

“Yes, you will. You were not born for a liar.” 

“Ts that flattery? No, it is truth, for I was not born a man.” 

“Don't try to be cynical ; it won’t improve you. You are larger 
in the other mood.” 

“T am not going to be snubbed and lectured because you are. It 
is ‘not so nominated.in the bond.’” 

“No, you will not be snubbed, nor will you play at quarrelling. You 
are playing altogether ; you are not quite sincere with me—not in 
your true vein!” 

“Yes, yes, I am. And no,I am not. I—I don’t want to like 
you very much, Mr. Blythe! I don’t quite want to lean on any one’s 
friendship. That sort of thing is always tempting, but it ends so 
often in great pain when one begins to set one’s heart on a certain 
pleasure. I—TI am afraid of —of everything.” The naivété, the 
sadness, the altogether womanly weakness of the speech touched and 
silenced her companion for a moment, and presently she went on with 
all the earnestness of that native impetuosity which so often overbore 
her cooler reasonings. 

“I have learned to believe that it is always better, braver, more 
strengthening, to bear pain without speaking of it; at first sympathy 
nurses the pain, and then by-and-bye the friendliest patience is ex- 
hausted by it. When I am bravest I think I would rather bear even 
the heaviest sorrow myself than lean the burden on a friend; and I 
wish I were always in that stronger mood. I think it is even better 
for one’s soul’s salvation that one should not be tempted into satisfac- 
tion here and there, that not a voice should say ‘Come and tell me, 
f care,’ but God’s.” The spasm of grief that choked her throat 
warned her that she had hurried on into speaking of deep and secret 
things, lured insensibly by the presence of that sympathy she tried to 
inveigh against. She tried to go on in her former tone. “But the 
help there is in friendship which I crave is the pleasant giving and 
taking of cheerful words and small kindnesses; the broadening of 
one another by helping each other to see life through different glasses, 
eradicating prejudices, expanding views. And after all,” her voice 
and her determined air softening, “if one can trust a friend, and 
there is a grief too heavy to bear, it may be well sometimes to speak 
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freely, and get the encouragement and aid one needs — the — the 
sympathy.” 

His cheek was flushed as she stopped, and for a moment his 
dreamy eyes searched fluttering leaf and golden air before he spoke. 
“ My old horror, my only foe, my one cowardice of which I have never 
spoken, is this: I must die — before I am old —before long. The 
thought is horrible. Health and life have always seemed to me the 
greatest gifts of a beneficent Deity. While a man has these, he has 
everything!” 

“Do you feel in that way?” she asked, in surprise. “Then you 
have never been very wretched.” 

“Yes, Ihave been. I never give way to any strong emotion now. 
But no living wretchedness is comparable ‘to that numb horror of 
ceasing to be — that shuddering aversion to premonitions of the time 
when one shall ‘feel the daisies growing over’ him. Yow never felt 
this.— Do not think me weak, unmanly,” he went on. “When my 
time comes, I believe I shall die as calmly and bravely as most ; but’ 
somehow — ow — when all the air is full of sunshine and warm with 
life — and perhaps because there is some one as good and gentle as 
you to listen and pity one —one cannot but make an outcry against 
hard fate.” 

“Inevitable anguish!” she said, in a low tone. “It seems so hard 
at first——so hard. But perhaps there comes to every one in his time 
a knowledge of the vanity of expecting much here, a kindling of the 
one hope — not for ‘this world, O not this! the world that sets this 
right!’ What would be the sense of this,” she went on presently, 
“ig all our suffering was not fitting us for something better elsewhere? 
This life is so troubled and sad that the best thing we can gain in it 
is the power to endure patiently ; but in the next world we expect that 
fruition of hope, that perfection in joy we miss forever here. Here 
we are never satisfied ; here in our dark it is only when one thinks- of 
the other life that all dawnsclear. We learn to regard this as a means 
to an end: and when we find its pain teaching. us (however slowly) 
patience ; and its mortifications, humility ; when we find that better 
than fleeting happiness, ability to bear suffering ; when we begin to 
discern God’s dealings with us, and to have faith in His love, and to 
commit all our ways to Him —then life is not hard, but full of love 
and gratitude ; then death is not fearful ; then our souls have some- 
thing of immortal worth; and we have the good of this life in our- 
selves —in our souls.” 

“J dimly and afar off see what peace might come if one had that 
faith and resignation. I have it not. Can you feel it always? is 

“No—oh! no. Only in great anguish, when I would die but for 
some succor, the everlasting truths come and help me. Only in 
perfect hopelessness and abandonment of this life’s sweet, I get to 
the surer, calmer ground. An uncertainty, a longing for something 
immediate, here, clouds my clear view. But I know the light exists. 
T see the heavenly peace in my mother’s face, and know she has had 
only this for her comfort through many disappointments, losses, 
griefs. She tells me much, she teaches me more in silence. Has she 

‘not a bright, unclouded face? All the clouds that have seemed. to 
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others to. obscure her life, are parted to her; always thankful and 
trusting, she looks up and sees the sun shining far above and hears 
the birds sing after the rain.” 
“You have a lovely mother. I have felt the charm of her beauti- 
fulness and goodness ; that kind, considerate look and air she wears.” 
“She was not always so. She says those lines of the Princess 
Amelia often come to her in remembering her careless youth: 
‘Unthinking, idle, wild and young, 
I laughed and danced and talked and sung, 


And proud of health, of freedom vain, 
Dreamed not of sorrow, care, or pain ;—’ 


you remember all the pretty, plaintive verses? Now, she is not 
saddened by life’s sorrow and care, but rendered strong and patient, 
sympathising with every sufferer, hopeful in every case. And so 
some day I too may spend all my days in that serener atmosphere 
and see things in their true light.” 

“And I, perhaps — some day!” 

Lois had time to ponder later in that evening how it was that so 
suddenly a strong will and a gentle manner had won its way with her 
so completely and suddenly; for when she had put Mr. Maurice 
down again at his own gate, she felt that she had already given him 
what he willed to have —friendship and confidence. If she had not 
directly named her grief, he knew what it was. She wondered, lying 
on her couch and musing, with her hands behind her head, how long 
it was going to take him to tire of her. ‘I would not care ow soon,” 
she concluded, a soft flush rising on the fair white cheeks, “if only I 
get Harvey back again.” m eo 

For Harvey was not married yet: certainty of the future to which 
she tried so hard to submit herself, was not yet; he was still hers a 
little while. It chanced that in laying aside some of her brother’s 
discarded garments, she came across an old coat which he had last 
worn on the occasion of that tipsy misadventure with the race-horse 
last spring ; and in these June days found there, crushed down in the 
worn lining, a thin foreign letter addressed to herself, which Edward 
had taken from the post-office with others for himself, and which, as 
was easy to be seen, had slipped from the ragged inner pocket into 
the lining. He had not remembered getting any such letter, and 
there it had lain, the message dividing those fatal, long weeks of 
silence with a voice so seeming-tender, so loving, so clear! 

If it had only come at the right time she would never have written 
the letter dismissing Harvey as untrue. She leaned over these two 
last letters—this and the very last calm little note — comparing 
them ; and in the great difference of their tone found the object of 
former fruitless searches. Like any loving woman, she had looked in 
that last letter for anger, wounded feeling, pride, revengefulness — 
for any token of passion, anything but great relief and cruel courtesy ; 
now she could see him changed, chilled, striking back in revenge for 
her distrust, her faithlessness! O love’s motley, which sage and fool 
must wear once in a life-time! The cap and bells make a pleasant 
Jingie once in a life ; but if one could put aside one’s folly when one 
would ! | 
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“QO letter, letter! If I could have had you in time!” she cried 
over the tender words. “And he believed I had read all these faith- 
ful messages and yet could doubt him! I never thought it was his 
fault— never. I knew it was because I had not behaved as I should ; 
I knew that he could look back and say, ‘She was over-ready, she 
was not maidenly, not loth to be kissed or caressed ;’ but then he 
forgave all that—he could think well of me and love me all these 
months. Whatever he is now, he was my own when he wrote this! 
And I never knew that he could be thinking that I did not appreci- 
ate or understand his love—that I was cold, capricious, quick to 
ery that I was done with him. Why did he take me at my word? 
Oh ! love, how could you? 

“ And after all, this calms me. 7 4now this is not a chance thing 
that has happened unto me. No life is wrecked by such a mistake in 
the world where not even a sparrow falls unmarked by God. He 
knew ; He saw fit; He knew I needed sharp discipline to bring my 
first love and allegiance back to Him; He saw I was not fit for 
Harvey’s wife. It was His providence —it was not Harvey, it was 
the will of God! Yet, O my Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass! Only give me back my happiness — I will be so much wiser 
with it! I will remember who gives me all! Give me back my love 
once more —I can endure any pain, any grief, if I can but have this 
one desire!” 

Suppose we all had our will! Fable and poem and bitter knowledge 
of life have told and repeated the old, old lesson that we know not 
what to wish for as we ought. One wiser than we holds fate in his 
hands. And yet we all would direct Him sometimes! 

Night came, and late at night came sleep. Lois awoke from her 
first slumber after midnight to hear music filling earth and air. It 
came so soft, so sweet, so pleading, night lending its charms, the soft 
throbbing of the instruments sounding out of doors, the familiar 
stirring strain wandering through the warm summer-night ; it would not 
be long to dawn, now, the serenade could not last long. But this first 
air came like a promise of old joy renewed, for the instruments were 
playing the air of the last song she had sung for Harvey, the night 
before that farewell-night of kisses and whispered promises ; she re- 
membered so well the look in his eyes, and how his voice chimed in 
on the refrain. It was only waking to the thoughts that followed her 
in dreams ; and even in the first slow stir, when the low, soft chords 
awoke her, she touched Harvey’s letter, and repeated to herself line 
after line. 
~ J think and long for that time, sweet friend, when I can come to 
you again. I never see a Starry sky or feel the low wind at night but 
I wonder where you are and how you do. The smell of roses and 
the strains of those old songs you used to sing come to me when I 
dream.” 

The music flowed through the words and transformed each of them 
with soft meaning and beauty ; it filled all the air with dreams, with 
passionate hopes, with possible joy, with tears more comforting than 
laughter. But Nelly Gaddys began to stir beside her, and Lois put 
out her hand. 
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“Nelly! Awake! hear the music!” 

Nell sat bolt upright as if wide awake. 

“T hear,” she said, serenely, and immediately stretched herself out 
again. 

“The music changed. Voices broke out and sang in harmony. 
Nelly struggled up again. “Oh, isn’t it heavenly? I’m going to run 
into Aunt Bessie’s room and peep. They’re on the lawn in front.” 
She scrambled forth and was gone. 

They were in the midst of “Come where my love lies dreaming ” 
when Porcuy put her head in at the door. “Mr. Penrose is there. 
I can tell him by his height ; he has get a cloak around him, and is 
standing back close under a tree. I believe Mr. Llewellyn is there 
too.” She was gone again. 

Then came the music of the instruments again, and then “ Sleep 
well, sweet angel,” the sound of singing voices softly vanishing with 
the retreating steps, and presently wheels were heard, and silence 
fell. 

“T threw ’em the flowers out of Aunt Bessie’s vase,” said Porcuy, 
reappearing. “Righteousness and peace!” punching her pillow 
vigorously, “TI am as sleepy as —’ comparison lost ina gape. “Good 
night, Lois,” sinking drowsily into her nest. 

“Good-night, Nelly.” 

Ah! fairy world of sleep and dreams, if there were no return of 
waking life ! 


“We had a charming serenade last night, Mr. Penrose,” Lois says, 
sitting on the front steps in the warm twilight, while the great Pro- 
fessor at her feet is carefully using a penknife to trim the thorns from 
the stem of a half-blown rose. The gentle, dainty way in which he 
performs the little task is noticeable from the remarkable size of the 
man, whose touch is as delicate as if his strong right hand were as 
small and weak as a woman’s. 

“You enjoyed it?” he asks, still intent on the thorns. 

“Very much. It was pain and joy both. It made me delightfully 
sad.” 

He glances up sharply, and replies: “I have seen you in many a 
mood, Miss Holme, but I have never seen you gloriously sad. You 
must be sad sometimes, but you have never been frank enough with 
me to own to a sad mood. I know I have been with you when things 
must have jarred on you, offended you, wearied you, saddened you; 
but if ever I looked at you to see how you took such things, you have 
always met me with a laugh on your lips.” 

“Have I? And would it be such a dear pleasure to have me 
be miserable when you are near ?” 

“ Are you ever miserable?” 

“Not when you are near, you say. I am never sad then.” 

“Why do you always laugh at me?” 

“T am fond of laughing.” 

“Why is it we always like people who don’t care for us?” he 
queries. She pales just a shade, but answers carelessly, “ Do we? 
It is a peculiarity of our perverse species of which I have never made 
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a special study ; but it is of a piece with our ways. We admire a 
moonrising, you know, and simply because it can be observed so few 
times in a month ; the sunrise is twice as glorious, thrice as splendid, 
every day, but we think of that as common and tame.” 

“No, no, you err,” he answers, laughing. “To see the sun rise one 
must do that detestable thing, arise early in the morning. Heavens, 
how I hate that matutinal exercise! And any one will fib about the 
hour in awakening you. My brother is a truthful person, and yet he 
will bang my door and cry that it is eight o’clock when it’s barely 
seven. I distrust all humanity early in the morning. I rub my eyes, 
look at my watch, detect the falsehood, and fall asleep again cursing 
mankind.” 

“ How very lazy!” 

“T cannot endure deceit.” 

“Unfortunate. How much must meet you in this life which is 
unendurable.” 

“ Why are you always gibing at life and your fellow-creatures in 
that way? You never lose a chance for a fling at the world. You 
would make any one think — only that nothing has ever had a chance 
to disappoint or hurt you — that you were’a disappointed woman, you 
are so bitter.” 

“Disappointed?” With a cadence of low laughter. “ Come, Mr. 
Penrose,” rising, “though you are so lazy, you must get up and walk 
with me ; I am tired of sitting still. Let us walk to the gate and see 
if Minnie Blythe is in sight. She is coming here to-night, and we are 
going to practise duetts. How you will enjoy it!” ironically. 

“You know at any rate that I like to hear yow sing: particularly I 
enjoy the truce when you are especially unamiable in conversation. It 
is very droll to me to hear you sing love-songs — you who could not 
feel the tender passion any more than an iceberg could.” 

“TJ do not know why, I am sure,” a little nettled ; for to-night the 
soft mood of yesterday was still upon her, and all the dreams of love 
she had cast away in her first anguish as not for her, had returned 
sweeter for their banishment ; why was it inevitable that the joy in 
other lives should be left out of hers? ‘Icebergs melt, you know. I 
shall float down from my Northland some day, to meet the Gulf 
Stream, and vanish, swept away on his bosom.” 

“A bold wooer, a warm, strong current, and a hot sun to thaw you, 
my lady,” he answered, looking down on the slender, stately form 
moving beside him with its peculiarly graceful gait. 

She half smiles, half sighs. He offers her his arm, and she takes 
it in an absent way and strolls on beside him in silence. 
~ “J should like to see you in love,” he says, presently. 

“Would you? Imagine me — perfectly imbecile, able only to lisp, 
stammer, and look too foolish for description.” 

“ ] should like to see you,” he reiterates. “You have never been 
in love, I suppose?” abruptly. 

“ Have you?” adroitly turning in self-detence. 

“Tf you will look up at me,” slowly, “I will tell you.” 

Haughty, uplifted head, cool, defiant eyes, bitter-sweet lips, he faces 
them with his own calm, unimpassioned features and the gaze of his 
steady gray eyes, but his pulse quickens, 
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“Yes,” he says, quietly. 

“How many times?” coldly and lightly. 

A pause, and then, almost sternly, “ Once only.” 

“ Reciprocated ? ” 

“T never asked.” 

“But probably could guess?” 

“ Possibly.” 

“ Vot reciprocated ? ” 

“JT might ask and make sure. Had I better do it?” 

Not a jot of the coward about this man. How boldly he carried 
the war into the enemy’s country! A half unwilling admiration for 
him arises in her. “If I had never seen Harvey,” flashes through her 
mind between bold question and calm reply. 

“Do not be rash ; it might be a mistake.— Mr. Penrose,” abruptly, 
“what ought a man to do when he has led one woman to love him 
and then finds that he loves another better ? ” 

He looks very, very keenly at her. 

“ How do you mean led the first woman to love him? Bound him- 
self by words? Engaged himself? Or just won, perhaps uninten- 
tionally, by kindness and courtesy, an undeserved affection which in 
time he finds he cannot return because he loves another woman ? ” 

“ The — the latter case, I think. And if the second woman does 
not love him half so well as the first?” 

“Tt is a hard case, this man’s, do you not think?” he says. 

“ Very likely.” 

“Ido not know what he ought to do. I know what I could not 
help doing. Shall I tell you?” 

“Ves: 

“Then, before Heaven, I cannot help cleaving to the woman I love 
best! Unless I were so bound in honor to the first that I could not 
get free —not get free by telling honest truths to her —I would obey 
my strongest love and woo the woman who possessed my soul, Even 
if I only got the crumbs of her regard — however cold she be — only 
let me know her truthfulness, believe her purity, and I would cleave 
to her. For the other life would be a lie!” 

“ How is it possible,” she cries presently, “that when you men do 
bestow love bountifully, you give it to cold, selfish women whose 
whole hearts can never be won?” 

“JT do not know,” he answers. ‘But the more beloved women 
exact the more they seem to get, and it appears there is one thing — 
one is never let to rest in loving-such a woman: there is always the 
desire of gaining more. When a man has all— everything a woman 
can give—out of the treasures of her heart, he says, ‘Is this all? 
This the full measure of love? I have attained all I may.’ Straight- 
way he turns his attention to some new interest in life.” 

She looks at him steadily now. She is interested —she does not 
take her eyes from his face. } 

“Thus a man with an entirely devoted wife, therefore, has. a thou- 
sand cares and wishes apart from her.” 

“And this is the reason why loving women are so often deserted, is 
it? Why men haye been faithless from the days of myth and fable 
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down to the present day? And generosity and faithfulness and de- 
votion cannot linger in conquering hearts?” 

“No, no; you read me wrong. And yet, though generosity does 
bind some men — you see many a marriage which would never have 
been consummated but for that — though faithfulness and calm love 
do abide in many well-cherished husbands —it is true,in love, as in 
everything else, that the satiety following complete success is soon 
productive of a deadening ennuz.” 

“Oh, what a hard lesson you read me!” 

“A hard lesson? No; I say all this—I make these conclusions 
from patient observation of life. And I conclude that the man is 
happier in wedded life, surer of undying interest in the woman he has 
married, if he has always to woo and seek.” 

“ What a theory!” she breaks in. “I have always held that a man 
needs, above everything, content and peace in his domestic relations, 
or else all his life’s work must be disturbed, tangled, hindered.” 

“Precisely. And when a man has peace in love he can turn his 
attention to other things.” 

“And if,” she continues, “the home-life lacks harmony, what will 
the poor fellow do then? It is a frightful thing for people to marry 
unless the most entire love exists on both sides. How wretched one 
or both will surely be! What indescribable deceits, lowering of 
character, secret frettings, and antipathies there must be! For the 
natural life of one of them all this must go on. I think it is inevi- 
table disaster, probable sin and wrong, for these one-sided marriages 
to take place. I cannot see how a proud man, and one in his sober 
senses, can have such ideas as those you talked of.” 

“ One may not be quite in his sober senses when one is in love,” he 
says, a trifle shakily. “At any rate, cannot you see—even you-— 
how even the pain in loving a cold woman is a pleasure one would 
not forfeit? How even that fault of hers can be loved into a perfec- 
tion? How just for one moment to possess the hand, the lips, half 
the love of the one standing so far away would be keener rapture by 
contrast? How,” suiting the action to the word, and suddenly pos- 
sessing himself of her hands —‘“how one loving this sweet tace would 
long never to let the /bond wax slighter, and wills to be held in any 
way so that this sweetest servitude never is over? I cannot in thought 
of the future go back to the old dreary life when one shall not be su- 
premely dear to me, and the mere fact of her presence be the sum of 
earthly bliss!” 

Before she can open her lips to reply to this outburst — before she 
could say one word to shame his weakness or show herself swayed by 
his fervor, the great gates swing before them, and the Blythe carriage 
rolls through. Minnie Blythe, commonplace chat and outside in- 
terests come in, and all the talk that has passed is whistled down the 
wind, put out of thought in the presence of the small Mademoiselle 
Grundy who has come. ° 

“ You two were in very lover-like attitudes,” Minnie says to Lois, in 
a teasing, laughing whisper, as they enter Lois’s room, where the 


guest puts aside her light wrapping and gives a touch to her hair. 


Mr. Maurice, who has come with his young half-sister, and Mr, Pen- 
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rose, are on the piazza now with Mrs. Holme. “I am sure Miss 
Avory would have turned green at sight of you. Hadn’t you heard 
it? The girls at the school say so, at any rate—that she is in love 
with him, and has been ever so long. He-used to take a good deal 
of notice of her, too. You know that elder sister of hers, that old 
Miss Ada Avory, is awfully hard on her — makes her do all the real 
work of superintending the household and keeping accounts, and 
holds her responsible for every breach of the rules ; little Miss Avory 
gets all the blame for what the girls do. Ida»Jenkins told me about 
it. They are all afraid of the old one, but they torment the young 
one to death because they know she is bullied all around. One night 
she was trying to read prayers in the boarding-house, and there was 
no one to back her and keep order, and the girls were whispering and 
giggling and going on as if Beelzebub possessed them, and the poor 
soul was half routed, when the door flew open and in walked the Pro- 
fessor. Ida Jenkins says his eyes were sharp and bright as steel. 
He bowed to Miss Avory, and sat down just behind her, watching the 
girls in that keen, steady way through every word of the reading ; you 
could have heard a pin fall, and they say Miss Avory’s voice shook 
so she could hardly read. She asked him to read the prayers for 
her, and he rose to do it, standing until every girl had knelt in her 
place. As one in the front turned and put down the books in her 
lap, a piece of paper flew right to his feet, and he picked it up and 
glanced at it. She had been drawing a caricature of poor Miss Avory 
on the back of an old French exercise. He did not appear to do 
anything but glance at it, and read the prayers. ‘The girls kept still. 
After that he just stood up and said about ten words to them. He 
didn’t utter a syllable about the paper ; but as he spoke to the girls, he 
glanced first at the picture and then at the handwriting on the back, 
and folded it, and took out his pocket-book and placed the paper in 
it as carefully as if it had been a piece of hair, and restored the 
pocket-book to its place with the same air of significant carefulness. 
Then he finished his remarks ; and they have all thought it best to 
behave since. You see they knew that if Miss Avory complained of 
them.to her sister, she would scold her and tell her it was her own 
fault if she couldn’t control the girls. But they knew if Professor 
Penrose took it in hand, and went straight to his brother, the princi- 
pal, he could bring them all to grief in short order. And they never 
knew when he was going to pass through the hall again at prayer- 
time, and walk in upon them in that way.” 

“‘T think it was very right.in him to defend her. Did he do any- 
thing about the caricature?” ; 

“ Not an earthly thing but keep it, and the girl is held in check by 
it all the time, because she don’t know when he is going to bring it 
up against her. The most absurd thing was about one of them who 
is about seventeen years old, and called the prettiest girl in school ; 
she had chosen prayer-time to pull off her braids, plait her wisp of 
hair into a pigtail behind, and screw up-her little row of curl-papers 
in front. She was in the midst of this interesting task when the. 
Professor came in. She was in his Latin class, and had been trying 
to be very fascinating. You can imagine how she felt, sitting there 
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shorn of her glory, one-half her forehead crowned with little hard 
knots of papers, and the other stringy and tumbled, and her face as 
red as fire, and his eyes going through her like needles.” 

“T like him, I like him for it,” Lois says, laughing. “But what 
makes the girls think Miss Avory likes him?” 

“TIsn’t it absurd of her, that plain little creature? I don’t know 
how they know exactly ; some of them overheard her sister twitting 
about some such weakness, I believe. It’s certainly so. And now 
they say she takes a great deal of interest in you — says uncharitable 
things about you too, I suppose.” 

“T am very sorry —I hope not,” Lois says, flushing a little. “ But 
I suppose if she really loves Mr. Penrose it is as serious and life-and- 
death a matter to her as it would be to one of us in such a case. She 
has always been yery pleasant to me, always; and I think a great 
deal of this must be tattle and gossip ; for people know nothing about 
it when they say that there is anything between Mr. Penrose and me. 
She has nothing to fear from me — nothing.” 

“Ts that positively true?” 

“ Perfectly positive. He has never asked me to marry him, and I 
have no idea of being anything but his friend. Are you ready? Let 
us go down. Did you bring that new music?” 

And so they go chatting down-stairs. Edward does not make his 
appearance during the evening, and Lois, presently divining the 
cause of Minnie’s uneasiness, mentions that he had made an engage- 
ment for that evening before he knew that she was coming. Minnie 
ceases to watch the door, and executes her part of a duett with in- 
creased attention and precision. 

“TI must go presently,” she says, pushing her stool nearer the 
middle of the piano and settling herself, however, as Lois opens 
before her a copy of “Traumerei” and asks her to play it for them. 
Her hands fell on the keys as she spoke, and preparing to strike the 
first long chord she says, “ You will take a seat in the carriage with 
us, won’t you, Mr. Penrose?” He hesitates, and as she begins 
playing immediately, does not feel called upon to answer. Instead, 
he stands softly turning over the scattered music, his eyes furtively 
watching the lovely face of Lois, who is listening to the music with a 
world of softness and dreaminess expressed in her lips and eyes. 
Minnie dashes into a lighter piece before one can quite say Amen! to 
the lovely thing she has finished — something light and brilliant, in 
the presence of which it is no sacrilege to speak. And Mr. Penrose 
going to the open window which looked out on the piazza and the 
sleeping moonlight world, says, “ Miss Hoime!” She rises and joins 
him. He drops the curtain behind her as she enters the recess, and 
they are in the fairy outdoor world. But she does not wait for him 
to speak. 

“Mr Penrose — what was I going to say? oh !— do you know Miss 
_ Amy Avory very well?” 

“Ves,” he answers. 

“Do you like her?” 

“Ves,” he replies ; and then squaring his shoulders with the reso- 
lute air of a man who resolves not to allow himself to be cowardly or 
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less than fair and frank, he goes on: “Yes, I like her. She is a 
gentle woman, conscientious, patient, sincere, sweet-tempered, though 
she has had much to sour her; generous, though fewshave been just 
to her. I can scarcely speak more highly of her than she deserves, 
and I have an unlimited respect for her.” 

“T am glad there is some one who does her justice ; she has not 
many friends to rely on. I liked her when I used to knowher. Does 
she speak of me to you?” 

“ She sometimes asks me about you—asks me if I have had 
pleasant evening when I come from visiting you.” 

* And what do you say to her?” 

“Generally I say that I have had a very pleasant time.” 

“You do not praise me to her then, do you?” coloring a little as 
she speaks, a little smile about the sweet mouth, and the lovely eyes 
looking up at him. “Do not, please ; even if she provokes you to it, 
and you could find as pleasant things to say to her of me as to me of 
her, do not. It is very trying to hear other women talked about all 
the time, or praised.” 

“If I had thought you did not want to hear me praise Miss 
Avory —” 

“YT only mean, as a habit in conversation it is impolitic. I—TI 
really mean that I do not want you to praise me to Miss Avory.—You 
are going with the Blythes, are you not?” 

“T do not think I will leave you yet ” 

“Yes, you will. There, Minnie has slipped off to get her wrapping; © 
they are going almost immediately. Good-bye.” 

“Tt is not good-bye. Did you not understand what I began to say 
under the trees? Listen to me now.” 

The sweet summer moonlight fell softly on her, the soft outdoor 
fragrance slowly drifted in through the open window by which they 
were sitting. Raymond Penrose never forgot these accompaniments 
to the sweet firm voice that answered him. 

“Tt is much better not. I know that you are not faint-hearted, but 
it will hurt me worse than you if that talk is brought to an end, and 
you will shrink from paining me, though you dare pain for yourself. 
You are very good, you are very strong and brave, and I do not want 
to lose your companionship. ‘That is all. Will you say good-bye?” 

“ Good-bye for to-night.” 

“ Good-bye.” 

Lois stepped out on the piazza with her guests as they were depart- 
ing. She had one moment in which to speak to Mr, Maurice aside. 
“ Have you heard from Paris lately?” she asked in a low tone. 

“No. When I hear I will bring you the news — shall I?” 

“ Will you? and at once, as soon as you hear?” 

“Yes.” Taking herhand. “Good-night. Are you not tired ?” 

“JT ?—not at all. I shall not go upstairs for an hour yet. It is tog 
lovely a night to waste. Good-bye.” 

And as Mr. Penrose, Minnie, and Mr. Maurice were passing 
through the gates, Lois was walking down the garden-path alone, 
lifting her fair face in the summer moonlight to that soft warm sky, 
that did not seem to hide a God who could send her any future mes- 
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senger but joy trembling down the moonlight airy spaces. The white 
roses by the path, the old bench, the lovely night, and a dream of 
Harvey far away, somehow proved true, some way proved tender, 
coming back at last to cry out against their hard past, and bless the 
unknown future. Nothing seems impossible to a woman in love. If 
she could have seen his figure coming down the path at this moment, 
and felt his warm hands press her shoulder, she would not have 
been greatly surprised. The only marvel was, that he did not come 
just at this fit time when she so needed him, when she was waiting 
there in the summer night, wearing the old white dress he had liked 
her in last year, and which she had a sort of affection for because 
he had touched and praised it. 


Came the next afternoon, sunny and smiling, a Sunday afternoon, 
warm and flushed, in June — full of trailing boughs, bird-songs, soft 
faint winds, cool shadows, and the sober Sabbath silence. Mr. 
Maurice Blythe came up the piazza steps at Holme House, and saw 
Lois reading alone in the piazza of the wing, with a little awning 
lowered on one side and nearly shading her from the afternoon sun- 
light ; but warm beams were playing about her feet, and kissing the 
hem of the old white dress; and she was leaning sideways in her 
large chair, her book open on her kness. He was at her side with 
a light chair for himself before she knew it, and had swept his hand 
across her book, and taken possession of it. 

“Good afternoon, friend o’ mine. What are you pondering?” 

She was not startled at his coming, and though she straightened 
herself a little, she replied as dreamily as if he had quite fallen into 
her mood. “ Itis sucha lovely, lazy afternoon. All the world seems 
so good. And I have been reading the most delicate, shy little May- 
blooms of ‘good’ poetry, and feel so—syblimated, somehow. I 
wish I had wings.” 

He turned over the book. “‘The Christian Year.’ Religious 
poetry, isn’t it? The name sounds dolefully dull.” 

“It isn’t dull!” she said with more emphasis, taking her book 
back. Listen to me: 


‘When Nature tries her finest touch, 
Weaving her vernal wreath, 

Mark ye how close she veils her round, 

Not to be traced by sight or sound, ’ 
Nor soiled by rude breath. 


‘Who ever saw the earliest rose 
‘ First open her sweet breast? 
Or, when the summer sun goes down, 
The first soft star in evening’s crown 
Light up her gleaming crest?’ 


All through the book Keble gives everything lovely a sort of holiness. 
With his ‘lessons sweet of spring returning,’ he gives us all the 
gentlest, perfectest verses ever written on spring-time. Mother has 
made me love the book, and I believe after all I was thinking of 
her when you came up, It was because I had paused over these 
lines: 
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‘O Father, not my will, but Thine be done; 
So spake the Son. 
Be this our charm, mellowing earth's ruder noise 


Of griefs and joys, 
So may we cling forever to Thy breast 
In perfect rest.’ 


I was thinking how the ‘ruder noise of griefs and joys’ was banished 
from her. She seems scarcely to understand how people can be 
spiteful or sour or untruthful. I have seen her in a sort of gentle 
amaze at the coarser, rougher manifestations of character among a 
certain neglected class of people she cares for. I hope you do not 
weary of my often speaking of my mother?” naively. “I think of 
her a good deal.” 

“T like to listen. I wish all the world had more of her spirit ; for 
there are griefs and joys that are not mellowed by any resignation, 
but put all the world’s music out of tune by their discordant clangor — 
for each of us in his time.” 

She withdrew her gaze from the far-off blue and purple distances, 
and looked at him. The happy glance she withdrew from those hills 
would never return to them. 

“Ts that a note of warning?” she asked. 

““T have heard from Paris,” he said. He was not curious to’ look 
in her face. He had twisted an over-blown rose from .an intrusive 
spray at his elbow, and was softly swaying it and tapping it against 
the thumb of his left hand. A rose-leaf fell. “ Harvey Alexander 
and Miss Louise Gaddys have been married.” 

Poor old white dress! Foolish old promises! Letters read over 
in vain! What a strange quiet voice spoke first after this — spoke 
as the last rose-leaf, softly tapped, fell from the bare yellow rose- 
stamens. “Poor thing!” it said, reflectingly — and a sweeping white 
hand caught at and idly detained the leaf that fluttered downward 
through the air. The Sunday silence was deepened then, and perfect 
stillness was in the air. 

“TJ hope they will be very happy,” Lois says presently. Her great 
limpid eyes are looking gravely at him over the top of her fan, which 
by a dexterous move she has unfurled and behind which she hides 
her trembling mouth. “I suppose Louise must have made a lovely 
bride: she looks pretty in white, she is so fair and golden-y. “Did 
you have an account of the wedding?” 

“Not much of one. Harvey wrote to me. It was a short letter, 
and not filled with those minutiz with which women make their letters 
delightful.” 

“Have you the letter here?” she asks. It is a half-coaxing voice, 
and she holds out her hand for it with a sort of entreaty, though a re- 
bellious blush stains her cheek. 

“T burned it. I never keep letters,” he answers. 

“Was there anything in it about— me?” she asks, flushing redder 
yet, but persisting. 

“He — asked if I ever saw you and how you were, I believe.” 

“‘T am very much obliged to him,” she says, coldly, yet glad. “Did 
they use to seem very happy when they were together?” her eyes on 
the hills again. . 
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“They seemed the same thing, together or apart. He was always 
gay ra laughing ; and she, pretty and cool and serene — just as 
usual.” 

“7 have had an idea that he was the more in love of the two.” 

“ He seemed so.” 

“What did he ever tell you of me?” suddenly flashing about with 
a stormy, crimsoned, lovely face. ‘Of course I have known from the 
very first that you knew about it. Tell me.” 

“ He always praised you, admired you, told me he honored you.” 

“ Yes, but when he told you of me at first?” 

“Ah! then he said he loved you. Great Heavens!” as the blazing 
color died out and tears leaped to her eyes, “donot look so! 
Some day how glad you will be of his folly! He will never make 
much of a man ; he never was all you must have thought him. Some 
day you will marry a man so much his superior that you will hardly be 
able to believe in this old delusion. If you chose, you know you could 
have a regular court about you before he returns, and show him —” 

“Do you think there would be any pleasure in that?” she inter- 
rupts. “If I could have fifty men to say over and over that same old 
story, do you think I would be sure any of them were more sincere 
than,He? Don’t you know that would be the most stupid life in the 
world? I would not pick and choose out of all the world a retinue 
of lovers to have about me if I could. I only desire that nobody 
shall ever say ‘love’ to me again!” 

“You would not have him back if you could, would you?” he asks, 
with a sort of yearning pity in his voice. “There is no use to conceal 
my belief from you: I believe if he were back here, and you willed it, 
- he could no more help caring supremely for you than he could help 
breathing. You could revenge yourself.” 

“That would be base and wicked,” she replies, quite calm, and 
ashy-pale ; but his words seemed to have stabbed her. “Even if I 
could, would I yield to that temptation? I should never part him 
and Louise ; if I could, I would knit them together. I haven’t any 
longing to be more wretched through sinfulness.” 

“You have one gift of which I think you will never weary, and one 
- interest and expectation in life. Your brush has genius in it: you 
could be a great artist.” 

“Ido love to paint! I have nothing else to occupy my time and 
thoughts ; but even if one had fame, you know that is not happiness 
or content ; and unless one feels that overplus of energy which enjoys 
the mere struggle upwards, and the plotting and contriving which must 
be before one makes a name — why, one has not much to care for.” 

“Then there seems, just now, that nothing is left you to gain or win 
for yourself, for which you care?” 

“Nothing at all.” 

“Do you know that there comes a day like this to everybody?” 

She looks at him in silence. 

“ Sooner or later one must be disenchanted, The disappointment 
that always pursues those who are looking for their individual pleasure 
~ in life is a Nemesis that overtakes them sooner or later. Life is not 
kind to any selfish joy or hope. There is left one thing for those who 
are disenchanted —” 
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“The hope in God and heaven.” 

“So you say. I believe it may be so. But I am not preaching you 
a sermon. The one thing I find left in daily life is unselfishly to 
minister to one’s kind. Do not care so much for what happens to 
yourself, What happens is inevitable, as 7 say, or is God’s will, as 
the religious say ; both may be right. Give up yourself; it is a hard 
fight, but there is duty, and there is faithfulness and kindness and 
comforting helpfulness. Smile in the face of life; be true; keep 
your own griefs under as much as you can; and though there is no 
illusion left in life, there is some honest pleasure. Don’t even 
indirectly seek your own happiness in this way; people wz/l not 
give you real sympathy and understanding appreciation. There 
won’t be much sincere gratitude; every love will have its small 
deceits and specks of decay ; but there is some good in the world, 
and there is great need of unselfish people.” 

““T was never called selfish,” she answers, half proudly, half en- 
treatingly searching his face. 

“No, not grossly so; it is not in you. There is true nobleness in 
you ; but you never cared that all about you should be happy as much 
as to be happy yourself.” 

“TY am afraid not. Can one?” 

“J think so. When nothing possible makes much difference to 
one’s self; when one looks at one’s chances with sober eyes, and life’s 
best pleasure ceases to be of much moment, and we begin to see how 
many are worse off than we—that the multitude is passionately 
striving, that it cannot rest and look on, that it takes sorrow bitterly 
and sourly, and joy greedily and proudly ; many are thrust under ; 
many need a kind word ; many are lonely and ignorant. What are 
we in all this throng? We all come to our end sooner or later. We 
are of the world now, and might care for our inheritance.” 

It is a long time that they sit talking after that. Once he rises to 
go, and she detains him. He makes no scruple after that of staying 
as long as he pleases. 

The hours pass, the sunlight flickers and fades, the purple shadows 
come, the birds sing no more, the trailing boughs and blossoms are 
filling the dewy darkness with sweetness. It is in this hour that a 
little voice from the darkened house asks Lois if she is not going to 
sing this evening. Mr. Maurice notes the hymn she sings as he 
takes any easy-chair in the window, and listens silently, a privileged 
guest, to the trembling, passionate voice that soars heavenward in 
singing “Hark, hark, my soul, angelic sounds are swelling”; and 
stronger and sweeter rose the tender voice — 


“Rest comes at last, though life be long and dreary; 

The day must dawn, the darksome night be past ; 

All journeys end in welcome to the weary, 

And heaven, the heart’s true home, will come at last! 


“Angels, sing on, your faithful watches keeping, 
Sing us sweet fragments of the songs above, 
Till morning's joy shall end the night of weeping, 
And life’s long shadows break in cloudless love !” 
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THE DEVILS OF LOUDUN. 


—— 
. 


N the department of Vienne, not far from the battle-field of 
Poitiers, is the little old town of Loudun. In the days when 
France was divided into provinces it was included in what was known 
as Haut Poitou, on the confines of Anjou and Touraine, and was 
itself the capital of a little district called the Loudunois. Its history 
has not been exceptionally eventful nor exceptionally commonplace, 
but the tradition which to this day is best known among its inhabit- 
ants is the story of the trial and death of Urbain Grandier — a mem- 
orable example of the effects of human credulity, personal hatred and 
the anger of a great minister. 

In the year 1626 an Ursuline convent was established at Loudun. 
The order had but recently appeared in France, and was not very 
well supplied with the treasures of this world. Its members were 
nearly all of excellent social position, but penniless — the daughters 
in many instances of noble families who were condemned to celibacy 
from lack of wherewithal to supply their dots. This was especially 
the case at Loudun, where the community was compelled to eke out 
its resources by keeping a boarding-school. The Lady Superior of 
the convent was Jeanne de Belfiel, a daughter of the Baron de Cose, 
and a niece of M. de Laubardemont, a Counsellor of State and a 
trusted friend of Cardinal Richelieu. ‘The first director of the con- 
vent was the Abbé Moussant, and under the conduct of this wise 
and upright ecclesiastic its affairs flourished, and the Ursuline nuns 
became the edification of the city. Unfortunately for them he died, 
and his death was the beginning of the scandalous celebrity which 
they acquired, not only in the province, but throughout France. 

The house they occupied had the reputation of being haunted, and 
the ghost-stories told about it suggested to some of the younger and 
more frolicsome nuns the idea of frightening their companions into 
the belief that the convent was visited by the spectre of its deceased 
director. Having taken some of the boarders into their confidence, 
they rose in the dead of night and filled the house with those sepul- 
chral groans which are generally supposed to accompany the advent 
of visitors from the land of spirits. Emboldened by the success of 
this first night’s experiment, they clambered over the roof, which the 
construction of the houses in Loudon rendered an easy task, and 
entered a garret, where they dragged chains and boxes around and 
frightened the rest of the community half out of their wits. They 
even entered the dormitory of the boarders, being admitted by one of 
the latter, a rollicking girl of sixteen, who was in the plot, and once 
in, pulled the clothes off the beds, and indulged in similar extrava- 
gances. This pleasant comedy, however, was destined to end in a 
terrible tragedy. 

The successor of the Abbé Moussant in’ the directorship was a 
certain Jean Mignon. He was a man of strong passions, vindictive 
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and ambitious, of considerable talents and a taste for intrigue, and 
anxious to acquire a reputation for austere piety. No sooner was he 
established at the convent than the older nuns told him of the con- 
stant terror in which they lived by reason of their ghostly visitors, 
while the younger ones made him the confidant of their recent sky- 
larking. He seemed to authorise the*latter’s sport by not forbidding 
it, at the same time keeping the others in ignorance of the cause of 
their alarms. This accommodating spirit was by no means in accord 
with the rigid piety of which he made parade. It seemed unaccount- 
able that he did not at once put a stop to the silly tricks, whose only 
effect was to nourish a spirit of superstition ; but he already had in his 
head a scheme of revenge, and proposed to avail himself of these 
nocturnal exercises to crush a man whom he regarded as his bitter 
enemy — Urbain Grandier. 

Urbain Grandier, the son of a notary of Sablé, was born in 
Rouéres, near that little city. He had studied under the Jesuits at 
Bordeaux, and, his talents winning his teachers’ friendship, they gave 
him the cure of St. Pierre du Marché at Loudun, and also procured 
for him a professorship in the College of St. Croix. The union of 
these two titles on the head of a single individual, and he too a 
stranger to the province, exposed him to the envy of many ecclesi- 
astics, and made for him a host of enemies eager to take advantage 
of any misstep he might take. Grandier was possessed of a fine, well- 
proportioned figure, a noble bearing, and agreeable manners ; he was 
careful in his dress, without foppery ; and his conversation was easy, 
elegant, and enlivened with the flashes of a brilliant wit. As he was 
by no means as particular in his morals as he was in his dress, it is 
not wonderful that the handsome priest excited the jealousy of others 
than those of his own profession. Angry husbands and irate fathers 
figured among his enemies. His gallantries were numerous; but 
there was one young lady in particular, Madeleine de Brou, with 
whom it was whispered he had contracted a secret marriage, having 
written a book against the celibacy of the clergy to quiet her con- 
science. He himself was very reticent as to his amours, and on no 
occasion did he utter a word which could compromise the reputation 
of any of his fair admirers. 

Untortunately for Urbain, although with his friends he was mild 
and amiable, with his enemies he was proud and haughty. Obstinate 
by nature, jealous of his position, intractable where his interests were 
concerned, he repulsed attacks and injuries with a hauteur and vio- 
lence which ‘turned his adversaries into irreconcilable foes. Among 
these figured three priests — Mounier, Barot, and Mignon —with each 
of whom he had had some petty squabble, which his haughty conduct 
had turned into a serious cause of offence. The most furious of his 
enemies, however, who from his position as Procureur du Roi could do 
him an evil turn, was a M. Trinquant, with whose daughter Grandier 
was suspected of too great intimacy, and whose maladroit efforts to 
extort a confession from the girl had made him the laughing-stock of 
the town. It was a difficult task to live unmolested amid so many 
exasperated enemies of every condition in life, eagerly watching for 
an opportunity to destroy a man without any support in the city, and 
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whose only hold there was derived from his talents and the position 
he held in the ecclesiastical order. 

The leaders of the clique opposed to Urbain were invited to a con- 
ference at Trinquant’s house, and determined that they would let no 
chance slip for ruining their common enemy and chasing him from 
Loudun. Their first step was to bring against him an accusation of 
immoral conduct. Having suborned two witnesses to testify to cer- 
tain improprieties on his part, they procured an order that he should 
be examined by the Lieutenant-Criminel and the Archbishop of St. 
Michel, who were both among the most bitter of his enemies. This 
proceeding, however, came to naught ; for whatever Grandier’s private 
conduct might have been, he was too shrewd to give his enemies a 
hold upon him. Neither maid, wife, nor widow would come forward 
to testify against the handsome curé ; so that, though his judges sen- 
tenced him to banishment from Loudun, at the same time interdicting 
him from the exercise of his priestly functions, the sentence was so 
manifestly against the evidence, that on appeal to the Bishop of Bor- 
deaux the interdict was removed ; while Grandier, having hurried to 
Paris and thrown himself at the feet of the King, was ordered by 
Louis XIII. to return to Loudun. He made his entry into the city in 
triumph, bearing a laurel-branch in his hand in token of victory. 
Such haughty conduct scandalised the decent portion of the commu- 
nity ; his best friends blamed his ostentation, while the rage of his 
enemies was redoubled. Their thirst for vengeance was soon to be 
satisfied: a dark plot was woven around ,him from whose meshes 
there was no escape. 

Mignon had encouraged the nocturnal sports of the young Ursu- 
lines, till a rumor spread through the city that the convent was 
haunted. Some of the nuns felt at times that feeling of despondency 
and depression that is not uncommon in such communities. The 
crafty priest assured them that these signs of a malady purely physical 
were undoubted symptoms of possession, and their minds, impressed 
by the recent spectral appearances in the convent, gave ready credence 
to his tale. He then undertook to exorcise the evil spirits. His 
patients, warned beforehand that this process would torment the 
devils which possessed them, gave vent, in good faith, to cries and 
contortions of which their imagination was the sole cause. The 
power of the spirits rapidly increased, possession became contagious 
in the convent, and Mignon failed not to profit by the circumstance. 
He told M’lle de Belfiel, the Superior, that this event, far from being 
unfortunate for the convent, would be the means of relieving it from 
the financial distress in which it was plunged. Pious and charitable 
people, touched by the evils which afflicted these poor children, would 
be liberal in their gifts, while the order would gain a celebrity which 
could not fail to be highly advantageous. The prophecy was in every 
respect accomplished, and the Superior, who placed faith in the 
Director’s rose-colored visions, lived to see them realised ; but she 
paid a heavy price in remorse of conscience for the temporal good 
which to her convent, for, although she played the principal 
réle among the possessed, it was seen in the sequel that she could 
not for an instant have acted in good faith. 


is 
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Mignon inflamed the mind of this young girl (she was only nine- 
teen) with pious inducements, and quieted her conscience with the 
assurance that a lie, when uttered in the service of religion, was no 
sin. Loudun down to the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes was 
filled with Huguenots. Mignon persuaded the nuns that these heretics 
would be confounded by seeing evil spirits cast out by the help of 
those mysteries which they despised. When the Superior was once 
gained, there was little difficulty in inducing one or two more to join 
with her in playing the piece which their director had concocted. 
The comedy being prepared and the actresses engaged, it was only 
necessary to ensure the denouement which Mignon and his adherents 
desired. He suddenly discovered a difficulty in the way, but was 
careful not to present it with force enough to discourage his pupils 
from playing the part they were eager to take. The devil, he said, 
never entered a human body without the intervention of a magician. 
Some one must be named in this case as a partner with his infernal 
majesty. He remained silent, apparently in thought, for some time, 
then suddenly, as if by inspiration, exclaimed, “ Urbain Grandier 
— the very man.” He pictured the curé to his pupils as a wicked 
man, who had scandalised the Church and the city with his de- 
baucheries. No doubt he really was a magician or he could not 
have hoodwinked the bishop of Bordeaux, who had remitted the just 
sentence passed upon him. If he were a magician, there would be 
no harm in laying a few extra sins to his charge ; perhaps it might 
lead him to see the error of his ways. So reasoned the subtle priest, 
and his hearers drank in the words with willing ears ; he took good 
care not to let them know that at the end of the dark path on which 
they were entering were the faggot and the stake—for Grandier, if 
their stories were believed — for themselves, if the fraud was dis- 
covered. Once fairly embarked in their imposture, Mignon felt sure 
there could be no turning back for the unfortunate nuns; their 
character and their life would be both at stake. 

The minds of the young girls being thus prepared, he had next to 
instruct them in the physical details of the plan. Some few honestly 
believed they were bewitched ; these were left to act as their imagina- 
tions might dictate ; others, however, were playing a part and required 
careful training. Mignon called to his aid a brother priest named 
Barré, a man of morose temperament, visionary and hypocritical, who 
readily entered into his plans, and this worthy pair employed them- 
selves for ten or twelve days in secretly practising their actresses in 
their new réle. When they deemed their pupils sufficiently expert to 
give a public exhibition, they sent for the Bailli and the Lieutenant- 
Criminel, begging them to come and make an examination, informing 
them that some of the community were possessed with devils, one of 
them answering in Latin to all questions put to her, although she had 
never learned that language. The two officials quickly repaired to | 
the convent. Mignon met them at the door, gave them a full history 
of the case, and said the Superior was possessed by a devil named 
Astaroth, and Sister Claire by another named Zabulon. With this 
preamble he took them to a room where the afflicted nuns were found 
in bed, surrounded by a crowd of sympathising friends. No sooner 
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did Jeanne de Belfiel perceive the two visitors than she went into 
violent convulsions, contorting her limbs into the most fantastic 
shapes, squealing like a little pig, and making such horrible grimaces 
that although a very beautiful girl she appeared absolutely hideous. 
Mignon by way of exorcism laid his fingers on her mouth, and then 
asked her a few questions in Latin, to which she replied in the same 
language. She said the demon had entered into her by means of a 
rose, and that this had been brought about by Urbain Grandier. 
Her story recited she grew calm, and took some food. Meanwhile 
the lay-sister Claire went into convulsions for the edification of the 
magistrates. She too was a very pretty girl, and it was remarked at 
the time that the devils of Loudun had the good taste not to take up 
their abode with the old nuns or the ugly ones. Her devil’s name 
was Zabulon, and his education had been sadly neglected, for he was 
not able to speak Latin, and to every question shouted out “1’autre, 
autre,” referring his inquisitors to his friend Astaroth for further 
information. 

When the account of this scene was made known in the city, 
opinions were much divided and discussion ran high ; so much so 
that the magistrates warned Mignon not to try any more exorcisms 
except in their presence, and suggested that even then he had better 
not conduct the affair himself. This was perfectly satisfactory to the 
director, for he had trained his pupils with great care, and Barré was 
in the plot. The latter tried his hand with the devils when the mag- 
istrates next came, and had very good luck. Astaroth seemed very 
angry, he threw the Superior into strong convulsions ; she thrust out 
her tongue and foamed at the mouth. Some questions were put to 
the demon, but after answering a few of them he became doubtful of 
his Latin and cried “finis.” Barré then exorcised Jeanne in the 
name of several saints, whereupon she became quite calm and com- 
municative, She said that Grandier had sent the compact he had 
signed with Satan into the convent, in the shape of a rose, trans- 
mitting it by the help of a magician named Pivart, who gave it to a 
little girl to throw over the fence. She herself had first been attacked 
about ten o’clock one night while in bed, several nuns being in the 
room at the time. Some invisible person had seized her hand and 
placed in it three black thorns, then closing her hand they had 
pierced the flesh and she screamed ; the sisters coming to her assist- 
ance, she showed them the thorns, but they could find no one. Her 
story ended, Claire went into convulsions again, but without attracting 
much attention, for a new actor made his appearance in the shape of 
a large black cat, which descended the chimney and climbed to the 
canopy over the Lady Superior’s bed. At this apparition, which it was 
supposed must be either a potent magician or the head-devil himself, 
half the assembly shrieked and fled. A few, however, of the stouter © 
hearted scaled the canopy, captured the demon and placed him on 
_ the bed, whereupon the intrepid Barré began his exorcisms with all 
due solemnity. This devil, however, was dumb, and after regarding 
the energetic priest with grave surprise, the cat blinked its eyes two 
or three times, curled its tail up under its chin, and gently purring, 
settled itself to rest, The mystery was solved when one of the lay 
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sisters, plucking, up courage and examining it more carefully, ex- 
claimed, “‘ Why! it’s only our own old cat after all.” 

This séance over, Barré told the magistrates they had better come 
. the next day, when the devil would be more explicit. The Lieuten- 
ant-Criminel suggested that he would like some further information 
as to the magician Pivart. Barré replied that Astaroth would give 
full particulars both about him and about the little girl. This pro- 
phecy as to what the devil was going to say aroused the suspicions of 
the more sensible portion of the community: it seemed as if the 
intercourse between priest and demon was rather too intimate, and 
from this time there was a strong party formed in defence of 
Grandier. j 

It is needless to recount the long rigmarole of absurdities which 
were made use of to impose upon the credulity of the public. Asta- 
roth made terrible mistakés in his Latin, and proved to be ignorant 
of Scotch, Greek, and even Hebrew. Another pretty little nun — 
Sister Agnes — declared herself possessed by a demon named Elinie, 
whose powers were rather limited, her sole performance consisting in 
kicking up her heels, laughing, and crying our “ Grandier.” 

The latter had not been idle: he had appealed to the Bailli and to 
all those in authority who were friendly to him ; had pointed out dis- 
crepancies in the performances of the possessed nuns; and stated 
that he had never been inside the convent; nor had he ever seen any 
of the sisters. There were so many signs of fraud in the actions of 
the Superior and her companions that Grandier was declared inno- 
cent of the crime laid to his charge. Despite this verdict, however, 
he was by no means in safety: suspicion had been excited against 
him ; many persons honestly believed that the Ursulines were pos- 
sessed ; and a great mass of evidence had been accumulated, for in 
addition to the séances at which the Lieutenant-Criminel had been 
present, there had been exorcisms before Grandier’s bitter enemy, 
the Procureur du Rot, the written reports of which, duly authenticated, 
had been filed away till some other accusation should give his foes a 
chance to attack him again. They had not long to wait. 

The Royal Council had, at the suggestion of Cardinal Richelieu, 
resolved, as a means of increasing the power of the government, to 
destroy all the fortresses in the interior of France. The commission 
to rase the walls of Loudun had been given to M. de Laubardemont, 
a man entirely devoted to the Cardinal, and the ordinary instrument 
of his vengeance or his policy, when that great minister had determined 
to remove any one under the formalities of the law. He had already 
executed several such commissions, and was destined to acquire in- 
creased celebrity by his connection with the intrigues which resulted 
in the deaths of Cing Mars and de Thou, Laubardemont had several 
friends among Grandier’s enemies, and they exerted themselves to 
interest him in their cause. No scruples of conscience interfered, 
and he promised to use his influence with the Cardinal. Quite op- 
portunely for the cabal, an event occurred which enabled them to 
arouse the anger of that great minister against the unfortunate curé 
of Loudun. , 

A woman of Loudun, Hamon by name, had been taken into the 
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service of the Queen ; she was an old parishioner of Grandier, and he 
still corresponded with her. At this period a bitter feeling of ani- 
mosity existed between Anne of Austria and the Cardinal ; they were 
engaged in a constant struggle for the possession of the King’s favor, 
and it was impossible to tell one day who would triumph the next. 
At atime when the Queen was in the ascendant, therg appeared a 
satire on the Cardinal, bearing the title of “Le Cordonnier de la 
Reine Mére.” It was written in a wretched style ; but, as it revealed 
certain secrets and intrigues which Richelieu had deemed impene- 
trable, and called attention to facts connected with his birth and 
early life which he wished to conceal, it had a rapid circulation ; his 
_ anger was excited, and he used every means to ascertain its author. 
The Capuchin monks at once wrote to the celebrated Joseph, a mem- 
ber of their order, who was the Cardinal's favorite, being spoken of 
at Court as “I’Eminence Grise,” suggesting that Grandier was the 
author of the satire and calling attention to his intercourse with 
Hamon. 

Laubardemont arrived from Loudun, with a long story of the pos- 
session of the Ursulines: he had been himself a witness of their 
contortions and grimaces; for upon his appearance at Loudun the 
demons had returned, each, like the devil mentioned in Scripture, 
bringing with him seven others worse than himself. Five other nuns 
and two lay-sisters were among the possessed ; nay, the devils were 
so numerous that they were able to send a detachment to the neigh- 
boring town of Chinon, where they entered into two pious women, 
friends of the exorciser Barré. While Laubardemont was relating 
his story, Joseph called attention to the suggestion of his corre- 
spondents that Grandier was the author of the recent satire. In vain 
had Urbain published books the style of which might at once have 
absolved him from the charge of having put his hand to a libel writ- 
ten in the language of the fish-market. The Cardinal remembered 
that long before, when he was only Armand Du Plessis, he had had a 
dispute with Urbain on a question of precedence, in which the latter 
had triumphed. Where reasons of State did not interfere, this great 
minister was by no means averse to gratifying his private resentment 
he directed Laubardemont to repair at once to Loudun, with full 
power to organise a special court of inquiry, and to try the curé on 
the charge of sorcery. 

From this time his doom was sealed. He was arrested, his papers 
seized, and the exorcisms recommenced. Grown more confident by 
reason of the known countenance of a man in Laubardemont’s posi- 
tion, and trusting the expertness which seven months’ practice had 
given their pupils, Mignon, Barré, and a new exorciser, one Lactance, 
a Capuchin friar, ventured to conduct the performances in public, 
and they were held in the church of St. Croix. Some of Grandier’s 
friends were present and did their best to disclose the imposture. 
One of the devils, Elinie by name, had promised that he would take 
off M. Laubardemont’s hat and hold it in the air. While the assembly 
was watching for this phenomenon, Dr. Duncan, a hard-headed 
Scotchman then settled at Loudun, suddenly exclaimed, “ What's 
this?” and springing forward, seized a fine cord with a hook at the 
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end of it, which hung from a neighboring column in suspicious prox- 
imity to Laubardemont’s head. A monk who was at the other end of 
the cord, which passed through an eye on the column, abruptly 
decamped, and Dr. Duncan dryly remarked, “Our little friend Elinie 
is ingenious in his designs, but not very clever in concealing them.” 

On another occasion M. du Lude presented himself to the exor- 
cisers, and said he had inherited from one of his ancestors a very 
precious relic, which he kept in a gold box. He had his doubts 
as to its authenticity: would they try it for him? Lactance took 
the gold box and put it to the head of the Superior. No sooner had 
he done so than she went into a terrible state ; she foamed at the 
mouth, she kicked and howled. The monks were delighted, and 
Laubardemont, blandly smiling, remarked, “ You will have no further 
doubt about your relic, M. du Lude.” “No indeed,” was the reply, 
“for it’s only my snuff-box,” and opening the box, he showed the 
audience that it was empty. 

Despite these indications of fraud, the current of popular feeling 
set strongly against Grandier. ‘The leaders of the community, civil 
and religious, were opposed to him, and the multitude, credulous in 
all matters supernatural, followed their lead. The small number who 
were on their guard against imposture did not dare to open the eyes 
of the people, for fear of being themselves made the victims of the 
powerful cabal which was determined to crush the unhappy Grandier, 
Still they did all they could, and gradually got together a strong party 
in his support, a party soon to be largely increased by Laubarde- 
mont’s injudicious proceedings. 

Having secured evidence enough to convict Urbain before his 
packed tribunal, and feeling sure of his witnesses, he determined to 
close the proceedings by a public trial, his object being to convince 
the people of the justice of the sentence, and to strike them with 
horror at the punishment of the sorcerer. He was only half suc- 
cessful ; he horrified, but did not convince, 

The church of St. Croix was arranged for this exhibition, and all 
the room not reserved for the principal actors was occupied x 
numerous crowd. Urbain was brought in heavily ironed and Sur- 
rounded by a strong guard of soldiers. Laubardemont, attired in a 
long red robe, occupied a chair elevated above those of the other 
magistrates. He was a powerful man, a head taller than his col- 
leagues, and seemed to sway their minds with his glance. His face 
was impassible, but his restless piercing eyes allowed nothing to pass 
unnoticed, Around him were gathered Mignon, Barré, Lactance, and 
the other priests, while in front of the judges, arrayed behind six 
Ursuline nuns, appeared a crowd of people, many of them from the 
lower walks of life. These were the witnesses, A strong force of 
soldiers armed with pikes kept back the crowd, which remained 
silent and gloomy. It seemed pervaded by a vague sense of terrer 
which might easily be turned into a feeling of sympathy for the 
accused. Perhaps Laubardemont perceived this, but he was resolved 
to continue to the end. At a signal from him the witnesses wére 
ordered to withdraw, and made their exit through a small door into 
an adjoining room. It was noticed that as the Superior of the 
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Ursulines passed in front of the President she leaned towards him 
and said in a distinct voice, “ You have deceived me, Monsieur.” 
He remained unmoved. 

The reading of the act of accusation and the testimony already 
taken then commenced. The latter was most damning, and a 
shudder of horror ran through the audience as they gazed at the 
sorcerer. On one occasion a slight feeling of sympathy was mani- 
fested, when it was stated that on informing M'lle de Brou, whom it 
was believed Urbain had married, that he was to be burned at the 
stake, she had fallen down dead —a sure proof, remarked Laubarde- 
mont, that she was under the spell of a magician. 

Thus far all had gone well, and in the presence of the superstitious 
crowd which filled the church, Urbain’s few friends wisely kept quiet ; 
but an unexpected scene was about to begin. The officer who was 
reading the evidence had commenced the recital of a letter found 
among Grandier’s papers, addressed to M’lle de Brou, when he was 
interrupted by the opening of the door which led into the room 
where the witnesses had retired. The judges stared and whispered ; 
Laubardemont asked the priests what this meant, but they were as 
surprised as himself. They were not kept long in suspense. Through 
the open door there entered three women in short white robes, reach- 
ing to the knee, barefooted, and each with a rope around her neck 
and a lighted candle in her hand*—the first of them of a remarkably 
fair complexion, made still more brilliant by her large black eyes, 
her eyebrows arched high over a forehead as white as marble, while 
a deep line between showed that she was under great emotion. In 
all her motions, however, she displayed the greatest calmness ; her 
step was slow and measured, and the arm and hand which held the 
candle, and which seemed as if modelled from a Grecian statue, 
were firm and tremorless. 

The whole assembly at once recognised Jeanne de Belfiel, the 
Superior of the Ursulines ; she was followed by the two lay-ststers 
Claire and Agnes. These last were weeping, but her port was assured, 
and her eyes were fixed and tearless. When she reached the centré 
of the hall she sank on her knees, as did also her two companions ; 
then in a Clear, distinct voice she said: “In the name of the Holy 
Trinity, I, Jeanne de Belfiel, daughter of the Baron de Cose — I, un- 
worthy Superior of the Ursuline convent, implore God and man to 
pardon the crime which I have committed in accusing that innocent 
man, Urbain Grandier.” A shudder ran through the crowd, but no 
one spoke ; she went on: “ My possession was false, what I said was 
suggested to me, remorse will kill me.” The seats of the spectators 
rang with shouts, and the crowd surged forward ; the judges rose ; 
the soldiers turned their eyes toward Laubardemont, who shouted in 
a voice of thunder, “Soldiers! do your duty,” and a serried line of 
pikes checked and restrained the unarmed crowd. ‘Then turning to 
the priests, “What think you of this, holy fathers?” asked the 
President, “That the devil is doing his best to save his friend,” 
they replied; and Mignon, stepping forward, held a crucifix toward 
a gp 


* This aa the costume required by the old French law to be worn by impostors and false 
witnesses, when carrying out that part of their sentence which was called the “‘amende honorable.’ 
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Jeanne, exclaiming “Obmutesce, Satanas!” She sprang to her feet ; 
fixing her flashing eyes on the monks, who quailed before her, she 
advanced towards Mignon and cried, “ Silence, impostor! You were 
the devil which possessed me ; you told me Urbain would not be 
tried, that he would only be driven from the city ; to-day my eyes are 
opened, I see his fate, and I wz// speak.” “ Poor child!” said Mignon, 
pityingly, “ the devil leads you astray.” “No! repentance lights my 
path ;” then turning to her companions she said, “Rise and speak. 
Is not Urbain innogent?” “We swear it,” they replied; and Agnes 
turning toward the people,,cried out, “ Save me! they will punish me, 
they will torture me,” and dragging Claire with her, she made her way 
to the crowd, which received them with tenderness, while oaths and 
threats rose from a thousand throats. 

Mignon, however, would not yield the field. Turning to the Presi- 
dent, he exclaimed, “ Behold a clear proof of possession, sent from 
heaven itself. The Lady Superior has never before forgotten the 
modesty of a'woman and the strict rules of her order, and now see 
her half-naked before a crowd of strangers.” “Would that the whole 
universe were here to see me!” cried Jeanne; “I can never be 
humiliated enough on earth, and God himself will repulse me, since 
I have been your accomplice.” Great drops of sweat broke out on 
Laubardemont’s brow. “Silence! niece,” he said, “you know not 
what you say.” “People!” she cried, “ Urbain Grandier is innocent.” 
“Take away this mad-woman,” shouted the President ; but escaping 
from the guards, Jeanne rushed out by the door through which she 
had entered. When the trial was over she was found dead in the 
churchyard ; she had fastened the rope she wore around her neck to 
the limb of a tree and hanged herself. So determined were the 
judges to find Urbain guilty that her conduct was regarded by them 
as the best proof of his crime, for, said they, Jeanne must certainly 
have been possessed with a devil. 

All further attempt to continue Urbain’s trial in public was given 
up, and he was removed to an adjoining room, while the crowd, at 
once sullen and excited, remained in the body of the church. The 
unhappy man was put to the torture, but no confession could be ex- 
torted from him, only a groan, which was heard in the church and 
lashed the crowd to fury. After a short struggle they forced the 
soldiers back and entered the other room, but it was empty ; prisoner, 
torturer, and judges had departed. Laubardemont’s commission, 
upon the evidence before them, promptly found Grandier guilty, and 
sentenced him to be burned at the stake within twenty-four hours. 
It was then late in the afternoon of a long August day, - 

The ensuing night was dark and stormy; rain fell in torrents, 
while the dull sound of distant thunder added to the gloom of the 
scene. The exciting events of the day brought many people out who 
‘would otherwise have remained quiet at home. Urbain’s friends 
were on the watch to aid him if they could. His party had been 
largely increased by the revelations of the Superior, and many sincere 
Catholics were now as convinced of his innocence as were the Hugue- 
nots, who had always denounced the possession as an imposture. 
His enemies, however, were not idle. Detachments of soldiers. con- 
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verged from all points towards the open square in front of the church 
of St. Croix. They barricaded it in on two sides which were more 
exposed to attack, and carefully guarded its whole area. In the 
middle of the open place large beams were piled up in the form of a 
square, the interstices filled with smaller sticks of wood, and the 
whole smeared with pitch. In the centre rose a stout stake with 
chains attached to it. 

While these preparations were making, the crowd of spectators 
gradually increased, and such portions of the square as were not 
occupied by the soldiers were filled with the crowd. Suddenly the 
doors of the church were thrown open, and a long procession, lighted 
by innumerable torches, made its appearance. In the centre was 
Grandier carried by six men, for his legs, broken during the torture, 
and swathed in bloody bandages, were unable to support his weight. 
Being brought to the stake, a lighted candle was put in his hand, and 
he was told to ask pardon of God for his crime. With a voice which 
rang through the square he exclaimed, “ Laubardemont, thou unjust 
judge! thou hast not long to live ; in the name of God, Lactance, I 
summon you to meet me three months hence at the bar of Heaven.” 
“ Silence his blasphemy!” shouted Laubardemont. “ Let him speak !” 
roared the crowd. “I call God to witness,” he continued, “that I 
am not a magician; I know no mysteries other than those of the 
Holy Catholic Church ; God knows I have many sins to answer for, 
but not this one.” “Stop!” again cried Laubardemont, and when 
Urbain was again about to speak he struck him on the mouth. 
« Hardened wretch!” he said, “ return to the devil who sent you ;” 
then turning to the crowd, “ He is in truth a foul sorcerer, for he 
refuses to kiss the crucifix.” At these words a Capuchin monk 
holding a large iron crucifix, which he seemed to handle with care, 
put it to Grandier’s lips. As if to prove the truth of Laubardemont’s 
words he recoiled, and by a desperate exertion knocked it out of the 
monk’s hands. “Sacrilege! sacrilege!” cried the priests. “Cursed 
jugglery!” shouted a powerful voice. He who thus spoke had 
gradually forced his way through the guards till he was near the 
stake ; he had watched the monk’s proceedings with a sharp eye ; 
when the crucifix fell, on the wet surface of the square he had noticed 
a hissing sound; he reached forward to take it, and it burnt his 
hand. Protecting himself with the folds of his cloak he picked up 
the crucifix, crying out, “ People! this iron is heated ;” then turning 
on Laubardemont he exclaimed, “Wretch, carry this mark to your 
grave!” and smote him in the face. The soldiers tried to seize him, 
but he eluded them and escaped into the crowd. 

A tumult now arose and a desperate effort was made to rescue 
Grandier. ‘The soldiers had been instructed to use the butts of their 
pikes, but were soon compelled to resort to the points, and a regular 
street-battle ensued. Meanwhile, under Laubardemont’s directions, 
the last act of the tragedy was hurried on. Grandier was fastened to 
the stake and the torch applied to the pile. The rain descended in 
torrents, and would, perhaps, have prevented the execution of the 
sentence, had not the executioner taken the precaution to envelop 
him in a robe saturated with sulphur, whose blue flames and repulsive 
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odor added to the horror of the scene. By accident or design, the 
slip-noose by which he should have been choked as soon as the fire 
was lighted would not run, being caught by a knot, and he was burned 
alive, ‘his shrieks urging on the maddened people, who fought like 
tigers with their disciplined foes. 

After a half-hour’s desperate struggle the barricades were carried, 
and the soldiers, escorting Laubardemont and the priests, driven 
from the square. But victory came too late. When his friends had 
fought their way to the stake, they only found a mass of cinders and 
a half-burned hand, protected by the heavy manacles which had con- 
fined him ; in its fingers they found a little ivory cross and an image 
of St. Madeleine. ‘This was all there was left of Urbain Grandier. 

Three years later Laubardemont was thrown into the Rhone, while 
within the prophesied three months Lactance died in fearful tor- 
ments. 


FEARS FOR DEMOCRACY. 


fears for Democracy, regarded from the American point of view. By 
Charles Ingersoll. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincett & Co. 1875. 


R. INGERSOLL has conferred a great benefit on the country, 
North and South, by the production of the above work, Fears 

Jor Democracy. ‘The work is candidly, searchingly, and ably written ; 
and if he is wrong in some of his positions or conclusions, and i incon. 
sistent in others, it is only what might be expected of a work covering 
such vast and various topics ; while all its errors are richly redeemed 
by the obyious integrity which pervades his reasoning and the earnest 
patriotism which rules his policy. The whole book we regard as a 
vehement protest against the fearful condition of political affairs in 
the United States, and a strong appeal to the people to rise up and 
refarm them, Every thinking and patriotic man, whether he fully 
agrees with Mr. Ingersoll or not in his estimate of remedies, must 
sympathise with the effort to discover some means of saving the 
country from the misrule which threatens to drown free government 
under the turbid waters of despotism. We review his book under the 
hope that we may be able to throw some light on the high themes he 

discusses, and thus to. promote his patriotic object. 

The very first difficulty which crosses our path is to know what is 
the Democracy Mr. Ingersoll considers. In the preface to the book 
he says: “The word Democracy is used by the author only in its 
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broad sense, not that of party. We are a democracy +a representa- 
tive one.” On reading the book, we think he is right in his assertion 
that he does not use the word Democracy in a party sense, that is as 
appertaining exclusively to the Democratic party ; but we fear that 
he has used it in afar more objectionable, if not more erroneous 
sense, 

He says, in the words we have quoted, “We are a democracy -—a 
representative one.” The book throughout shows what he means 
by the word “We.” He means the people of all the States as one 
people ; and the Government of the United States is the Government 
of this democracy. From innumerable passages in the book we 
quote a few to show what we suppose to be his meaning. He says:— 
“ Governments have a principle of action —a fundamental principle— 
which being violated, all is wrong. We live under a democratic 
government. As the people command, authority was left to them in 
1787. . . . The great step made in 1787 was tentative. A dem- 
ocracy was an experiment.” The experiment of 1787 was the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which in that year was given to the 
world. The whole book is concerning this Constitution, and the 
Government of the United States it established. ‘The abuses, the 
corruptions, the dangers of which it treats, are all of the Govern- 
ment of the United States ; and the democracy which has given it 
its “fundamental principle,” and under which we live, is not the dem- 
ocracy of the several States, amenable to the States, and belonging 
to the States exclusively, but a democracy of the United States, 
forming the Constitution of the United States, and possessing the 
responsibility of. its existence, changes, usurpations, or failures. We 
the more readily infer that these must be the views of Mr. Ingersoll, 
because they are the views which the majority of the Northern people 
have entertained in past times, and which are at the bottom of the 
evils under which the country now labors, and he so forcibly deplores. 
To thrust aside or to destroy the States and the democracy of the 
States, and to substitute therefor a consolidated government in the 
Government of the United States, with a consolidated democracy, 
which should rule the United States by a popular majority, has been 
the policy of the great party of Centralisation from the commence- 
ment of the Government of the United States to this day. «Mr, 
Webster supported this policy when be endeavored to show that the 
words, “ We the people of the United States,” in the preamble to the 
Constitution of the United States, meant not the people of the S/a/es 
united, but the people of the United States generally, without regard 
to the States and independent of the States. The answer to this 
patent sophistry was very easy: rst. That there was no such people 
in existence in the United States when the Constitution was made 
or adopted ; and 2d. That when the preamble and Constitution were 
adopted by the Convention, every State was specified whose people 
ordained and established the Constitution ; but when referred to the 
committee of detail to complete the verbiage and arrangement, it 
was discovered that some of the States enumerated might not adopt 
the Constitution, if it was adopted at all. Hence two alternatives 


were deemed expedient: 1st, That the names of the States should 
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not be enumerated, to prevent a false statement in the preamble. 
2d. That it should be prescribed in the Convention that if only nine 
out of thirteen States should adopt it, it should go into operation. 
Judge Story, finding that Mr. Webster’s effort to get out of the Con- 
stitution the new pretension of a sovereignty in all the people of the 
United States aggregately, turns to the Declaration of Independence 
and the Articles of Confederation, and endeavors to show that ¢hey 
made all the people of the States one people, and thus abolished the 
sovereignty of the States, and set up the sovereignty of all the 
people of all the States aggregately. Mr. Motley, another flourish- 
ing light of consolidation, was quite as dissatisfied with Judge Story’s 
reasoning as Judge Story was with Mr. Webster’s. He tilts him over 
in the following fashion :—“ The Continental Congress, under the 
Articles of Confederation, was a diet of envoys from sovereign 
States. It had no power to act as individuals. It could not com- 
mand the States. It could move only by requisitions and recom- 
mendations. Its functions were absolutely diplomatic, like those of 
the Dutch Republic, like those of the modern German Confeder- 
ation. We were a league of petty sovereignties.” Mr. Motley, there- 
fore, can find nothing in the words of the Constitution of the United 
States, nor in the Declaration of Independence, nor in the Articles 
of Confederation, to support the doctrine of a popular sovereignty in 
all the people of the United States aggregately. What is he to do to 
keep life in this doctrine? He resorts, like all unscrupulous men, to 
assertion. He says:—‘ The Constitution of the United States was 
an organisation enacted by the sovereign people of the whole ter- 
ritory which is usually called States of America. The States were 
distinctly prohibited opposing its decrees, or from exercising any of 
the great functions of sovereignty. The Union alone was supreme, 
anything in the Constitution and laws of the United States to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. ‘The people of the United States is the single 
party by whom alone the instrument és executed. It was ordained and 
established over the States by a power superior to the States, by the 
people of the whole land in their aggregate capacity.” 

Mr. Motley was a writer ot history, and if this exposition of the 
history of the United States is a fair exemplification of his historical 
accuracy, he ought to be classed amongst the clumsiest novelists of 
the day; none of them surpass him in his invention of facts. That 
he knew that they were inventions is clear from the distinct apprehen- 
sion he manifests, in his correction of Judge Story, of the condition 
of things existing in the United States under the Articles of Confed- 
eration, superseded by the Constitution of the United States. The 
people of the United States aggregately had nothing whatever to do 
with the creation of the Constitution or Government of the United 
States ; because no such people existed, and no such people, of 
course, sent a single representative to the Convention of 1787. In 
fact, no representative of the people of any of the States appeared in 
the Convention. The only representatives who appeared there were 
representatives of the separate States, appointed dy the Legisla- 
tures, the governments, of these States; and they voted together, 
one vote for the State they represented, on all questions or proposi- 
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tions brought before the Convention, When, finally, they adopted 
the Constitution in the Convention, it was as co-equal sovereign 
States —each State casting one vote ; and when afterwards the Con- 
stitution was adopted, it was by each State acting separately, in a 
convention composed exclusively of the citizens belonging to each 
State. The Convention of 1787 itself, in submitting the Constitution 
for consideration and adoption by the States, characterise it as “a 
compact between the States.” 

And if we look into the Constitution itself, we will see that this 
must be so. The existence of the Senate, with far greater power in 
the Government of the United States on all matters of legislation 
than the people in the House of Representatives, and with exclusive 
power over treaties with foreign nations, and appointments to office, 
clearly show that the Constitution is far more a Constitution of States 
than of a democracy. But this would not suit such theorists with a 
purpose as Mr. Webster, Judge Story, and Mr. Motley. They aimed 
at the gratification of the greed and predominance of the section to 
which they belonged, through the Government of the United States, 
by their numerical majority in the North. Their theory might be 
shaped as follows : 

rst. ‘The Government of the United States is a democracy, com- 
posed of ail the people of the United States aggregately. 

2d. This democracy is the sovereignty of the United States. 

3d. Therefore, it has a right, by its majority, to make or unmake 
all State Constitutions and laws. 

This is the theory, and it is not difficult to see that it has in no 
small degree influenced the usurpations and tyrannies of the party 
which has ruled the United States for the last fourteen years. 

De Tocqueville and Montalembert are probably the two greatest 
philosophical thinkers and writers on government the present cen- 
tury has produced. In his great work, “ Democracy in America,” De 
Tocqueville examines and exposes democracy in the United States 
with great ability. As he was a foreigner and a mere seeker of truth, 
he could not be otherwise than impartial. The democracy he discov- 
ered in the United States was in the States. He found none in the 
people of the United/ States aggregately. He took the New England 
States for his analysis of the democracy of America. It constitutes 
a pyramid of rule, the foundation of*which is the commune, or people. 
The States are divided into political districts: jirs¢, the commune to 
which all are ultimately responsible ; second, the townships ; third, the 
counties ; fourth, the State. The vigor of the system is in the organ- 
isation nearest to the people —the townships. Mr. Jefferson said of 
it, in the times of the embargo, “I felt the foundations of the Gov- 
ernment shake under my feet by the New England townships.” The 
whole organisation, by dividing political power and bringing it down 
to every man in the townships, and then extending it upwards to 
Jarger masses of men consecutively, made every man a participant in 
public affairs and a conscious actor in the government of the State. 
"At each successive stage of amplification official consequence and 
emolument increased. Here is the democracy of America, as De 
Tocqueville found it to be. The Government of the United States 
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was not the fruit of general, confused democracy of the United 
States. It was a compact of this democracy, organised into sover- 
eign States, and made between these States, whereby certain of their 
general interests were entrusted to a general agency — the Govern- 
ment of the United States — with certain general powers granted to 
support and carry out the prescribed objects of the agency. The 
democracy of the United States is, therefore, the democracy of the 
States united. But let De Tocqueville speak for himself. He says: 

“The sovereignty of the Union is an abstract entity, which only 
connects itself to a limited number of exterior objects. The sover- 
eignty of the States is a manifest proposition ; it is easily understood ; 
it is in constant action: the one is new, the other is born with the 
people themselves. 

“The sovereignty of the Union is a work of art: the sovereignty of 
the States is natural —it exists of itself, without effort, even like the 
authority of the father over his child. 

“The sovereignty of the Union only affects men through a few 
grand interests ; it represents one’s own country, but distant; it is a 
vague and indefinite sentiment. The sovereignty of the States en- 
velops each citizen, as it were, and each day takes possession of every 
part of him. It is that sovereignty which assumes to guarantee his 
property, his liberty, his life ; it exerts incessantly an active influence 
over his prosperity or his poverty. The sovereignty of the States 
rests upon tradition, upon customs, local prejudices, provincial and 
family egotism—in a word, upon all those things which make pa- 
triotism so powerful in the heart of man. How can we doubt its 
advantages ? ” 

It is clear from the above extract that De Tocqueville’s views of 
the Constitution and Government of the United States are not now 
in operation. Was he wrong in his conceptions? or are the present 
rulers of the United States wrong in their enforcement? Mr. Inger- 
soll answers: “The negligence of the Democracy has produced what 
Franklin looked for first (a monarchy), and now we have a govern- 
ment without responsibility.” He has a whole section headed 
“Apathy of the People.” : 

For one who discourses so vividly and confidently of the high 
fatality of democracy, and of its infallible discernments and instincts, 
this is rather a queer confession. He says further: “Our Govern- 
ment [United States Government] is loose because its public opinion 
is base. It is that of some venal combination, which gave it power, 
and to which and not to the people it answers. The Government is 
unlike. the people, because it is neither chosen by the people nor 
answers to them. If the people cannot think for themselves, demo- 
cracy is a false system. If that popular judgment which is the surest 
is inaccessible, or being accessible is unmanageable, there is an end 
of democracy.” 

From these extracts it is obvious that Mr. Ingersoll deems the 
present Government of the United States to be a miserably sleepy 
concern, or a downright despotism. No better definition can be 
given of a despotism, no matter what its form, than that he applies to 
the Government of the United States—‘a Government without 
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responsibility.” The only cause he assigns for this change from a 
free government in the Government of the United States is, “ the 
apathy of the people,” the “negligence of the democracy.” 

Now we frankly acknowledge that we doubt the existence of this 
apathy, the “negligence” in the people of the North, as a mere matter 
of passivity. To us it appears that this apathy and negligence is 
only the usual effect in the failure of all free governments, from the 
decline of virtue, and depravity in the people. Never since the 
existence of the Government of the United States have the people of 
the North displayed more activity and energy in their attention to 
public affairs than within the last twenty-five years. A glance at the 
great measures which have shaken the Government of the United 
States, and we fear have broken it down beyond recovery, shows, we 
think, this. Tariff, hard or paper money, taxes, California, Blue 
Lights in Congress, John Brown, Lincoln’s election, Secession, 
Sumter, war, half-a-million of men slain, four millions of negroes 
emancipated, Reconstruction, Grantism, have kept the people of the 
United States in a perpetual state of compulsory interest in the 
political affairs of the United States. Mr. Ingersoll, we presume, 
was too young to participate in all the agitations which these measures 
produced ; but one who was in them all can assure him, that in the 
South at least the Northern democracy by no means appeared to be 
sunk into amiable passivity or smiling indifference. But admit that 
this was the case: what does it prove? In allowing themselves to be 
set aside by “venal combinations,” and stripped of the responsibility 
due to them, and the power entrusted to them by the Constitution, 
have they shown that they are a very free and enlightened people? 
We fear not; we think not. Apathy or negligence in a free people 
with respect to their rights and their government, is the usual result 
of depravity. Not to appreciate virtue is to abandon it. Not to 
guard and protect our liberties is to betray them. ‘The instincts of 
manhood, the aspirations of freedom, the admonitions of duty to our- 
selves and our country, command attention and vigilance for their 
free scope and energy ; and when they fail, it must be because man- 
hood, freedom, and duty are cast away and gone. The people have 
become depraved, ahd have made themselves willing coadjutors for 
the overthrow of the Constitution and the government it establishes, 
and the erection in their stead of a corrupt and flagitious money 
oligarchy. If this is not so it ought to be satisfactorily exposed, in 
order that good men’s minds might be at rest. Mr. Ingersoll’s mind 
is not at rest, and his book tends to increase other men’s fears in the 
expression of his own. But if this is a sad reality, the Northern 
people will find that in pulling down ruin over the South, they have 
shattered by its shocks their whole fabric of liberty, peace, and per- 
manent prosperity. ‘The end is not yet — hardly begun. 

If our views are true, they present a strong commentary on human 
faith and wisdom. An issue never contemplated by the founders of 
the Government of the United States — on the contrary, most carefully 
provided against in the Constitution itself — by being worked into the 
very basis of its structure, rises up and destroys it in the face of the 
most striking success.’ It is forced into being to destroy the South 
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only, which led this success ; but fourteen short years have shown 
that the contagion it spread throughout the body-politic of the North, 
has so depraved the people as to render it a most doubtful question 
whether they are any longer capable of administering a free govern- 
ment. Such a doubt is very nearly the reality ; for liberty tainted is 
usually liberty lost, and history tells of no redemption from political 
slavery when assumed by a people once free. Indeed, the consolida- 
tion into a despotism of a free government implies necessarily the 
will of the people supporting it ; and the consolidation of the Govern- 
ment of the United States has been the fixed policy of the majority 
of the Northern people since the foundation of the Government. To 
obtain it, and to satiate their greed and sectional ambition by its 
instrumentality, they have drowned the Constitution in blood, and 
have opened a black, yawning gulf of hate, where the negro surges up 
incessantly, which centuries of good offices may be required to fill. 
Can a policy so long sought after, and won by such efforts and 
sacrifices, be reversed and overthrown ?. Men will hope, and they 
ought to hope, when the evil, if it shall prevail, will be the mighty 
calamity of the last two centuries. Republican free government lost 
in the United States, is a loss to the world. The sun of civilisation 
and liberty will be commanded to stand still. ‘Sun, stand thou still 
upon Gibeon ; and thou, moon, in the valley of Ajalon.” 

To know whether the calamity of the downfall of republican free 
government in the United States shall prevail, we must resort to some 
of the causes which have produced the present state of affairs. We 
will consider at some little length the two greatest causes which, 
according to our conceptions, have put aside the Constitution of the 
United States. They are: 

1st. Usurpation zthout the Constitution of the United States — 
the Caucus system ; and 2d. Usurpation w7thin the Constitution, by 
Congressional action. 

Tue Caucus SysTEM OF THE UNITED Srarzs found its precedent in 
the Jacobin clubs of Paris during the revolution of 1793-4. It was an 
expedient to consolidate the whole power of the Jacobin party by 
crushing all dissent within it, and thus enabling a few men in the 
party, by commanding a majority within it, to command the whole, 
and thus to rule France. It is now well understood that those who 
ruled the party with such cruel and despotic sway, and deluged France 
in blood, were a most insignificant minority, not only in the French 
convention, but in the Jacobin party itself. The organisation of all 
caucuses arises from the very natural and commendable practice of 
consultation. Where men have common interests and responsibilities, 
it may be their duty to consult together. The next step is very easy, 
they act together ; but this action is vicious whenever it usurps or 
transgresses the limitations of the authority by which they act. The 
caucus system has destro yed, first, the methed of electing the President 
and Vice-President of the United States ; and secondly, the method 
of legislation prescribed in the Constitution of the United States. 
Let us consider its operation consecutively in both forms of its usurpa- 
tion. 

1st. As to the election og the President and Vice-President of the 
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United States. The greatest difficulty was experienced in the con- 
vention which framed the Constitution in devising a satisfactory 
method of electing the President and Vice-President of the United 
States. Three times the convention voted to give the election to the 
“National Legislature” and withdrew it. Finally, at the suggestion 
of Luther Martin, the present system was adopted, which appears in 
the Constitution as follows: “Each State shall appoint, in such 
manner as the Legislature thereof may direct, a number of Electors, 
equal to the whole number of Senators and Representatives to which 
the State may be entitled in Congress. The Electors shall meet in 
their respective States, and vote by ballot for two persons. The person 
having the greatest number of votes shall be the President ; and after 
the choice of the President, the person having the greatest number of 
votes shall be Vice-President.” 

At first, the construction of the clause of the Constitution was that 
the Legislatures of the States shall “appoint” the electors. The 
first Presidents were elected in this way ; but by degrees the Legisla- 
tures of the States passed laws divesting themselves of this power 
and vesting it in the people of the States. Here was the first inno- 
vation. Each State “shall appoint” the electors in such manner as 
the Legislature shall direct. If the Constitution meant that the State 
should elect by the people, it would have said so. But the words 
are that each State shal/ appoint. To appoint is not to elect. Re- 
sponsibility to the Legislature was contemplated. It was to direct 
the manner of election ; and whether this manner was fairly carried 
out or not, it was to be within the competency of the Legislature to 
judge. Instead of this, the electors became their own judges, and 
responsible to no authority within the State for the manner of execu- 
ting their duties. They cast their votes under an election by the 
people, and were responsible to Congress only. South Carolina 
alone, we believe, of all the States, while she was a State in the 
Union, adhered to the original construction of the institution, and 
appointed the presidential electors by her Legislature. 

But whether this innovation was justifiable or not, one thing is 
clear, the grand object of the whole clause in the Constitution pre- 
scribing the presidential election was to obtain from each State an 
independent, self-consulting selection and election of a President and 
Vice-President of the United States. This is to be inferred not only 
from the fact that all agencies under a constitution must be independ- 
ent in the discharge of the duties prescribed, to be responsible, but 
from the additional stipulations in the Constitution itself, providing 
for a failure to elect by the electoral colleges: “If there be more 
than one who have not a majority, and have an equal number of 
votes, then the House of Representatives shall immediately choose 
by ballot one of them for President ; and if no person have a majority, 
then, from the five highest on the list, the said House shall in like 
manner choose the President. But in choosing the President the 
votes shall be taken by States, the Representatives from each State 
having ome vote.” 

If we advert to the state of things in the Convention, it cannot be 
difficult to understand these provisions. The great obstacle to an 
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agreement in the election of the President was the antagonism which 
existed between the larger and the smaller States. The smaller 
States insisted that, as all the States were equal as sovereigns, each 
of them should have equal power in electing the Executive. The 
larger States objected to this, on the ground of their numerical supe- 
riority. After a long struggle, the matter was compromised by the pro- 
visions in the Constitution by which the larger States would have a 
preponderance on account of their numbers in the electoral colleges ; 
but if they failed to elect the President, the election should be cast 
into the House of Representatives, where the smaller States should 
have equal power with the larger States, on account of their sover- 
eignty, in making the President. The Southern States reasoned 
rightly when they supposed that in the electoral colleges, the States 
acting independently of each other, there would be many failures to 
elect, and then the power of the smaller States would be equal to 
that of the large States in making the President. This compromise 
in the Constitution is completely annihilated. The larger States got 
up the Congressional caucus at Washington to annihilate it. Virginia 
was the largest and most influential State then in the Union, and in 
possession of the Presidency. That she should desire the continued 
distinction and power the possession of the Presidency gave her, was 
very natural, and her statesmen had shown that where Virginia was 
concerned their scruples were not insuperable. At the commence- 
ment of the Government the first usurpation on the Constitution was 
accomplished by the combined efforts of Thomas Jefferson and Alex- 
ander Hamilton. The assumption of the debts of the States by the 
United States had not a shadow of authority from the Constitution to 
justify it. It had been repeatedly defeated in the House of Repre- 
sentatives; at length, lacking but two votes to be successful, when 
Hamilton proposed to Mr. Jefferson that if he would get these two 
votes from the Virginia delegation, he would get a sufficient number 
of votes from the creditor States to locate the capital, then under con- 
sideration in Congress, in Virginia. Jefferson agreed to the bargain ; 
and he got Messrs. Lee and White, two of the Virginia delegates, to 
vote for the assumption of the debts of the States; and Hamilton 
got the number of votes necessary from the creditor States to locate 
the capital in Virginia. 

Now, to perpetuate a succession of Presidents from Virginia was a 
temptation hardly inferior to the location of the capital of the United 
States on her soil. The heavy Democratic majority in Congress at 
Washington, with the authority and. popularity of the Government to 
support it, rendered it very easy to organise a caucus of the Demo- 
cratic members to nominate an illustrious Virginian for the Presi- 
dency, and thus consolidate the vote of the Democratic party in the 
election, and defeat the chance of failure in the electoral colleges to 
elect a President. The smaller States would be baffled from having 
an equal power with the larger in making the President, and the larger 
States triumph in their numerical majority. But by this extrinsic in- 
tervention in the election of the President, independent action in the 
electoral colleges was destroyed. Not the wisest, best, and ablest 
man was voted for as President, but the caucus nominee of the party 
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at Washington. That proposition, repeatedly defeated in the con- 
vention which made the Constitution, that the members of Congress 
should make the President, was practically carried into effect, for the 
very purpose of defeating the provision of the Constitution in favor 
of the smaller States. 
Vet we hesitate not to say, that if there is to be any caucus inter- 
vention im the election of the President of the United States, the 
i caucus is the least noxious. The members of Congress 
are select men. They are all of them responsible to the States and 
to the people of the States for any political action affecting their 
affairs. They also represent fairly the strength of the party whose 
candidate they nominate. States where the party is in a hopeless 
minority, and therefore powerless to cast a vote for their candidate, 
do not come into the caucus and outvote the States which carry the 
power to elect. Still less can States who have sent no representative 
to the caucus have their whole power wielded in the caucus by self- 


should be sacredly observed. The oath required in the Constitution 
“to preserve, protect, and defend” it is no meaningless appeal to 
God, and every sentiment of high honor and integrity must be op- 
posed to all trickery, intentional neglect, or usurpation which alters, 
or abolishes any of its provisions. The caucus system 
especially is inconsistent with the principles of free government. 
That form of government requires publicity: the caucus is secret in 
its operations. The counsels and combinations which govern it are 
busy im darkness. Free government requires responsibility to the 
ity to the people is annihilated in a mass of irre- 
sponsible actors who come together by no legitimate authority, and 
disperse to meet no accountability. Personal responsibility is the 
life-blood of free government. What men do in crowds, is done by 
nobody ; but the pegple must have for their service and protection, if 
they are to be free, the conscience, the character, and fidelity of the 
individual Merge these attributes in the darkness of caucuses, and 
the knave is as reliable as the honest man. Accept their rule, and 
the are slaves. 

Madison, Mr. Monroe, and Mr. Crawford were made Con- 
for the Presidency by Congressional caucuses. 
The failure of Mr. Crawford to be elected President broke down the 

2ssit caucus system. General Jackson, like General Wash- 
ington, Mr. Jefferson, and Mr. Adams, was elected without any 
caucus nomination. This was impossible with Martin Van Buren, his 
Secretary of State. He was a base sycophant and malignant—a 
sycophant to General Jackson, whose imperious will brooked no in- 
dependence ; and a malignant to his party, which he defeated be- 
pre after making him twice its candidate for the Presidency, it de- 

todo so for the third time. In rebellion to his own form of nom- 
ination, he got up the Free Soil party, to carry New York by a coalition 
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with the Abolitionists against the nominee of the Democratic party. 
He succeeded, and the neutralised vote of New York brought the 
Whig party into power. The mischief the defeat of the Democratic 
party at that time produced, with the agitations then shaking the 
Union, it is impossible to exaggerate. It was a stride forward to 
revolution. With General Jackson to support his scheme for getting 
the nomination for the Presidency, the result was not difficult to at- 
tain. It was easy to transfer the old party machinery in New York 
which he had been working all his life, to control the politics of the 
United States, in the shape of a grand caucus of the people of the 
United States in a national convention. His nomination in such a 
convention was a foregone conclusion. The convention was com- 
posed, with some adroit and able party-leaders, of voluntary and self- 
appointed attendants, office-holders and office-seekers, political ad- 
venturers, party-hacks and would be party-hacks, the vain, the 
restless, and the idle—sharks and poisonous blubbers cast up by 
the tempest and floating on this wide sea of politics —all seeking to 
tule the people by thrusting them aside and assuming their power. 
The people stood passively by and let the corrupt game goon. Its 
very first nominations showed the nature of the convention. Mr. 
Van Buren, of course, got the nomination for the Presidency, but the 
nomination for the Vice-Presidency was not so easy. The conven- 
tion beforehand understood that it assembled to make him President, 
but not Col. Johnson, of Kentucky, the Vice-President of the United 
States. He was a man of meagre intelligence, without the purest 
habits, and, as a statesman, below even mediocrity. The convention 
as constituted preferred Mr. Reeves, of Virginia, a Christian gentle- 
man and an able statesman, for the Vice-Presidency. His election 
seemed to be certain. But those opposed to him went out into the 
streets of Baltimore and found a man, we believe, named Reecker, 
from Tennessee, who had come to Baltimore upon some matters of 
business. ‘Tennessee had sent no representative to the convention, 
and they persuaded this man to go into the convention and cast the 
vote of Tennessee for Col. Johnson. It was done, and Messrs. Van 
Buren and Johnson became the nominees of the Democratic party 
for President and Vice-President of the United States, and were 
elected at the ensuing election. 

Now, here is a fair statement, we believe, of the facts as we learned 
them at the time ; and what do they show? Why, that the selection 
of these men to the Presidency and Vice-Presidency of the United 
States was made, not by the people, but by an unscrupulous, volun- 
tary, and irresponsible agency, unknown to the Constitution. The 
Constitution speaks of the Presidential election as a “choice ”— 
“they shall choose the President.” By the action of the National 
Convention, did the electors in the electoral colleges make any choice 
at all? Was not that done for them by the National Convention? 
and did they do anything more than record the choice of the National 
Convention, and send it up sealed to the House of Representatives 
in Congress, to be broken open and declared? The value, the im- 
portance of all elections in a free government consists chiefly in the 
choice or selections of the candidates. If the candidate is unfit or 
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unworthy, his election may be a curse instead of a benefit, as was 
proved in the case of Mr, Van Buren ; but if he is fit and worthy, 
then, and then only, the purpose of the election is fulfilled. The 
theory of all popular free government is, that the people exercising 
their judgment, choose the men who are to administer their govern- 
ment. This is their right, which they alone are competent to exercise, 
and can best exercise. To defeat the exercise of this right of the 
people, and to substitute another expedient for the selection of their 
officers, is not only a violation of their Constitution, but usurpation 
and treachery to the people themselves. It is true that they, by their 
power, may neutralise the usurpation and defeat the treachery. But 
the people are scattered and disorganised ; the forms of their Consti- 
tution are complied with, and they are told that as there is no other 
nomination, if they do not support the nomination made for them 
they will scatter their power, and leave the power of ruling themselves 
in the hands of those opposed to their views. For such reasons, by 
no means sufficient, the people acquiesced and submitted to have 
their Constitution practically annihilated in the selection of their 
chief magistrate. The last nomination of a National Convention 
(Lincoln and Grant), like the first nomination (Mr. Van Buren) ap- 
pears to us to prove the total unfitness of National Conventions to 
make our Presidents. 

Mr. Ingersoll says in his book :—“ Let us amend ourselves, not the 
Constitution. It ought to reconcile us, if not to patience, to delibera- 
tion, that since the Federal Government has been in action, not one 
scheme has ever been produced for modifying the executive power or 
the mode of electing, except that which proposes what is hardly a change, 
the direct vote of the people instead of the electoral colleges, which 
‘has sufficient merit to aftract attention.” If there is any truth in the 
views we have presented, “the mode of electing the executive power” 
prescribed in the Constitution no longer exists; it is not a thing to 
be appreciated or continued. It is dead. The compromise it con- 
tains in favor of the smaller States is entirely set aside and abolished. 
The independent choice or selection of each State of the chief mag- 
istrates, by the electoral colleges, is equally set aside and abolished. 
The whole Constitution with respect to the Presidential election is 
thus annihilated, and in substitution therefor we have the nomination 
of candidates for the executive power by a caucus, which the electoral 
colleges record, and the votes of the people ratifying or registering 
it, This is all. If “no scheme” has been proposed to change the 
mode of electing the executive power, it is not because the Constitu- 
tion is so wise and good that it need not be altered, but because it 
has been set aside by the most satisfactory usurpations. The satis- 
faction, if it exists, must be with the usurpations. 

But that there has been and is great dissatisfaction with the present 
mode of electing the President and Vice-President of the United 
States, we think is beyond a doubt. The instrumentality of the caucus, 
by which the whole vote of his party may be commanded and ob- 
tained to support the nomination of President Grant for a third term, 
and by which imperialism may be inaugurated in the United States, 
does produce no little alarm throughout the country. If the caucus 
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system did not prevail in the selection of the Executive, and the 
electoral colleges were not small gangs of registers, but independent 
political bodies of the States, in each State separately and in- 
dependently to make their selection — there would not be the slightest 
ground for apprehension that we might have an Emperor put over us, 
Even his one hundred thousand office-holders, scattered throughout 
the land, and the Democratic party subservient to his control, he 
would not dream of being a candidate for a third term. But with 
the caucus system in Washington and throughout the United States, 
the party may be terrified or bribed into a subserviency to his will by 
the aid of the money power. But with the electoral colleges fairly 
doing their duty independent of caucuses ; and unknown men spring- 
ing up for the occasion in the States responsible to a constituency in 
each State, who are beyond the bribery or the influence of the 
Federal Government, the free institutions of the country would be 
safe in the Presidential elections, and no’*tyrant would dare lift his 
head for the crown of imperialism. 

Recognising no defect in the Constitution, therefore, Mr. Ingersoll 
appears to have no remedy for the election of the chief magistrate of 
the United States, under the caucus system which now prevails. He 
says: “Since the Federal Government has been in action, not one 
scheme has ever been produced for modifying the executive power, or 
the mode of electing the President.” With great deference to Mr. 
Ingersoll, if he considers the Southern people as a part of the people 
of the United States under the Federal Government, we submit that 
he is mistaken. He cannot have forgotten that not long since some 
thirteen or fourteen States in the South set up a government of their 
own, and adopted the Constitution of the United States, with certain 
modifications, as their Constitution. They were not satisfied with the 
election of the President as prescribed in that Constitution, with the 
expletive added to it of caucus intervention and dictation. They 
therefore inserted two modifications in their Constitution. The first is 
in the following words: “The executive power shall be vested in a 
President of the Confederate States of America. He and the Vic& 
President shall hold their offices for the term of six years; but the 
President shall not be re-eligible.” Re-eligibility is the door to im» 
perialism. It is what may be worse — it is the highway which leads 
to one-half of the political corruptions in the United States. The 
President is tempted to use his power and patronage to continue hin» 
self in place, with an army of office-holders and aspirants at his 
heels cheering him on. ‘They constitute his venal janissaries, to 
fight with disciplined ranks for his re-election to the Presidency. 
But when his re-election is an impossibility, and the man to succeed 
him in office is unknown, the office-holder must confine his energies 
to the discharge of the duties of his office; and the President will 
appoint to office, not personal partisans to administer to his ambition, 
but capable agents to serve the country. 

The other alteration in the Constitution of the Confederate States 
strikes at the removal from office of competent officers merely on 
account of their party affinities. It is a terrible exhibition of free 
popular government to have every four years a hundred thousand 
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men, carrying with them their families and friends, striving by their 
political action to hold their places, and two hundred thousand men 
more striving to eject them and obtain their offices. And as the 
Government enlarges in its operations, this evil must proportionally 
increase. This cause of venality, selfishness, and misrule is alone 
sufficient to wreck a free government, which must rest on the virtue 
of the people. All offices belong to the people. They are made by 
them to carry on their government ; and the interests of all, not a 
part, of the people require that as long as those who fill them are 
faithful to their trusts, the object of their appointment is fulfilled and 
they should be retained in office. To avoid the abuse of using their 
official power for party-purposes, in England all the subordinate 
office-holders of the Government are retained in office under all 
changes of the administration; but there they must forbear to 
vote. They must not be party-partisans. But in the United States, 
from the President down to the most insignificant door-keeper or 
tide-waiter, all the officers of the Government hold their offices as 
party-partisans. To make the officers of the Government hold their 
offices by the tenure of merit, and not at the volition of party, the 
Confederate States Constitution prescribes that “the principal officers 
in each of the executive departments, and all persons connected with 
the diplomatic service, may be removed from office at the pleasure of the 
President. All other civil officers of the executive department may be 
removed at anytime by the President or other appointing power, 
when their services are unnecessary, or for dishonesty, incapacity, in- 
efficiency, misconduct, or neglect of duty ; and when so removed, the 
removal shall be reported to the Senate, together with the reasons 
therefor.” Here is an enumeration of the causes for which only 
officers may be removed from office. To accomplish a removal, the 
President must prove to the Senate that one or other of these 
causes justifies the removal. ‘The Senate is made the judge of these 
causes ; and as no other incumbent can be placed in office without 
their “advice and consent,” there is an effectual bar to removals on 
account of mere party considerations. With these two provisions in 
the Constitution of the Confederate States, incorporated into the Con- 
stitution of the United States, even national conventions might be 
comparatively harmless. Their great objects being taken away (party 
appropriation of the offices under the United States Government), 
and the abuse of the patronage in the hands of the President to con- 
tinue himself in power by re-election, the corruption which now taints 
the Government and threatens to destroy it, as a free government, 
might disappear. It is a remarkable fact that for national conven- 
tions, and the principle that “to the victors belong the spoils of 
office ” (first declared by Governor Marcy in the Senate of the Unitad 
States), we are indebted to New York. 

We come now to the second impingement of the caucus system upon 
the Constitution of the United States, in its control of the legislation 
of Congress. No government in the world has provided such pre- 
cautions to obtain well-considered and just laws as the Government 
of the United States. To pass a measure into a law, it must jirs¢ 
pass the House of Representatives, where the people of the United 
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States are represented ; second, it must pass the Senate, where the 
States, each having equal power, are represented ; and lastly, it must 
have the assent of the President, who represents both the people of the 
States and the States in his election and office. All of these different 
powers for legislation are each independent of each other in their or- 
ganisation, and are intended to exercise each of them, in making of the 
laws of the United States, an independent judgment as to the merits 
and wisdom of all laws laid before them. ‘Thus the assent of the 
people in the House of Representatives, the assent of the States in 
the Senate, and the assent of the people and States combined in 
the President, all are necessary for the passage of a law. The pre- 
cautions do not end here, to obtain good legislation. When a measure is 
proposed in the House or the Senate, it must be referred, for consider- 
ation, to a committee of members to examine ; and when it comes be- 
fore either House, it must be in the shape of a bill, which shall be 
read three different times on different days. 

Now, turn to the Congress of the United States as it now exists 
under caucus rule. A majority of the ruling party in the Congress 
wish a certain measure to be passed into a law. ‘This majority can- 
not pass it, because the minority of their party opposed to it, with the 
opposite party combined, make a majority in the Congress opposed 
to it. They may have in its favor but a little more than a third of 
the members of Congress, yet they will pass it. They call a caucus 
of both branches of Congress. In this caucus a Senator has no more 
power than a member of the House. Whilst in the Senate, in legit- 
imate legislation, Rhode Island or Delaware, as-+a State, has equal 
power with New York or Pennsylvania ; in the caucus, Rhode Island 
and Delaware will have each for their Senators two votes, and New 
York thirty-six, and Pennsylvania twenty-eight on account of their 
members in the House. ‘The States, in fact, are stripped of their 
equal power of legislation, and submit to the will of numbers in the 
House. The measure passes the caucus, and as all the members 
in the caucus are bound to carry it out in their respective bodies, the 
decrees of the majority of the caucus, for form sake merely, the bill 
containing it is introduced into Congress, and as a matter of course 
passes into a law. Debate is only a by-play of dialectics. It would 
have been just as well if the chairman who reported the bill had 
simply handed it to the Clerk of the House to be engrossed and 
recorded. A striking exemplification of the truth of this statement 
took place at the close of the last Congress. President Grant found 
that his usurpations and tyranny in the South had worked up the 
Northern people to fears for themselves. He desired the Congress 
to assume the responsibility for his illegal and oppressive administra- 
tion of the Government, and he proposed that they should grant him 
the powers which he had used, and thus virtually endorse their use. 
This measure (the Force Bill) was violently opposed by a large. 
number of his party. Its whole drift and purpose was unconstitu- 
tional. He called into being a Congressional caucus, and had the 
bill passed in caucus, and of course passed in Congress. At the 
head of a decided minority in Congress of desperate partisans, he 
commanded the whole legislative power of the United States. How 
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vain was all its cunning partition of powers to protect the Constitu- ? 
tion from usurpation, and the people from the most cruel waste and 
despotism ! 

Under such a government great men will not rise — good men can 
hardly exist. Mr. Ingersoll observes in his book, with great truth, 
“that in the Revolution of 1776 a country of some three millions of 
people produced illustrious men, and in that of 1860 the same 
country, ten times as prosperous, did not produce one, No merit ap- 
peared that was not military.” Mr. Ingersoll might have gone 
further and referred to the short war of 1812. What a brilliant 
galaxy of great men then sprang up to meet the emergency! Webster, 
Clay, Calhoun, Randolph, Jackson, the younger Adams, Lowndes, 
were not inferior to the great men of 1776 (always excepting General 
Washington), taking into the estimate the short period for which the 
call for greatness lasted. Why in 1776 and in 1812 did great men 
arise, and none in 1860? Cicero says that “there never was a great 
man unless through divine inspiration.” Divine inspiration can only 
accompany men actuated by just or holy motives. Another worthy 
to cast his thoughts by the side of Cicero says, he alone can bea 
great man, and deserves to be remembered in the future, who foresees 
the future, or has shown himself to be superior to the particular and 
predominant error of the times in which he lives. It is charity to 
say that the statesmen of the North blundered into the bloody war- 
fare and vast corruption which have followed their aggressions on 
the South; but whether they foresaw these consequences or not, 
how could great then arise from a contest for mere sectional wealth 
and power, which was the prevailing error of the times under the 
consolidation policy which governed the North? They said that they 
made the war to preserve the Union, but their subsequent conduct 
showed that this was a mere pretence. The Union of the Constitution 
was the very thing which instigated their aggressions to overthrow it, 
and to make out of it another Union better suited to their purposes 
of sectional rule and robbery. It was impossible from the very nature 
of things that in such a contest for such objects great men could 
arise. Essentially low and debasing in all its moral excitements, it 
could only engender tyrants and robbers. Force, fraud and wrong- 
doing cannot create greatness among men, unless morals are cast out 
as an element of their being. 

But laying aside such views, which we presume will not be accepted 
as true by the people of the North, we turn to another cause which 
appears to us fully to account for the entire absence of great states- 
men at the North during and since the late war — the caucus system 
of governing, universally predominant at the North. It is not the 
rule of the country, but of a party of the country, which is often a 
most insignificant and depraved part of a country. A great man is. 


generally the creature of circumstances. If we take from him all that 
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he owes to opportunity and all that he owes to chance, all that he has 
gained by the wisdom of his friends and the folly of his enemies, the 
vigor of his powers may be a secondary element of his success to 
greatness, But there is aminfluence stronger than all these which 
creates great men in a free country — an enlightened public opinion. 
2X : * , 
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Where there is a high and enlightened public opinion in a country, 
and greatness in character or services are appreciated, admired, and 
rewarded, greatness will come forth. The child, the boy, the man, 
reared and living in an atmosphere of appreciation, who feels and 
knows that virtue exalts, and ability is cherished, and devotion loved, 
and honor beckons on and bids aspire, will task his intellect and 
train his morals to their uttermost to bring forth all their power 
and excellency to crown the man with greatness. But when money, 
not worth or character, is appreciated, and distinction is won by cun- 
ning and trickery ; and honor, by venality ; and falsehood and fraud 
bring no disgrace ; and corruption chokes the highways which lead 
to eminence and power, greatness cannot grow. It looks on, and 
turns away in scorn, and lets its high aspirations wither away and die 
in neglect or rust in inactivity. Then comes the reign of medio- 
crity, under the powerful development of “the lusts of the eye, the 
lusts of the flesh, and the pride of life.” Intellect is dwarfed, be- 
cause there are no sufficient motives to stimulate it ; morals are low, 
because useless, or a snare to those who possess them, in contact with 
lying selfishness and unscrupulous, successful depravity. Usurpations 
sweep the fundamental laws of a country away; and the caucus be- 
comes the natural instrument of rule where little men predominate, 
and the country moves downward to despotism. The Games of 
Greece made Homer and Miltiades great ; and the Senate of Rome 
conquered the world. 

We come now to the second branch of our inquiry into the laws of 
our political condition —“ Usurpations wzthim the Constitution by 
‘Congressional action.” 

It may appear now to us that the cause of the usurpations upon 
the Constitution by Congress was in the words of the Constitution 
itself, It is not sufficiently clear. By other words the constructions 
which have been put upon the Constitution might have been pre- 
vented. We think that this is an error. The Constitution may re- 
quire to be amended ;' but as it is, it is quite sufficiently plain to be 
understood, if that greatest element of all sound logic is not absent — 
conscientiousness. Words-are so subtle in their meaning that it is im- 
possible to use any language which is not capable of perversion by 
construction. The money-power in every free country must be potent 
for good or evil. When confined to its legitimate purposes — private 
means for private ends —its influence can hardly be appreciated too 
highly. It promotes enterprise, stimulates industry, advances im- 
provement, and refines civilisation itself; and often, by a noble 
charity, as seen in Mr. Peabody, blesses two continents by its benefi- 
cence. But when it.enters into the affairs of government, and seeks 
to control them, its influence is all mischievous. The money-power 
lives in an atmosphere of money-making ; and to use the Government 
for private or corporate money-making purposes is in the line of all 
the habits, thoughts, and morals which govern it. Political principles 
it cannot appreciate (for these are abstractions), especially if they 
conflict with its grand passion for money. And hence it is usually 
impatient and unscrupulous as to constitutional limitations, and leans 
‘to force and despotism rather than to thé abstinence which liberty 
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and justice require. It is the political merchant whom Burke de- 
scribes when he says, “his ledger is his Bible ; his counter his altar ; 
and gold is his God.” 

From the commencement of the Government of the United States 
the money-power of the North controlled the North in its politics 
towards the Union, and hovered over the Government like a vulture 
seeking its prey. Its first scheme for money-getting was the assump- 
tion of the debts of the States by the Government of.the United 
States, threatening to go out of the Union if this was not accom- 
plished. The next was for pensions. At the opening of the Revo- 
lutionary war some of the Northern States had every man in their 
States enrolled, and when they got the pension law passed, they took 
this roll and got every man it contained entered as a soldier entitled, 
by military service, to a pension. Thus the whole adult male popu- 
lation of these States was billetted on the United States as pensioners 
of its bounty. The next was for a United States bank, by the Gen- 
eral Government. The credit of the Government of the United 
States, when appropriated, would aid its money operations and money 
accumulations. The acquisition of Louisiana was opposed, and dis- 
union threatened, because admitting agricultural States into the 
Union would weaken its relative power and policy. The embargo 
was opposed because it hindered its money-making. The war of 1812 
was opposed, although entered into for the protection of its shipping 
and commerce, and a secession from the Union was only prevented 
by the unexpected termination of the war. Then, after the termina- 
tion of the war, rose up two grand columns of avarice and ambition— 
the roof-trees of its policy — to dominate over the United States, and 
to make them contributory to its power and aggrandisement. 1st. A 
United States Bank, with paper money; and 2d. Protection or 
monopoly tariffs, to build up their factories, and to make the people 
their tributaries. At length, after various successes and failures, their 
whole policy was overthrown, chiefly through the opposition of the 
South, forcing the compromise tariff of 1833, by which the principle 
of protection was abandoned, and the veto of General Jackson of the 
United States Bank. Immediately following its defeat on these two 
great measures of policy, it turned upon the institution of slavery in 
the South. 

Dr. Draper was employed by the Government of the United States 
to write a history of the late civil war. All the archives of the Gov- 
ernment were thrown open to him. The Westminster Review reviews 

the book called “The History of the Late Civil War,” and commends 
it for its candor and impartiality. ‘The responsibility of commenc- 
ing the war is charged against the South. The anti-slavery move- 
ment fairly began in 1766. The developments of slavery in the South 
provoked resistance at the North. Dr. Draper next points out how the 
ill-judged resistance of the North to the war with England in 1812- 
1815 ruined the Federalists ; how, seeking for a mew diving issue, they 
prepared to combat their adversary in the political struggle, in his most 
vulnerable part, to restrain slavery and to destroy it.” ‘This is un- 
doubtedly true, but it was the money-power hurrying on political am- 
bition ; and the fierce and uncompromising temper in which the whole 
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agitation was carried on, even up to war itself, shows that Dr. Draper 
is correct in his assertion. Rule or ruin— war or no war — was its 
watchword. The money-power of the North thus produced the war; 
and having, by its instrumentality, overthrown the power of the South, 
it has re-established both of its two grand measures of policy. Let us 
consider the nature and constitutionality of the policy to re-establish 
which the war was instituted. And /rs¢, national banks and paper 
money. 

We hardly think that any words could have been better used by 
the framers of the Constitution of the United States to show their 
utter repudiation of the present banking and currency system, estab- 
lished by the laws of Congress, than those the Constitution contains. 
We should remember that the Constitution consists of a mere grant 
of specified powers. Its first words are, “a// legislative powers herein 
granted shall be vested in a Congress of the United States, which 
shall consist of a Senate and House of Representatives.” We turn 
to the Constitution and ask— where is the grant to Congress of the 
power to incorporate banks or to issue paper money by the Govern- 
ment of the United States? There is not a word in it to justify either 
measure. On the contrary, it was proposed in the convention which 
made the Constitution, to grant to Congress the power to create cor- 
porations, and it was denied; and as to paper money, the power to 
establish it is not only not granted to Congress, but the States are 
prohibited from issuing it. Let us look at the words of the Constitu- 
tion. The 8th Section says :— Congress shall have power to coin 
money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin;” and then 
follows the power to punish the counterfeiting of the current coin of 
the United States: “Congress shall provide for the punishment of 
counterfeiting the current coin of the United States.” Not one word 
is said of paper money ; nor any authority given to punish the count- 
erfeiting of it. But the States might set up paper money! To pre- 
vent this, the Constitution declares, in the roth Section, “No State 
shall coin money, emit bills of credit, or make anything but gold and 
silver coin a tender in the payment of debts.” Here then, both in 
the grant of power to Congress and in the prohibitions to the States, 
paper money is repudiated, and gold and silver coin is the only 
“money ” established by the Constitution. 

What at present is the condition of things in the United States? 
Gold and silver coin is suppressed from circulation, and instead 
thereof we have paper money, and nothing but paper money. We 
have before us a table of the last statements of the Treasury of the 
United States of the condition of the banks and currency of the 
United States. The number of banks is two thousand and twenty- 
nine. The paper currency of the banks is four hundred and forty- 
one millions ; the capital stock paid in, four hundred and ninety-six 
millions of dollars, consisting of paper in the bonds of the United 
States ; and the specie is sixteen millions. But this specie is not in 
circulation. It is in the vaults of the banks. Nor does it represent 
the bank-notes issued. These notes are the poetry of finance. They 
promise to pay dollars, but not a dollar do they pay ; and if you pre- 
sent one of these notes to a bank, and ask it to redeem its promise, 
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you are looked at as if you were a wild-cat. Independently of the 
bank paper-money are the legal-tender issues of the Government, 
which cannot be much short of the bank issues. Here, then, is a 
currency of paper money of some eight hundred millions of dollars 
circulated in the United States, with only sixteen millions of specie 
in the banks. ‘This very insignificant ratio of specie to paper brings 
forcibly to mind Falstaff’s tavern bill, taken from his pocket by Poins, 
whilst he was snoring behind the arras. 

“P. Henry.—What hast thou found ? 

“Poins.—Nothing but papers, my lord. 

“P. Henry.—Let us see what they be ; read them. 

“Poins—Item, a capon, 2s. 2d. Item, sauce, 4d. Item, sack, 2 
gallons, 5s. 8d. Item, anchovies and sack, after supper, 2s. 6d. 
Item, bread, a Aalfpenny. 

“P. Henry.—Oh, monstrous! but one half-penny worth of bread to 
this intolerable deal of sack!” 

The only specie paid to any creditors in the United States is to the 
Government of the United States in the customs, and to the bond- 
holders on all the bonds of the United States. Both for principal 
and interest the money-power has taken care that all these bonds 
shall be paid in specie. Paper for the people, but gold and silver for 
the bond-holders. 

When the United States Bank—vetoed by General Jackson on 
account of its unconstitutionality — was brought before the Supreme 
Court of the United States to adjudicate, the Court supported the 
charter, on the ground that, although there was no clause in the Con- 
stitution expressly authorising the charter, yet that the clause it con- 
tains authorising Congress to “make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution” the powers expressly granted, 
legalised the charter. The expressed power granted to Congress “ to 
lay and collect taxes, duties, imports, and excises,” gave the power to 
make a bank as “necessary and proper” to carry on the fiscal opera- 
tions of the Treasury. Let us admit that such a bank as the Supreme 
Court had then under consideration —a single bank with only thirty 
millions of capital — was “ necessary and proper” to aid the Treasury 
in its fiscal operations. But there are now, not one bank, but two 
thousand and twenty-nine banks, whose capital is not thirty millions, 
but four hundred and ninety-six millions of dollars. Have these two 
thousand and twenty-nine banks, with a capital of four hundred and 
ninety-six millions of dollars, been created by Congress to aid the 
fiscal operations of the Treasury? The most brazen-faced consolida- 
tionist — like Butler or Attorney-General Williams — would not dare 
to make such an affirmation. They were created by Congress to es- 
tablish a paper currency over the United States, instead of the specie 
currency the Constitution ordains. And if this is so, then, according 
to the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, these 
banks are unconstitutional. Their object is not to aid the Treasury 
as a means “necessary and proper” to carry on its operations, but to 
nullify the Constitution and to change the currency of the United 
States from specie to paper. 

But the truth is, the whole decision of the Supreme Court was 
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wrong, both in principle and facts. In principle it was wrong, be- 
cause, if the necessities of the Treasury required a bank, the bank 
ought to have been a contingency of the Treasury, under its control 
and responsibility, without interfering with the legal currency of the 
Constitution. But the Bank of the United States was totally inde- 
pendent of the Treasury, and was established to set up a paper cur- 
rency. Of the thirty millions constituting its stock, the Government 
of the United States owned (if we remember correctly) but seven 
millions ; the rest belonged to private stock-holders, who, of course, 
had the power of managing and governing the bank, and might bank- 
rupt it at any moment when the Government deposits rendered it 
their interest to do so. The last report of the present Treasurer 
showed that the Government had fourteen millions of deposits in the 
National Bank. The decision was wrong in its facts: it was not true - 
that any bank was “necessary and proper” to carry out the fiscal 

operations of the Government. ‘This was distinctly proved by the 

Act passed in 1838, called the Independent Treasury Act, by which 

the Treasury thereafter carried on all its operations, collecting and 

paying out all its moneys for twenty-four years in specie, until 1861, 

when the war broke out. The Bank of the United States was a 

usurpation by Congress, and was created at the dictation and for the 

benefit of the money-power of the North, by giving them credit and 

paper money. ; 

We pass on now to the other grand instrumentality of the money- 
power in the North —to use the Government of the United States to 
promote its strength and aggrandisement at the expense of the people 
of the United States —the usurpation by Congress in establishing 
the Protective Tariff policy. 

It may well be asked, how is it possible that in a free country where | 
all men in the sight of the law are equal, the Government, under the 
pretext of laying taxes, can establish a system of rule by which some 
citizens are taxed for the benefit of others, and the property of one 
man is taken and given to another? The miners and manufacturers 
say this to the Government: We want to make money by ‘mining and» 
manufacturing ; but we cannot do so as long as our neighbors, the | 
consumers, are allowed to purchase the productions of foreign nations. 
Now, shut out from their consumption the productions of these na- 
tions, and then their necessities will compel them to pay us such 
prices as we choose to exact. The consumers object to this scheme 
of getting tribute out of them, and they urge that they have just as 
much right to buy and sell to the people of foreign nations as to these 
domestic miners and traders. If they wish to labor honestly, let 
them do as they do—seek pursuits which are profitable and such as 
the condition of the country requires. If mining and manufacturing 
are not profitable, don’t attempt to mine or manufacture. If they 
choose, however, to mine or manufacture, let them do so and take the 
fruits of their industry. If they make no money, it is nobody’s fault | 
but their own. Let them quit or go on, as they please ; but to go to 
the Government, established for the equal benefit of all, and to obtain 
from it, by the taxing power, a law by which the cheaper supplies, for 
their industry, by foreign nations, are prohibited, and they are com- 
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pelled to give to the miner and manufacturer more money for their 
productions, is right-down robbery. Their mining and manufacturing 
is thus at the expense of the consumer, and is an outrage on all 
justice or decency among men. 

Now, if this system of robbery was enforced by a government hav- 
ing all powers of legislation, it would be a disgrace to a despotism to 
adopt it; but when it is set up by a government of limited, specific 
powers, surely it should be clearly shown, at least, that the power to 
establish it has been distinctly granted. One of the first men who 
denied the constitutionality of a protective tariff was Judge Story, 
in a memorial sent up to Congress from Salem, Massachusetts. An- 
other was Mr. Webster, in his great speech, we believe, in 1824, 
against the protective policy. Yet both of these men became after- 
wards its staunchest supporters and defenders. When the Tariff Bill 
of 1828 was under consideration in the House of Representatives, 
Mr. Drayton, a Representative from South Carolina, in order to test 
its constitutionality before the courts, offered an amendment to the 
title of the bill, declaring that one of its objects was “to protect do- 
mestic manufactures”; but the amendment was rejected ; and ever 
since, as then, all the tariff bills passed by Congress purport to be 
passed to raise revenue. This kind of fraud in the legislation of 
Congress was lately carried out in overthrowing the independence of 
the Judicial Department of the United States itself, by adding a 
Judge to the Supreme Court, that its judgments against the constitu- 
tionality of the Legal-tender and Ku-Klux Acts might not prevail. 
The last refuge of liberty is in an independent judiciary ; but in the 
vocabulary of the money-power, all independence of its will is inso- 
lent disloyalty. . 

A tariff to raise revenue and a tariff to protect manufactures are 
directly antagonistic and inconsistent with each other. A tariff for 
revenue must encourage importations from foreign nations, so that 
duties on them may exist and be collected; but a tariff for protecting 


domestic manufactures so lays the duties that the article shall be 


ufacture. Of course, if the article is prohibited, it pro- 

duces nofevenue. 'Yet no one objects to a tariff honestly laid for 
revenue, if it does produce some protection by diminished importa- 
tions. It is impossible, under the fluctuations of prices, to hit the 
exact line of revenue: One of the grand objects of the money-power 
in getting up the late war was to establish such an enormous debt 
that the duties laid to pay it must necessarily be very high and afford 


prohibi mts the domestic manufacturer may thus be enabled to 


_protection to manufactures. The waste and profligacy of expenditure 


by the Government is blinked at and encouraged from the same 
cause. Their axiom that “a national debt is a national blessing ” 
means that it is a blessing to them, although an unmitigated curse to 
the people, who are taxed not only to pay it, but to pay them much 
more by the improved prices they are enabled to extort from them on 
all the necessities of life. Even the present enormous debt does not 
satisfy their greed in the duties it requires. At every Congress — at 
the sitting of the very last Congress — manufacturers and other plun- 
derers of the people by the tariff were clamorous in the lobbies 
begging for more profit by the laying of duties. 
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The truth is, a protective tariff and communism, 7 principle, are 
the same thing. The Communist generally is the poor man seeking 
the aid of the Government to enable him to plunder the rich man, 
the capitalist. The protective tariffite is the capitalist, the rich 
man, using the Government to plunder the poor ; for the great weight 
of the tariff is on the necessities of life, which the poor man must have 
to live. Both are robbers ; but the one is shot or sent to penal 
settlements, penitentiaries, or the galleys; the other lives in fine 
houses, clothed in silk and fine linens, and fares sumptuously every 
day. The former is a felon; the Jatter is a privileged man, to 
whom the consumers of the country are tributaries — perhaps a lovely 
Christian, like Colfax and Pomeroy, an ornament to his country and 
his race. Is not the world very often a vile logician ? 

We have thus endeavored to show briefly, by the internal action of 
Congress, the injustice and unconstitutionality of the two grand 
measures of policy on the part of, the money-power of the North, to 
obtain the control of the Government and the means of plundering 
the country. Its success, by the late war, to re-establish its power 
with its policy has revolutionised the Government, and made it nothing 
else but a corrupt money oligarchy. 

Mr. Ingersoll, in discussing the late war, casts the whole respon- 
sibility for commencing it upon the South. He says: “The civil 
war was begun by the South — by the affront at Fort Sumter. They 
forfeited their claims to statesmanship, justly earned long before in 
better days, and till now possessed ; and their right, the great right 
of revolution, they degraded to the untenable and paltry pretence of 
the right of secession.” 

We have endeavored to disclose the great primary cause of the 
war. Mr. Ingersoll ascribes it to secondary causes. To elucidate our 
meaning, let us enumerate some of the secondary causes which may 
be said to have produced the war. 

1st. The election of Mr. Lincoln to the Presidency produced the 
war. .2d. “is purpose to make the war, apparent from his self-con- 
sciousness in entering Washington in the disguise of a Scotch cap 
and horseman’s cloak, produced the war. 3d. The rejection of the 
Crittenden Compromise produced the war. 4th. The course of Vir- 
ginia, supported and followed by Tennessee and North Carolina, in 
not seceding with the other Southern States, produced the war. sth. 
The rejection by a vote of two-thirds, in the Virginia Convention, of 
Mr. Harvie’s bill proposing to secede from the Union, produced the 
war. It was immediately followed by an order from Washington to 
the fleet, long detained at Portsmouth, to sail for the relief of Fort 
Sumter with troops and munitions of war. 6th. Col. Anderson’s 
throwing his troops into Fort Sumter made the war. If he had 
remained in Fort Moultrie, no attack would have been made. 7th. 
The neglect of Governor Pickens, although continually urged, to put 
at the gate of Fort Sumter a steamer with armed troops, occasioned 
the war. 8th. The sailing of the fleet from Portsmouth to Charleston 
made the war. oth. Finally, the attack and taking of Fort Sumter 
made the war. The fact that the United States fleet off Charleston 
bar would not join in the fight, seemed to show that it was sent, not 
to fight, but to make a beginning of the war. 
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We do not suppose that there was a man in the United States who 
did not know, that if an attempt to reinforce Fort Sumter was made 
it would be attacked by the Confederates. At this time, the Southern 
Confederacy was fully formed by the adoption of a Constitution, 
under which they had elected and installed their President. Nor 
would there have been war even then, according to Mr. Ingersoll’s 
representation of the popular opinion of the North, if Mr. Lincoln 
had obeyed the Constitution and convened Congress together. Con- 
‘gress, and Congress alone, by the Constitution, has the power to 
declare war. But to carry out his premeditated design to have a 
war, he made the war himself by raising troops and invading Virginia 
to conquer her. So that, when he did assemble Congress, that war 
was in full operation ; and, as its master, he had seized all who were 
obnoxious to him, and cast them into military prisons, in defiance of 
the Constitution and the Habeas Corpus Act. 

We have gone through all these secondary causes of the war, to 
show that they were all insignificant, and no causes at all,— but mere 
sequences, mere steps attending the real dominating cause — the 
money-power of the North, which had been from the foundation of 
the Government seeking its appropriation. Mr. Ingersoll tears out 
one of the links of these sequences, and holds it up, and says, “ Here 
was the cause of the war—the attack on Fort Sumter made the 
war.” Begging his pardon, we cannot but believe that if not one of 
the secondary causes which we have quoted had occurred, the war 
nevertheless would have taken place. Other events, other causes 
would have forced it on. To suppose that the money-power, after 
hunting its prey for thirty years, at last fairly in the ho-po, would turn 
it loose, is hardly human—certainly not the humanity of hungry 
money-seekers and desperate revolutionists. 

Mr. Ingersoll thinks that the South degraded “the great right of 
revolution to the untenable and paltry pretence of the right of seces- 
sion.” Since the North disregarded the right of revolution, as well as 
the secession “ pretension,” we really cannot see how secession de- 
graded the right of revolution. Both proved to be nullities ; and 
both were mere expedients for separation. The secessionist says, 
“J will leave your rule.” The revolutionist says, “I will overturn 
your rule.” Both claim their action as a right ; and therefore, force 
is necessary to obtain submission to the rule. Mr. Ingersoll, we 
presume, would call both of them, as the British called our ancestors, 
rebels! What is the difference in their operation, which makes the 
one a “ great right,” and the other an “untenable and paltry pretence 


of aright”? 


A right of revolution is the right of the strongest, and is no right 
at all. It carries no obligation of observance by others ; which every 
right, to be a right, must possess. But secession, according to the 
Declaration of Independence, and the opinion of Abraham Lincoln, 


Horace Greeley, Chief-Justice Chase, Staunton, Ben Wade, Morton, 


mighty potentates of the war, did carry with it the observance by 
others. The Declaration of Independence calls it an “ inalienable 
right,” and these men maintained that to respect and obey it was 
the duty of all men. Our ancestors seceded from Great Britain, 
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and they had the right to secede. The Southern people followed 
their example and seceded from the Northern people, and they were 
slaughtered for the “pretence.” But there was this difference between 
the Southern people and their ancestors. Their ancestors were bound 
to Great Britain only by the common law, a most doubtful ligature. 
The Southern people were bound to the Northern people by a solemn 
constitutional compact, which Mr. Webster declared the Northern 
people had zzo/ated, and therefore had made void in all its parts. 
. Rights may be disregarded, but in the forum of the world they ought 
not to be denied. They are essential to the welfare of the nations. 
To deny them because it does not suit us to observe them, is making 
all rights dependent for their existence on the longest sword. Mr. 
Ingersoll represents the longest sword, and therefore his logic is 
irresistible. 

But the attack and taking of Fort Sumter was not only the begin- 
ning of the war by the South, but an “affront to the North.” Well,, 
yes, it was an affront. All violence is insulting. But was it no 
“affront ” to the South to send a fleet with troops and munitions of 
war, to enter and hold a fortress in her waters, and thereby command 
the chief city of the Atlantic South? We fear, at that time, the 
South did not realise that she had a master whom she could 
“affront ;” whilst the master could not “affront” her, because he 
had been doing it for some twenty-five years previous. 

Fort Sumter belonged to the United States asa purchase, just as 
any other land in South Garolina belonged to every other purchaser. 
The eminent domain, unsold, was in the State. Nor does the right 
conferred on Congress, “to exercise exclusive legislation” over it, 
alter the relation. “Exclusive legislation’ cannot mean more than 
exclusive proprietorship. If a State grants to a citizen exclusive 
proprietorship over a portion of her land, does that destroy the 
eminent domain and annihilate over it her sovereignty? Suppose 
the United States and Great Britain were at war, and the United 
States commander of Fort Sumter should propose to the British 
commander, that if he would surrender to him a fort in Boston Bay 
he would surrender to him Fort Sumter. Would not the State of 
South Carolina have a right to seize the fort? Certainly, because the 
object of the sale of the land, the protection of the State, is defeated ; 
and her sovereignty justified it. Examined carefully, there is very 
little ‘difference in this case and that which occurred. So when 
making up the balance of “ affronts,” it may be well to remember 
that South Carolina supposed that she had just as much right to take 
Fort Sumter, if she deemed it necessary to her safety, as any other 
‘land in the State. The furor over it at the North only showed how 
utterly the spirit of insolent domination disregarded the rights of the 
South. 

But it was unwise, just when the Northern people were prepared to 
rush to the rescue of the Constitution and to beat down revolution 
(although the Southern people could see no signs of these high pur- 
poses), to precipitate the war by taking Fort Sumter. This was “a 
forfeiture of those claims to statesmanship, justly earned long before 
in better days, and till now possessed.” If we understand it, the 
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« statesmanship ” here alluded to, “ earned in better days and till now 
possessed,” was the statesmanship of non-resistance. It was the 
statesmanship of compromise. As this statesmanship —from the 
Missouri Compromise in 1822 to the last, the California Compromise 
— was an utter failure to arrest the progress to conflict, we hardly 
expected to hear it commended from so high a source. It settled 
nothing. The writer of this article steadily opposed every one of 
these compromises as fatal to the Union and fatal to the South. The 
first, the Missouri Compromise, Mr. Ingersoll most justly condemns. 
He most truly observes, that it abolished the great essential principle 
on which the whole Constitution rested — the equality of the States. 
Mr. Jefferson saw the inevitable conflict and ruin which must follow 
an arbitrary line established by Congress, instead of the guarantees 
of the Constitution, and with prophetic voice he foretold the conflict and 
ruin it would bring. The prophecy is now history. After the first 
compromise was violated by the North, the South should have said, 
as Achilles said to Agamemnon: “ You deceived me once; that was 
your fault: when you deceive me again, it will be mine,”— and stead- 
ily and fearlessly insisted on having the Constitution, and nothing 
less than the whole Constitution. The highest statesmanship — in- 
deed, all statesmanship in a free government — turns upon the faithful 
maintenance and execution of the Constitution, That made uncertain 
or set aside, and all rights, all liberties become the mere accidents of ad- 
ministration. Power is let loose, and the very purpose of every free Con- 
stitution, which is to restrain power, is gone. ‘There was but one way, 
after the violation of the Constitution in the Missouri Compromise, to 
save the Union and the Government ; and that was, to have no more 
compromises, but to restore the Constitution, as far as practicable, by 
a stern and faithful enforcement of its limitations and the powers it 
contains. Stamp the first usurpation as an exception, too dangerous 
and odious to obtain repetition. But what did we do? One compro- 
mise followed another, each in turn to be violated by the North, until 
usurpation usurped to compromise! At every compromise, expedi- 
ency was substituted for the Constitution, and the North and the 
South both became, demoralised. By every one of them the North 
gained in power and self-exaltation and confidence ; and the South 
was weakened, and sunk in her own estimation — her honor tarnished, 
her safety endangered — her enemy triumphant and scornful, waiting 
for another opportunity to return to the old profitable game’ of ag- 
gression and expediency. That “the South could not be kicked out 
of the Union” was insultingly announced on the floor of the House 
of Representatives by a member from Ohio, amidst jeers and 
laughter from the Northern members. ‘There is now no Union 
throughout the United States; for there are no States to form a 
Union of States. A State must have an independent self-existence to 
be a State. If ruled by any other authority, it is a province. That 
cannot be a State which has her Legislature controlled and formed 
by bayonets, her people seized and cast into prisons by a hired sol- 
diery, her elections attended by hostile cavalry and infantry, and her 
Governor made for her by another power. Nor can that people be 
free which tolerates or supports such measures of despotism under a 
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common Government. ‘They are free, as the people are in the repub- 
lics of South America or in Liberia or in Hayti ; but with the civilised 
races, which can understand the meaning of constitutional liberty in 
its rightful or Anglo-Saxon sense, ‘they are the advocates and sup- 
porters of the species of despotism which reigns, under the guise of 
free governments, over these barbarous, or semi-barbarous, countries. 
If the successful encroachments upon the Government and Constitu- 
tion of the United States shall become final, the only peace the 
people of the United States may know will be the peace of the bayo- 
net, with the scabbard thrown away. Will this be the end? No! 


R. B. Ruett, SEN; 
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AT: 
How A PENKNIFE CUT THE FOLLOWING PAGEs. 


HE operation may be performed as neatly as. with the con- 

ventional paper-cutter, but it requires a practised hand and a 
quick eye. Upon the whole I would not advise you to try the ex- 
periment. There is a chance that the edges of your book may be 
frayed and untidy. Besides, there is something in the very sight of 
a penknife which —the cold, glittering blade, the fine edge — dis- 
poses one to put it to-a cautious use. A keen little instrument, that 
might be used for dissecting purposes as well as for sharpening 
pencils. 


“Who did you say, Madam?” 

“ Marguerite Fleming — Americaine.” 

“ Marguerite — who else? Why did I ask?” 

‘““A young lady who affects eccentricity, even in her toilettes, Dr. 
Jerome.” 

“The dress is a trifle eccentric, but so pretty that it may be for- 
given the wearer ; especially as nothing more becoming to her fresh 
blonde beauty could have been conceived than that combination of 
white muslin, black velvet and daisies.” 

La Comtesse Fredro is large, dark, and woman of the world. 
Naturally she does not find it in her heart to admire the style of our 
Reine Marguerite. But she nevertheless plays the part of propitious 
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Fate to Dr. Jerome upon this occasion, and accomplishes his intro- 
duction to Miss Fleming. Having done so, she drops out of my 
story. ; 

It is at a ball at the Pitti Palace in Florence. Dr. Jerome offers 
his arm to Miss Fleming, and they promenade the long suite of 
rooms, that are ideally palatial and glittering by reason of the profuse 
ornamentation in gilded wood-moulding for which Florence is famous. 
Golden Cupids hold flaming torches in else dark corners ; gleaming 
dolphins upraise gorgeous tables of Florentine mosaic inlaid with 
flowers in precious stones; dark-eyed Signore coquet on glittering 
chairs and sofas. 

“Tt is like a gala-night in the Golden Age,” says Reine Marguerite. 
“Tt has the added charm of novelty to me. But you have seen these 
Court-balls before?” 

“Not many. I am neither an artist nor a man of leisure ; Florence 
is not my adopted home. I came to Paris a year ago, to pursue pro- 
fessional studies, which I could do better there than at home. I ran 
down here for a holiday. But I could hardly tell what spirit in my 
feet drew me here to-night.” 

Here some one claimed Reine Marguerite for the waltz. He 
leaned against a doorway and watched her. He was rather a small 
man himself —dark, with a colorless olive skin, and dark eyes that 
were actually magnificent when he talked — brilliant, kindling eyes 
that illuminated his whole face. Dr. Jerome was upon the whole an 
insignificant-looking man, until these wonderful eyes held you as 
under a spell. Straight, slender features, a general air of indifference 
and nonchalance, a faultless neatness of attire, these made up the 
man. Before the evening was over he had resumed an ancient 
acquaintance with Mrs. Lawrence, who was the chaperone of the 
Misses Fleming on this occasion. He learned from her that they 
were living in a villa outside the walls — all this was in the days when 
Florence Aad walls. “One of the sisters is engaged to be married,” 
volunteered his informant —“ the tall, pale girl with dark eyes. She 
is dancing now with her lover, the young officer.” 

Dr. Jerome felt a distinct sensation of pleasure that the bride-elect 
was not his new acquaintance ; although in the next breath he’ derided 
himself for having any feelings on the subject. What was it to him, 
a man married to science, whether all the handsome blonde girls in 
Florence were engaged ten times over? ‘To convince himself of his 
utter indifference, he went home forthwith. 

“The next day it poured rain. He betook himself to the Uffizzi 
Gallery, to while away the long morning. He had the long corridors 
and immense halls almost to himself. Wandering finally down a 
corridor, past a long line of marble Roman emperors, he came upon 
Raphael’s beautiful and radiant face —like a day in spring following 
upon a snow-bound winter —in conclusion, and also upon a girl ina 
- blue waterproof standing in front of the Raphael-easel. She started, 
recognised him, and held out a cordial hand. 4 

‘They walked down the hall together, past Trajan, Diocletian, 
Vespasian and the rest. Reine Marguerite turns into the Hall of 
Niobe, where Edith and her lover are roaming up and down, investi- 
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gating that familiar and melancholy family record, and where Sister 
Agnes sits apart and takes notes. Reine Marguerite makes the party 
known to each other, then pursues her own conversation with Dr. 
Jerome. He is struck with the peculiar unconsciousness, and — shall 
I say ?—sangfroid of this young girl. There is an air about her as 
though she were in the depths of a forest, so indifferent is she to 
observation, so unaffected by it. They had grown to be very good 
friends by the time he walked down the marble stairway of the Uffizzi 
Palace by Reine Marguerite’s side, and then sallied forth into the 
drizzling rain, holding an umbrella over her head. 

That was the beginning. After that, rarely a day passed without 
bringing them together. Dr. Jerome had a knack of making himself 
necessary to those he liked. Besides, he was the cleverest man Reine 
Marguerite had ever known, and he liked her well enough to give her 
the benefit of his culture. She was flattered by his preference and 
enchanted to be instructed, and in her warm-hearted, cordial way she 
did not hesitate to assure him of the fact. 

Dr. Jerome discovered that he had more time to spend in Florence 
than he had at first imagined. Weeks passed into months and he 
was still there. He had learned the road out of the Porta Romana 
up to Billosquardo by heart by this time. 

Reine Marguerite is a success in the gay American society of 
Florence. Her unconventional ways, her art-culture, her exjo@ment 
take in that appreciative, shifting, alert social atmosphere. She has 
bouquets sent her by the dozen ; artists make sketches of her lovely 
face, and rich people buy them at any price. She drives, she rides, 
she is pleased. It is the reaction against the sore feeling which has 
been at her heart these last months. Youth and happiness have 
asserted themselves. Reine Marguerite has reached out her hand 
for the golden sceptre of her kingdom; she has discovered that not 
to care for the good opinion of the world may bring the price of a 
heart-ache. 

Edith Fleming is sitting in a low French window opening on a 
balcony overlooking the villa-garden and the Val d’Arno. Miss 
Fleming is within the salon embroidering a strip of muslin apparently 
leagues in length. 

“ Marga is really so very much the thing that it is actually an 
advantage to be her sister,” Edith is saying. 

“T was sorry for all this flattery and nonsense at first,” Miss 
Fleming said ; “ Marga’s unconsciousness was her great charm, and 
I did not want her to lose that.” 

“You used to say that she had absolutely no love of approbation. 
I never looked upon that as an advantage myself ; but she certainly 
exerts herself to please now.” 

“ Marga has a talent for graciousness,” her aunt admits, “anda 
good, responsive heart.” ‘ 

Meanwhile Reine Marguerite is watching the sunset from a rock 
which clings to the hillside, in company with Dr. Jerome. 

“I never saw anything more beautiful than these Apennine | 


purples,” he is saying. “They fold Florence about like a royal 
mantle,” 
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Then she begins to romance. She has a childish habit of thinking 
aloud when she is with him. “I have been building a castle in 
Spain,” she says, “and I have called it the Temple of Friendship.” 

“Tt is as well to build such a temple in the clouds as on the sands, 
as most people do.” 

“Ts that your experience, or are you scoffing conventionally ?” 

“Tt is my experience that most friendship is feigning, and that it is 
almost always fleeting. We are like motes in a kaleidoscope; an 
unseen hand shakes us into countless.changes. Nothing lasts. To 
me the way that we outgrow our intensest emotions is a strong argu- 
ment against immortality.” 

“ Nevertheless I have built my temple of friendship.” 

“ Any admittance ?” 

“Listen. It is circular in shape, the dome open to the sun and 
air; as it is fairyland, it is always roofed in by bluest sky. There 
must be no partiality in friendship; therefore there are arched 
entrances at equal distances apart. Within there are niches, each 
niche containing a marble soul-image of a friend as I have learned to 
know him. An emblematic flower blooms perpetually fresh before 
each niche. In the centre plays a fountain, the sunlight pouring 
down on the sparkling water. Around the mossy bed of the fountain 
grow pansies and forget-me-nots.” 

“OQ Sentiment, thy name is Woman, and Miss Fleming is thy 
prophet!” : 

“Tf you laugh, you shall not be honored with a niche,” 

“JT don’t believe I care much. I don’t believe I have much faith 
in your temple.” 

Reine Marguerite gave him a quick, half-hurt look. “ Nevertheless 
the doors are always open ; hospitable sunshine and fragrance and 
color are ready to bid you welcome.” 

She rises. He bows a smiling acknowledgment as they turn 
towards home. 

“A flower for each friend, did you say? Tell me what they would 
be.” . 

“Let me see. For Edith, hyacinths — slender, fragrant, delicate ; 
for Sister Agnes, heliotrope — sweet, quiet, neutral-tinted.” 

“ And for me?” 

“But you have declined the honor.” 

“ Well, supposing, as the children say.” 

“J should plant an oleander for you. It is a strong, hardy plant, 
but the flower has a subtle perfume which, if you have once distin- 
guished, you never forget.” 

Dr. Jerome looked at her curiously ; but she was talking with the 
unconscious fluency of a child. A grim smile crept over his face. 
It was a new sensation to be compared to a flower ; but after all, had 
not Reine Marguerite expressly told him that her Temple of Friend- 
ship was many-portaled? There was an unacknowledged dissatisfac- 
tion in his heart that she should be so candid and outspoken in the 
expression of her opinions, Nevertheless she adopted the platform 
on which they met, and he accepted it. There was a perfectly good 
understanding between them. ‘They talked of all things in heaven 
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and earth. It was a singularly frank and cordial intercourse to exist 
between a man and a woman. Had he been younger or less self- 
contained, or more a man of society, it could never have been. 
Frequently Reine Marguerite reminded herself of these three facts, 
and encouraged herself in the pleasant paths of a friendship which, 
had it occurred in any of the story-books she had ever read, would 
have been classed as impracticable and dangerous. 

It was a féte-day and their party was lounging about the city, 
looking into the churches, staring after a chance procession, stopping 
in front of cellar-ways piled up with flowers, extravagant, luxuriant 
and sweet. Walter Sullivan, Edith, and Sister Agnes led the way 
into Santa Croce in the course of the morning. A service was going 
on at the end of the church, as was expressed by waving of tapers 
and floating of incense. Sister Agnes, leaning against a pillar, 
watched it with an absorbed air. Walter looked on curiously ; this 
was his first visit to Italy, and he regarded Romish observances on 
native soil as part of the sight-seeing. As Reine Marguerite and Dr. 
Jerome joined the group, Edith was putting one hand through his 
arm. 

“I hate these churches,” she was saying. ‘“ Do let us come away.” 

“Ts your Protestantism so rigid, Miss Fleming?” inquired Dr. 
Jerome. 

“Not my Protestantism, but my Paganism. Now, that organ-music! 
An opera, an orchestra, thrill my soul, enchant my senses ; but this 
heavy, sombre, religious music, as it is called, gives me a reckless 
feeling of despair. And all this is such mummery.” 

“It is a recognition, at least,” said Sister Agnes, keeping her grave, 
abstracted eyes still fixed upon the altar. 

“Of whom? To what end? Of an unknown, relentless, dreaded 
Being, for purposes of propitiation! I do not believe in going to 
church, I have my own ideas. It seems to me a waste of time.” 


“*Our puny walls to Thee we raise ; 
Our poor reed-music sounds Thy praise: 
Forgive us, Lord, our childish ways.’ 


Is that what you mean?” asks Sister Agnes. 

“No. I can’t explain what I mean. Well, I am going to wait 
outside. We have all looked at these old marble sepulchres scores 
of times.” ie ie 

Walter and she drift out again, and stroll up and down the piazza 
in the sunshine until the others join them. 

Dr. Jerome has turned to Reine Marguerite. “It has been said 
that a woman without religion is like a flower without fragrance ; and 
yet I should say that you have no positive religion.” 

“T have been brought up to believe in a God; I suppose I do, 
But the belief gives me no consolation or support. I am an odorless 
flower.” ; 

“Then we meet on equal ground — you with a valueless, untried 
faith ; I with a faith that | have tried and thrown aside. After all, 
what do we miss? What price do we pay for our clearer vision ?” 

A funeral procession entered the church. They watched the 
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ghastly Brothers of Mercy defile past them, robed in black and 
masked. Reine Marguerite drew herself up with a little shudder. 

“After all, if any one I cared for died, I would like to know that 
he had died a Christian.” 

Dr. Jerome laughed, a hollow, satirical little laugh. “At least I 
shall have the satisfaction of knowing that my demise will cause no 
one uneasiness on that score, or on any other. I have no immediate 
family —father, mother, brothers or sisters—and I shall never 
marry.” 

He said it in an off-hand way, as though it were a matter perfectly 
well understood between Reine Marguerite and himself. The pure, 
lovely face did not change a muscle. She gave him a look of intelli- 
gence, as though she fully appreciated his position. Presently they 
sauntered out of the church into the square. But as they sauntered 
along the streets again, Reine Marguerite grew quiet, and dull, and 
dissatisfied. She asked herself how long was this sort of thing to 
last, this endless sight-seeing and jaunting and pleasuring that never 
amounted to anything, never made life more real, more satisfying ? 
This sort of life was only an episode with Dr. Jerome. He would go 
back to his work presently. But she, when he was gone, she would 
still keep it up — day would follow day in a monotony of trifles. 

They met an artist-friend presently, who joined their party. Reine 
Marguerite fell back with him, and allowed Dr. Jerome to lead the 
way with Sister Agnes. 

In the end Mr, Easel and she walked out to Bellosquardo alone. 
The four others pleaded fatigue, and hired a carriage at a street 
corner. But in those days Reine Marguerite never flagged. To be 
sure the day was very warm, and the hill they had to climb was steep, 
so they sat down by the wayside, to rest on a broken part of a stone 
wall, out of which scarlet poppies were growing. A contadina passed, 
plaiting away industriously at her straw-work, swarthy and heavily 
built, with her dowry of Roman pearls around her neck. Behind 
them grew olive-trees and fig-trees on the hillside, laden with the 


. promise of fruit. But the apricot-trees were laden with fruit in per- 


‘fection ; of which a barefoot boy brought them a basketful, receiving 


in payment a few infinitesimal coins ; whereupon they lunched in true 
vagabond style. Across the road was a shrine, before which lay a 
nosegay of fresh flowers. Reine Marguerite looked up at the shrine, 
the crucifix, the flowers, and wondered whether that agonised image 
on the cross was to any passer-by more than a phantom crucified. 
A bit of paper was attached to the wood-work of the shrine. They 
crossed the road to read it. ‘“ Pray for the mother of six children 
who is at death’s door,” was written there. An impulse seized her. 
She tore a leaf out of her note-book and wrote on it, “ Pray for a girl 
who cannot pray for herself,” and fastened it near the other appeal. 
Her companion, who was young and sentimental, watched her curi- 
ously. She made a pretty picture, standing gravely before the way- 
side shrine, her face softening with trying to fancy how it might be 
just then with that mother ill unto death. 

“Then you believe in prayer?” 

“It seems a very unreal thing to me at present.” 

22 
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“More things are wrought by prayer. than this world dreams of.” 
Mr. Easel, as others have done before him, gave to a quotation of 
this kind the dignity of one from the Bible. As they walked on, he 
resolved to paint Reine Marguerite in the attitude she had taken 
before the shrine —her hands clasped, her head slightly inclined. 
In fact he did paint the picture, and Dr. Jerome bought it. 

A day or so afterwards sees the feast of St. John, when Florence 
is gay with banners and flowers in honor of her patron saint. This 
was the last day of Walter Sullivan’s leave, and he and Edith had 
very little to do with the general public in consequence. Dr, Jerome 
bad had letters from home which required immediate answers, and 
which kept him at his desk all day. Reine Marguerite had become 
so much accustomed to his daily visits of late that she found herself 
watching the door uneasily, until the time came to go with them to 
take possession of the balcony they had hired for the day. They did 
not meet him on the road, nor yet on their way through the city. 
Mr. Easel and Signor Landucci, an enamored young Florentine, 
were the escorts of Miss Fleming, Reine Marguerite, and Sister 
Agnes, and made vigorous efforts at consolation. Reine Marguerite 
rose to the level of the occasion. She aired her imperfect Italian to 
Signor Landucci; she asked him innumerable questions about Flor- 
ence, past, present, future. She began to think that after all she 
could get on perfectly well without Dr. Jerome. Signor Landucci’s 
eyes were also eloquent and dark, and he talked with an impassioned 
fervor that was contagious. He had written very good verses, Reine 
Marguerite knew, and he had political aspirations ; altogether he was 
interesting. After all, he was an appropriate companion for a St. 
John’s day in Florence. 

Their balcony overlooked the Lung’ Arno. It was hung with 
brilliant scarlet draperies, which served as a brilliant foreground to 
our group, wherein blonde Reine Marguerite was conspicuously 
lovely among the crowd of dark Southern heads beneath and around 
her. Sister Agnes was quiet, interested, as usual. Miss Fleming had 
seen a St. John’s day before, when these girls were children, and was 
only a little less engrossed than usual in her embroidery. Mr. Easel 
surveyed the changing, swaying crowd with his practised observation. 
Signor Landucci had eyes and ears only for the beautiful American 
girl, who seemed to him the realisation of a poet’s dream. The pro- 
cession of the day went by — priests, banners, tapers, pictures. As 
Reine Marguerite leaned forward to watch-it, Dr. Jerome, standing ~ 
at a corner of the street —he had just left his reoms on his way to 
the post-office — for his part watched her face, childlike, mobile, and 
noble all at once. And such a good, fresh daisy-face besides !—a 
fair index of the pure, sincere nature of the girl herself. He caught 
sight of Landucci and Easel. In love with her, as a matter of course. 
What young, impressionable man would not be? Now he himself 
was not a young, impressionable man ; and yet if he were prepared 
to marry — which assuredly he was not —this was the only woman 


she had ever known whom he would ask to be his wife. Would she ~ 


have him? Ah! that was another thing. Women were so unreliable. 
Perhaps Landucci fancied that she intended to accept 4#m, perhaps 


° 
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Easel cherished the same notion ; and she could not marry all then, 
that was plain. He walked off to the post-office. No, he was not 
prepared to surrender his liberty yet. Meantime he had written to 
Paris that he would be there by the first of July. Perhaps it was 
time he left Florence. And he was about to mail that letter now. 

The Flemings spent the whole day in town, going to a hotel for 
dinner, and returning to their balcony on the Lung’ Arno in the late 
afternoon, in time to see the lights spring up all over the city, which 
gradually transformed Florence into a fairyland — palaces, Duomo, 
Babtistery outlined with light. Edith and Mr. Sullivan joined the 
party now, and after a while one or two others. Mrs, Lawrence came 
—the friend who always stood Miss Fleming in good stead when 
she herself was unequal to the task of chaperoning—and Mr. 
Lawrence ; but still no Dr. Jerome. 

Reine Marguerite’s spirits flagged. Had she not laughed and 
talked all day? Might she not do as she pleased now that it was 
dark and silent? Where was he? Was he ill? Had he, for example 
—one could never tell what dreadful thing might suddenly happen — 
had he left town unexpectedly? Mrs. Lawrence leaned over her 
aunt and put her hand on her arm. “ Marguerite, where is your 
Faust?” she asked. 

A door opened behind her. Through the dark room a quick step 
sounded. Reine Marguerite was happy again ; he had come. 

He took a seat beside her, one which Signor Landucci had just 
vacated to go on a benevolent errand after bons-bons. Reine Mar- 
guerite looked up at him with a happy smile and gave him her hand, 
but she said very little. She never asked him where he had been all 
day, why he had not come sooner. The content that settled down 
upon her swallowed up past and present. A while ago she had 
been envying Edith, who had been perfectly happy without Walter 
Sullivan during the last few months, seemingly as gay as she was 
now that he was with her. She had had a sentimental friendship 
with first one and then another. Cast-off lovers of Reine Marguerite’s 
at that, the admirers of these sisters had a fashion of falling in love 
with Reine Marguerite’s pretty face to begin with, and of sighing at 
Edith’s feet to end with. 

Reine Marguerite upon the whole was impatient of lovers. Unless 
she had endowed a man with every possible perfection, she did not 
pretend to make him think she had. And she was exacting. She 
was no flirt. She could not if she would ; she would not, perhaps, 
even if she could. 

Illuminated Florence shines on earth ; the innumerable starry host 
shine in heaven. Boats with a light at the prow light up the Arno; 
the breath of flowers, which is the night-atmosphere of Florence, floats 
up from palace-gardens. ‘he revel in the streets is gay, but not 
noisy, and on our balcony at least, overlooking the scene, a hush 
falls. Edith and Walter Sullivan sat apart silent and happy. Miss 
Fleming was silent too, it may be recalling the days of her youth ; 
such nights encourage retrospection. Mr. Easel studied effects in 
light and shadow, leaning over and gazing on river and street. The 
young Italian stood in the doorway with his arms folded, gloomy and 
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unhappy. Reine Marguerite made no secret of her preference for 
Dr. Jerome ; she had made no effort to include Landucci in the con- 
versation since her countryman came. She was talking eagerly 
enough to him— more eagerly than he was listening. He had an 
absorbed look, as though his thoughts were elsewhere. 

But Dr. Jerome’s thoughts were nevertheless right there. The 
fascination of that enchanting night was upon him as strongly as 
upon any of the others. If Reine Marguerite had never touched his 
heart before, her pure, noble beauty was touching him now — touching 
his heart, his fancy, as you may choose to call it. After all, he 
thought, why should he struggle with fate? or the first time in his © 
experience a woman had suggested a different current to his life. 
He wondered if he made a name for himself, if he reached the 
height of his profession, what would it all amount to? Just as Reine 
Marguerite, you remember, had asked herself what would all her life 
amount to without love? After all, he told himself, he was nothing 
more than a sentimental fool; again, why not? There were more 
things in heaven and earth than had ever been dreamed of in any 
philosophy. He recalled his past life. It looked dull and prosaic 
enough in the light of this night in fairyland, with clear, friendly, blue 
eyes raised to his whenever he trusted himself to look; a gentle, 
feeling voice, “modulated just so much as it was meet”; white hands 
clasped in a girl’s lap, so near that he was tempted to stoop over and 
take them in his own. 

Reine Marguerite and he were in that borderland between Friend- 
ship and Love which is always dangerous to either one or the other 
of the two who tread it. She was talking to him now with the frank 
unreserve which characterised her, showing him her heart, her very 
soul in truth. He said less than she did, but that little was precisely 
what she would have chosen to hear. His cleverness and cultivation 
disclosed to her fascinating depths beyond for her untried feet to 
travel. She understood herself so little — her life, all life. He seemed 
to her to be the prophet of her soul, who would solve for her all 
mysteries and all knowledge. She had been unhappy lately. She 
had been inclined to agree with her aunt that Dr. Jerome was a cold 
man of the world. But to-night she laid aside all care, all doubt ; 
she was simply happy in the present. 

When they all drove home in the starlight to their villa, Reine 
Marguerite was still supremely happy —so happy that she could not 
sleep. This great joy dawning upon her made her pulses beat tumul- 
tuously, set her brain in a happy whirl. Had Dr. Jerome not said to 
her that that night would always stand apart in his memory? It may 
have been folly, it may have been delusion ; but a word, a look from 
him carried tenfold more meaning to Reine Marguerite than measured 
speech from any one else. Men flattered her, praised her every day, 
and it was all as idle wordsto her; and yet a sign, a kint from Dr. 
Jerome kept her awake all night. 

She was sure he would come out to see her early next day ; and 
yet he did not. Hour after hour passed, until finally it was late in 
the afternoon. Then the excitement of the day before and her 
sleepless night culminated in a headache. She roamed restlessly 
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from ante-chamber to saloon, from saloon to library. She had 
dressed herself in a flowing white dress, and she had pinned with a 
pretty sentimentality pink perfect oleanders in her golden hair and 
on her white dress. As she stood before a mirror arranging them, 
she smiled a pleased smile at her own reflection. She admitted to 
herself that she was adorning herself with oleanders solely to please 
Dr. Jerome ; she associated the flower with him, and he knew it. 
Then she seated herself on a quaint satin high-backed chair, con- 
fessedly waiting. He must come soon. The sunset was flooding 
the room, with its bright inlaid floor, its gaily-frescoed ceiling, from 
which Flora and her attendant nymphs smiled down upon her. The 
library-door was half open and disclosed a lounge. Her head ached 
badly by this time. She would lie down for a while — not go to 
sleep, of course, but close her eyes and rest. 

Meanwhile Dr. Jerome had been tremendously busy all day. His 
soft-hearted folly of the night before had melted with the morning ; 
but he arrived thereby at one conclusion: it was time for him to 
leave Florence. He had a definite plan in life, and he was wasting 
time. He had made up his mind long ago what he meant to do and 
be. Into these calculations no fancies of love and marriage had 
entered, nor should they enter now. Consequently there was no 
time to be lost. Reine Marguerite was fascinating and impulsive. 
He must see no more of her. He would delay the day of his depar- 
ture no longer. He engaged his seat in the diligence, paid all his 
bills, packed his trunks ; then in the afternoon walked out to Bellos- 
quardo to bid the Flemings good-bye. 

He met Walter Sullivan on the road, and they walked into the villa 
together. ‘The servant showed ‘them into the saloon and went to 
announce them. Dr. Jerome dropped into a divan in the middle of 
the room, with a sigh half of fatigue and half of regret. He remem- 
bered so many conversations with Reine Marguerite on this divan. 
It was a circular one, composed of half-a-dozen luxurious seats, with a 
pile of cushions in the centre. 

“Ah, you may well sigh!” comments Mr. Easel. 

“Did I sigh?’ "Twas a physical relaxation. Everything is physical 
if you bring it down to dots. For the rest, it is a relief to me to be 
packed and ready to take up the line of march. I have wasted time 
here, and begin to feel limp and flabby. I want to get back to work.” 

His voice aroused Reine Marguerite from a half-nap. She listened 
at first with a sweet smile on her beautiful lips, which gradually faded 
out. His voice had the hard worldly ring in it which she had detected 
in it once or twice already during their acquaintance — the tone of 
voice which seemed to put such a distance between them. So he was 
going ; he was come to say good-bye. In fact Edith entered the 
saloon at that moment, and to her in a few sentences Dr. Jerome 
announced his departure. 

Once before it had been her fate to hear a conversation which 
turned to night the day of her young life, and now again she was 
listening to what appeared to her to be her death-warrant — to the 
bell tolling for her own funeral. It occurred to her that perhaps a 
certain set of misfortunes were doomed to befall a certain set of 
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people. Perhaps one person was fated to endure a series of miseries, 
all in the same key, or in the same shade of color, or in the same 
octave of odor. 

He was going just as in her impetuous maidenhood Moritz von 
Walden had gone and left her weeping. No tears now. Her eyes 
were as dry and stony as her heart. They frightened her as they 
looked at her out of the mirror ; they did not seem to be her eyes at 
all. Oleanders in her hair? Ah, she had put them there because 
he had been taught by her to prefer oleanders to all flowers. She 
had intended to give him one of these out of her hair. Fool that she 
was! Much did he care for her or for her oleanders. She tore the 
faint-smelling waxy things from her hair and from her bosom, and 
threw them passionately on the floor and trod upon them. Allina 
moment. In q moment more she was in the saloon shaking hands 
with Mr. Easel and Dr. Jerome. 

“Fave you any commissions in Paris?” Dr. Jerome asked. “TI 
leave to-mcrrow.” 

“To-morrow? Allow me to congratulate you. How happy you 
will be sawing off legs and arms, taking eyes out and putting them in 
again, making noses out of superfluous bits of adipose.” 

“A picture to the life! You touch a sympathetic chord. Mean- 
while, you for your part will fulfil your destiny in your own way. 
Not an unprofitable career either: doubtless ‘a moral lies in being 
fale 

He had dropped into an earnest tone. He wanted to express his 
regard, his admiration before he left. But Reine Marguerite laughed 
him off. “Even your hackneyed quotation fails to convince me that 
my life is anything but useless.” And then she contrived to include 
Mr. Easel in their conversation. Dr. Jerome soon rose to go ; Miss 
Fleming and Sister Agnes came into the room in time to say a hurried 
farewell. Then he went. 

“A very fascinating man,” pronounced Edith; “but with no more 
heart than Mephistopheles. How frightful to fall in love with such a 
man! because he would be utterly incapable of returning it.” 

“A Hamlet — one who would march to his end over the dead body 
of Ophelia,” Reine Marguerite spoke. 

“But Hamlet was mad,” objected Sister Agnes, ever orthodox. 

“Was he? Dr. Jerome is.not, at all events. Well, I am sorry he 
has gone. I owe him a debt of gratitude: he has been a most im- 
proving companion.” 

Her aunt looked up sharply, as Reine Marguerite said this from 
the balcony doorway. To tell the truth, she had feared that this 
would be a case of going to Egypt or crossing the Atlantic for change 
of air. She was reli¢ved. " Reine Marguerite was too good and too 
sweet to be wasted on a selfish, cold-blooded man like Dr. Jerome. 
She looked at the girl affectionately, as she walked up and down the 
balcony. Marga was pale—the warm weather, perhaps— but her 
beauty was not marred thereby. Upon the whole, Miss Fleming was 
disposed to consider Reine Marguerite as her most successful experi- 
ment in education ; she would be more proud yet of this niece. 

Reine Marguerite paced up and down, conversing with those within, 
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and gave no hint of the tumult at her heart. Anger, wounded pride, 
were uppermost. Dr. Jerome had played with her, amused himself 
with her, “worn her like a silken knot, and changed her like a glove.” 
Oh, why did she care? Why was there this loneliness, this despair, 
at her soul ? 

Days went by — one, two, three. She studied, she saw her friends, 
she endeavored to forget, to drown thought in occupation. Finally, 
one evening Signor Landucci and Mr. Easel dropped in, according to 
almost invariable programme. 

Reine Marguerite, being conversed to by her countryman, over- 
heard a familiar name on Signor Landucci’s lips. He was saying to 
Edith: 

“<A friend of mine came on from Modena to-day. He brings a sad 
piece of news. Dr. Jerome is lying at the hotel there, desperately ill 
with the cholera. My friend reported that the doctors had given 
him up.” 

“Are you sure — Dr. Jerome?” Edith asked. 

“Dr. Cellini is the name of my friend. He had known of Dr. Jerome 
in Paris; there can be no mistake. He was well cared for: one of 
his fellow-travellers was nursing him.” 

“ When was this?” asked Reine Marguerite with composure. 

“Yesterday. He was taken ill on the road, and had been for some 
hours at the hotel in Modena when Dr. Cellini arrived.” 

Instantly all resentment, all misgivings, all bitterness, were wiped 
out of Reine Marguerite’s heart. Instead, she had room there for only 
one image, only one idea. He was ill — dying, perhaps, in a comfort- 
less Italian inn! Oh, if she could only go to him, only take care of 
him! It was frightful to think that he might die untended ; that his 
life might be saved if only he had careful nursing! She turned to 
Mr. Easel with a face absolutely turned to stone. “ Will you do me 
a favor—go to him? Oh,go! He has been with us all these 
months ; we have been friends together ; and now he is dying, and 
not one of us reaches out a hand to help him! I think you and I are 
friends. If I had a brother I would beg him to go. Go as my friend, 
if you would not go jon your own account.” 

Her voice was trembling with agitation when she had finished. 
Mr. Easel listened to her gravely: he was a frank-natured, kind- 
hearted young man — too simple and genuine himself to be prone to 
go into the motives of other people. “Yes—I will go,” he said, 
after amoment’s pause. “I agree with you that it would be heartless 
for none of us to go or send. Poor fellow! we will trust that he will 
weather it.” 

“When will you start?” 

“To-morrow at day-break.” t 

Oh, thank you! Oh, how good you are!” 

Presently Mr. Easel announced to the rest of the party that he was 
going on to Modena the next day to see what he could do for poor 
Jerome. And no one suspected that Reine Marguerite had had 
anything to do with this move, except possibly Signor Landucci: his 
perceptions were exceedingly keen where Reine Marguerite was con- 
cerned, 
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That night Reine Marguerite kept vigil. She produced maps and 
travellers’ guide-books, and ascertained precisely at what hour Mr. 
Easel would be at Modena. Towards morning her unhappiness 
increased ten-fold. She had been kneeling in an open window for 
hours, trying to seek repose and calm from the tranquil, starry night. 
A wild desire to pray swept over her: if she only knew how— if she 
had only been in the habit of praying all these years that she had 
been drifting on into this dark valley where only God could help her, 
and yet where God appeared not to be. She bowed her head, she 
wrung her hands, and in an agony of spirit she implored the Giver of 
life and death to spare the life of this man. Only let him live, let 
him be in the world, and it mattered not whether he and she were to- 
gether, whether he ever loved her as she — Heaven help her !— loved 
him. Nay, only let him live, and let her die ; let her life be accepted 
in his stead. 

After this passionate prayer she was stiller. Finally her head 
dropped on her arms, and out of very weariness she slept. But long 
before breakfast-time she’ was up and out in the villa-garden. Frank 
Easel had started hours ago to Modena, she told herself; he must 
be well on his way by this time. 

Edith was leaning on the gate looking down the road to Florence, 
looking for Walter Sullivan, who was in the habit of breakfasting 
with them. Reine Marguerite had seated herself on a garden-seat, 
with her back to her sister, with her arms wearily folded, waiting for 
she knew not what. Quick steps sounded up the road — Walter’s, 
no doubt. Then a voice, but not Walter’s — Frank Easel’s. Reine 
Marguerite listened: again that horrible destiny which made her an 
involuntary listener to evil tidings. 

“No, I did not go to Modena; I came out to tell you all.” Here 
his eyes wandered, seeking Reine Marguerite, who yet sat still as 
though: paralysed, screened by laurel and oleander trees. “A tele- 
gram came this morning from Chesney, who was with Jerome. 
Jerome died last night.” 

Reine Marguerite rose and came forward. She shook hands, as 
in a dream, with Easel. “So you are spared the journey. Dead! 
But how horribly sudden! It might have been one of us.— ‘Have 
you been to breakfast? There is the bell.” 

Edith and he went in together. Reine Marguerite left them at the 
dining-room and went on up to her own room. She dropped down 
on her bed, as though some one had dealt her a sudden terrible blow. 
Meanwhile in the dining-room Dr. Jerome’s sudden death formed, as 
a matter of course, the chief topic of conversation. How sad it was, 
they all said ; they were distressed, awed. How could they fail to 
be? Death had come down in their midst and laid his cold, fatal 
hand on one of their very number. But nevertheless they drank their 
coffee and ate their apricots and figs and rolls and butter ; all 
except Aunt Mary. Her quick eye had missed Reine Marguerite 
out of the circle instantly, and her ready instinct foretold her that 
this was a heavier blow to her favorite than to these others. She 
slipped away and stole into the girl’s room. ‘She lay on her bed with 
the whitest face, her eyes closed ; but she felt her aunt’s presence, 
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and started up with a bewildered air. “My head ached; it is such 
a close, hot morning. Did you come to call me to breakfast? I am 
coming. A cup of coffee will set me up.” 

“Let me bring it to you?” 

“Oh, no! they would ask and wonder. Don’t stare at me, please, 
dear Aunt Mary. And —don’t touch me, or I shall cry ; and I don’t 
want to ery.— So Mr. Easel did not go to Modena, after all. Have 
you seen him?” 

“ Oh, yes, Marga child.— Can you stand going down amongst them 
all? Do not overtax your strength.” 

Reine Marguerite made a sign of assent. Overtax her strength, 
when this was only the beginning of months and years of dreary wait- 
ing and enduring! She shuddered at the thought of how many. 
She took her seat beside Frank Easel at the breakfast-table quietly, 
and accepted her cup of coffee. The conversation had by this time 
assumed a general character; they were discussing cholera, its rav- 
ages, the theories of its progress around the earth. Reine Marguerite 
listened in a stupor—at least, she was thankful that they did not 
mention Aés name. Finally, the rest of the party drifted into the 
other part of the house, leaving her stirring the cup of black coffee 
she was trying to force herself to swallow. Her aunt sat at the head 
of the table, as silent as she was herself. Reine Marguerite took out 
her watch to wind it up: she must do something: it was dreadful, this 
stillness, this quiet. The little blue-and-gold time-piece ticked mono- 
tonously, merely. Its miserable, mechanical little life went on and 
on, just as every thing went on and on, although that other priceless life 
was stilled. It was extraordinary that amy thing could go on living. 


“ Why should a dog, a cat, a rat, have life, 
And thou no life at all?” 


It is characteristic of the state of suppressed excitement she was in 
that that ticking of her watch should be the drop that filled her cup 
to overflowing. She was seized with a sudden, active despair. She 
uttered a groan —smothered, to be sure, but a: groan that cut her 
aunt to the heart. ‘Vhen she put up her hand to her face, as though 
to shut out thought with sight. How could she endure it, how could 
she go on living? But she pushed back her chair and went away, 
and presently she wandered from room to room, with a white, fixed 
face and steady voice, which only caused her grief to tell the more 
upon her. . 

So day followed day. Except her aunt, no one guessed that the 
time had come for this girl, after the manner of men, to fight with 
beasts at Ephesus. Sister Agnes pursued her placid studies ; Edith 
wrote long eters to Walter, and in the intervals consoled herself with 
and consoled Guido Landucci. Reine Marguerite steeled herself to 
pursue the even tenor of life with them — only gradually withdrawing 
from first one party of pleasure and then another. Meanwhile, Dr. 
Jerome passed entirely out of her life, save as a memory. She rarely 
heard his name mentioned even: it might have been so easy to forget 
him with the rest! 

But every evening she gave herself one great pleasure: she walked 
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alone to a spot on Bellosquardo, from which she-and Dr. Jerome had 
watched many a sunset. And there she would sit and wait until the 
sun had disappeared below the horizon’s edge, and she could walk 
through the twilight.to their villa when no one could see the tears on 
her face. She would sit there and dream over the past, the beloved 
past, which was her only joy. Her aunt found out where she was ac- 
customed to steal off by herself, and did not interfere. She was, on 
the contrary, relieved that Reine Marguerite should have this escape- 
valve for the grief which she, at least, read aright. 

The late bright autumn lingered into winter, which was only a 
little less bright and soft. By February the glorious, bright Italian 
spring sunshine was already beginning to melt the scenery of the 
Apennines. In the early sunshiny spring-days Reine Marguerite would 
wander away to the Boboli Gardens, and lay the tender, consoling 
beauty of blue sky and green grass to her aching heart. There were 
terraces in those gardens that were green with the first warm days, 
and which with the next warmer days were sheeted with violet-colored 
crocuses. They preached a wordless sermon to her of life out of 
death, of the mysterious resurrection. 

One day Aunt Mary brought her a letter to read, as she sat arrang- 
ing some of these delicate, odorless little flowers in a glass dish. She 
read it without comment, and then handed it back to Miss Fleming. 
“It is very bad, is it not?” her aunt said, re-reading for the twentieth 
time the brief statement of her business-man in the United States, 
that a railroad company in which she had invested half her principal 
had suspended payment. They were suddenly reduced from a com- 
petency to almost poverty. 

‘““We must — go — home,” Miss Fleming said, putting the letter in 
its envelope and fixing her eyes abstractedly on Reine Marguerite’s 
quiet face. “Beyond that I cannot see. You have never learned to 
work, my poor child. Perhaps you will have to learn now.” 

“JT am not afraid to try.” Reine Marguerite took her aunt’s hand 
and kissed it. Work! There might be a good thing left in life, after 
all. 


THE WAYS OF WALL STREET. 


II. 


| Dae present generation is hardly likely to witness a repetition 
of the wild speculation that followed the outbreak of the war 
between the States. It was a prolonged carnival for the bulls, and a 
besom of destruction to the bears ; but, like “ vaulting ambition which 
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o’erleaps itself and comes down on the other side,” the bulls soared 
to unreasonable heights, and great was their fall. Stocks had risen 
in Wall Street to points ranging from three to ten times their market 
value in 1860, when the Chase-Morse panic of April 1864 burst the 
bubble of speculation, and scattered the grand army of speculators 
like autumn-leaves before the wind, leaving depression where buoy- 
ancy had before prevailed. Mr. Chase, like Yankee Doodle, came 
to town on that occasion and sold about nine millions of gold, and 
retained in the New York Sub-Treasury the greenbacks received for 
it —a proceeding evidently designed to break down speculation, not 
only in gold, but in securities and commodities generally. The money 
market was thus rendered so exceedingly stringent that the bulls in 
stocks were unable to borrow enough to carry their ventures, and a 
heavy pressure to sell was the immediate result. Prices, inflated as 
they had never been before, yielded with a rapidity that produced a 
revulsion, in which Morse & Co., with their tremendous load of 
speculative stocks, were engulfed never to rise again. Thousands of 
fortunes, small and large, were swept away in that fearful Wall Street 
hurricane. On the morning of his failure Morse was in his office 
looking pale and helpless, but wishing to conceal his position till the 
last moment, when a fellow-broker with whom he had made a bet of 
five hundred dollars that Fort Wayne would not sell at 120 within 
six months, entered and said, “ Morse, I’ve won that bet, and want 
the five hundred dollars.” ‘Oh well, come in at some other time, 
I’m busy now,” was the response. “ But I want it now,” persisted 
the greedy winner, who foresaw his immediate downfall ; “ you’ve 
time enough to sign a check.” “No I haven’t.” ‘“ Now look here, 
Morse,” continued the other, “I know something, and if you don’t 

ay that bet now, and here it is in writing, you'll regret it.” “ Make 
out a check for five hundred dollars,” said Morse to his cashier in 
disgust, and the recipient hurrying to the bank, got it cashed. Within 
one hour afterwards the suspension of Morse & Co. was announced, 
and not a creditor of the house ever received a dollar, the notes 
given in settlement having been dishonored, and Morse, who had 
been worth three millions before the panic, left Wall Street wrecked 
in pocket and in health, and died in complete destitution a few 
years later. Some such fate generally overtakes Wall Street leaders 
if they live long enough to tempt their evil fortune. They shine as 
brilliant stars for awhile, and all the small craft, and most of the large 
craft, steer their course by them — like the ancient mariners, who too 
took stars for their guides before the invention of the compass, but 
when tempests hide their light they are as if they had never been 
and perish in outer darkness. Wall Street, after the manner of the 
world, worships success, but has no pity for unfortunate leaders. It 
has no time or inclination to mourn over dead heroes and monarchs 
retired from business, and soon forgets the men it was accustomed 
to follow when they have ceased to lead. It forgave Jacob Little his 
debts, as he had forgiven so many theirs before, but left him neglected 
and a cipher where he had long been an invincible ruler. For years 
he lagged “a veteran superfluous on the stage,” and died of softening 
of the brain, while the scene of his speculative career was glowing 
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with the excitement of war-time, and many of the rising lights of Wall 
Street were hardly familiar with his name. -Samuel Hallett is a name 
almost entirely forgotten there, and yet that bold and dashing leader 
was among the first to win success out of the paper-money inflation 
following the outbreak of the war, and millions were risked at his 
bidding. He made a large fortune, but soon lost it all, failed and 
became nobody, and subsequently died by an assassin’s hand in 
Kansas. John M. Tobin, who is said to have come into Wall Street 
at the beginning of the war with nothing but a horse and wagon 
as his capital, made three millions in as many years, and then lost 
all, following which he left the theatre of his exploits, and he is 
now heard of only among its traditions. His contemporary, E. A. 
Coray, who made fully as much, lost his wealth. quite as rapidly, and 
retired from the street poorer than when he entered it. Vet both 
Tobin and Coray occasionally revisit the scene of their triumphs and 
their failures. Addison G. Jerome flashed like a meteor in the 
financial sky in 1863, but checkmated by Henry Keep in the attempt 
to corner Michigan Southern, and baffled in other operations, he 
found himself virtually ruined, although settlements which he had 
made on his wife left his family in comfort, and before the end of 1864 
he had died of heart-disease — the heart, brain, or nerves being the first 
to give way under the wearing excitement and anxiety of a speculator’s 
life, especially when intensified by alcoholic stimulants, to the ex- 
cessive use of which it directly tends. Hence Wall Street men 
are as a rule in the habit of taking “drinks,” and of drinking more 
than any other class of the business community, although there has 
been a noticeable mitigation of this evil since the feverish agitation of 
war-time subsided. 

Leonard W. Jerome, a brother of Addison’s, succeeded by a series 
of well-planned operations in amassing great wealth, and was a 
leader not only in Wall Street, but in Upper-Tendom, his style of 
living eclipsing in costly magnificence that of any preceding financial 
magnate ; yet he ultimately saw his millions pass away like a gourd, 
chiefly under the baneful spell of Pacific Mail. He made his first 
great hit on the bear side in the panic of 1857, but it was as a bull 
early in 1867 that he met with his Waterloo, after which he was a 
leader no more, and but seldom appeared on the street where he had 
long figured so prominently, most of the intervening time having been 
passed by him in Europe. Just before the crash in 57, when Ohio 
Life and Trust stock was quoted about ros, a bull speculator pointed 
it out to him as one that would not decline much whatever happened, 
“T’ll sell a thousand at fifty, seller twelve months,” said Jerome ; to 
which the other responded “TI’ll take ’em.” “A thousand more!” 
exclaimed Jerome, but the offer was declined. “I expect to make a 
handsome thing out of that,” observed the latter, and before many 
weeks had elapsed Ohio Life and Trust stock was nearly worthless,. 
and he realised even more than he anticipated by the contract. 

Once when Jerome was loaded up with Michigan Southern, com- 
monly called “Old Sow” or “Old Southern,” he gave an order to a 
firm of brokers, ostensibly doing an exclusively commission business, 
like so many other speculative houses, but really operating largely on 
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their own account, to pick up quietly all they could of that stock at or 
below a certain price. As Jerome foresaw, the firm first bought a few 
thousand shares for themselves, and then went to work for Jerome ; 
but the stock was firmly held, and they were not able to secure much 
at the price to which they were limited. Having, however, a good 
supply on their own account, they whispered abroad the “ point” that 
“Old Southern” was going up, that Leonard Jerome was a heavy 
buyer, and that the “shorts” would be terribly twisted. This caused 
a fresh demand for the stock, which Jerome continued freely to 
supply, and when the demand ceased, the price gave way. He, how- 
ever, assisted the decline by continued sales for the purpose of buying 
back at low figures a part of what he had sold, and so reducing the 
average cost of his stock. A heavy tumble in Michigan Southern, and 
sympathetically in the whole market, was the result, and the specu- 
lative commission house failed in consequence. “ How is it that your 
house busted up so suddenly?” asked Jerome of the partner to whom 
he had given the order, when he next met him, ‘ Oh,” was the reply, 
“we bought a lot of that confounded Old Southern on our own account, 
and it knocked us into a cocked-hat.” “ But,” said Jerome gravely, 
“you told me you did a strictly commission business, never made 
an operation on your own account, that it was against your articles 
of copartnership, and so on.” “So I did,” rejoined the victim ; “ but 
you know what that goes for. Is there a strictly commission house 
in the street? I don’t know of one. ‘They all say they never specu- 
late, but I’ll wager they all do, and speculate on their orders too 
oftener than you think.” “Well, take my advice,” quoth Jerome, 
with a look of compassion, “and never speculate again. Specula- 
tion’s been the ruin of hundreds of commission brokers, and will be 
the ruin of hundreds more. Be content with your commissions. 
Make haste to be rich slowly. Never buy on ‘points,’ least of all on 
those based on your customers’ orders, and learn to keep a secret.” 
“Oh, it’s all very fine to talk,” was the response, “but good words 
butter no parsnips. It’s enough for me to know that I’m busted, and 
busted too by that confounded Old Southern. ll never touch the 
thing again.” “I’m glad to hear you say that,” was the rejoinder, as 
Jerome walked away; “I hope your promise, like pie-crust, isn’t 
made to be broken.” | 

Allen B. Stockwell, figuratively speaking, went up like a rocket 
and came down like a stick in Wall Street. His career in 1872 was 
so brilliant that for a time it dazzled even Wall Street, and Pacific 
Mail under his triumphant leadership advanced from about 40 to 103. 
His design was to carry it to 150, but he found he had undertaken 
too heavy a load, and its weight crushed him. Pacific Mail sank 
rapidly to a lower depth than before, the loss of steamer after steamer 
accelerating its fall. Other “fancies” he was carrying shared its 
fate, and Stockwell retired from Wall Street under a heavy cloud of 
defeat and embarrassment. 

Daniel Drew, who was originally a cattle-drover, left the live-stock 
market for the stock market, and gathered to himself, by ways that 
are dark, wealth variously estimated at from five to fifteen millions of 
dollars, finally came to grief in September 1873, and confessed him- 
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self a bankrupt, asking and obtaining a year and a half’s time for the 
payment of his creditors. 

Of the thousands of lesser magnates who have for a season more 
or less brief figured in Wall Street, and then disappeared with ruined 
fortunes, I have no space here to speak, but I could fill a volume or 
two with reminiscences of such. William S. Woodward is the most 
prominent of these. He made and lost several fortunes of from one 
to three millions, but finally broke in trying to “corner” Rock Island, 
and became hopelessly insolvent, with nearly three millions of debts, 
and in December 1873 was adjudged a bankrupt on his own peti- 
tion. 

William H. Marston offers another illustration of the fickleness of 
fortune towards those who worship at Mammon’s shrine on the 
Stock Exchange. It was under his leadership that the “St. Paul 
Ring” put Prairie du Chien to about 250 in the memorable corner of 
1865. It was he who bulled Erie in the summer of 1866 against 
Daniel Drew, who had sold it largely “short.” “Uncle Daniel,” 
much to his surprise, saw the stock advance, and sold more and 
more, feeling confident that he could put it down. But still Erie 
refused to yield. “Who is it that’s buyin’ all this ere Erie?” he 
inquired, after selling what he called “a big jag” without producing 
any apparent effect. “ Billy Marston,” was the reply of the broker 
questioned. “Billy Marston!” ejaculated the great bear medita- 
tively, and directing his cold gray eyes at the man he was addressing, 
““Who’s. Billy Marston?” “Don’t you know him?” asked his inter- 
locutor ; “he was with the St. Paul crowd in ‘Prairie Dog,’ and he 
bulled Pittsburgh away above par last spring.” Uncle Daniel uttered 
a low chuckling laugh — which has been likened to the cackling of av 
hen —as he put his feet on an adjoining chair, and then asked: 
“ And what does Billy Marston want with Erie? I don’t want any of 
it at any sitch price as this, do you?” The stock rose about twenty 
per cent. against him under Marston’s skilful manipulation, and he 
began to shake in his shoes, but still he kept his “shorts” out at a 
loss of a million or two. ‘I knew,” said he, in telling the story, 
“they couldn’t hold out much longer, and one day one of them chaps 
comes to me and says, ‘Mr. Drew, what'll you give for a block of 
Erie?’ ‘How much of a block?’ says I, just to feel him. ‘Five 
thousand shares,’ says he. ‘Oh,’ says I, ‘I wouldn’t want such a 
small jag as that if 1 wanted any.’ ‘Well,’ says he, ‘ suppose we say 
as big a block as you'd like.’ ‘At what price?’ says I. ‘ Under the 
market,’ says he. ‘What’s that?’ saysI. ‘At seventy,’ says he. ‘Qh,’ 
says I, ‘I wouldn’t give any sitch price as that for this ’ere Erie, and 
I don’t know of anybody else as would. . No, thank you,’ says I, 
‘I don’t want any of your Erie.’ I knew they were gonners, or 
they wouldn’t have sent the feller to me to offer their stock, so I sold 
‘em a lot more, and before night Erie broke away down ever so far, ; 
and I could have got all I wanted, and a good deal more too.” So 
it is to be supposed, from Mr. Drew’s own showing, that he eventually 
came out of the contest a winner instead of a loser. 

The extravagance of Wall Street men is becoming proverbial. 
With them it is “ easy come, easy go,” and “sufficient for the day is 
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the evil thereof.” As a class they are improvident, and knowing how 
soon a speculator and his money may be parted, they think it useless 
to economise in personal expenditures. Each one says to himself: 
“What's the use of trying to save a dollar here and there when I may 
lose a thousand on a single hundred shares of stock?” This idea is 
the parent of prodigality and a spur to generosity ; and hence it is 
not surprising that the Stock Exchange is the most charitable of all 
public bodies, and that, as a rule, its members are the most free- 
handed and large-hearted men in the world. Applications on behalf of 
deserving objects are seldom made to them in vain, and their voluntary 
subscriptions to relieve their brethren in distress and the destitute 
families of deceased members redound greatly to their credit. They 
for the most part possess in an eminent degree the virtue of charity, 
both with regard to money and opinions, not only for each other, but 
for whatever is deserving of it; and in this respect they set a good 
example to many exceedingly devout but very selfish Christians. The 
lavish expenditures of stock-brokers, particularly the young men of 
their number, is indicated by their expensive and showy, but tasteful, 
style of dressing, and their habit of driving to and from the Stock 
Exchange in cabs, instead of the omnibuses that the rest of mankind 
are content to travel by; and it is not uncommon for those who 
happen to be in low water to spend their last few dollars in hiring a 
carriage to take them home, and, perhaps, in a bottle of champagne 
at Delmonico’s before they start, trusting to the morrow, like Micaw- 
ber, for something to turn up. 

The popular theory is that stock-brokers only buy and sell on com- 
mission for others; this commission being generally, except in the 
case of large operators, who are charged a sixteenth, the lowest rate 
allowed, an eighth of one per cent. on the par value of the stock, or 
twelve dollars and a half for every hundred shares for buying and the 
same for selling, making the cost to the speculator of handling every 
hundred shares twenty-five dollars, in addition to which seven per 
cent. interest is charged: on the market value of stocks carried, while 
the same rate is usually allowed on the customer’s margin. In point 
of fact, however, all but a few brokers are either openly or sud rosa 
speculators to a greater or less extent, and many of them avowedly 
do a purely speculative business, preferring to employ their capital in 
this way to doing business for others, A member of the Stock Ex- 
change once said to me: “I never take a commission ; I’m out of 
business, and sometimes don’t go into the Board-room once in six 
weeks ; yet I wouldn’t take ten thousand a year for my seat at the 
Board, because it’s worth a great deal more to me than that. Four 
or five times a year I’m able to make an operation, and my credit as 
a member is all I need to make twenty or twenty-five thousand a year 
in that way.” 1 may mention that he was a shrewd judge of the 
market, and had ample capital to back his ventures if they happened 
to turn out unfavorably. 

Stock-brokers are eminently men of their word ; and when once a 
transaction, the work of a moment, has taken place, they never seek 
to escape from the consequences of the contract by falsely denying it, 
in however great a loss to themselves it may afterwards result, although 
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there is often nothing by which they could be legally compelled to 
fulfil it. ‘They are prone to look on the humorous side of life, which 
undoubtedly does much to lessen the strain upon the nervous system 
involved in their exciting pursuit ; and in the Board-room’on a slug- 
gish market they never lose an opportunity to drive dull care away 
by practical jokes on each other — for which, whenever observed in 
the act, they are fined by the presiding officer —and by breaking out 
in the middle of the formal call of stocks, or at any other time when 
least expected, in a grand chorus, that of the “Old Hundred,” 
“Hallelujah ” and “John Brown” being the favorites. 

On the day before Christmas every year there is a carnival of 
mirth, laughter and instrumental music in the Board-room, the instru- 
ments employed being toy-drums, trumpets, fish-horns and such like, 
and the volume of business is greatly reduced in consequence. Every 
autumn white hats are confiscated after a certain date, due but 
informal notice of which is given. On the appointed day all the 
white hats that appear in the Board-room are, if possible, crushed 
over the wearers’ eyes, or seized and thrown high in the air, only to 
be kicked or thrown again till they are no longer to be recognised as 
such by their shape. All this is done with the utmost good humor, 
and what would be impertinence elsewhere is only good fellowship 
there, 

Wall Street hours during the war were from nine in the morning 
till six in the afternoon, and the work of the day was for a time after- 
wards prolonged at the Evening Exchange until within an hour or 
two of midnight ; but on the 24th of August, 1865, the Stock Ex- 
change prohibited its members from attending that pest-house of 
speculation, and the Open Board did likewise, after which salutary 
action the Evening Exchange became a thing of the past. This 
night-haunt had its origin in the congregation that throngéd the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel every evening in the early stages of the war, when the 
uncertainties attending the struggle stimulated the love of gambling 
inherent in the human heart, and spread depravity among a multitude 
of adventurers. It was then that clergymen and barkeepers, tailors 
and grocers, barbers and bakers, doctors and lawyers, actors and 
editors, learned professors and unlettered letter-carriers, professional 
gamblers and professional corn-cutters, and a host of gentlemen and 
vagabonds—a motley crowd of the good, bad and indifferent, who 
had a little or much money as the case might be —sallied forth into 
Wall Street, and aspiring to fortune, threw their dice on the green 
tables of the Stock Exchange and the Gold Room. Very soon the 
halls of the hotel became overcrowded, and the proprietors expostu- 
lated. A deep cellar underneath it was rented by a man who charged 
twenty-five cents each for admission; and this detestable den, which: 
might well be likened to the “ Black Hole of Calcutta,” was frequented 
by nearly the whole “street ” until they sickened under the foul air of 
the place. A bar had been extemporised there, and the consumption 
of ardent spirits by the restless spirits visiting the place was sufficiently 
immense to have furnished a temperance orator with material for a 
new and terrible philippic against drunkenness. A large room at the 
corner of Broadway and Twenty-Third Street was then opened for 
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the purpose, and a greater rush than before set in to attend these 
night-sessions, attended by absurdly large receipts for admission. 
Here too a bar-room flourished, and men were stimulated by liquor 
to make transactions they often regretted the next morning. Then 
the lessee of this room erected a marble building in Twenty-Fourth 
Street, and the nightly game was played there in like manner, Sub- 
scriptions were paid for seats, and the proprietor was on the point of 
organising the affair into a joint-stock company when it was happily 
abolished, and the most respectable members of the Stock Exchange 
to this denouement exclaimed: “Allah be praised!” The wives and 
children of stock-brokers rejoiced, and a horde of gamblers lost their 
accustomed evening excitement. The Evening Exchange did injustice 
to the Stock Exchange, and gave it a reputation for vices undeserved 
by very many of its members, while degrading speculation into the 
worst form of gambling. It was a disgrace to Wall Street, and some- 
thing like a reproach to our civilisation, dissipation being its accom- 
paniment and fraud its not uncommon sequel. All this has been 
changed, and now the hours of both the Stock Exchange and Gold 
Room are from ten to three, and the.stock and gold quotations are 
being constantly flashed during that time by telegraph to the office of 
every broker in the street provided with the necessary indicators, 
for which a small weekly charge is made in addition to the original 
cost of the instruments. This saves a great deal of the old-time 
running to and from the Board Room for prices, and hundreds far 
away from Wall Street have their offices or their houses, or both, 
fitted up with these machines. 

In conclusion, I advise those of the outside public who are anxious 
to suddenly enrich themselves in Wall Street by a lucky turn of the 
wheel of ne, to keep out of it as speculators, if they value their 
money, and have any legitimate business that yields them a sufficiency 
to live on. The low ambition to be rich is one of the fruitful causes 
of crime and immorality, and it was never so much a curse to society 
as in the present age. 


“Tn lust of lucre lurk the basest wiles, 
The deepest, darkest passions of mankind.” 


Instead of striving to be good and to lead noble and honorable lives, 
too many men nowadays are willing to be knaves, if they can only 
have wealth to squander in fast and ostentatious living. Men holding 
positions of trust embezzle the funds committed to their care, in order 
to speculate, hoping thereby to gain the object of their desire, or 
commit forgeries to accomplish it, as Edward B. Ketchum did. For 
the crimes of those who have defrauded the Government, the trust 
companies, the banks, and others who employed them, to make a des- 
perate throw of dice on the Stock Exchange, Wall Street is too indis- 
criminately blamed. There must be a market for securities in a 
country abounding in them as this does, and wherever that market is 
there will be speculation, Because a man commits suicide by throw- 
ing himself into the river, people should not, and do not, blame the 
river for being within his reach ; nor because an incendiary sets fire 
to his store with a lucifer-match, do they blame the match for enabling 
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him to commit the crime of arson. The fault lies in the extravagance 
of the time, leading to artificial wants, beyond the means of the many 
to gratify, and fostering false pride and a low moral tone, predispos- 
ing to dishonesty and paving the way to the penitentiary. ‘There are, 
doubtless, many scoundrels speculating in Wall Street; but there is 
no good reason why a respectable man should not speculate there with 
his own money in as honorable a manner, and with as much credit 
to himself, as he would transact any other business elsewhere. The 
experience of ninety-nine “outsiders” out of every hundred who have 
speculated on margins in Wall Street is, however, that they have been 
losers in the end. A broker has nine chances where a customer has 
one, and commissions alone eat away a good deal of what in a specu- 
lative broker’s own case would be profit. Moreover, customers lose 
on the interest account, and brokers make; and a commission busi- 
ness once established is a sure source of income, provided accounts 
are well watched so as to keep the margins good. Speculation in 
stocks is to most men engaged in other business demoralising, by 
making them discontented with the slow returns of commercial or 
professional life, although there are some who can resist this ten-- 
dency ; and all but brokers and professional operators had, therefore, 
better leave speculative securities severely alone, excepting where 
they have money to invest and know enough to buy stocks when they 
are cheap, and, being able to pay for them, take them out of the 
street. There are already too many brokers and too many speculators 
preying upon each other in Wall Street ; and although non-producers 
have their uses as well as producers, the former have been far too 
numerous for their own or their country’s good, not only there, but in 
all the large cities of the United States, since the inflation of the cur- 
rency gave an impulse to speculation, whose fruits we have seen in a 
multitude of unattractive forms. 

The Gold Room and Black Friday ; the most notable stock “cor- 
ners,” from the first one engineered — namely, Morris Canal in 1835 ; 
the notorious and scandalous operations of Fisk and Gould; the 
Schuyler and other great frauds ; the prominent speculators, besides 
those alluded to, from the advent of Jacob Barker; and the memor- 
able panics that have occurred, including the crisis of 1873, merit 
extended notice in a description of Wall Street: but a magazine 
article has limits; and when a traveller can only take a carpet-bag 
with him on his journey, he has, of necessity, to leave out a good deal 
more of his baggage than he puts into it; and so it is in the case of 
these reflections on The Ways of Wall Street. 


KInNAHAN CORNWALLIS. 


PHANTOM VIOLETS. 


E walked through the mellow October ways, 
Triumphant with crimson, royal with gold, 
Untrodden by us since far-off days, 
When other flowers bloomed out of the mold: 
Roses and violets — odorous things, 
Only the summer’s and only the spring’s; 
Hopes they had bloomed for had made themselves wings; 
—Fair flowers, fair fancies, both stories were told. 


Hermione, at a violet-bed, 
You stooped, at a waft of subtle perfume. 

As you searched through the leaves, ‘“ How strange!” you said; 
“A phantom odor, but no hint of bloom. 

The bright blue blossoms have perished away, 

But linger in spirit around their clay, 

The ghost of the flowers haunting them. Nay, 
Decide, if you can, if the perfume shed, 

Or color and form be the flower alway.”’ 


I laid my face on the dark, downy leaves, 
And I shut my eyes, and I nothing missed. 
Gone were the golden October’s full sheaves, 
And returned were the green May-fields wind-kissed ; 
Gone was the wisdom learned slowly of pain, 
Returned was the careless folly again ; 
Gone-were the heart-ache, the effort, the strain, 
ses returned was the hope that laughed through the mist! 


And “There is! no parting,” I said, “My dear; 
And there is no death, and there is no grave, 
And there is no absence. You are as near, 

' When between us lieth mountain or wave, 
As now when I feel the touch of your hand 
And look in your eyes. In a distant land, 
Absent yet present, I still should stand 

Close at your side, and nothing should miss. 


“ Nay —coming back from that distance and change, 
To the real you, with the eyes, the hair, 
Your actual presence would jar, and seem strange ; 
‘So dear had the ¢hought of you been, so fair; 
So comforted had I been all the while 
By the haunting voice, the haunting smile, 
That followed me, clung to me everywhere.’ 
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“How transcendental!” I hear you exclaim. 

I will not dispute it; and, after all, 

I ask naught better than, speaking your name, 
To have you presently answer my call. 

But yet—for the rest—at our strange new birth — 

No doubt it will waken our spirit-mirth 

We should have questioned, dull spirits of earth, 
The contact of soul to be closest of all! 


CONCERNING THE BLOWING OF HORNS. 


HERE was once a worthy man who used to repeat what 
purported to be a quotation from the Koran. It was after 
this fashion: ‘‘Whoso hath an horn, and bloweth it not, verily, the 
horn of that same shall never be blown.” To be candid, I will say 
that after diligent perusal of the book of the camel-driver of Mecca, 
I have failed to discover this so-called quotation. It is not, however, 
to be presumed that the Koran is a compendium which exhausts the 
well of wisdom ; and this utterance with regard to horn-blowing does 
not need the endorsement of Mohammed to make it pass current as 
truth. Its verity is patent, and is exemplified before our eyes, and 
particularly in our ears, every day. To make a slight emendation of 
a somewhat familiar adage, “The trumpet is mightier than the 
sword,” or, in other words, the noise that a man makes about doing 
any work obtains more credit than the energy expended in performing 
it. Let a regiment of veterans who have borne their banners through 
the terrors of a hundred fights, and grasped victory after victory from 
vastly superior numbers, pass through the crowded streets of a city 
on their way to new triumphs: what most attracts the attention of 
the masses who rush to meet the warriors? Why, the dazd which 
plays at the head of the column, of course. The men who have 
struggled and bled on countless fields march by almost unheeded, 
while the public gaze is riveted upon and the public ear is wide open 
to the blare of the trumpet and the rataplan of the drum, Thackeray, 
in his “ Chronicle of the Drum,” makes the narrator of that stirring 

poem say of his respected progenitor :— 

“In Germany, Flanders, and Holland, 
What foemen resisted us then? 


No; my grandsire was ever victorious, 
My grandsire — and Monsieur Turenne.” 
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That is it exactly. This drum-chronicler, type of the popular mind, 
actually ascribes the triumphs which convulsed half the world to the 
noise made by his drumming grandfather, while “superfluous lags 
the veteran” Turenne at the end of the stanza, as a sort of after- 
thought, or perhaps merely to fill up the line and furnish the rhyme. 
But to return to our horn-blowings: “ Peace hath her ‘horns’ not 
less renowned than war.” ‘The man who goes into the contest of life 
aiming at success alone, and comparatively unembarrassed by any 
scruples as to the means by which success is to be achieved, must 
not leave his horn hanging idly against the wall, but must bear it 
constantly with him as his most potent weapon. He knows that it is 
one which has been tried and proved, and which will not fail him. 
He remembers that the frowning walls of Jericho fell prostrate at 
the sound of the trumpets ; he has vague recollections that the — 


“blast of that wild horn 
On Fontarabian echoes borne,” 


accomplished vast though somewhat indefinite results at some far-off 
period ; and these memories of the past give him an unshaken faith 
in the efficacy of horn-blowing. 

There shall be two men, W and X, who shall jointly engage in a 
certain project. The former gives all his time, thoughts and energies 
to the labor ; pulls stroke-oar unintermittingly, and is so busy about 
getting the work done that he does not have time to look around and 
see if people are noticing his activity. On the other hand, X judi- 
ciously bethinks himself that after all it is not of so much importance 
to do a thing as it is to get people to believe you are doing it. So 
he does not overwork himself, keeps fresh and in good talking order 
all the time, heralds himself widely as the prime mover in the affair, 
and announces in an infinite variety of ways that it is Azs shoulder 
which is at the wheel. Well, what is the result? Why, people, in 
spite of the evidence of their own eyes, are forced by the irresistible 
logic of horn-blowing into the conviction that X is a man of dazzling 
genius and untiring application. ‘They sound his praises on house- 
tops, and in other) localities even more suitable for the purpose, and 
prepare and present costly testimonials to his excellence and worth ; 
while poor W, hard at work pushing on the scheme to a glorious 
completion, is regarded as a plodder, a man who can do well enough 
so long as X is by to direct him, but who must ignominiously fail if 
left to himself. 

Shall these things be? Is hornless merit to be perpetually un- 
noticed? Shall untrumpeted industry forever sink into obscurity ? 
Must voiceless talents and vigor and endurance invariably be passed 
in the race by mere sound? Let us each one resolve that, whatever 
others may do, we will from this time henceforth deposit our respec- 
tive trumpets upon some remote and inaccessible shelf, and sedulously 
devote ourselves to the work of blowing the horns of other people. 
It may be that in this self-sacrificing toil we shall find that it is 
sweeter to praise than to be praised, far nobler to extol others than 
to laud ourselves, é B 
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ce eG my friend George Brooker’s country-seat, 

was a very handsome place. The commodious mansion,’ 
whose liberal proportions made up for its lack of architectural point, 
was set back at the foot of the river’s tremendous bluffs, far enough 
from them to be safe from landslides, near enough to hold the alter- 
nate wooded knolls and bare whitened faces of rock as a sort of 
frame-work to its comfortable picture. The house was flanked and 
overarched by several stately, full-grown forest-trees, while in front of 
it was a smooth lawn that stepped down to the river’s margin in a 
succession of rounded terraces — a lawn that was variously beautiful 
with ornamental trees and shrubbery and gay parterres of flowers. 
Two hundred yards from the house, on the right, a winding brook 
went gurgling over rocks and roots, between its willow-fringed banks, 
with lingering tardy flow, as if glad to pause and move on slow again 
after its impetuous chase and breathless tumble from the hills and 
down through the deep shadows of the black ravine above the house. 
Across this brook the meadow spread its broad, low surface, brown 
and fat with crumbly new-ploughed tilth. 

Upon a piece of springy sod, still unploughed along the meadow’s 
edge, we walked together — George Brooker, Doctor Conrad Krat- 
pfuhl, and I—following the devious course of the little stream 
towards the river. We had just dined — rather later than usual, Mrs. 
Brooker told me —I suppose because I was a new guest and this the 
first day of my visit— and were walking and smoking after the meal. 
That is to say, I was smoking my cigar, and the Doctor puffing great 
clouds from a monstrous German pipe with a stem four feet long and 
a great tasselled china bowl that must have held near quarter of a 
pound of Knaster when filled; Brooker, however, was prohibited 
from smoking by the Doctor, who seemed a tyrannical and very ec- 
centric somebody, with a quaint German accent and very heteroclite 
manners. 

“ Poof!” he cried, with the high nasal tone of a wild-goose, “if man 
cannot schleep, man moost not schmoke. For me, den, it is needful 
altogether to schmoke with incessancy, or should I waste hours in- 
conceivably precious in beastly slumber. Not beastly to you, Meester 
Brooker, who are denied what I have such hateful superfluity in, and 
to whom that is pure balm which to me is pure disgust. Ah! sleep 
that darns up the tattered elbows of — I perceive that I do misquote 
your poet’s language. It matters but small.— See, Meester Graves,” 
said he to me, pointing to the meadow, which I saw was but recently 
ploughed, “this is our apothecary-shop that shall fetch sirops in man- 
dragora steeped to bring sleep abundant to our friend’s all-weary 
lids.” 

His clumsy energy and vehement gesticulation heightened the effect 
of his very comical figure, which was that of a short, stout man, with 
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stumpy set into his round, shapeless body like the wooden legs of 
a butcher’s chopping-block, and atop of this block a head was screwed 
in without the convenience of a neck. This head kept such an angle 
with the body that, while his chin was the most advanced portion of 
his face, and the round glasses of his spectacles gleamed at you nearly 
horizontally, the collar of his coat rubbed against his bump of caution 
and lifted up his monstrous hat towards his eyebrows. His face was 
not a bad one, however: there was an owl-like air of wisdom and 
mystery about his eyes, and his broad, placid smile, large, liberal 
features, and abundant yellow hair and whiskers, gave him a certain 
leonine look. 
oe Ge Doctor has Soma me to the plough,” said Brooker, in 
is languid way, so different from the fierce, fiery energy that I re- 
membered Mi cmtessed of twenty years before: “would you believe 
it, Graves, all this is my work?” pointing to the ploughed meadow. 
¢, pe er Doctor Kratpfuhl, striking the handles of a 
small iron plough with his pipe-stem, “it is brave work our friend has 
done in his pharmacy. See! this is the pestle and mortar in which 


his si he commixes. Ach, my friends! it is heresy to physic ; 
but I in the sweat of the brow all good-doing simples can 
alone be brewed.” 


“You certainly seem to have gone at it systematically, and have 
taught yourself to plough, even if you have not found in the ploughin 
all that Doctor Kratpfub! claims for it,” said I. ai iy 

“Ach, yes!” interrupted the Doctor again, before George could 
“and at Id with labor and hard breathing but one 
furrow os thetel a n do not suffice, before breakfast.” ’ 

George loo over the brown acres, and with a certain sort of 
weariness remarked, “I have done what would earn my salt, perhaps ; 
but the old vigor will not come back, nor will the dreary wakefulness 
and headache, and the dull, uneasy dreams, leave me. I want an in- 
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terest in some John,” said he, with sudden, bullet-like energy, 
“and I believe it is better to wear out than to rust out. I shall go 
back to business again, kill or cure. I cannot stand it here.” 

Doctor rat pfub ‘groaned audibly, and beat upon his toppling hat- 
crown with ; white, fat, uplifted hands. : 


I looked at my friend curiously, for the strange pucker about his 
eyebrows and the nervous unrest of his mobile lip told a momentous 
history. And this then was the man, I thought, whom twenty years 
ago I had fixed upon for a model and pattern of human capacity for 
happiness! As to the rest of my classmates I had doubted, but 
George Brooker, I was very sure, would sail smoothly along the middle 
course of life, avoid all reefs and sand-bars, and put into none but 
snug =a harbors to the end of the voyage. Yet here he 
was, scarce forty year old, stranded already, and so badly wrecked 
that it was doubtful if he would ever again get an offing. 
I knew the outlines of his history, though I had only casually met 
w, since we parted at college, with our diplomas under 
ank, easy, good-tempered man, with no great talents, 
ble persiste in any pursuit that took his fancy, and 
then aroused which made that pursuit a chase, be had 
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come to college well prepared, and with a full purse, for he was very 
rich. After graduating, he had dawdled through ten years of idle life 
in Europe and America, spending his money extravagantly, and drift- 
ing, it may be, out towards those purgatorial regions betwixt the 
Devil and the Deep Sea which are set apart for just such wasteful 
fainéants who spill life and purpose as wine is spilt in the last hours 
of a banquet. Then, however, he fell in love, and won a noble woman 
to his wife ; for, though he was as ugly a fellow as you would choose 
to meet, with a great shock of red hair like the stage Highlander’s 
wig, and knock-kneed legs, and great red bony hands, he was honest, 
warm, upright, unselfish, and looked it all; he had a bonmhomie that 
supplied his lack of grace, and as I have already said, his pursuit had 
that sort of constant tenacity which so often wins against odds. 

Contemporaneously with his marriage there came certain financial 
storms, out of which George’s fortune, already impaired by extrava- 
gance and loose management, emerged waterlogged and swamped 
almost beyond repair. He had removed his moneys from the safe 
securities in which they had been so long nursed, and put them into 
precarious stocks and bonds, whose values shrivelled in the first 
breath of the panic. These losses vexed him sorely, for he had in- 
curred them while endeavoring to get richer, and so found his would- 
be thrift more costly even than his former foolish unthrift. George, 
however, was equal to the new condition of things — more than equal 
to them, in fact. He purchased with the remnant of his fortune an 
interest in an established banking-concern, and, bending all his 
energies to master the intricate complications and ambiguous contri- 
vances of the stock-market, he speedily became one of the closest 
financiers and boldest and most successful gamblers in all the tribes 
of “ Bull” and “Bear.” After ten years of this lifé —it was an un- 
happy decade to his wife, who could not deem money to be worth the 
martyrdoms its acquisition cost —he-had about restored his fortune 
to its liberal original proportions, but he had in the struggle got his soul 
and mind nipped severely in the nut-crackers of continual niggardly 
stint and repression ; and as for his body, he had treated it so ill that 
it had at last gone into open revolt. Hence the troubles that now 
vexed him. i 

When he was definitively laid upon his back with a broken-down 
stomach and an obstinate nervous fever, George at last resolved that 
he would take thought for himself, and if he should recover, would 
quit money-getting for the more rational endeavors of life. But it 
was not so easy for him either to recover his health or to shake off 
old bad habits. His body had lost its pristine elasticity and rebound, 
and his relaxed and unstrung mind was subject to insomnia, and a 
throng of wretched evil fancies and morbid clouds, which were the 
more vexatious because it had formerly been so crystalline clear and 
sparkling. When he got up, he abandoned business and bought 
‘“Undercliff,” removing to itin March. Now, in the day of my visit, 
the roses were fully in bloom, and he was still an invalid, still, I saw, 
a hypochondriac. 

“TI don’t think going back to business would profit you any, George,” 
I said, in answer to his impatient exclamation. “It is your failing 
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that you make yourself a galley-slave whenever you bend your oar to 
any undertaking. Now the Doctor tells you that ploughing is physic: 
why don’t you plough as you did your other business? Who knows 
what may come of the right sort of energy given to ploughing ? Your 
sort of energy, I mean? Do you remember the story of John 
Wilde?” 

“ No,” said he, with an invalid’s languid curiosity ; “tell it, if there 
be anything to interest me. Who was John Wilde?” 

“ Johannes Wilde of Rodenkirchen?” screamed the Doctor, as he 
swooped into the dialogue like a hawk into a covey of partridges. “ I 
know him well! It is excellent parable! It is a story that would 
not disgrace the Bahar Danush, if indeed it does not come from that 
precious receptacle of the ethnic myth. Papae! I am delighted to 
tell you this favorite legend of the Wends. You must know, gentle- 
men,” said this incorrigible bore, flinging himself into a rhapsodic 
attitude, “that in Riigen, the underground people, the Trolls, the 
Nisse, the — the what you call — Fairies — ah ! — are some of them the 
most amiable creatures in existence, beauty-worshippers who dwell — 
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and occupy their time to fashion delicate ornaments of gold and 
silver, so fine in texture that the gossamer spider’s web compares to 
them as a ship’s cable to a strand of cambric. In summer, when the 
roses blow as now —ach, how fragrant !—they come forth at night an d 
dance their rondels in the green grass, to the sound of such music as 
only fairies can make and only Mendelssohn could imitate. At Ro- 
denkirchen then, in Riigen, dwelt a certain sordid wretch called John 
Wilde, who lay in wait for a fairy revel, and snatched in haste one of 
their dainty little glass shoes, which some careless fellow had kicked 
from his tiny foot in the delirious whirl of the dance. Now John 
knew that the fairy would have to go barefoot until his shoe was re- 
covered, which was hard for one who tripped it so indomitably upon 
the light fantastic toe, so he resolved to drive a hard bargain ere he 
sure it. The fairy sent for his shoe, and came for it himself, 
in various disguises, but could not recover it until he had bequeathed 
to John Wilde, in perpetual fee, the privilege of turning up a golden 
ducat out of every furrow his plough made. And that was the end of 
John Wilde, for he never ceased ploughing any more from that time, 
but kept on winter and summer, turning his furrows and picking up 
his golden ducats, until at last he dropped down at the tail of the 
plough like an exhausted November fly, dead ; and so had no good 
whatsoever of his money at all. And it is a good story, that!” added 
the Doctor, pushing his hat back and rolling the lake-like mirrors of 
his spectacles towards me with a singular look, “It is a goot story — 
it is the lesson of human nature.” 

“It is a good story,” assented George ; “and if one could only find 
a fairy shoe, how nice it would be to bring about such a condition of 
things as to turn gold and health out of the same furrow with a 
simultaneous scoop of your plough’s mould-board.” 

“ That, too, is not impossible,” I answered ; “for this enchanted 
spot is the seat of Rodman Drake’s Revels of the Fays, who doubt- 
less must have lost many a glass slipper beneath these willows.” 

i 
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“Ja! Ja!” cried Dr. Kratpfuhl ; “and, as for the gold, there is 


Captain Kyd’s near by, if any credit may be given to a hundred 


legends local to the soil.” 

“Did you know that this place of mine was so highly honored ?” 
said George, turning quickly to me with something like his old-time 
energy. 

“What? with Kyd’s treasure? You esteem it an honor then to 
share what belongs to every glen on this river, and every sand-bar on 
the coast from Passamaquoddy Bay to San Augustine? ” 

“Ah, you are a skeptic, I perceive,” said George; “I am not. If I 
could only put myself in Kyd’s place for a moment, and confine my 
own count of the probabilities within his purview!” 

Dr. Kratpfuhl lifted his fat hands to his hat-crown again with a 
ludicrous hopeless gesture. “ My tear sir,” he said, with earnest energy 
of entreaty, ‘stick with the blough! stick with the blough! Kyd’s 
treasure is not hid so deep but that the blough-point will lay him bare 
to the roots.” 

“The plough, or —the spade!” muttered George. 

“Nein!” screamed the Doctor, with furious protest; “the -spade 
makes too full the head, too confused the ideas, too aching the spine. 
It will not do—that spade! It must the plough always be, or I will 
not warrant the delicate tissues, mein friend. No, no!” And he 
tapped his forehead with his fat forefinger, and sucked angrily at his 
pipe. 

We stood for a few minutes by the placid cove into which the little 
brook debouched, watching the opaline changes of the river and sky 
as the sun went down in splendor, and then we returned to the house. 

The next morning, as I was early walking in the gravelled paths of 
the lawn, examining the exquisite flowers and rare shrubs, Dr. 
Kratpfuhl came out to me with an atrociously ugly smoking-cap on 
his head instead of hat, and his gigantic pipe at his mouth in full 
blast. 

“Morning ! ah!” he cried, “you are smelling of my favorite, my 
queen of the Noisettes, my altogether lovely Aimée Vibert! sweet 
rose of my affections— poof! thou contemptible robber! Mr. 
Graves, it is a proof that tobacco was intended for man’s use that no 
pestilent insects can endure it,” said he, plucking a leaf on which a 
small green caterpillar was feeding, and watching the insect squirm 
and contort itself in the clouds of tobacco-smoke which he pitilessly 
poured upon it. Then crushing the worm between his thumb and 
finger he tossed the leaf away, and, thrusting his arm within mine, 
pushed me off down the lawn towards the river. 

“Our friend is so much of his rest deprived, that when he does 
sleep late in the morning, it is proper that he should lie late. Ah! 
Meester Graves, our friend is in a precarious state. We must occupy 
the mind with something, or it is all wrong. I tell you, Meester 
Graves, the trouble is the brain.” 

“Do you mean to say that Brooker’s mind is affected, or going to 
be affected?” I asked, in great alarm. 

“I mean that he is a wrong, your friend! He is American, every 
inch, and burns at both ends the simultaneous candle, like a— he 
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will pardon me—like a fool! So then! He has himself all-to- 
pieces broken down, or up — how you callit? The stomach, the liver, 
the heart, the brain, all a-crank! So then! The city doctors patch 
him — cobbler beasts, for rough work ! —and send him to the country 
and to me, I can make his body with the plough, and fresh air, and 
horseback galloping, well again and sound and strong —if the sick 
brain, that is, will give me time, and will not poison the mind, and 
set the body all agee thereby. So then, you see? But, my dear 
Meester Graves, the brain is very sick; I am afraid there will be a 
soft spot to it, or an inflamed spot, or that it will not wait for the 
stomach and heart to fortify themselves so strong as they will presently 
be able to send succors to it also. I cannot put that delicate brain 
to the plough’s tail, nor to gallop against the fresh air. And I moost 
find some work for that delicate brain to do —that brain so verflucht 
Americanly overworked —or it will spin itself into madness with 
frantic fury, like the dog that makes himself head-giddy with revolving 
in pursuit of his own tail. So then, it is a predicament! You under- 
stand that it is a serious one. Help me, then, to pull our friend out 
of it. You well know by old experience his idiosyncrasis —his habit 
of thought and life. Come to his rescue then, in the sacred name of 
ancient friendship! Ach! my pipe’s out.” 

I told the Doctor that in such cases friendship was mere impotency 
in the presence of technical skill such as I felt sure he possessed ; 
that I would gladly aid him and George’s noble wife in any way they 
might suggest, but could originate no plan of my own. 

“A plan I have -excogitated, Meester Graves,” answered he, 
thoughtfully, “ but it is frightfully perilous, and I do not like to make 
my voyages in balloons while I have legs to plod the earth,” eyeing 
his stumpy pedestals with all a magpie’s complacency. “ Our noble 
friend has got the money-stain upon his fingers so ineradicably deep 
that it has eaten into flesh and bone—nay, into heart and brain! 
It is the American paradox personified, Meester Graves, this friend of 
ours! He is liberal as water, generous as the lordly lion, kind and 
gentle as the bleating young — how you call it? — mutton ; yet withal 
hungry as the vulture, rapacious as the gliding cold-eyed shark, for 
money, money, money! The American disease, morbus Americanus, 
rendering him —if I might stoop to perpetrate a wretched calembour 
—amoney-maniac. Ah, this aurt flagitiosa James! It imperils the 
soul of your generous people, Meester Graves. It makes me to 
comprehend the anomalous Seneca of antiquity, who preached the 
Stoical philosophy and stole and scratched together seven millions of 
money!” 

“Try your plan, Doctor,” said I ; “anything will be better than the 
dreadful disease you anticipate.” 

“J will wait,” said the Doctor; and he trundled me along the dewy 
grass to show me a favorite flower or a rare shrub, until my feet were 
wet, my legs tired, and the summons came to call us to breakfast. 

vt paged | a short visit to “ Undercliff,” but was not permitted to 
depart until I had promised to return very soon to make a longer 
stay. George told me I was better to him than the plough ; Mrs. 
Brooker assured me his spirits had brightened up wonderfully since I 
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came, and the impressive Kratpfuhl, laying his fat, grub-like fingers 
in my hand, vowed I was a born doctor, and should be hig partner 
when he returned to practice, as I was indubitably his life-tight- 
cemented bosom-friend. 

About a month after my return to the city I received a letter from 
Brooker, which struck me curiously. He wrote under date of July 3d: 


“My Dear Graves :—I send you by express to-day a small package 
of antiquated coins, comprising pistoles and moidores, sequins and 
louis d’ors, mohurs and sicca rupees, florins, pieces of eight, old 
crown-pieces, crusadoes and testoons —all the coinage, in short, of 
that veracious chronicle called Robinson Crusoe, which we have been 
vilely taught to look upon as a myth and a fable. You will of course 
demand to know whence they came, and you will of course charge 
me with trying to quiz you when I inform you that they are part of 
the redoubtable Captain Kyd’s treasure. But if not, how did they 
come where [ found them? For they are specimens of coin which I 
have been ploughing up every day since you left here, out of the rich 
soil of my meadow where it borders the brook, and upon the lawn 
side also of the stream. The next day after your departure I took 
my spade and was going to dig about the roots of a singular rock 
which juts out of the ravine half-way up the cliff, and has certainly 
been rudely marked by the hand of man—I confess to you I have 
been long thinking about Kyd’s treasure, grieved that such wealth 
should lie buried and useless in the soil; but the Doctor, who is 
sometimes abominably pig-headed, protested so very vehemently that 
I was constrained to yield to his entreaties and return to the plough. 
This time I laid off a ‘land,’ as we ploughmen call it, next the brook 
and towards the river, and I had scarcely driven my team half the 
length of the first furrow when there rolled out over the inverted turf 
a fair half-dozen of these bright fellows that I send you. I’ve seen 
potatoes tumble out so when the plough has split the hill. You may 
imagine how eagerly I seized and examined this singular new crop. 
Well, to make a long story short, I have ploughed ever since as 
faithfully as John Wilde could have done, and the net product has 
been not far from two thousand dollars in coins of every sort, | 
have reasoned about this matter very anxiously, and I believe I have 
been able to put myself in Kyd’s place. He was a diabolically 
shrewd villain, was Kyd, and knew that all the world would be 
hunting for his treasure. So instead of burying it in one spot, as an 
ordinary man would do, he sowed it abroad, probably roughly raking 
the ground afterwards, and trusting to time, and the known gravity 
of gold and silver, and the continual silt downwards of soil from the 
hills, to perfect its covering and its security. When I say sowed, I 
do not mean in a mere broadcast, hap-hazard way. J have madea. 
map of my ploughing on which I have located every piece of coin as 
it was discovered, and I am persuaded it was drilled in, in shallow 
spade-dug trenches, in the shape of a great quincunx extending over 
the entire meadow and intervale of ‘ Undercliff’ The greater part 
of the treasure has of course sunk below the point of my small plough, 
but as soon as I have established the precise locality and direction of 
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the quincunxial lines, I shall procure a heavy four-horse team and a 
Michigan double-plough, which I suspect will go abundantly deep. 
My health is vastly improved, and I sleep better and eat, heartier 
than I have done for years. Keep the coin I send you for your 
little cabinet of curiosities. Mrs. Brooker sends her love, and Krat- 
pfuhl, whose occupation is nearly gone, and who consequently watches 
me as a hen watches the last chick that the fortunes of the poultry- 
yard have left her, desires to be fraternally remembered by you, the 
man after his own soul, Come soon to see us, and believe me your 
friend, GrorGE BROOKER,” 


The parcel of coins reached me next day, and had every appearance 
of genuineness and antiquity. In the presence of this palpable re- 
sult of George’s success at ploughing, I could not, of course, suspect 
him of a hallucination, but I was seriously afraid that he would meet 
with some disappointment in the matter of this new fervid pursuit of 
his that might work him injury. When I wrote to thank him for his 
valuable present, I took care to warn him against imitating John Wilde 
too closely, and surrendering himself to work which, if he overdid it, 
would prove as injurious to him as his intercourse with Change had 
been. Soon I received his answer. 

“Thanks, dear John,” he wrote, “for your affectionate solicitude 
on my behalf, but I am glad to inform you that there is no need to 
give yourself any concern. I have grown brown as a berry with 
toiling in the July sun ; my hands are hard, my muscles knit like wire 
that is woven, and my consumption of bacon and cabbage, corn-bread 
and buttermilk has reached an alarming height. Besides, I feel a 
strange sense of protectedness and safety in the consciousness of a 
new guardianship and tutelage, of which I do not rightly know how 
to speak to you. The knight of old who was secure in his lady’s 
favor could fight more bravely clad only in her sark, than other 
knights who were panoplied in armor of proof. Don’t you thin 
Arthur wielded his Excalibur with a perpetual sense that it wa 
more than mortal weapon? Cannot you fancy that Achilles chas 
behind his shield the more bravely because he knew it had been 
plated in Olympian forges? There you have me, then! Ido not 
believe the mountain would come to me, were I to bid it; but I have 
a faith of my own that makes it a perfectly natural thing for me to go 
to the mountain. The Doctor’s little people, his Nisse and trolls and 
dwarfs, black, white, and brown, I do not believe in, any more than 
John Graves does; but, nevertheless, my dear friend, the treasure 
which my plough is daily turning up is not any buried plunder of pirates 
and thieves. ‘This I can prove; but whether I can exf/ain it is an- 
other matter. In the first place, the gold and silver of the exhumed 
coin is absolutely pure gold and silver, totally free from alloy of any 
kind ; and this, you know, could not be the case with any coinage the 
product of human mints. The repeated analyses which Dr. Kratpfuhl 
has made of it under my scrutiny satisfy me upon this point. In the 
second place, these coins, if buried by any human agency, are buried 
by an agency which is s¢i// operative; i. ¢., the furrows that I have 
ploughed yesterday, and taken the gold from, when I plough them 
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over again to-day, yield the coin again, just as before! Thirdly, I find 
that it is the ploughing, not the soi, which is the productive element, 
and that I get as large a yield from a short furrow as from a long 
one. Iam now engaged in perfecting a piece of machinery by means 
of which I shall be able to turn the greatest number of furrows in the 
shortest possible space of time. We of this age of inventions and 
machinery are not constrained to wear our muscles out in the daily 
tiresome round that destroyed John Wilde. We have arms of steel 
and stomachs of rivetted iron, and tireless feet of whirling wheels to 
do our work for us. Pray keep my secret, for I see in this thing the 
possibility of boundless wealth, and I shall not want everybody to 
know how I was able to enrich my friends and myself. The average 
world might not appreciate us, and it would not be pleasant for us to 
be captured under writs of de Zunatico just as we were reaping the 
utmost products of our sanity, would it? Elizabeth sends her love—she 
is rather low-spirited — I do not know on what account. The Doctor 
has gone across the river to visit one of his friends, who is proprietor 
of a famous maison de santé over there. If that eccentric is not more 
careful, his friend will be sure to lock him up and put him under 
treatment, for he is astonishingly wild here lately. Sincerely yours, 
“GEORGE BROOKER.” 


Right upon the heels of this letter came a note from my friend’s 
wife, as follows: 


“My dear Mr. Graves :— I will be greatly obliged if you can spare - 
the time to pay my husband a visit very soon. He is not himself 
here lately, and I am afraid I shall have to encounter a great trouble, 
the secret dread of which has made life a burthen to me for many 
weeks — ever since your last visit, in fact. You have a strong influ- 
ence over Mr. Brooker, who loves you and esteems your opinion. I 
do not doubt but your coming will be a great benefit to him. Do not 

lelay, as there is evidently a crisis approaching, and the Doctor 
ms so unstrung and nervous in the contemplation of it that I fear 
€ cannot be depended upon. Very truly-yours, 
“ELIZABETH BROOKER.” 


I immediately wrote to George, notifying him that I would be up to 
see him on the eighth day ensuing. I could not go sooner, because 
some of my business could not be adjourned nor deputed. In 
answer he wrote me a hurried and almost illegible note, saying that 
he would be very glad to see me, and concluding thus: 


“Buy for me and bring up with you a complete eight-horse-power 
low-pressure steam-engine, with boiler, gearing, and everything 
complete for immediately going to work. . I shall want several band- 
wheels, large and small, and an extra quantity of the best leather 
bands.— My invention is perfect and works like a charm. ° I shall be 
the richest man that lives, or ever has lived! Congratulate me, and 
come to share my inconceivable good fortune. 

“Tn haste, your friend, G. B.” 


- 
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On the morning of my departure, just as I was about to start for 
the cars, I received a telegram : 


“ Please come at once —G. B. is raving mad. 
CONRAD KRAETPFUHL.” 


I found a disorganised household when I arrived at Undercliff. 
The servants were confused and unintelligible ; Mrs. Brooker met me 
in acondition of great agony. ‘“ You have come too late!” she cried. 
“ He is gone, and I shall never forgive myself for it!” 

“Gone! where?” 

“He was so violent we had to send him over the river to Dr. 
Hobbell’s asylum. They took him away this morning, and oh! he 
begged so hard when he found he must go. I shall never forgive 
myself.” 

“« My dear Mrs. Brooker,” said I, “you have acted most wisely. 
He will be properly treated, and I doubt not speedily restored to you.” 
But the unhappy lady would not be comforted, and while I was say- 
ing over to her the commonplace words of condolence which are our 
only resource upon such painful occasions, one of the doors of the 
room was burst vehemently open, and the worthy Doctor Kratpfuhl 
came at me with both of his arms extended, and his face fairly sloppy 
with tears. In spite of my endeavors to resist him the Doctor got 
his arms around me and embraced me, and put his damp face to mine 
and kissed me in his disagreeable German way. 

“‘ My tear friend,” he cried when I at last got loose from him, “I 
am so glad you have arrive! You presence is like light to my soul! 
Now, my tear madam, we shall know what is to be done, and how to 
disembarrass the unhappy victim of our wretched conspiracies! So, 
my tear madam, outpluck yourself from the slough of despond once 
more, for I know that all will be right. Papae!” he cried, slapping 
me on the back, “your face is like the face of one’s countryman when 
one is lostin a far strange land. My tear madam, we have n 


things to discourse one with another — you will excuse us.” 


placing his hand under my arm, he trundled me off incontinentl 


_ his own rooms, where, amid pipes, books, gallipots, retorts, and most 


diabolical confusion and dust, he found a couple of chairs, a pipe for 
himself, and sat down by me to talk. 

“ What has happened?” I asked ; “has Brooker gone mad?” 

“Violent aftack of acute mania,” said the Doctor; “I had for it 
been preparing, but it came with such force — sturmwetter/ We have 
to capture the madman at risk of our lives. Alexis, his valet, has a 
shoulder dislocated ; I have shirt and coat and waistcoat rent from 
my back —see those remaining tatters in yonder corner —and if not 
rescued, should have been strangled with mine own cravat! He is 
safe to the asylum, now, and will soon yield to treatment. If he shall 
only not fall after that into melancholy! If we can only devise a 
shock to rouse him when the raging fit is passed.” \ 
- “ But what does all this mean anyhow, Doctor? Whatis the cause 
of Brooker’s insanity ?” 

“Mea culpa! mea culpa!” cried the Doctor, tearing his hair and 
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weeping with an air of unaffected compunction and misery that made 
my pity for him overcome the almost irresistible temptation to laugh 
at him, “I did it always for the best, his wife and I, but the project 
has failed. I will never play again with things so delicate as souls. 
Mea culpa!” 

“What is your fault? What did you do?” I asked impatiently. 

“You know what he thought he found? Ach! asI told you —if 
his mind could occupy itself easily until his body was able to take care 
of it, he was permanently cured —if he could be kept at his plough 
with a will and an interest working, it was altogether well. He be- 
lieved in that Kyd of the pirate myth—he wanted to dig, but I 
demanded to have him plough. What you said about Johannes 
Wilde gave me a hint — me miserum/ JI consulted madam the wife, 
and together we—” 

“«Salted’ the meadow!” cried I, taking in the thing at a glance. 

“Salted him? No— but golded and silvered him most elaborately, 
with the coin of an old Spanish collection which I knew of, and which 
Mees Brooker bought with her private fortune.” 

“Tt was an ingenious plan, Doctor.” 

“Ves, but it failed. Papae! my friend, one monomaniac is like 
another. George Brooker is the fac-simile of John Wilde. I turned 
his thoughts away from Kyd by a little clever — what you call it? — 
management. But I saw that his brain was turned at once, and that 
what I had devised to keep him from growing insane had been by his 
perverse ingenuity converted into the very especial pabulum of mad- 
ness. He gave up Kyd, but took at once to John Wilde, and believed 
himself ministered to by a fairy who had command of all the riches 
of the earth-tunnelling gnomes, and who was determined to make 


him wealthy beyond the utmost soaring of human conception. Heg 


made a machine—papae! It is a curiosity which I will show to 
you —a plough that goes round in an ever-lessening circle until it 
eaches the centre, which in turn is continually moved, so that the 
h, revolving always, has always new ground for its point to turn 
But it failed —the moidores and pistoles and ducats were ex- 
austed, in short. I had stolen from him several times, until he 
missed them and locked them up, and there was nothing to— how 
you call it?—salt the meadow. Papae! he charge me with in- 
juring the machine — with magic— with robbery. He turned upon 
the machine and broke it ; he turned upon himself at Jast, and then, 
when arrested, the storm broke with frightful fury. Jea culpa! mea 
culpa [” 
“What is to be done now?” 
“Nothing but—wait. My good friend Doctor Hobbell is an 
expert. He knows the particulars of our friend’s case. Two or three 


days of his treatment, in the quiet atmosphere of the asylum, and — 


Meester Brooker will be ready for the action of my plan—” 
“What! you have another plan, Doctor? I thought —” 
“Yes, yes,” said he, “I have a blan! Mein Gott, what else can I 


do?” And he clasped his hands over the top of his head in his old — 


despairing gesture. “I have caused all this trouble: I myself will 
repair it, I am the Jonah. I will allay the storm by giving the 


~~ 
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whale wherewith to feed his insatiate cruel maw! I am calmly re- 
solved what to do. I will immolate myself upon the altar of friend- 
ship, Meester Graves! Yes, I have a blan that shall save my friend 
Meester Brooker ; that shall save him and destroy me! This room, 
these comforts, these pipes, I shall see you no more. I go out from 
mein paradise — it is a leetle in disarray, this morning — it to me is 
nevertheless a paradise, and I go out from it — Adamus exul/ But I 
do not murmur. I am content. My friends are better to me as my- 
self. You will appreciate my martyrdom, mein tear friend. One day 
you will tell him of it.” And the Doctor, to my surprise, rose, and 
embraced me, and wept upon my shoulder. 
I quieted the preposterous old baby, and got him to tell me his 
“blan,” which he did with many sobs, and much blank staring and 
amazement on account of the uncontrollable laughter with which I 
was seized as he unfolded it before me in all its startling details. 
None but a half-mad and wholly big-hearted German of genius and 
learning could ever have devised such a scheme for experimenting on 
his own body in pursuit of means to restore his friend to mind and 
health and home. Suffice it to say, 1 accepted the “ blan” without 
reserve, and engaged to perform the part in it which was assigned to 
me. We agreed that it would not do for us to confide its elements to 
Mrs. Brooker, but I was able to comfort the unhappy lady by assur- 
ing her that her husband should be restored to her in less than a 
week, 
Thad been four days at “ Undercliff” when a note came to Doctor 
Kratpfuhl from his frend across the river. 
| “Tt is all right!” he cried ; “to-morrow the blan we will put in 
- force. He is quiet and rational, Dr. Hobbell says ; but needs change 
of scene and air and thought. Ha! ha! we will give him change of 
“thought. The boat will be ready for you to-morrow in the morning.” 
‘Next day, early, I told Mrs. Brooker simply that I was going 
a “sp eich George home to her, restored, and that it would be advisable 
_ to make things look as light, gay and attractive as possible, to receive 
him calmly, to have music, and to make little reference to the past. 
Then I went to the river, escorted by Dr. Kratpfuhl, and propelled 
by the stout arms of a couple of boatmen, was soon set across the 
river, where I found Dr. Hobbell’s carriage waiting for me, As we 
A Hee o practisea little deception upon poor George, I told the 
oct at our plans were, and he approved them atonce. “ Itis the 
e your friend requires,” said he, as he handed me into his 


hat must be restored. His reason is not impaired, if you~ 
him believe so. Iwillsend him to you.” 
1 iio ‘e came oo Bae slow and lingering step, a little 
confused, but o 
shands in acordialgrasp, “Ae 
cried, “1 rnans 4 glad to see you! Iam 
ave "na aia any more poms out- 
yet your rat ; [ cannot let you stay — 
Cr the moment FE heard of sags f 
t lugubrious face 3 “I shall stay here. 
ee! co : 8 , BS 


a 


; “he needs a shock, and he has lost confidence in — 


erwise completely himself... I ran to | 
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I am a lunatic—it is not safe for me to be abroad — this is the 
proper place for me!” ae 

“Nonsense!” I cried; “this is not like George Brooker. Get 
your hat and come with me at once. Your interests require it ; there 
are things to look after and — punishments to inflict.” 

He shook his head mournfully. ‘I shall stay here —I am not fit 
to be abroad. I am insane, I tell you. I have hallucinations. I 
believe in Captain Kyd and underground gnomes. My vagaries may 
take a violent turn and lead me unwittingly to do harm. I shall stay 
here.” 

“ George, is it possible that a vile conspiracy could have power to 
break your spirits down this completely? I would not have believed 
it. I thought you were a different sort of man.” 

“Conspiracy! What do you mean?” 

“Is itso? Are you still in the dark, George?” _ 

“ Speak out, John Graves! I’ve had riddles enough.” 

“Why, George — well, none are so blind as those who will not see. 
Don’t you know you have the clearest case of false imprisonment that 
ever lawyer pleaded? Don’t you know that you are not more insane 
than I'am?” 

“But — that gold —that ploughing — that — oh this buzzing be- 
wildered brain !” 

“ Well — the gold — you must have found it, or you couldn’t have 
sent any of it to me. The only wonder I have is that you should 
never have guessed who put it there.” 

“ Who — put —it — there!” 

“To deceive you, yes! Why, George — you remember Sir Walter 
Scott’s ‘Antiquary,’ don’t you? And Sir Arthur?. And Deuster- 
swivel? Well, you have been patronising a Dousterswivel, old fellow! 
That Kratpfuhl ‘ salted’ your golden furrows for you.” Ye 

_ George bounced as if he had been shot. “Conspiracy!” he cried. 
“Kratpfuhl! A plot to drive me mad—and send me here, under 
lock and key, and get control of my property, and—I see it all! 
Blind, stupid fool! Where is Kratpfuhl? ” 

“T left him at your house this morning,” said I, demurely. 

George said no more upon the subject of his incompetency to leave 
the asylum. He hurried for his hat, and in less time than it takes me 
to tell it, was ready to go, and pressing me to depart. In a couple 
of hours more the boatmen landed us at the foot of the lawn at 
*“* Undercliff.” ; 

“Hark!” said George, as he took my arm and pushed me along 
towards the house, “music, as I live! They make merry while I am 

one.” 

: In good sooth, a brace of violins and a clarinet were discoursing 
some extremely lively waltzes from the veranda. Suddenly, George 
held me back, and gripping my arm as if in a vise, whispered, or as 
‘the melodramatists have it, hissed in my ear: 

“ See there |” 

There was a croquet-party on the lawn. A very juvenile Miss and 
her spark from the neighborhood were opposed to Mrs. George 
Brooker and Doctor Kratpfuhl. Mrs. Brooker was exquisitely dressed 
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id dinner costume ; as for the Doctor, his dress was as elaborate as 
that of a foreign embassador, and the courtly devotion, the tenderness, 
the general empressement of his manner towards his partner would have 
to be seen —they cannot be described. 

«The Doctor rather overdoes it, I think,” I was saying to myself ; 


“and if he knew George as well as I do—or were less completely 


forgetful of self in his plan of immolation, he would —” George 
gripped aA arm too tightly for me to continue the thought. He had 
reason. The Doctor was kneeling, in some part of the game, at Mrs. 
Brooker’s very feet. He looked up into her face, he murmured some- 
thing we could not hear, but from his languishing air could readily 
guess; he seized her hand in his own fat hand, and mumbled it 
ridiculously, and Mrs. Brooker started from him indignantly, and 
fetched him such a swinging box on the ears that he was véry near 
capsized. 

“She is not in the plot, at any rate,” I said, pitying the poor 
Doctor. ; 

Instantly George was on the scene, and his glad wife had him in 
her arms and was sobbing on his breast. This created a momentary 
diversion, and I had time to reach the scene and quietly motion the 
Doctor to retire, and take a croquet-mallet from George's hand ere 
his bottled wrath broke forth. 

“Conspirator! villain!” he cried, advancing on Kritpfuhl, who 
retreated, while his wife clung to George and bade him not notice 
the low fellow, who was beneath him. “You have dared to plot 
against me, have you?” still advancing. 

“Excellent!” cried the Doctor, looking towards me ; “the physic 
works. Jealousy is a master-passion always.” 

“Jealous! of you!” cried George, and rushing upon him, inflicted 
a tremendous kick. “Off the place at once! Never show your 
face again on these premises !” 

“Ach!” cried the poor Doctor, alternately shedding tears of joy 
and of pain, full both of aches and enthusiasm, as he retreated lame but 
rejoicing. “Itisacure! It is grand! Itis superb! Farewell, my 
tear friend. I have made my sagrifice and it has been excepted. 


_ Farewell!” } 


And he disappeared among the shrubbery. 

Carer and bis wife went abroad, and in the course of three years 
of travel his health was completely restored, Upon their return I 
found means to make explanations such as brought the worthy old 
Kratpfuhl back again into greater favor than ever. George found that 
he had no cause to be jealous of the Doctor, since during his absence 
Kritpfuhl had imported a fair-haired, apple-cheeked frau for himself 


—a lady of middle age and gentle manners, who had been waiting 


innumerable years for her Conrad to redeem their early vows. ‘The 


pair have a cottage in the near neighborhood of “ Undercliff,” and I 


always meet them there in my frequent visits. 


George has never had a return of his hallucination, and it is not 


likely that he ever will have, He is an excellent gentleman, a good 


citizen, and lives most happily. 


fa , EDWARD SPENCER. 


REVIEWS. 


Queen Mary. A Drama. By Alfred Tennyson. Boston: Jas. R. 
Osgood & Co. 


Rice reign of Mary was eminently a tragic period of English 
history, and to the popular mind it looks more tragic, in some 
lights, than it really was. The horrors of Stephen’s reign, the 
humiliation of John’s, lie so far away, that one feels as if England 
had hardly known cruelty or shame until Latimer and Ridley went to 
the stake and the Houses of Parliament knelt before Legate Pole. 
Henry VIII. trampled on the rights of Englishmen with a masterful 
tyranny that Mary never had; his life was soiled by unbridled 
appetites, while Mary’s was chaste and faithful ; but Henry is pop- 
ularly thought of as a bluff, overbearing, but genial monarch, while 
Mary looms through the smoke and fire of Smithfield, a pallid, hag- 
gard, crowned Fury, with robes dabbled in the blood of martyrs. ~ 
Mary is herself a very tragic figure. There was an unhappy 
mingling in her blood, and an unhappy antagonism in her nature. 
She had the will and courage of her grandfather and father, but with- 
out the policy of the one or the temperament of the other that enabled 
them to win the favor of the people, and present themselves as 
English kings in a way that no Norman, Angevin, or Plantagenet had 
ever done. The leading qualities of her Spanish ancestry seem in 
her to have been perverted into fatal defects: Isabella’s piety in her 
became bitter bigotry; Ferdinand’s cold policy degenerated into 
unscrupulousness without foresight. So she was every way a failure: 
she coveted the love of her people, and they hated her; she was 
zealous for the Church, but her zeal only stimulated heresy ; she 
wished to increase the power of England, and lost its last foot-hold 
on the continent ; she hungered for the affections of her husband, 
and her fondness only deepened his aversion, Even her personal 
appearance told against her ; and eyes accustomed to the ruddy man- 
hood of Henry, the delicate beauty of Edward, and the sunny bright- 
ness of the Princess Elizabeth, set off by the most beautiful court in 
Europe, turned away from this swarthy, small, haggard, purblind 
woman. As Queen, as devotee, as woman, as wife, she was smitten 
in the most sensitive fibres of her nature ; and the one consolation 
that might have made amends for all —that, of motherhood — was 
denied her. Old before her time, disappointed, forsaken, hated, no 
woman among all those whom her tyranny made miserable was so 
wretched as the Queen of England ; no death in the fires which her 
bigotry had kindled was more cruel than hers. 
And yet it is a question whether Mary’s reign can be made into a 
drama. For this is what Mr, Tennyson does. He does not take a 
single episode, but gives us the whole five years from her coronation to 


her death, and the chief events in it are made the motives of the _ 
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sve acts. Nowa drama is something more than the representation 
of a series of events as actually occurring, and the presentation of the 
actors therein as living personages before us. An absolutely essential 
element in it, as in every other work of art, is unity. Not the 
dantic unities of time and place, nor merely the unity of persons, 
Ba that unity which makes every part subordinate to a central idea, 
and all the action lead up to, and necessitate, some supreme event. 
In this it is, especially, that art differs from nature ; for while all that 
we can comprehend of nature is some small fragment of an immense 
whole, art, by eliminating irrelevancies and inessentials, by subordi- 
nating all secondary parts to the main effect, and making all tend to 
that, produces a work which in itself is complete. This intimate con- 
nection of all the parts, and their concurrence in one result, is artistic 
unity. It is not an arbitrary idol of the critics ; it is made necessary 
by the limitations of human faculties. 

Now in this light, the .poem before us, though dramatic, is not a 
drama. There is no central point to which all the events tend. 
Mary restores the mass, she marries Philip, she.quells insurrection, 
she imprisons Elizabeth, she burns the Bishops and the Primate, and 
yet nothing comes of it all but a horrible impatience to be rid of her, 
as though the nation were lying under a nightmare and longing for 
the day. ‘There was a result, and a great one —the reign of Elizabeth ; 
but this lies out of the scope of Mr. Tennyson’s drama. Singularly 
enough, the one incident of Mary’s reign that more powerfully appeals 
to popular sympathies than any other, more than the grand deaths of 
Ridley and Latimer, or the pathetic death of Cranmer — the execution 
of Lady Jane Grey —is not brought into the drama at all; while 
Wyatt’s futile insurrection, which to most minds is only important from 
the fact that it brought Lady Jane to the block, occupies an entire 
act. Wecan not, on any hypothesis, account for this omission. 

Nor does Mary herself possess the qualities of a dramatic “ hero- 
ine” or chief actor. She is the central figure, it is true, and the action 
moves around her, yet she is rather a passive puppet than the main- 
spring of the action. We are shown a sad picture in the sudden 
morbid paroxysm of her love, which so masters her that she looks on 
her advisers as friends or enemies only as they favor or disfavor the 
Spanish marriage ; at events which convulse her realm, only as so 
many helps or hindrances to her union with Philip. A sadder pic- 
ture is shown when her tenderness is repelled, her timid approaches 
beaten back by the cold, hard king, until she at last awakens to the 
miserable truth that her people hate her, that Philip, for whom she 

~sacrificed her people, never loved her, and now abhors, and that 
nothing is so anxiously desired by all as her death. This is very 
pitiful ; but ite all the result of physical and mental disease ; and 
disease is no- itimate tragic subject.* Moreover, her sufferings 
‘and punishment come, not from her bigotry and cruelty, but from her 
one gentle quality, her love for Philip, which, unhealthy as it is, draws 
to her all the sympathy her misery can claim. When she paces the 
"gallery, “grim, ghastly,” and mad with wretchedness, it is not the 


* The Ajax Fi ellifer, notwithstanding, But the madness of Ajax is the result and punishment 
of his excessive pride 
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fires of Smithfield that torment her, but the conviction of Philip’s 
falsity. This may be true to fact, but it violates a fundamental law 
of tragedy, the dpdoavt: zadety of Aeschylus, the doctrine that a man 
can not escape the consequences of his own act. The moralist may 
tell us that this is not a rule of life; and the theologian may argue 
from the absence of earthly retribution to the doctrine of a future 
state ; but with these the tragedian has nothing to do: he must show 
the deed and its consequences in this life. In nothing is the perfect 
dramatic feeling of Shakspere more marked than in his observance 
of this rule, and if ever he seems to neglect it, closer study will show 
that it is but an apparent omission. And we feel here that the 
wretchedness of a stupid, sick, disappointed woman, whom only the 
accident of birth has placed in such a position that the lives and 
welfare of a nation hang upon her caprices, while it is an instructive 
theme for the moralist or statesman, is no fit subject for a great tra- 
gedy. Even historically, while Mary fills a conspicuous place in the 
world’s eye, yet she effects really nothing, and her reign and herself 
are two miserable futilities. The poet, instead of bringing the char- 
acter of his chief actor into a form more in accordance with the 
requirements of the drama, by showing its energies, has dwelt with 
all his strength upon its deficiencies. So far from carrying on the 
action by the energies of her own nature, she is urged on to all her 
acts merely by her doting love for Philip, which is maniacal, since it 
seizes her before she has either seen his person or known his charac- 
ter. Abdicating right reason at the outset, she becomes, not an 
active, but a passive personage, and is dragged at the heels of her 
frensy, helpless and mangled, as Hippolytus was dragged by his mad- 
dened steeds. Even the idea of moral responsibility is lost in a 
character so obviously passive and incapable of self-control, so that 
the ethical as well as the artistic basis of tragedy is wanting. 

Mr. Tennyson has crowded his stage with actors, introducing about 
fifty dramatis personae, of whom about thirty are historical. And 
several of these historical persons are introduced merely to say a few 
unimportant words which have no influence on the action. Peter 
Martyr begs Cranmer to fly, and then vanishes from the play. The 
Duke of Alva speaks eight unnecessary words, and Lord Petre some 
three sentences. Villa Garcia and Bedingfield only utter a few 
words ; and Sir Robert Southwell appears but once to say that the 
palace-gates are shut. The introduction of historical characters on 
the stage to do nothing, or nothing of importance, reminds one of 
Lord Burleigh’s nod in Zhe Critic. 

But defective as we must consider Queen Mary as a drama, it has 
many beauties. Of these, one of the most striking is the language, 
which is the purest English in all its sweetness and Strength. With 
admirable taste, the poet has avoided most of the peculiarities of diction 
in the Elizabethan writers, the “ ay, marry,” and “by’r lady,” and 
“parlous springald,” and all such phrases with which writers, like the 
author of Brakespear, interlard their dialogue, under the delusion 
that they are writing antique English. The language here is not, 
either in phrase or construction, a pedantic copy of the English of 
the time, and yet it is very nearly such English as More or Latimer 
might have used. : 
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gradual hardening of Mary’s heart, and the deepening of the 
gloom around her, is given .with wonderful power. So the character 
of the next most important personage, Cranmer, is drawn with much 
ramatic force ; yet perhaps his timidity and shrinking from the stake 
a little too painfully insisted on. His weakness is historical ; yet 
half-choked questions: “Will they burn me, Thirl® 2.” “ They 
ill surely burn me?” might have’been spared us, and hig,Murageous 
death have lost none of its force. The coarse, unprincipled, selfish 
Gardiner is well contrasted with the weak, but aes va amiable 
Pole, whom we should have been glad to see brought 6et more fully. 
In Bonner, Mr. Tennyson has rather drawn the popular than the 
historical character. His official position as Bishop of London 
brought him more prominently into view in the persecution than the 
real master-persecutor, Gardiner, who was kept to his work by the 
Queen ; and the alliterative title of “bloody Bonner” has always 
stuck in men’s memories, though he was far less bloody than the 
Chancellor. Elizabeth again is but a mere sketch, yet a masterly 
one, and we would fain see more of her, as she was in her youth, the 
gay, amorous, but shrewd and politic princess. An admirable scene 
occurs between her and her kinsman, Edward Courtenay, the Earl of 
Devon, a foolish young popinjay. He finds Elizabeth alone, while 
he is turning over ambitious schemes. 
Court. . . . The Princess there? 
If I tried her and —1a! she’s amorous. 
Have we not heard of her in Edward’s time, 
Her freaks and frolics with the late Lord Admiral ? 
I do believe she’d yield. I should be still 
A party in the state ; and then, who knows — 
Eliz. What are you musing on, my Lord of Devon? 
Court. Has not the Queen — 
Eliz. Done what, Sir? 
Court. Made you follow 
The Lady Suffolk and the Lady Lennox. 
Vou, the heir presumptive. 
Eliz, Why do you ask? you know it. 
Court. You needs must bear it hardly. 
Eliz. No, indeed! 
‘ . Lam utterly submissive to the Queen. 
pe Court. Well, 
me s both my foe and yours: we should be friends. 
_ Bliz, My Lord, the hatred of another to us 
: ahs Is no true bond of friendship. 
a Court. Might it not 


was musing upon that; the Queen 


at ee Be the rough preface of some closer bond? 


Eliz, My Lord, you late were loosed from out the Tower, 
, ere, like a butterfiy in a chrysalis 
© You spent your life ; that broken, out you flutter 

’ Through the new world, go zigzag, now would settle 

Upon this flower, now that ; but all things here 

At court are known: you have solicited 
The Queen, and been rejected, 
Court. Flower, she? 
 Half-faded! but you, cousin, are fresh and sweet 


ee ____ As the first flower no bee has ever tasted, 
aS Eliz, Are you the bee to try me? why but now 
WO aa ee OF ae x ci you butterfly. 
acer I love not to be called a butterfly. %, 
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Cour*. OT wear it then to spite her. 
.My Lord, my Lord, BN » 
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Why do you call me butterfly? ‘ 
Why do you goso gay then? 
Velvet and gold. BS ar aos 
This dress was made'me as the Earl of Devon * 
To take my, seat in: looks it not right royal ? 

So royal that the Queen forbade you wearing it, 


.* 


ai see you in the Tower again. Her Majesty 

Hears you affect the Prince — prelates kneel to you — 

Tim the noblest blood in Europe, Madam ; : 

a Courtenay of Devon, and her cousin. 

She hears you make your boast that after all 

She means towed you. Folly, my good Lord. 

How folly ? a great party in the State 

Wills me to wed her. 

Failing her, my Lord, 

Doth not as great a party in the State 

Will you to wed me? 

Even so, fair lady. - yw 

You know to flatter ladies. 

Nay, I meant , 

True matters of the heart. 

fy heart, my Lord, 

Is no great party in the State as yet. 

Great, said you? nay, you shall be great. I love you, 

Lay my life in your hands. Can you be close ? 

Can you, my Lord? 

Close as a miser’s casket. 

Listen : 

The King of France, Noailles the Ambassador, 

The Duke of Suffolk and Sir Peter Carew, 

Sir Thomas Wyatt, I myself, some others, 

Have sworn this Spanish marriage shall not be. 

Were I in Devon with my wedded bride, 

The people there so worship me —your ear, 

You shall be Queen. 

You speak too low, my Lord ; 

T can not hear you. 

Tl repeat it. +a 

No! 

Stand further off, or you may lose your head. 

I have a head to lose for your sweet sake. . 

Have you, my Lord? Best keep it for your own. 

Nay, pout net, cousin. ‘ 

Not many friends are mine, except indeed é ; 

Among the many. I believe you mine; ‘Tae tae i 

And so you may continue mine, farewell, = alee 

And that at once. , 
se sk ANNs ge i Geert wie Teas 


[Enter LorD WILLIAM Howarp.] 


Was that my Lord of Devon? Do not you 

Be seen:in corners with my Lord of Devon. esa 
He hath fallen out of favor with the Queen. 

She fears the Lords may side with you and him 

Against her marriage ; therefore is he dangerous. 

And if this Prince of fluff and feather come 

To woo you, niece, he is dangerous every way. 

Not very dangerous that way, my good uncle, 

But your own state is full of danger here. 

The disaffected, heretics, reformers, HAS) 

Look to you as the one to crown theirends panes 
Mix not yourself with any plot, I pray you; 2 a 
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A LOVE STORY. 


“Only a heart’s-ease, as the aftermath 
Of all that vanished sorrow.” 
Barton Grey. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


T is five o’clock p. mM. The faint lights in the sky, and the dull 
shade falling over the roofs of the houses, tell that night is 
gathering over the city. The door is open between the two rooms, 
studio and bedroom, occupied by Miss Silverthorn and her protégée, 
Miss Holme. Miss Silverthorn is in the inner room, standing by the 
severe-looking little round iron washstand, washing her short, plump 
white hands. In the studio the bright little coal-fire in the Franklin 
stove is burning well, a kettle of hot water on top of it, suggesting 
that tea may be made as soon as any one desires it ; and in the fire- 


light the thickly hung studies and finished landscapes on the wall, 


the twinkling ivy-leaves, the white statuette on a bracket in the corner, 
the outline of two easels, and the polished shape of the piano, that 
newly added piece of the studio’s furniture, are revealed. Some 
figure is seated at the piano, and a very pure fresh voice is singing 
in the silent room. Miss Silverthorn dries her hands on a towel, 
comes in quietly, and lies down on the hard, short little green sofa. 
The young person at the piano wears a long dress that falls in plain 
soft folds upon the floor, and part of her hair is trailing in a loose 
bright tress which has many little rings and curls in it; there is a 
fresh white rose somewhere in her hair—they always contrive to 
have a few fresh flowers in those rooms — and when she turns her head 
a little, the fire-light shows the grave white beauty of her face, with 
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its soft curves and shadows. This face brightens all Miss Silver- 
thorn’s visions of the future ; she has a motherly passion for it ; she 
is vastly proud of Lois altogether ; her beauty, her voice, her success 
in pleasing all to whom she has been presented by her. Miss 
Silverthorn lies on the little green sofa and listens to the singing of 
“ Auld Lang Syne,” for it is this ballad with which Lois is adding to 
the twilight charm, a ballad of which Miss Silverthorn is particularly 
fond. Not that the little lady has much to regret in “ Auld Lang 
Syne ;” she has more friends now than she had inthe hey-day of her 
youth ; those who have passed away from the conflict and faded out 
of her life have not left her desolate ; she has succeeded pretty well 
in the object she had before her when she came to New York several 
years ago—she is known and praised, that is both her pictures and 
she are ; she is invited everywhere she cares to go, and she is a con- 
tented, prosaic little body, with a good appetite and a clear conscience. 
The most prosaic of us like to feel sentimental at times, however ; 
Miss Mary Silverthorn hears “Auld Lang Syne” with tears in her 
eyes, recalls her lost youth, and can even conjure up in fancy a girlish 
attachment to the son of the rector in her native village ; to be sure, 
he was never a handsome lad, but he died young, and that thought 
casts some romance over him. 

“Sing it over,” says Miss Silverthorn, as Lois pauses ; and Lois 
sings it over, and then wanders off into a strain of German music, 
which suggests the German name she saw written on a door on their 
_ floor of the studio-building ; she had noticed it because of the foreign 
handwriting and the queer pretty little flourishes under the name 
“FE, Bernhard.” Miss Silverthorn said that its owner was a young 
German who composed music and gave music-lessons. Then Lois 
falls to singing again, and as her voice soars high and clear, Miss 
Silverthorn is conscious that somebody in passing has paused by the 
door. ‘The step is heard again, and returns and pauses. 

“Ts it somebody looking for anything, or somebody listening to 
her voice ? ” she wonders, and noiselessly crosses the room and quietly 
opens the door. Jt was Herr Bernhard. (She told Lois afterwards 
about it; he was standing there in the hall, his hands clasped 
together. ‘Ach! Himmel!” he said, ‘What heffenly voice have 
you in there?””) And then she asked him in. He was a young man, 
with very broad smooth brows, and short curly brown locks of hair, 
and bright quick eyes. . 

“T could not help it, Mees Olme,” he said, apologetically, looking 
at her seriously out .of his bright eyes as Miss Silverthorn presents 
him. “I had to Jeesten. Will net you sing once more?” 

Miss Silverthorn has made a light, and he can see fully to what a 
handsome young woman with what gracious eyes he has been pre- 
sented. He is to her only one out of a dozen men whom she has 
met since coming to New York ; but she is kind to, and, in a certain 
sense, interested in them all. She sings for him. And then she 
makes him play for her, and sees the grasp his clean firm hand takes 
of the keys, and watches how he dashes through a rapid, brilliant 
piece of music. He turns after that and drops his hands. 

“It is my violin I love the best,” he says, half timidly. “There is 
no instrument, not one, that has power to tell a story so well.” 
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“Will you bring it in and play for us some evening?” Miss 
Silverthorn asks: and he promises, and goes. 

He does come and bring the violin. He becomes a part of that 
pleasant visit to New York, one of the figures to be remembered when 
she looks back on it and counts up the varying incidents and amuse- 
ments of that three months’ stay. Many a night Lois recalls when a 
certain celebrated landscape-painter, whom she and Miss Silverthorn 
call “Tae Great Artist” between themselves, is drinking of “ the 
cup that cheers but not inebriates,” his long, awkward figure loung- 
ing against a corner of the mantelpiece, and his dark eyes studying 
the canvasses on their easels ; while Miss Mary Silverthorn toasts 
a last slice of bread before the fire, and her friend, Miss F , from 
the floor below, who paints in water-colors, is unrolling a bundle of 
fancy-work in gay worsteds, and Ernst Bernhard, with his violin on 
his arm, is fingering the strings in a caressing way, while she herself 
is playing a low prelude on the piano to the duett they will presently 
open. “Dans ma Bohémie,” she hums to herself ; she does not 
quite pronounce the words, for fear these artists'may not quite care 
to be set down as “ Bohemians,” even in the best sense ; Miss F 
especially is careful that every one should proclaim the eminent re- 
spectability of this independent life of theirs, and would in a red-hot 

- fashion resent having it called “Bohemian.” But the freedom, the 
frankness, the day-by-day content and gayety of this lonely-seeming 
life —the sociability among the “old inhabitants” of the studio- 
buildings, charm Lois. Oh! the cosy breakfasts, for which they broil 
their own steak or chops over the little coal-fire, and make the coffee 
with hot water from that convenient little kettle, always on top of 
the stove ; the occasional luncheons ; and the dinners for which they 
sally forth to a restaurant ; the sociable tea-and-toast at night, eaten 
in their own room or in Miss F ’s. . The milkman and baker 
come around in the building early in the morning, and they take 
their rolls and milk in every day. ‘The postman comes around too, 
and drops with a whistle, into the letter-box in their door, the maga- 
zine Mr. Maurice sends Lois, letters, newspapers, invitations now and 
then, and blanks enclosed from Art Exhibitions which Miss Silver- 
thorn is invited to fill out with the names of such pictures as she will 
contribute ; and labels on which she is to write their names, their 
prices, if for sale, and the address to which they must, be returned. 
Of the blanks thus enclosed to her, Miss Mary pasted one on a 
painting of a child’s head by Lois, one which she had painted at 
Holme Park, had brought on with her, and retouched in Miss Mary’s 
studio. The cartman called for the paintings, and this went with 
Miss Silverthorn’s, and was hung, early in December. Lois went on 
the second day of the exhibition, and with beating heart saw that 
there was a little group before it. 

“ Aint it a little dear?” said a stout, motherly-looking lady, hold- 
ing her gold eye-glasses in one hand and her catalogue in the other. 
Lois flushed beautifully, Miss Silverthorn smiled radiantly, and they 
moved on, making the tour of the rooms. The Great Artist was 
there, talking with a confrere. He turned and came to meet them, 

“Your little picture is really a gem, Miss Holme. 1 have been 
looking at it half-an-hour. It is sold already, 1 see.” 


; 


“Oh, is it?” cried Lois, her whole face changing. “I did not 
notice that. I did not think it would sell at all, but Miss Mary 
marked the price and sent it. Oh! to think that I have sold my dear 
little ‘September’ !” 

“Ts it ‘September’? I thought it was just ‘Autumn’ generally ; 
that wreath of leaves is the daintiest thing!” His homely face 
looked almost as radiant as hers; he had the secret satisfaction of 
having done a kind deed, for it was his warm praise and confident 
prediction of the future fame to be attained by the young artist, had 
sold the picture. 

“May I introduce my friend?” he asked, giving the brother 
artist’s name; it was one that made both ladies eagerly assent, and 
another celebrity, with very calm, polished manners, a big beard, 
and a faultlessly fashionable costume, was talking to them in a 
moment. “The Great Artist” turned away; presently he came 
back. 

“T have found out the gentleman who bought your picture, Miss 
Holme. He would feel very much honored if you would allow him 
to be presented ; and you can decide the name for him —‘ Autumn,’ 
as labelled, or ‘September.’ ” 

Miss Holme assents ; and presently feels that a great pair of dark 
eyes are devouring her face, and that an exquisitely arrayed gentle- 
man, with a flower in his button-hole, is bowing before her. 

He zs a gentleman, and a rather bright and witty one. She is a 
little afraid of his eyes at first, for he cannot help the admiration 
that flashes into them again and again as she turns here and there 
in speaking and questioning, and he catches new views of her lovely 
face, and hears again and again the pure, calm voice that seems 
somewhere to have a thrill in it. Miss Silverthorn and the second 
artist move a little toward them, and Miss Silverthorn speaks to the 
young man, and so does her companion. Lois quickly gathers from 
their talk that he is the nephew of a Mrs. W ——, at whose charming 
house so many of the artists and lions of the day gather, and where 
she and Miss Silverthorn have been invited and entertained once 
since her coming to New York. 

The two ladies leave the exhibition flushed and smiling, the 
Great Artist and his celebrated confrére attending them to the door, 
and the young man with the flower in his button-hole accompanying 
them to the street and the horse-cars. 

“Ts it ‘ Autumn’ or ‘September’? ” he asks, as he assists Lois to 
the rear platform of the car. She pauses. O sweet September! O 
bitter September! The month of late roses when Harvey wooed so 
well! The month of early red leaves when Harvey and his bride 
came home one short year later! After all, the month means her 
past life to her, bitter and sweet ; and this is her first success in the 
new career. She will name the picture for the past, and be done 
with it all in that final act. 

“‘ September,” she says. 

“ Good-bye, and thank you,” says Miss Silverthorn. He doffs his 
hat, and the car rolls away, leaving him standing on the crossing, 
looking after them. 
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“My Lake George view has been sold,” Miss Silverthorn says to 
her companion, presently. 

“Oh, Miss Mary! Hasit? For $600?” 

“Yes, for $600.” 

“Tam so glad. How selfish of:me not to have thought to ask of 
it before!” 

“ Not at all, not at all. And I don’t believe anything could have 
pleased me as the fact that yours was so promptly picked up. Did 
you hear that young gentleman ask /rs/ if you were with me, and 
afterwards if he might come up to my studio to-morrow? He’s very 
rich, Lois ; and all that family have a certain weight. If they begin 
to praise you, I shall be satisfied. Only don’t let it turn your head ; 
you’ve got a deal to do yet.” 

And satisfying her mind that she had wisely tempered triumphal 
congratulations with cautious counsel, Miss Silverthorn allowed her 
face to beam cloudlessly all the way home. 
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Miss Mary Silverthorn’s F¥ournad?. 


December.— The other day, as I was serenely at work alone, Lois 
having gone down to Stewart’s to do some shopping, a knock came at 
the door, and I opened it to a tall pale gentleman, with kind, well- 
opened brown eyes, and a soft long beard, who glanced past me in- 
quiringly into the studio, and then asked, smiling, “Is it Miss Silver- 
thorn?” 

I told him that it was, and he said that his name was Blythe, and 
that being in the city he had called to see Miss Holme. I knew 
all about him, of course, when he said his name, and asked him in, 
gave him the easy-chair, and told him she’d be in in a few minutes. 
We had not been chatting long, when I heard her step and an accom- 
panying one. She opened the door, and I saw that a certain dark 
young gentleman, the owner of “September,” had managed, as he 
so frequently does, to meet and walk home with her. I think he was 
coming in, when Lois gave a little start, and with astonishment and 
pleasure mingling in the “immaculate white and red” of her face, 
flew to meet Mr. Blythe with both hands held out. ‘They both looked 
so beaming as they clasped hands that the young man at the door 
clouded up and stepped back. 

“Come in, come in!” I cried. I saw a certain straightening pro- 
cess pass over his face, and*he came in, quite himself, and shook 
hands with me. Lois introduced him. ‘The two gentlemen glanced 
_ at each other sharply, and then I suppose Eugene saw the gray hairs 

in Mr. Blythe’s hair and beard, and the thin hands and pale forehead 
that plainly show how sickly he is, and he appeared amiable at once. 
They stood there, one on either side of her, for a few moments, the 
three exchanging little courtesies of speech, and Lois looking so well 
and bright that I do not wonder that the two watched her so. There 
was a cheerfulness and glow and gayety about her that she has never 
had before ; we have been used to see her wearing only white or black, 
and having generally a grave, sweet, serious look, and I think the 
soft color worn at her throat and the rich fur-trimmed cloak and the 
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plume in her hat became her as well as the altered look. When 
Eugene left, as he presently chose to, Mr. Blythe asked who he was. 
I informed him, and she told him about the sale of her picture “Sep- 
tember.”” He sat down beside Lois on the sofa, listening with smiling 
eyes. 

“It has been just three months since that night you told me you 
were coming to New York,” he said, presently. “What a white slip 
of a thing you looked that night! You have revolutionised her, Miss 
Silverthorn.” 

“ T have tried to make her happy,” I said. 

“And she has kept me at work,” Lois says. “I have been painting 
hard every day.” There was a spirited group of figures in her new 
picture which testified to that. “ And we have such good times,” 
Lois goes on. “We have real concerts here sometimes—a young 
German teacher, with bright eyes, and a violin that can ask the very 
heart out of your body —” 

“Great Heavens! my friends. And is this the life devoted to 
painting, and independent of men? I have been deceived.” 

“ You do not know what good things a violin puts into one’s head,” _ 
she answers. “When Herr Bernhard is_ playing alone, I shut my 
eyes and see all the tragedies and joys of life grouping themselves 
before me: I see faces, I hear voices I never heard. I have seen, 
while he played, groups of people, each with faces telling all their 
life’s stories and modes of thought, standing, kneeling, parting, clasp- 
ing hands in the presence of death and anguish. I sketched this 
very group while he was here one night ; my pencil went of its own 
accord, and if he had stopped too soon I should never have had it 
done — never those mouths, or the twist of those fingers as the hands 
clasp.” 

(I remember the night; the grave preoccupied look, the steady, 
rapid hand, and the sweet lights that came and went as she sketched, 
and Herr Bernhard played himself weary with the violin —a wail- 
ing, lost sort of an instrument, which never sounds comfortable to me 
unless it plays dance-music ; and when it gets to going im those 
diabolical, heartrending strains, I always do think of a piece of 
dance-music gone to Purgatory for its worldly light-mindedness.) 

“J would like to hear your musician,” Mr. Blythe replies. 

“ He is in here two or three times a week,” she says, simply. “You 
can easily do that. What are you in New York for, and how long 
will you stay?” ; 

“T am in New York to amuse myself, and I shall stay as you help 
me in the undertaking. Brenford is hopelessly dull. Christmas 
festivities are looked forward to —there are to be three parties in 
Christmas week, I believe, and Minnie is all excitement over clothes 
and beaux. I found it all very heavy, and took.myself off for a 
change.” : _ 

“When did you see any of my people?” ‘ 

“The day before I left, they were all well. Miss Nelly says she 
can’t do without you much longer. She takes great paims with your 
kitten, she says, and feeds old Fortune, your dog, with perfect 
larity ; but she thinks Fortune is sick and needs some 
remedies.” 
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“ Mother can doctor him,” Lois replies, quite earnestly. “Is he 
sick, really ?” 

“TI did see Mrs. Holme with a box full of small bottles, anxiously 
looking over it, the other day; but whether she was doctoring 
Fortune or the gardener’s little girl, who was in the room, I den’t 
know. I know she gives the pellets to Mrs. Alexander — I saw her. 
Harvey laughs at them, and Mistress Louise looks as sober as fate, 
with her taper pink tongue held out, and your mother gently dropping 
the little pellets on it.” 

“Tf I had not been fonder of painting I should have been a 
doctor,” Lois says, folding her veil. “I should like to study the 
science of medicine ; it is so curious, so mysterious, and certain 
remedies have such strange affinities for people of certain tem- 
peraments. It,.carries you so far. One can never learn enough 
in this life. I want to know about the union of minds and bodies. 
I saw an old man the other day in the cars,” she goes on, “ an old 
man in a bottle-green overcoat and a shabby high hat; he had a 
peculiar broad, short chin and protruding under-jaw, a snake style of 
face ; he looked aimless and foolish ; he was so old, with reverend 
white hair, and his worn-out lower teeth kept harmlessly babbling 
against his upper lip. What sentient feeling had he? What life 
was in him? Body or soul, which was the farther gone? And 
then the car halted, and somebody jumped in and sat down; and 
here was a young man — scarcely twenty, I should say — rosy, beard- 
less, happy, with one of those short upper lips that suggest the 
Grecian type of physically beautiful youth. He did look so happy — 
that short upper lip curled up so above his fine white teeth ; and he 
looked so easy, so well kept, so intelligent, so active in mind and 
body —and what of it was physical, youthful strength and elasticity, 
and how much of it was character? And so I go and see, and study 
and wonder when and where [ shall know more.” 

“ All in the right time and place, my dear,” Mr. Maurice said. 
“ And keep your eyes open and your own mind free and clear. All 
the world’s your book now, and there is a zest in studying it. Have 
you been out a great deal?” 

“ As much as I liked. Everybody has been so good to me this 
winter, and has combined so to make me have good times.” 

Everybody has indeed seemed to wish to serve and please this new 
and fair young queen, and I am so proud of her! Unspoiled, serene, 
gracious, she takes and gives pleasant courtesies. She is so blessedly 
safe from falling in love! I give thanks often for that love-affair of 
last year, which I so rebelled against at the time, not knowing it was 
the very nee? necessary to disenchant and sober her and arm her for 
future life. If we could only look ahead! If she hadn’t once liked 
and learned to unlike Harvey “le débonnaire,” she would have been 
more easily moved this winter ; but he and men generally are plainly 
and simply discerned at their true value now. “I don’t pretend to 
say I dislike all men,” she said to me soberly one night.“ ‘They are 
kind, and I like some of them. But sometimes — well, sometimes 
I wish I could never see another man or hear one speak. ‘To hear 
them talk of eternal love and faithfulness ! — why, the very first man 
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Adam was a coward, and turned on the wife who earried to him the 
half of what she enjoyed ; the first one of them didn’t know what 
devoted love meant, and his sons are no wiser.” And TI bless heaven, 
and hope she may continue so to believe ! 

I am not at all uneasy about her friendship with Mr. Maurice, close 
and warm as that appears to be. ‘They are out together now every 
fair day arm-in-arm —his arm in hers, for she is the stronger of the 
two, He has a wonderful power of combativeness against disease ; 
frail as his body is, his will and intellect sustain it, and he is one of 
the pleasantest of companions. He is going South in afew days now, 
to try the climate there through the next three or four severe months. 
Lois has urged him to go; I think she is afraid he will die if he 
does not. He has not for a long time stayed in one place so long as 
he has lately stayed in Brenford, and I cannot think what has kept 
him unless it was the pleasure of being with her. 

He was up here last night, and so were Eugene and the Great 
Artist. Christmas is near, and Lois will go home for a while then, 
so they come oftener than evernow. ‘The Great Artist laughs at and 
with her, but he yields to her charm no less than the others, and to 
her they alldefer. I think her power is not only thatshe is beautiful, 
that she is a woman, an artist, that she has tact; but that she is good. 
I think they see that there is no evil in her, that she is not selfish or 
malicious, or envious or untruthful; that there is great purity and 
goodness in her heart, and they reverence the rare type of woman- 
hood. 

‘They were discussing a quarrel which has lately agitated two 
members of our circle, and the acrimony and lack of dignity 
characterising it. “Of course,” said the Great Artist, shouldering 
the mantelpiece in his favorite and ungainly attitude, “Smith has 
behaved foolishly ; but he was inordinately provoked.” 

“Why should he allow himself to be provoked?” said Eugene, 
with a glance towards the gentle young lady whose approval he 
watched for. “It is better to keep possession of one’s self; that 
there should be provocation does not necessarily imply being pro- 
voked,” 

“That is all very pretty,” returned the Great Artist, who studied 
the ceiling so carefully that I cast an apprehensive eye to the corners, 
to be sure no cobwebs marred its beauty—* very pretty. Just try to 
persuade an interested party to ignore an enemy’s impertinence. 
You can’t be cool forever, unless you're more of a fish than a man, 
But,” dropping his eyes from the ceiling now, “1 beg Miss Holme’s 
pardon,” (really, I don’t believe the man knew / was there) ; “ battles 
are not to be fought over again before her.” 

“ But I cannot help thinking,” Miss Holme says, “that one of the 
best texts for daily life is, ‘ Fret not thyself ;’ it ought to be hung up 
everywhere, in business offices, in public halls, in homes. ‘The 
unloveliness and the folly and the waste of this ‘fret’! It is so 
much more dignified and easy and serene not to be fretted ; if one 
could always laugh at what is annoying, would think of all sides 
before giving way to the smallest excitement, why then —* 

“Why then, Utopian, the world would stand still, the newspapers 
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come to an end, the religious societies have nothing to interest them, 
the gossips die of ennui, and the devil breakfast before reading his 
despatches, The spice of existence would be gone, and one-half of 
the world cease to amuse itself at the expense of the other. What 
then?” 

“In the way of keeping perfectly calm whatever befall,” said Mr. 
Maurice, “it strikes me that yesterday, when walking through a sunny 
avenue with a serene-voiced young lady of our acquaintance, we came 
upon one of those rolling abominations called baby-carriages, in 
which a child was lying twisted into a most uncomfortable position, 
while the nurse who pushed it had her eyes anywhere except on her 
charge and a two-year-old who toddled beside her, and whose hand 
she held, straining its shoulder upwards abominably. The young 
lady eyed her with some indignation ; the little one who walked 
pulled away from his nurse and ran two or three steps towards us 
alone, stumbled and fell. Nursery-maid seized it, slapped it heartily, 
and jerking it by the hand, started on. Her Serene Highness imme- 
diately essed her, in a voice balmy as a May morning, but with 
very indignant eyes: ‘Whose little children are these?’ ‘he nurse 
stared and tried to pass. ‘Whose children do you nurse?’ repeats 
the young lady, intercepting her with a valiant front. ‘The girl hesi- 
tated, and at last gave the name of her mistress. ‘ Now,’ said this 
young lady, in a voice trembling with excitement, ‘I shall go to your 
mistress at once and take pains to tell her that you maltreat her 
babies on the public street ; and I hope you will be more careful in 
your next situation!’ I would have liked to have thwarted that young 
lady’s desire as much as to have crossed the path of a young typhoon. 
Yet she is always calm.” 

“I hope the young lady fulfilled her threat,” said the Great 
Artist. 

“She tells me she fulfils all her promises.” 

-“T hope she met with no rudeness,” said Eugene. 

“She did not,” said Lois, quietly, though she had flushed a little. 
“ She was treated very respectfully by the poor young Mamma: who had 
suspected the girl of several small cruelties before, and who declared 
that she should now be dismissed at once. But I am not at all sorry 
I took the trouble.” 

“ And how about looking at all sides before we decide to become 
angry ?” queries the Great Artist. “Suppose your nurse had a sick 
sister to support off her wages? Suppose she had been greatly 
troubled lately by a drunken brother, or had just had a letter from the 
faithless. coachman living next door but one to say that he was about 
to marry Sarah Mary? How then? ” 

“ | did think of that,” she said. “ Her mistress told me all about 
her.” 

“ And which was the case?” 

“ She was going to be married in two weeks to the baker around 
‘the corner!” Miss Holme replies, with a low, triumphant burst of 
laughter. 

We went by Herr Bernhard’s door a couple of days ago, and saw 
him within, writing ; the door was ajar, for his room had been over- 
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heated by his stove while he was out. He looked up and came to 
speak to us. “ Mees Olme, I haf set the worts you gaf me to music,” 
he said ; “ I copy now the last of it. This is the room in which I gif 
my lessons now,” throwing the door wide. “ If you ladies will come 
in, then I would like to play this for you, and you shall see how it 
will go.” 

We went in. The song was very pretty —something about “a 
face like a rose,” and “ Youth and Hope and Spring,” and a flower- 
ing branch of blossoms — all pretty enough, with a little sad ring in 
the — I think it is a minor-strain, at the last line, “a little soft heart 
broken.” Lois picked up the words somewhere, and Mr. Maurice 
thinks the song is lovely. 

Herr Bernhard has a thoroughly good piano in his small, plain 
room ; and there was an empty bird-cage in the window. 

“ Had you abird?” I asked. “It is gone.” 

“He haf not gone far,” he said, smiling ; “ Wheet! Wheet!” and 
as he whistled the canary flew towards him and lit in his palm, a 
tame little yellow fellow, with the brightest beads of eyes. “He 
knows me well,” the young German said. ‘“ He will always be flying 
about me when I am here. He will come to me and light on my ear, 
so, and peck at me and sing, and if I write he will come and jump 
up on my pen so that scarcely I can get on for him. He is a good 
bird, a good comrade to me.” ‘The little fellow was twittering and 
singing as his master spoke. 

“Where did you get him? such a nice one!” I asked. 

‘“‘T— it was a lady who gaf him to me,” he said, and blushed up 
to the eyes. Whoever the lady was, may she keep his heart in peace, 
so that he may see and know this enrapturing Lois without any heart- 
ache as penalty. 

Mr. Maurice has heard our musician now, and enjoyed his playing. 
It has been a bright and pleasant season for us all so far, I think, and 
I shall miss Lois frightfully while she is at home. Mr. Maurice takes 
her away from me a good deal just now, but after Christmas I shall 
have her more to myself. Eugene cannot, though he would, take her 
out so much, and the Great Artist would not though he could. He 
will talk to her by the half-hour here, but it does not seem necessary 
to his enjoyment that he should have’ her alone. I am afraid that 
Eugene is becoming a little too sentimental ; but it is of no use, and 
he will get over it. Lois says she wishes she could look ahead a 
year or two and see how things will settle down about all these gentle- 
men she knows now, and whom they will all marry at last and be de- 
voted to. For that Eugene, or a cousin of his who also admires her, 
ora certain Mr. Penrose, about whom Mr. Maurice teases her, or any 
of them, will care for her even Aadfa life-time, she does not for a 
moment believe — blessed be Fate therefor! 


“Tam going in two days myself,” Lois says, as Mr. Maurice sits 
down on the green sofa with the announcement that it is his last visit ; 
he leaves that night for Charleston. 

“But you will come back,” he says ; and then, as she lifts her eye- 
brows and looks at him, “ Not that Zdo not expect to come back — 
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good heavens! no; but not for so much longer. Will you write 
often, like a good child?” 

“As often as I feel myself encouraged to write.” ' 

“Do not forget that. I agree.” 

“Your cousin is going with you, isn’t he?” Miss Silverthorn asks. 

“My brother-in-law, my youngest brother-in-law, Percy,” he says. 
“He’s a good young fellow, and will keep me in excellent spirits, I 
haven’t a doubt. He’s only nineteen, and the world is all rose-color 
to him.” 

“Do you remember the boy with the happy face and short upper 
lip I told you about —the one I saw in the street-car?” Lois asks, 
“From your description of Percy, I have often thought it must have 
been some one like him.” 

“Tt might possibly have been he. What face have you seen lately 
to tell me about?” 

“There was a man in the stage I liked the other day,” she said, 
looking up. “I did not like him at first ; he was a great, careless, 
handsome man, with loose black hair a little gray, a déon style of 
physique, and looked fine and selfish in an immense soft dark over- 
coat. I saw him going down town. But coming back he chanced to 
get into the same stage with me again, and there was a woman with 
him towards whom he had that attentive air — it was a pale, shabby 
woman, with a plain face a little freckled, and she had on a worn-out 
waterproof, and yet he looked so kind and so fond I felt pleased ; 
he looked as tender and devoted as if he had never thought of her 
as anything but elegant and lovely, and did not seem to have an idea 
of being ashamed of his wife.” 

“ Dear soul, she is so easily pleased!” said Mr. Maurice, looking 
over to Miss Silverthorn. 

“Well, 7think he might have done better, if she was his wife, and 
given her a new cloak while he wore a cheaper coat himself,” re- 
plied Miss Silverthorn, rising. ‘ You must excuse me, please, I have 
to go down to Miss F ’s this morning. Good-bye, and a pleasant 
trip, if I don’t see you again.” 

“That man was very like Harvey about the mouth and chin,” said 
Lois, as the door closed after Miss Silverthorn. “I used tothink there 
was not a face in the world like his ; but it is surprising how common 
it is to see handsome men, with well-opened eyes and good straight 
noses, and that clear complexion, and moustaches which go down so. I 
have seen Harvey twice lately in such a different guise,” she con- 
tinues, dropping her voice. ‘“ Once it was a man who sat in front of 
me at a concert, a navy-officer, with precisely Harvey’s style of face 
and figure, only rather exaggerated, for he was older, and had a little 
bald spot on top of his head ; and he was stouter, with such a vicious, 
sensual, degenerated expression, and crafty wrinkles beginning to 
come in the corners of his eyes: still, you understand, a fine-looking, 
rather handsome man. And the other was a preacher — Harvey, 
clearly, but with a thinner and more spiritual face, his hair fine and 
gray ; you never saw such eyes or heard such a pleading voice. And 
which will he be most likely to resemble when Ae is forty?” 

“Ah, my dear!” said Mr. Maurice, and paused, A man may be 
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as unexacting as you like, but when he, though only a friend, is on 
the eve of parting, he will scarcely be able to avoid regretting that he 
is little thought of, even then, if it occurs to his fair friend to recall the 
memory and ponder the character of one not half so true to her as he. 
“Tt is the old luck, the way life goes,” he thinks to himself ; and then, 
“ T am selfish ; poor child, she has her youth to outlive yet, and her 
fate to conquer ;” and yet, aloud, “I would not ponder it, if I were 
you. Whatever he is or is not in the future, you have nothing to do 
with it; it is not for you to make or unmake him now ; whatever he 
used to be, you will have little profit in thinking on it. His life, all 
that he is, was, will be, is in his own hands, and those of the wife he 
has chosen to help him live.” 

“Do you think it necessary to remind me of that? Well, I was 
wrong. One is never quite understood —and I dare say I have 
often wearied you with my talk of people, and idle guesses about 
their past and future. I will not try to make you understand what I 
meant — you are a little too hard ; but then you are a man — we 
will never talk of him again!” 

“Miss Holme — now, Lois! I did not think you and I Paid 
ever quarrel so. Are youangry? Are you crying? Great heavens, 
I retreat! Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye,” she answers, coldly, standing erect before him, 
flushed and unconquered. He pretends to hesitate, and then holds 
out his hand. At the touch of it she speaks. 

“We have never quarrelled before ; I am sorry it has occurred 
now ; I am sorry you are going. Good-bye.” 

“We did not quarrel!” he says, quickly. “ That was the foolish 
word I used. God keep you safe, child, while Iam gone! Good- 
byes. 

““Do not go,” she says, giving him her other hand, and looking 
down. “There is so much I would have said to you— there is so 
much I have never thanked you for.” 

“Do not tell me good-bye as if it were a last farewell,” he inter- 
poses. ‘One would think you were saying the kind things one says 
to a dying person, when one would not have him go without hearing 
once of all the best things we have felt for him. Do not speak to me 
as if it were a last chance. I wz//come back to you—nothing can 
keep me —I am not ready to die yet. My child, tell me good-bye 
with smiles and not with tears; the tears are here — well, with a 
smile, too, then.” 

She lifts her face with a brave smile trembling about the lips, and 
April tears wet under her lashes, and Mr. Maurice clasps the little 
hands close,.and stooping gently, kisses from them “the tear that 
said good-bye.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


“* But thou, though peril loom afar, 
What hast thou to do with war? 
Let the wild stream flood its brink, 
There’s no bark of thine to sink. 
Let Falsehood weave its subtle net, 
Thou art done with vain regret. 
We plan, struggle, mourn and chafe — 
Safe, my darling, dead and safe !”’ 
S. K, 


LETTERS. 
From Maurice Blythe to Lets Holme. 
Fanuary 5th. 


I was thinking on my journey hither, my friend, what a good, pretty 
letter to me you would make of all this, if it were you on your travels 
and Tathome. Iam nota good hand at describing things as you de- 
manded that I should ; but I know how you would write to me about 
the faces I see, and the way, and give me a general idea of every- 
thing. 

We arrived in Baltimore in time for the Chesapeake Bay line of 
steamers, and went down the bay by one of the most splendid of 
moonlights. My young brother-in-law, Percy, couldn’t be persuaded 
to retire, but mounted his travelling-shawl, lit a cigar, and stayed on 
deck till very late, while I serenely slept in my state-room. We took 
the cars at Portsmouth, Va., next morning at about six o’clock, and 
went on our southward way. I could not picture to you the country 
between Portsmouth and Wilmington : a more desolate, God-forsaken 
looking country I never saw; poor small hamlets, of which the 
prominent impression is of whisky-shops and loafers, white and black ; 
little dark unpainted houses scattered here and there in the level 
country through which we passed ; a narrow beaten path at one side 
of them, perhaps, winding through a few trees ; a child sitting out on 
the rough side-steps ; a field of stubble, and one or two patient 
bullocks feeding ; an old cart tilted down ; a distant wood. It is so 
unutterably lifeless and dreary that one wonders how could sozés live 
and thrive there. It was prettier in the sunny afternoon ; crimson 
and purple stains from the car-windows glowed and changed along 
the wall ; we passed by great yellow fields with slant tree-shadows, 
and through woods, with a gully of water between the trees and us, 
reflecting on its surface the blue sky and white clouds, and having 
‘dots of color on its edges in crimsoned leaves ; far along through 
the trees a frantic and undignified sun was seen skurrying through 
the tall tops ; then we came out on the level-lying sunset with its 
shreds of rose and golden clouds, and passed groves of evergreens, 
tender and freshly green, and queer tall weeds with white transparent 
heads, and pines, pines. 

At Wilmington we rested a night and day; the journey had tired 
me very little, thanks to the comforts of the steamer, but I did not 
care to hurry on. It is a pretty place. Percy went roving around the 
morning after we arrived, and came back enthusiastic. “ These girls 
here, sir,” said he, sitting on the side of the bed, with his hat tilted 
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back and his face aglow — “ they’ve got the fashions, bless you! and 
they go walking about as pretty and nice, and look like they don’t 
stare at everybody that stares at them. It’s a wide-awake little place. 
I was talking with a man down among the stores, nice-looking fellow, 
and he says—oh! did I tell you what a confounded thing I did? 
Stepped on a young lady’s dress on a crossing and gave it a most tre- 
mendous rip. She turned around with a little vexed look, and 
smoothed her face right out as soon as she saw how sorry I looked. 
I had my hat off and asked ten thousand pardons, and she said it 
was of no consequence, in the sweetest voice you ever heard, and 
picked it up and walked off. They’ve got an unusual number of 
balconies and piazzas to their houses ; so many trees all down the 
streets, and gardens and things—” Now, you must take Percy’s 
view of the place, for I saw very little of it. Speaking of the young 
lady with the torn dress, I remember the horrible rent that beautiful 
one of yours got one day when we were out, and how you went all the 
way home without even once looking thoughtful or glancing abstract- 
edly at the torn place. I admired your self-command at the time. 

In Charleston the next day I walked about a little ; I had not been 
there since the war. I think you would like it ; I am sure you would, 
for the houses are half built out of doors — that is, they are many of 
them surrounded with piazzas above and below —and you believe in 
out-of-doors life. And you would like the Battery, with the fine old 
houses fronting it and the sea tumbling in at the foot of the wall, the 
raised, broad, paved walk, the two great lamps and the many benches : ; 
its daylight warmth and loveliness suggesting all the time how en- 
trancing moonlights there must be. You would like to see the high 
square pews in old St. Michael’s, where one must stand up in order 
to see over into another pew ; and you would like to read the tablets 
on the wall, and to stroll through its ancient graveyard, where even in 
January stray violets come and bloom on the graves. In Charleston 
you will see palmetto and lemon and orange trees, magnolias and 
camellias. 

I am sure my letter will tire you. I will not describe Savannah at 
all; every one will tell you it is the loveliest of Southern cities, and 
give you accounts of its four rows of trees down a street, its squares, 
its fountains, parks, churches, moss-swung trees, and flowers blooming 
out-of-doors all winter long. We took boat from Savannah to Jack- 
sonville and made a comfortable trip, waited at Fernandina for the 
tide to serve, and crossed the St. John’s bar, with its many racing, 
tossing “white horses,” and then past long sandy stretches and a 
wooded shore, the hamlet of Mayport, and a landing on the opposite 
shore, which ought to be called “ The Abomination of Desolation ”’ 

a horrible glaring, sandy place, with no trees, few shrubs, houses 
raised on pillars, and gaunt dogs and cats straying about over the 
white unshaded sand ; past several little settlements and wharves, near 
which fishermen’s nets were hung up in the sun; and after about 
twenty-five miles of the river we reached the bustling wharf at Jack- 
sonville. We have been here now several days. It is a pretty place, 
and the hotels are thronged with visitors. Percy has met some young 
lady friends, and seems to be a welcome partner in the dances which 
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take place here at the hotel. There are negro bands which play very 
good dance-music. Percy is never tired of investigating the problem 
of the negro. He is out on the piazza just now, watching a four-year- 
old specimen of the race pat and shuffle and dance for the sake of 
the pennies the “ white gemmen ” give him. 

The Indian River oranges are the best, and Percy and I feed on 
them. I have engaged some which I shall send home to-morrow, 
some to father and some to you ; and hope part of them at least may 
bear transportation sufficiently well to be better than most of those 
you get at home. 

We are going over to St. Augustine after a while — not yet. I shall 
wait for some letters at least, and expect yours to be among the first. 
I will close my scrawl, and mail it as we go out. Percy is up here 
now, primping at an astonishing rate ; we are going to have a couple 
of ladies, friends of his, drive out on the shell-road with us, and he is 
arming for conquest. ‘There is something loveable after all in a hand- 
some lad’s ingenuous vanities ; I love to look at him trying to suit his 
complexion in cravats. ‘The shell-road is hard, smooth, and white, a 
favorite drive. It leads out from the soft, white sandy streets of the 
town, with their wooden sidewalks and leaning trees, and winds out 
past several saw-mills, with the flaming waste-wood fires burning in 


. their semicircular brick walls, and leads along where one catches 


beautiful views of the blue, bright St. John’s. “he road is fairly alive 
with vehicles in the sunny part of the day, and presents quite an ani- 
mated appearance. 

‘Percy states that what made him burst out into that hearty roar of 
laughter just now, was the thought of a little ten-year-old darkey, who 
accosted a gentleman to-day, and offered to amuse by standing on his 
head for five cents. “Pooh!” said the gentleman, eyeing him, and 
thinking he wasn’t small enough to be funny; “J can do that my- 
self.” “ Can you?” cries the urchin. “ Do it, an’ I’ll gi’ you ten!” 

I am waiting for that letter you promised to write me in Christmas 
week, and which I hoped to find here on my arrival. Do not forget 


that you promised to enclose me the words of that lovely song Bern- 


hard wrote for you ; they were pretty words, and I wish you were 
sufficiently ingenuous to own that you wrote them yourself, as I am 
sure you did. 

Good-bye. Don’t forget me. I have seen nobody as pretty as you 
are, and | can think of nobody else in the world with whom I would 
so much like to have a talk. Yours ever, Maurice BLyTHeE. 


Letter 2. 
Fanuary 6th. 


_ I have had letters from home this morning, but none from you. 


Surely you will not fail to send me word how you do. I know you 
must now be in much trouble about your brother, and I feel infinitely - 
anxious about you. I have an absurd longing to take myself home 
at once to be with you. A weak arm and a sorry figure to stand as 
a defence between you and this troublesome world ; and what could 
a poor worm like me say for your counsel and comfort? But we all 
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are irrational about some things, and I feel an irrational notion that 
I might possibly be something to you, who are so young and strong 
and beautiful. Do write mea line. And if ever you feel alone in 
the life-struggle, or fall to wondering if anywhere in all the world 
anybody at that special moment is knowing or caring for just your 
mood, think o’ me, my dear. Ever yours, most truly, 

Maurice BLytuHe, 


It was on the night of the twenty-eighth of January that Edward 
Holme called his sister to his room, leaving Nelly Gaddys and his 
mother downstairs. She came lightly, took the chair he offered her, 
looked up into his face, and saw it very pale and haggard, as if sud- 
denly changed by desperate feeling. 

“What is the matter, Edward?” she asks, with anxious eyes. 

“T wanted to speak to you, Lois.” He stands with his back to 
the door, at a little distance from her. “I’m afraid I’m to do you an 
ill turn.” 

“Why, how?” she asks, wonderingly. 

“You have come back looking so pretty, Lois — and bright. And 
here is that New York chap writing down, Mother says, for permission 
to follow you here ; the one who bought your picture ; he is of very 
fine family and all that ; and he wants to marry you, I suppose.” 

“ But what upon earth—?” 

“ Lois, perhaps it can be hid ; if it isn’t, it will be the town’s talk in a 
week, and a great disgrace — my doing. When I heard of this man, 
and that I might have injured your prospects for life, I felt that I 
was bound to go to you first with it.” He has been looking, as he 
talks, sometimes at her, sometimes at the floor ; now he drops his 
eyes entirely and turns very white. “T have behaved in a way —I 
have taken and lost the bank’s money for several months ; I lost 
almost all in Wall Street. At the last of the year it must all come 
out. I could not go and tell Mother I had made away with so much 
that was not mine to touch — I would die first! What I have suffered 
— Lois, you could not suffer so much if you were to try! The help- 
lessness, the ignominy, the certainty that I had no device to put 
off the evil day, and that all of you would — Don’t be too hard on 
mene 

“Hard on you?’ Oh, Edward!” Lois says. She cannot speak. 
She covers her face with her hands. When she lifted it from them, 
she holds her hands out to him. “Hard? Oh, Edward, I am 
infinitely sorry. I have not a word to say.” 

He leaves the door with one step at sound of her voice, and puts 
his arms about her with the grasp of one who has suddenly found 
support and stay. And Lois kisses him. Any man as honorable as 
she would recoil from him ; she is drawn to him with pity. There 
were anguish, doubt, fear, and love in his explanation ; all appeal to 
her womanly and sisterly instincts. 

“Edward, what led you to do such a thing? How was it? — Don’t 
think of me. I have no ‘ prospects’ to be ruined 3 I have written to 
my friend already and he will not come. It is a small thing to think 
of, that. But, Eddy, for your own sake —” . 
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And he does tell her all. With his head against her knee, and her 
hand against his forehead, he spreads out before her such a panorama 
of a young man’s life as she will never forget. He tells her how 
simply the thefts were accomplished, how impossible to be covered 
again ; how many thousands he had taken. It is an hour later that 
Porcuy taps at the door. 

“We are going to bed, we are,” she calls.“ Good-night, Edward.” 

“Good-night,” he answers. He does not rise, or open the door, 
or kiss her as usual, and she moves on. Edward is still sitting with 
his sister’s arm around his neck. ‘Tears have come to his eyes now 
and overflowed ; his voice is broken and softened ; his head leans 
heavily; but the burden is lifted, or shifted. He had feared his 
sister, with her clear, grave eyes, her cool, sound judgment; now he 
knew that her tenderness was equal to any demand upon it, that her 
old childish love for her little brother was still pure and fervent in 
her young womanhood. She did not in the least attempt to palliate 
his crime, but she showed him that she suffered with and not apart 
from him in his present evil case: she had been shocked, he saw ; 
she trembled, but she did not turn away. She was as white as he; 
tears were shining in her great eyes ; but the tender clasp of her arm 
never loosened. It was thus they were sitting, and thus neither 
moved when Porcuy said her good-night through the keyhole. 

A coward when wondering alone how his disgrace could be hidden, 
a spark of courage awoke in Edward as he appealed to his sister. 
“What could we do?” 

“We can only tell Mother, I am afraid,” said Lois, her hand 
trembling a little. “She had over ten thousand dollars put in the 
bank last month, when some real estate was sold. She will make 
you a check, and you can replace the money. It is all 1 can think 
re 

“That would cause remark in the bank — her check for so large 
asum. They will all know of it, first or last —I know it! Is there 
no help but that? Must se know? I can’t tell her.” 

“T will tell her, if you cannot,” Lois answered, turning whiter at 
the thought. H 

“ How can I ever look her in thefface again ? ” he cried despairingly. 
“Oh, Lois, I wish that it were all over! I wish with all my heart 
that I was out of it ; I wish that I were dead!” 

The sudden violence of that last cry frightened her. “I—I 
think I am so bewildered that I can’t think, Eddy,” she said. 
“ Perhaps there will come some other plan to me by-and-by ; I will 
think of everything Ican. There is help, you know, in every case, 
and we can look for it. Don’t give up, Eddy.” 

“Tt is my fault,” he said, in a low tone. “If it had not been!” 

“ Pray for help and forgiveness, Edward,” she said, softly. 

He walked with her to her own door, “Tell Porcuy,” he said, 
with sudden compunction, remembering how he had refused any 
notice to her, “to come to the door and kiss me good-night.” 

His mother’s door unclosed, and his mother, with her long dark 
hair unloosed about her sweet, bright face, almost as young as her 
daughter, looked up to him, and swept aside her heavy tresses as he 
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leaned and kissed her also. She smiled in silence and shut the door 
again. He turned and walked back up the dark and gusty hall. It 
was dead winter-time. The night was dark, the wind was wailing. 
A shaft of light fell across the hall as a door opened, and a quaint 
little figure made its appearance —a childish figure, enveloped in a 
long, old green dressing-gown, which trailed behind it a yard or so ; 
a little figure which advances rubbing its eyes and putting out one 
hand towards him. 

“T thought you were not going to speak to me any more.” 

What an odd little soul! The great eyes are wide open, one 
cheek is red (from pressing on the rug, where Lois had found her 
snatching a nap lying before the bedroom-fire) ; the hair almost as 
frowsy as in the real “porcupine” days; and the wind blows down 
the gusty hall and puffs out the green gown so that two small bare 
feet are seen beneath its hem. Two small hands clasp on Edward’s 
arm, and two sleepy eyes shut involuntarily as Porcuy lifts her mouth 
for the good-night kiss. Edward stands looking down on her, as she 
leans on him in her pretty, childish simplicity. He puts his hands 
on hers presently, unclasping them from his arm, and suddenly kissing 
her, leaves a tear upon her cheek. Another moment and his door is 
bolted between them, and Porcuy stands awake and startled, alone. 
Until her dying day she will never forget just this bit of her life — 
the gusty hall, the long, swaying folds of the dress she wore, the 
farewell-kisses that awoke her, the door that closed so suddenly and 
shut her away in a long parting, from Edward Holme, with his tear 
wet upon her cheek. 

Lois lay awake half that night pondering Edward’s story; not 
without sudden sighs agitating her breast, not without swift tears 
slipping down upon the pillow now and then, and her cheeks burning 
once and again with sudden flame ; but with courage and hope. It 
came to her, with a sudden thrill of remembrance, that sze had 
money, a legacy left her by the grandmother whose namesake she 
was ; it was only eight thousand dollars originally, but it had lain in 
bank for years, and it would more than cover Edward’s deficit if — if 
Mr. Blythe would take it. She would be twenty-one before long. 
Surely if she asked him, Mr. Blythe would take it now and trust her 
not to cheat him, even if she was a minor. A pang went through 
her heart. He would not have doubted Edward a week ago! 

There was no way but this. Her mother might be spared the 
knowledge of her son’s misconduct if Lois went to Mr. Blythe. Her 
father’s will had left the whole estate absolutely to her mother ; but 
this had been another person’s money, and was Lois’s alone. Mr. 
Blythe had always been very kind to her; and he would see there 
was no way but this —if this should be possible, Mr. Maurice would 
help her, if he were here. At thought of him she held out her hand, 
even in the darkness, as if to reach through space and night and 
summon the man who was her friend. She drew back her hand 
again, and folded it with her other hand beneath her cheek. ‘The 
-one man on whom she relied was far away ; she must do for herself. 

It was all in vain, the crude idea that floated through her brain ; 
and vain the dawn of hope in which she fell into deep slumber 
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towards day. In that wild dawning, while the sleet was drumming 
against her window-pane and the earth lay dull and cold under the 
storm, it was Edward who changed the course of life and settled his 
own fate, 

In the bright early sunlight which came next morning, Lois came 
down the piazza-steps and paused in the avenue before the door. 
The trees were glittering in their icy robes. The edges of the road 
were white, where the hail and sleet were lingering in the grass. 
The air was keen and clear. Lois drew in a long breath, and wrap- 
ping about her her light shawl, started off for a run down the avenue 
among the trees. The blood leaped into her cheeks, the light to her 
eyes. She paused half way, all glowing, and saw a small figure in a 
pretty blue morning-dress just entering the gate. She went on to 
meet it, and came back up the avenue with Louise, arm-in-arm, 
Louise had a little basket with a knot of blue ribbon on the handle, 
hung over her arm, 

“I have come to beg, borrow, or steal half-a-dozen eggs, Lois,” 
she said. “I wanted some for breakfast, and I know your hens will 
lay when no one else’s will. Could you let me have some, do you 
think ?” 

“Tf there are any you shall have some. Dinah will know; come 
around the corner down this way to the kitchen.— Good-morning, 
Dinah. Any fresh eggs?” 

Dinah, the black cook, stood by the kitchen-door. “ Morning, 
Missy ; morning, Miss Lowisy. Here’s two bran-new eggs Dick just 
brought in; and then there’s some more here came in yesterday: 
won't they do?” : 

“Yes indeed, perfectly,” said Louise, holding out her little basket 
and receiving the two fresh ones and four others. “Thank you, 
Dinah.— Come, Lois, you must walk back to the gate with me.” 

“Is breakfast nearly ready, Dinah?” 

“Now, Missy, you know there aint no use in getting breakfast 
early for our folks. It'll be ready in a half-hour or more, 'cordin’ as 
things go, and if yop all’s ready it’ll be as much as you is.” 

Lois laughed, and linked her arm in her friend’s. They walked 
down to the gate. 

“T wish you would come over and take breakfast with me, Lois,” 
Louise said. “You haven’t ever taken a meal with me, and you’ve 
merely been to the gate once since you’ve been home.” 

“As I only reached home the night before Christmas, and this is 
only a very few days after —” 

“And as I have made myself so very plentiful at Holme Park that 
you really haven’t had a chance to come in to see me! Very well. 
But come in now and take breakfast.” 

“Tam obliged to be at home at breakfast this morning, or I would. 
How is Harvey? I have only seen him at Christmas dinner, you 
know. Is he very busy?” . 

“Yes, he is busy. What with making speeches everywhere he is 
asked to, and all his law business besides — he has one of those cases 
now you submit to the Judge all in writing, and then he has another 
case to argue before a jury next week, and a will he has some charge 
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over somehow is to be disputed. He has plenty to do. He sits up 
writing till all hours of the night, and I up there asleep, the only 
person in the whole of the second story: and he never will get up 
early in the morning — he’s probably just dressed now. I’m always 
‘the early worm,’ he says. I certainly am the most industrious person 
in that house. Come, Lois, we are right at the gate now; do come 
in,” 

They had crossed the road while talking. Harvey, with a news- 
paper in his hand, came to the front door, his bright hair touched by 
the sunshine, the old clear color in his cheeks. ‘I am to have com-— 
pany at breakfast after all, then,” said he. ‘I excuse your absence, 
Louise, if you have brought this distinguished young lady to join us. 
Good-morning, Lois!” This salutation as he took her hand and 
closed the gate behind her. 

“ Breakfast will be ready in five minutes, Lois,” said Louise, “and 
you can be at home in time for a second one; so come in and let 
Harvey entertain you.” And the hostess departed kitchenwards with 
the eggs. 

She came back in a minute, to find Lois leaning on the opened 
piano, and Harvey standing behind her using every persuasive art in 
the vain attempt to make her sing the song Nelly told him the young 
German in New York had composed for her. 

“T can’t sing at this hour of the day,” Lois was saying. 

“ You could if you were obliging,” Harvey rejoined, saucily. 

Louise interposed: “ How do you like my parlor, Lois?” 

“Oh, behold our magnificence!” said Harvey, turning about. 
“More splendor than space, more curtain than window, more picture- 
frame than picture. Approve her taste—do. I was afraid not to.” 

. “Be still, Harvey, and let Lois speak.” 

It was a splendid set of furniture, and all the colors in the room 
were soft and harmonising ; and this Lois said very heartily. It did 
have the look of a too-dressed baby, and there was more picture- 
frame than picture; but the picture-frames, broad, massive, carven, 
with rich intricate gildings and traceries, were works of art in them- 
selves. There was no such home-y corner in the whole room as in 
the large sitting-room at Holme Park, where everybody knew the old 
red chair, and the worn, soft sofa, and the broad, handsome old 
painting, in its ancient frame, which hung upon the wall. There were 
no magazines scattered on the table and doubled up under the sofa 
cushion ; no carelessness, no ease, no _“ just-have-your-own-way ” look 
to anything. But it was very pretty, very elegant, very fashionable. 
Copies of ever-popular pictures were there ; the small graceful head 
of Beatrice Cenci appeared, set in velvet, in the centre of a great 
carven frame ; and a Madonna and Child hung opposite: a beautiful 
sunset landscape was set on an easel in one corner; and Lois’s own 
delicate little painting of apple-blossoms was set with it. Over the 
mantelpiece the Judge’s portrait, which Harvey would not have dis- 
placed, was hanging; and his grave, grim mouth, shrewd eyes, and 
white head shone high above the unfamiliar scene. Lois. was looking 
at him with a curious expression in her eyes, when Louise called her 
thoughts back by a remark about the embroidery of the piano-cover. 
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They went into the breakfast-room presently, where the same fine, 
new look was, in the glitter of the mirror and silver and glass, 
on the carvings of the various articles of furniture, on the carpet, 
the drugget, the mantel-ornaments and all. It lacked something, 
but it was certainly nothing which an upholsterer could furnish or a 
neat housemaid do. 

“T have had my own way, Lois,” said Louise, staidly pouring out 
the coffee. ‘ Such a grim, dull house as this was when we came into 
it! Doesn’t it look light and nice now? Isn’t the wall-paper 
pretty?” 

“ You will not escape, Lois, without going all through the house 
and approving the ornaments of every room. She has so few to 
admire her new things, my poor little lady! It is very dull for her.” 
Harvey looked across at his wife, who was very pretty this morning, 
with real affection mingled in his half-laughing air. 

“Yes, it is dull beyond everything,” Louise responds. “ Harvey 
is the only person I see much of, and he laughs at me half the time. 
I shall advise all my lady-friends not to marry a man who thinks he 
is very clever, for he will be much too lofty to be sympathetic.” 

Harvey colored. Before Lois alone was his wife so entirely frank 

and open ; in the world about them, Louise held her own with a very 
good grace ; but with the woman before whom he particularly wished 
to maintain appearances, his wife was painfully sincere. Her love 
and admiration for Lois were quite unaffected, and deep enough to 
have made a more exacting husband a little jealous ; and Lois always 
agreed with his wife, either for conscience-sake, or from aversion to 
his knowing when her sympathies were his; but of her he had no 
right to ask more —of her, so beautiful, so lost to him, so swiftly 
removing from his place and way of life, he asked nothing. 
_ “The fact is,” said Harvey, “my little woman has invaded all 
parts of the house, and I have retired step by step, and entrenched 
myself in the office, which is filled with the friends of my boyhood: 
a shabby, antiquated sofa, and chairs to match ; it is the only place 
in which one can lounge, and have nice dusty books, and throw 
things pell-mell. She regards itas areformer would some stronghold 
of heathenism, and it offends her, and hurts her pride.” 

Lois looked down into her cup and smiled. “ You two had better , 
stop pretending to disagree,’ she said. “As Porcuy says, you 
“couldn’t fool a blind mouse.’ Harvey admires the finery and pretends 
that it is all too pretty for any one but Louise ; and Louise abominates 
the snuggery, and yet, I daresay, is very glad to shut Harvey up 
there and get rid of him sometimes. I am sure,” looking bravely 
up, “if any one ought to be satisfied and happy, you two ought.” 

“T never think about whether I am happy or not,” replied Louise. 

“Then you certainly are ; because if you were not happy, you would 
be very likely to think about it a good deal,” Lois said. 

Harvey leaned on one elbow smiling, and handed his coffee-cup to 
his wife. “ Another lump of sugar and I shall be perfectly content 
with life ; or, in other words, my cup will be full.” 

Louise had just grasped the lump of sugar with the sugar-tongs, 
and lifted it above Harvey’s cup, when her face, which was turned to 
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the door, suddenly blanched a little, and she let the sugar fall with a 
splash. A little darkey, Dinah’s eldest girl, had suddenly darkened 
the doorway, hot with running, and with a look of wild excitement on 
her face. “If you please, Missy, Miss Nelly say won’t you come 
home? Mast’ Ed’ard —” A gasp for breath. 

“What?” asked Lois, quickly rising, her face whiter than the 
morning sunlight which flashed across it. 

“ Mast’ Ed’ard’s done gone away. He lef’ a note for Mistis; 
gone clean away. And Mary do say he aint took nothing outen his 
room dat she’s seen, excepting his pocket-pistol.” 

Lois made an inarticulate cry, with a little startled gesture of horror 
and amazement, turning sharply as if she had been struck in+the face. 
The next moment the messenger had started off for home in a run, 
and Lois, with one glance at Harvey and Louise, crossed to the door 
to follow her. Harvey sprang up and hurried to her, while Louise 
caught up the little shawl she had worn and ran to put it about her. 
Harvey drew the shawl close, and put Lois’s hand in his arm. ‘“ Do 
not be frightened,” he said, gently. “I’ll walk home with you, and 
you'll find there’s nothing in it. Darkeys love a sensation.” 

It was not a very long walk at most, but it seemed like miles to 
her now as they went. “It is nothing,” her companion said again, 
feeling that she trembled. 

“Oh, Harvey!” 

It was all she said; only this one little moan, and the steps 
hurrying a little faster. This one short little walk, holding his arm, 
unconscious that he was supporting her, walking in fear towards a 
great sorrow —this was a wondrous phase of life to succeed that lost 
time when Harvey was her lover, and she was free from sorrow and 
all alive to the presence of the man she held most dear. 

Harvey went with her into the house, up to the upper room wherein 
her mother lay —her sweet, pretty mother, with all the last bright 
gleams of youth and joy gone from her altered face, lying where she 
had lain, neither moving nor speaking since she had read Edward’s 
farewell, 

No trembling or weakness then in Lois. She went to her mother, 
all her soul quickened, and lifted her head on her arm, Nelly gave 
over rubbing the white hand, with its worn wedding-ring, and looked 
up. 
“Oh, Lois, what is the matter?” she asked. 

Lois had her fingers on her mother’s pulse. 

“Nelly,” she said, in her soft, calm voice, “ Harvey is at the door, 
Will you tell him I should like to send for the doctor — Doctor 
Strong? ” 
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BLACK FRIDAY. 


HE history of the New York Gold Room from 1866 to 1874 

would have been monotonous, but for one great and striking 
event, which stands out like a pyramid in a desert as we look back- 
ward — Black Friday. The day thus marked was the 24th of Sep- 
tember, 1869 — one which will be ever memorable in the annals of 
Wall Street, for the gold “corner” which then culminated and col- 
lapsed, by paralysing credit and making it impossible to borrow 
money, involved a wild panic on the Stock Exchange. This event 
was the result of a deep-laid conspiracy, which sought to involve the 
Government itself in the plot; and its successful issue for the con- 
spirators was only frustrated, after immense damage had been done, 
by their own financial weakness and Treasury interference. 

When in August 1869 the price of gold declined to 131}, it was 
generally predicted that it would fall much lower, and the temper of 
the Street and the importing community being “bearish,” a large 
“short” interest in the market accumulated. The, desperadoes of 
the Erie “ring” had been buyers of gold for some time previously, 
and were then preparing for a great “bull” movement in the pre- 
cious metal by depressing it as much as possible in advance, relying 
on the heavy “short” interest and their ability to control the floating 
supply of coin and force the bears to “cover,” or buy in, for their 
profit. Jay Gould and James Fisk, Jr, were at the head of this 
ring, and had for their object not only the control of the whole of the 
floating supply of gold, but by indirect means that of the Treasury 
reserve also. With this view an unsuccessful attempt had been made 
to secure the appointment as Assistant Treasurer at New York of a 
certain person in the interest of the conspirators, but as they after- 
wards asserted that they found a friend in the one who was ap- 
pointed to this office, they may possibly have had little to regret in 
being thus thwarted. Overtures were also made to and accepted by 
a person connected by marriage and intimate with the President’s 
family, with the design of preventing Treasury gold sales, and sub- 
sequent developments through the newspapers showed that this part 
of the programme had been cunningly devised, and until nearly the 
last moment implicitly confided in by those concerned. Two of 
those unconnected with the Erie railway who had joined the ring at 
the outset—W. S. Woodward and Alfred Kimber—sold out and left 
it two or three days before the collapse, when gold neared 140; but 
the remaining conspirators put their shoulders to the wheel with 
more determination than before, and forced the price up to 144i by 
the close of business on the 23d of September, against 141 at the 
opening on that day, and 137} at the opening on the 22d, A rise 
of three-and-a-quarter per cent. in a day, and of six-and-three-quar- 
ters in two days, would have been a mere ordinary fluctuation in war 
time; but in the light of subsequent experience it seemed enormous, 
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and filled Wall Street and all who had to pay customs duties or buy 
foreign exchange with alarm. Hundreds of letters and telegrams 
were sent to the President and Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Bout- 
well, by prominent bankers and merchants, begging them to sell 
Government gold to break the “corner” and avert wide-spread dis- 
aster. But no response came; the Treasury did nothing except 
announce the prepayment of some interest-coupons without rebate, 
and a painful degree of uncertainty and apprehension prevailed. 
The conspirators had borrowed money very heavily to carry so much 
of their gold as they were unwilling to lend to the bears, and had in 
addition locked up all the currency they could, in order to produce 
extreme monetary stringency; for they were at the same time 
‘ “short” of stocks — foreseeing the effect on the latter of their gold 
operations — and anxious, therefore, to aggravate it into a panic on 
the Stock Exchange. A prominent National bank was under their 
control and certified their checks as required, an important matter 
when we consider the magnitude of their transactions. 

The purchases and sales in the Gold Room on the 22d aggregated 
more than three hundred and twenty millions, and on the 23d they 
were about five hundred millions. The ring had lent gold 
freely, although at advancing rates for its use, to whoever wished to 
borrow, but called for fresh margins from time to time as the price 
rose, and in this way received a large amount of money from the 
“shorts.” But the main and ultimate object of the conspiracy was 
to compel the bears to buy to cover their contracts, and it was 
therefore decided to call in suddenly on the 24th all the gold that 
had been lent, and pay for it with certified checks on the bank 
referred to ; a scheme that was frustrated on the appointed morning 
by orders from Washington to the National Bank Examiner to in- 
vestigate instantly its affairs, immediately following which a heavy 
run set in upon it, which it succeeded in meeting, but its ability to aid 
the ring was lost. 

The ringleaders now saw that every moment was fraught with 
danger to their plans. Although they had reason to believe that 
certain Treasury officials, and the friend of the President’s family, 
were with them, these men in a trying emergency, they knew, might 
prove false, or their influence fail to prevent a sale of Treasury gold ; 
and if that took place, vulnerable and extended as they were, they 
saw they would be undone. They, however, were prepared for either 
failure or success, by having two sets of brokers — one responsible, to 
take low-priced gold and the winnings —the other irresponsible, to 
make contracts for the high-priced gold, bear the losses, and fail in the 
event of their schemes miscarrying. The vast volume of Thursday’s 
transactions had proved too much for the machinery of the Gold 
Clearing House, and a dead-lock was the result there, although it 
was generally believed that the deferred clearings would be made on 
the following day. 13 

The conspirators met early on the morning of the 24th, at the 
office of William Heath & Co., in Broad Street, one of the firms of 
brokers acting for them, and resolved on bringing matters to an 
immediate crisis, by playing “a bluff game,” and bidding the price 
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up so as to frighten or force the “shorts” into settling. Fisk 
advanced to the front as the director of operations, and although 
Gould was in the same back-room with him, gave the orders that 
were to stagger the Gold Room. The sequel proved that this was 
done to screen the responsible houses employed by the ring from 
liability, and to confine the latter to Fisk personally, who intended 
to escape from it in the best way he could, if the speculation turned 
out disastrously. He is reported to have said, on this occasion, with 
characteristic humor and unscrupulousness, to one of those involved 
with him in this gigantic operation :— “‘ We’re in for a big thing this 
time ; and if we bust, we might as well do it for a sheep as a lamb. 
Once when I was travelling with the old man in Vermont, I met a 
woman with a piece of printed muslin in her hand. ‘ Oh,’ said she, 
‘I’ve been waiting till you came along here again, this long time. 
Your father sold me a yard of this for twelve-and-a-half cents, and 
said the colors wouldn’t wash out, and look at it now!’ ‘ Well,’ said 
I to her seriously, ‘I don’t think father would tell a lie for twelve- 
and-a-half cents —the poor man isn’t here to defend himself — but 
he might tell eight of ’em for a dollar.’ So I say, if we’re to run the 
risk of busting higher than a kite, we’ll do it for a dollar, but not for 
twelve-and-a-half cents.” 

The principal buyer for the ring up to this time had been Albert 
Speyers, his purchases on the previous day having amounted to more 
than thirty millions ; and to him Fisk gave such orders as caused the 
price of gold to rise a few moments after ten-o’clock to rso0, and to 
162 by eleven o'clock, after which it reacted to 160. Speyers, who 
had been running in almost breathless haste between the office where 
Fisk and Gould were and the Gold Room at intervals during the 
morning, frequently with his eyes flaming and his face flushed, bid 
160 for a million, and afterwards —but not in the Gold Room — 
stated that he had received orders from Fisk to buy any number of 
millions at this price. The bears were terrified at this display of 
courage and apparent strength, which threatened their utter ruin, and 
Wall Street quivered with excitement. Meanwhile, the responsible 
brokers of the ring Were trying to induce as many as possible of those 
who were “short” to settle at 150 by predicting a rise to 200, and 
not a few paid large sums to Smith, Gould, Martin & Co.— the prin- 
cipal house of the ring—to be relieved of their contracts. The 
ability, or willingness, of Speyers or his principals to take the gold he 
had bought and was bidding for, was already distrusted, when he 
with a blind confidence in the integrity and financial strength of his 
employers was still recklessly bidding 160 for a miilion of gold, and 
unaided by any other bidder trying to hold the market, the Treasury 
announced that it would sell four millions of gold on the next day, 
and almost simultaneously sales of “cash ” gold were made by brokers 
supposed to be acting for Brown Brothers & Co. and A. Belmont & Co., 
and the market broke in leaps of five per cent. for lots of ten and 
twenty thousand. Albert Speyers frantically yelled out for the last 
time —“A hundred and sixty for a million!” and heard only cries of 
derision and a wild whoop of victory from the excited multitude of 
his fellow-brokers, who took no notice of his bids. He seemed 
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unable to comprehend the situation, and acted like one dazed by his 
surroundings. Then he turned in dismay and left the room, only to 
find that his contracts would not be honored, and that he must default 
accordingly. It is enough to say that Fisk denied having given him 
the orders upon which he acted, and repudiated his contracts ; and 
Speyers, saddled with enormous debts, was utterly ruined, and left 
Wall Street a sadder and a wiser man. He had received no margin 
to protect himself from either Fisk or the ring, and he fell a victim 
to his own excess of confidence in the success of the conspiracy and 
the good faith of the conspirators. 

The market had been broken by superior strength, and the weak- 
ness of the conspirators was apparent to all. A few had been bold 
enough to sell “short” gold to Speyers at or about the top price, but 
even some of these came out sufferers, for when they saw the market 
suddenly break ten or fifteen per cent. they anticipated an upward 
reaction, and, satisfied with their apparent profit, bought to “cover” 
their contracts, not knowing at the moment that neither he nor his 
principals would receive the gold he had bought. Thus, as the mar- 
ket continued to decline rapidly, they soon found themselves loaded 
with large amounts purchased five or ten per cent. above the price at 
which they could have supplied themselves a little later. 

The bubble having collapsed, gold sold at 135 soon after noon, and 
as low as 131} during the afternoon. The conspirators left Wall 
Street as quickly and as privately as possible, and entrenched them- 
selves in the Erie stronghold in Twenty-third Street, where they com- 
municated through their lawyers with corrupt judges, and rained 
injunctions on the street to prevent settlements and protect Smith, 
Gould, Martin & Co., who held the great bulk of the ring’s funds, 
and whose office was guarded by armed deputy-sheriffs, and closed to 
angry creditors and the groups that gathered in front of it. The ring 
had met with a Waterloo defeat, and was now eager to save as much 
as possible of its winnings from the wreck, and pay as little as possible 
of its losses. Popular indignation ran so high, that if Fisk or any of his 
ring associates had made themselves visible about that time in Broad 
or New Street they would have been mobbed. Albert Speyers had 
been instructed to give up William Belden & Co, as his principals for 
the high-priced gold bought on Thursday and Friday morning, but as 
soon as the market broke it was found that this house had, to use an 
expression of Fisk’s, “gone where the woodbine twineth ;” and some- 
thing less than fifty millions of gold, which would otherwise have been 
delivered to it, was practically repudiated by the failure. Smith, 
Gould, Martin & Co. and William Heath & Co. refused to receive or 
deliver gold pending settlements at the Clearing House, and very 
soon the friendly injunctions on the latter and themselves came to 
their relief, and completed the dead-lock all round which so many had 
apprehended. Affairs at the Gold Bank and Clearing House — which 
passed into the hands of a receiver — were in a state of disorder that 
made it impossible to ascertain who was solvent or insolvent, and the 
funds of all who had deposits with the bank were tied up there to the 
aggregate amount of several millions, and without these many were 
powerless to make settlements with their creditors. 
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The trouble brewing in the Gold Room led to incipient panic on 
the Stock Exchange on Wednesday and Thursday, which developed 
into a full panic on Black Friday, when securities were sold regard- 
less of price. This panic lasted until the Wednesday following, and in- 
volved the failure, among other stock and banking firms, of Lockwood 
& Co. Its severity may be inferred from the extent of the decline in 
New York Central, which sold at 205 at the beginning of September, 
and as low as 145 before the end of the month, while the monetary 
stringency was so great that at one time from one to two-and-a-half 
per cent. was paid for having stocks carried over or “turned” for a 
single day. 

It would be difficult to convey more than a faint idea of the terrible 
confusion that then prevailed in Wall Street, and the consternation 
that filled the public mind. The fear that the lowest depths had not 
been reached, blanched the cheeks of men old in the ways of the 
Street, for stocks were recklessly sacrificed, apparently on Sir Boyle 
Roche’s principle, when he declared his willingness to sell the last 
acre of his estates to defend the remainder. The panic was the great 
sensation of the time, the topic of general conversation, the absorbing 
theme of the newspapers, and Wall Street became the Mecca whither 
curious crowds flocked to gaze upon the scene of financial ruin and 
demoralisation. Indeed, the wild scenes of Black Friday gave rise 
to a general feeling of insecurity which increased rather than dimin- 
ished for several days afterwards. The uneasiness and alarm that 
were at first confined to Wall Street and the New York importers, 
gradually extended to other cities, and affected by its paralysing in- 
fluence all branches of commerce, Trade was brought almost to a 
stand-still, not only in commodities more immediately affected by the 
price of gold, but in everything else. In Wall Street numerous of- 
fices were lighted up night after night, in which clerks could be seen 
working from dusk till dawn as busily as during the ordinary hours 
of business, in the effort to make the crooked straight, reminding 
those familiar with the locality of the similar night-work that the 
speculative stock-fever of 1863-64 sometimes necessitated, when the 
glare of gas was here and there seen streaming from brokers’ offices 
all night long in the dark and silent precincts of the financial 
quarter. 

The greatest obstacle in the way of bringing order out of chaos at 
the Clearing House was the long delay of the principal brokers of 
the ring in making their statement of the coin they wished to receive 
and deliver, This they withheld until they had made settlements 
advantageous to themselves with their creditors; and the latter, 
weary of waiting, and seeing that the conspirators were protected by 
a venal judiciary, were willing to accept almost any terms which en- 
abled them to save something from the wreck. 

Committees had been chosen by the Gold Exchange to co-operate 
with the Gold Bank in extricating it from the complication in which 
it was involved, and first one and then another Receiver was ap- 
pointed for the latter. Finally, after weeks of hard work — the clerical 
force being employed night and day including Sunday — the Gordian 
knot was cut. Meanwhile, on the morning of the 25th of September, 
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the gold brokers had met, and agreed to close the Gold Room until 
the clearings of the 23d and 24th had been made, most of them having 
been placed financially hors de combat by the failure of the Clearing 
House to perform the service expected of it, or by the losses involved 
in their recent operations, while each man distrusted his neighbor’s 
solvency. This closing of the gold market led the Stock Exchange, 
on the 29th of the month, to pass a resolution permitting gold dealings 
in the Long Room, and later, in the old hall of the Open Board of 
Brokers. The National Stock Exchange, a new and short-lived or- 
ganisation in Broad Street, also opened its room to dealings in gold. 
But on the 5th of October the Gold Room was re-opened, although 
only to dealings ex Clearing House, the dead-lock in the latter still 
existing ; and thereupon dealings elsewhere were suspended, the Stock 
Exchange having finally rejected the proposition to establish a gold 
department. By the 21st of October the tangled skein in the Gold 
Bank had been unravelled, and the Receiver, who had previously 
announced that order had been at length brought out of confusion, 
and that he was prepared to make the deferred clearings of the 23d 
and 24th of September, paid on that date the first dividend of twenty- 
five per cent. of its assets to its creditors, the injunctions upon it 
having been modified to allow of this being done ; following which 
the liabilities were liquidated, so fast that on the 27th of the same 
month the fourth and last dividend of twenty-five per cent. was paid. 
This speedy settlement in full took the creditors agreeably by surprise, 
as, after the previous vexatious delays, confidence in the bank had 
been destroyed. It was, however, announced that its surplus of 
$360,000, and $310,000 of its $500,000 of capital, had been lost, 
through past mismanagement and the sacrifices involved in realising 
assets to make settlements. The directors at the same time inti- 
mated, that if the Gold Exchange was willing to permit them to do 
so, they would resume the clearing business on their diminished 
capital, after taking measures to abolish the receivership. This pro- 
position was finally accepted, under an entirely new management, 
and on the 22d of November the Gold Bank was re-opened as a 
clearing-house only, since which no interruption of its business has 
occurred. But numerous lawsuits to which the Black Friday con- 
Spiracy gave rise kept its memory green in the courts long after all 
outward signs of its effects had passed away ; and those against the 
principal conspirators were defended by all the arts known to those 
who were willing to degrade a noble profession into an engine for 
defeating the ends of justice, aided by judges whose presence on the 
bench was a public scandal—men who dragged the ermine in the 
dirt and published by their acts their own corruption. 

The transactions of Fisk and his crew in connection with these gold 
operations would, to say the least, have hopelessly bankrupted any 
other man or set of men; but he and his confréres were enabled by 
the peculiar resources at their command to defy their creditors, who, 
excepting Albert Speyers, were either goaded or wearied into an aban- 
donment of their suits, or into settlements on whatever terms the 
defendants offered. Meanwhile, the United States Assistant- 
Treasurer at New York promptly resigned his position, and the Presi- 
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dent’s family-friend and connection was overwhelmed with obloquy ; 
while both were brought in as debtors to a large amount by the con- 
spirators, who alleged that they had been carrying heavy sums of 
gold for their account, although the allegations were denied. 

By the 4th of March, 1870, gold had declined to 1104; but from 
the sleep into which the market had fallen it was temporarily aroused 
in the following July by the Franco-Prussian war, which caused a rapid 
advance to 122; yet as early as the 4th of November in the same 
year sales were made at 110, the war having meanwhile terminated 
with Napoleon’s surrender at Sedan, Since that time no great event 
has occurred to disturb the gold market, which has fluctuated in 
obedience to the laws of trade and speculative manipulations within 
narrow limits — although the premium declined to 6} at one time in 
November 1873, under the depression produced by the crisis— and 
Black Friday has become nothing more than a memory, but one 
which will be handed down among the traditions of Wall Street. 


KINAHAN CORNWALLIS. 


AN IDEAL THANKSGIVING. 


S there are abuses the law cannot reach, so there are people no 
holiday includes. There is a time of the year when orphans, 
vagrants, criminals, fallen women, reformatory inmates, and, in a word, 
the destitute as a body, are feasted with good things and made to 
share the comfort of the rich: the banker, the merchant, the farmer, 
all the prosperous divisions of mankind, and all those who have a 
home somewhere throughout the land. But as comprehensive as this 
charity may be, as minute in its search after recipients, as thoughtful 
in the choice of creature-comforts, it is pitiful to think how many yet 
remain in the “highways and hedges” out of reach. Can you 
imagine a gathering of such as these? Wesec a good deal of the 
other side of the picture, but itis startling to think that those who come 
to the surface are only the minority. Beneath every success, however 
modest and obscure, there is a substructure of accumulated failures ; 
and for one or ten whom we see in moderate comfort and unassuming 
ease, there are a hundred or a thousand who have been too weak to 
swim, We had been to many fully-spread boards, public and private, 
on this day of typical thanksgiving for all the blessings and good 
gifts of the year, but one to which we were accidentally introduced 
late in the evening proved of greater interest and rarity than any of 
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the others. It was no illegal community feasting its voluntary asso- 
ciates, such as on this day might meet in peace and forget for once 
that it stands before the world as an outlaw —for the thieves’ 
gathering in the thirteenth century, so strangely described in “ Worre 
Dame,” has its merry and wide-awake counterparts in our times — but 
it was a stranger assemblage than any thieves’ fraternity. The host 
was a gray-headed man, wifeless and childless, rich, odd, disappointed, 
and generally supposed to be misanthropic. He had no aim in ite”? 
no interest strong enough to absorb him, no will stable enough to hold 
the reins. He gave to every one who asked, but no work of charity 
interes.ed him. There was no pursuit, physical or mental, which 
could so enchain him as te turn him from vain regrets and impatient 
longings. He had never found his place in life; and the crowd in 
which he mixed forlornly was too busy to set him init. He had 
never known necessity, and therefore never tasted the excitement of 
the race for existence, which some time or other gives at least a dash 
of interest to the most unsuccessful career. He had some feeble 
artistic longings, or rather gropings, which the taste of a professional 
dealer was left to satisfy. He had once been in business, but it was 
a nominal occupation, as he had entered an office after he came of 
age and left all the work to an old experienced head-clerk, whom, in 
a fit of generosity — and idleness— he one day suddenly constituted 
master of his business and of a capital of fifty thousand dollars, him- 
self retiring into a life of leisure on a sum four times that amount. 
He had been engaged to be married, but the lady had run away with 
another man the evening before the wedding-day. He had travelled, 
that is, sauntered through Paris, London, Vienna, and some Italian 
towns, never getting into scrapes, but always returning more dejected 
than before, persuaded that he was a mistake and an anomaly, and 
that some fate prevented him from ever finding his right place in the 
world. He was not irreligious, but he belonged to no religious body ; 
and if any one told him he had much to thank Providence for, he 
would shrug his shoulders in wonder. As years went on, he brooded 
more and more over disappointed hopes, and took a morbid pleasure 
in finding out cases of failure in all the various callings of life. He 
dwelt on the subject till it became a monomania; and one or two ac- 
quaintances (he had no heart-friend), out of compassion for his 
unhealthy state, advised him to turn this brooding to practical use, by 
benefiting poor men in situations like his own. 

Such was the singular host; while as for the guests, they were as 
various, in class, in education, in birth, in appearance, as they could 
be, even in a city where everything under the sun is more or less 
represented, All who are bankrupt and ruined in reputation and 
position, or in their own estimation, had a representative at that 
strange feast of moral equality. Every degree of shabbiness, of 
seediness, of dilapidation, in face or garment, was present ; for no 
rule was made as to dress, and those whom shame or idleness made 
remiss were as freely admitted as those who had made little pitiful 
attempts at decency, The talk was mild and characteristic, chiefly 
occupied with the past, or the future as it might have been. Some 
were merry, indeed, but it was the pathetic merriment of a Micawber 
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who has not yet made up his mind not to expect anything “turning 
up.” Others were evidently thankful, but undisguisedly sorrowful, 
and wore here a faded black crape and there a dingy black bonnet, 
in token of recent mourning. Some faces were pale, some bloated, 
some sullen, some good and patient, but none beautiful ; many Aad 
been, but when hope goes, beauty departs with it. On the host’s right 
hand sat a man in rusty black, with nervous hands that clutched at 
things, and trembled as they held glass or fork or napkin. His face 
was pale and unwholesome, his eyes bloodshot and restless, and his 
whole bearing told of a hopeless, broken life. He had never been a 
criminal, never willingly harmed any one, never harbored a deliber- 
ately unkind thought, and yet to all intents and purposes he was a 
murderer and a suicide. He was what is called a good-natured, con- 
vivial man, and his wife had died years ago—of consumption, the 
doctors said. His own spirit was dead, or in its last agonies ; and of 
all this he was dimly conscious, in a despairing sort of way. He was 
up to his neck in a quicksand, and his host sorrowfully whispered to 
me, “I fear it is his last thanksgiving.” 

On the left (the other place of honor—but what a significant dis- 
tinction to occupy these prominent seats!) sat the jauntiest individual 
of the whole party, and at first sight it would have been difficult to 
say why he had his share at this banquet of the ruined and bereaved. 
It was not his look nor his dress that told the secret, but bis words. 
He was better dressed than any of his fellows, and a self-satisfied 
look rested on his features. But you soon saw a blank in the midst 
of that self-satisfaction— the lack of something, which mysterious 
something would just have put him beyond the pale of our friend’s 
circle. He talked louder than the rest ; and though a few listened 

reedily, as those do who snatch at a new quack-medicine to cure 
their chronic ailment, yet his talk seemed to disappoint and disgust 
most of the company. He held out the comfort of irresponsibility in 
the present and of annihilation hereafter—no God to restrain us now, 
and none to judge us later ; but the lack of that “something ” made 
his face grow ugly and hard as he expounded his theories, and his 
own appearance was not in favor of his treatment, 

The other guests turned to each other, and some whispered confi- 
dentially ; while others by signs and looks seemed to be discussing 
their neighbors’ business, or criticising their appearance. A curious 
rivalry between many drew our attention ; each thought his own mis- 
fortune the heaviest, and was jealous of the consideration which 
another won. : 

“For my part,” said one, a stiff man ina dilapidated dress-coat, 
but spotlessly clean linen, “1 don’t hold that loss of money ought to 
entail loss of position. ‘A man’s a man for a’ that,’ says the poet, 
though now there is many an errand-boy who was brought up in my 
office who looks askance at me in the street.” 

“Ah, but, Mr, X,” said a pale, haggard young man, in a shabby busi- 
ness suit, and no linen visible, and a carefully inserted patch in the 
left sleeve of his coat, “you did not seem to know that proverb 
when I called on you eight years ago and asked you to help me to 
get a situation and an honest living. I was not well-dressed, but I 
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was willing, and I would have served you more faithfully nan the 
very man you chose instead of me because he paid $2000 security. 
But he’ ruined you, and he is living on the fruits of his dishonesty 
now.” 

The first man looked uncomfortable and did not answer, and the 
younger one, turning to his neighbor, said: “I have to live with my 
wife and three children and a mother-in-law in one room in a tene- 
ment-house, and I can’t get more than five dollars a week in a 
slop-shop for selling rotten clothing to greenhorns. My wife has to 
go out doing chores, or take in washing — whatever comes to hand : 
and it’s nothing but our being temperance folk that keeps us going 
at all. But to think that I should come to this; and if I had only 
had a chance and a bit of capital, I might have had a business like 
his!” 

“Perhaps you would have lost it, like him,” returned the Job’s 
comforter at his elbow. “ Azs wife has to take in boarders, and _ his 
daughters go out teaching music by the day. There’s not much to 
choose between you both. As for me, I started in life with the notion 
of being a great author; and I am over forty now, and glad to get six 
dollars a week in a book-store. Thank goodness! I have no wife ; but 
I am lonely sometimes, and often wanted some one to encourage me 
at my little odd bits of work now and then. Sometimes I wrote for 
magazines, and once I got a good place as reporter for a newspaper, 
but I was tempted and got drunk and lost my place. I have never 
done it since, but my luck never came back. I have covered reams 
of paper and made about $1000 altogether in little sums, but no one 
knows my name. I carried a novel and a poem from one publishing 
house to another for ten years, and never could get any editor even 
to read them. I am trying to save a little money now to get the 
poem published after my death, with a little autobiography, which 
may teach the world what it has lost, and make people sorry that 
they let such a man die so miserable a death after so disappointing 
a life.” 

“They say some people have forced themselves on the public by 
the manner of their death,” said a wild, melancholy-looking man by 
the author’s side; “(and I think it would be worth while to try such a 
scene to make my ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ sell, ‘Tableau—the picture 
just finished, on the easel; the expression of Romeo just expiring, 
agonisingly natural, and just a faint likeness of the artist perceptible 
in the dying lover’s face. Then at the foot of the easel, the artist 
himself lying dead, with his brush in one hand and a pistol or a 
phial in the other, or better still, some papers, suggesting — what is 
no more than the truth — sheer starvation, through want of patronage 
and appreciation. Then imagine a Heradd reporter visiting the ‘ re- 
mains,’ and giving a sensational description of the surroundings, 
minutely scoring the number of buttons on the artist’s worn-out shoes, 
and noting the spider’s web in the north-corner, not forgetting the in- 
evitable simile between the frail web and that of the artist’s ‘ unhappy 
destiny.’ For two days the mob would flock to see the picture, and 
somebody would make a mint of money by exhibiting it ; and the third 
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buy it at double the price that would have saved me from death, 
and lament that he had not found me out in time.” 

“You talk of death like a child,” said a croaking voice across the 
table. “Here am I, an old woman ; once ‘ Minnie St. Angel,’ a famous 
actress, but none the less a starving, broken-down drudge now. 
Never despair while you are young ; it is only the old who know what 
trouble is. To have been ‘some one’ and to fall to being nobody, 
that is the hardest thing of all, much harder than to have been un- 
known all your life. To have had a brief season of power and youth 
and beauty, to have worn sham jewels and paper crowns, and have 
enjoyed real fun and real admiration, and then to find yourself ruined 
by the small-pox, and unfit for any other business, so that you have 
to do the fifth-rate parts, and be maid-of-all-work, ¢. ¢. companion, to 
a new favorite — that zs hard!” 

“Well, I think it is harder for those who never had a brief hour of 
success at all,” said an angular-looking woman, two seats farther off. 
“T was the daughter of a theatre-hack, and was on the stage from a 
child ; but as I grew up plain and not clever, I was used in all the 
common parts, and never knew what it was to have an individuality. 
I have never had a home, and since my father died, never even had 
a friend ; and now I am wardrobe-woman in a low theatre, and glad 
to have the place too.” 

“Yes, it is hard to work for no pay,” said a rough voice opposite. 
“T have been in the army all my life ; was a soldier of Napoleon’s as 
a lad, fought in Algeria and in Russia; and because I took part in 
some plot —they called it revolutionary —I lost my little pension, 
and starved in consequence. I don’t know what I did, only an old 
comrade made me put my name to a paper I did not read, and I had 
to run away; but once here, I could find nothing to do, and I am 
trying to beg enough money to buy a hand-organ and a camp-stool.” 

Next him sat a little prim body, in a shiny black silk dress ; she 
seemed rather shocked by the mention of the organ and stool, and 
objected that if he was a man he must be able to find some work to 
do. “Now,” she said, “though I am only a woman, I set to work at 
once as soon as our fortune was gone. 1 got a teachér’s place ata 
school, and ever since I have taught, and supported myself. But it is 
very hard for a lady tenderly brought up, and not taught very 
thoroughly —as people were not in my day—to mix with common 
people and be knocked about in the world. My father was arich man 
and a gentleman, and we have good blood in our veins for many 
generations back, long before our family ever crossed the ocean. 
Our name is known in the history of the country ; and there never 
was a man who bore it who ever disgraced it.” 

“A long pedigree is a good thing, if it is genuine,” said a crippled 
man beside the little lady who reminded us of Hepsibah Pyncheon ; 
“but if I had it, and could exchange it for a straight back and sound 
limbs, I would gladly give it up.” His neighbor drew herself up 
rather coldly. “But I do believe I am happier than most of you 
here, for I set out to get one thing and | got it, though it brought 
little else with it. I was a farmer’s son, and had no, family to boast 
of, and the one thing I wanted was learning. Well, I was good for 
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nothing to work, as I was a cripple, so I got books from kind 
neighbors and taught myself a good deal, sitting by the kitchen-fire 
in winter, or out on the bench at the door in summer. Sometimes I 
got to school, and at last my father and some richer neighbors made 
up a little money for me to go to college. But as for a profession, 
my state of health made almost everything out of the question. ,I 
grew more infirm as I grew up to manhood, and indeed but for this 
I should have no right to be here among you. I would not bea 
burden on any of my own people, though they begged me to live with 
them — and if I could make money for them I would — but I found 
a young man who wanted to learn enough to go to college, but could 
not afford to pay for teaching, and I asked him to take me home and 
give me a share of his room, and I would teach him for nothing. So 
he did, and I wrote for magazines to help him to buy books, to add 
to mine, and by-and-by he went to college. I went with him, and 
kept house for him in two rooms, and taught him all the time between 
lectures ; and now he is getting on, and will be in Germany soon, to 
study more and take his degree. And so I jog on—TI and my books ; 
and though my meals often consist of milk, and bread and butter 
only, still, you know, as I am only half a man, half a meal will do for 
me. I said I would give noble blood in exchange for good health 
and strong, sound limbs; but I would give neither my books for 
health or good blood, nor even health alone for a long pedigree.” 

The host smiled at us and said: “There is the man who is really 
monarch of all he surveys.” 

It was saddening to turn from the cripple to the others, who many 
of them equally gifted, yet had never attained his contentment with 
his lot. One, a man in a rough jacket and a careless air, but his 
face contradicting his manner, said: ‘“ Well, I fancy I have had a 
wider experience than all of you, if change of employment gives 
experience. There are few things I have not tried, but I never suc- 
ceeded in any. I was an errand-boy in a store at first—and betore 
that there was a blank time, which was my childhood, with two or 
three islandg of circumstances, the only things I can remember. 
One of these was a drunken scene, in which my mother was carried 
off by policemen. Some kind soul took me away and soon put me 
in the store. But the bigger boys were jealous of me and told lies 
about me, and one day I was in the street alone. Well, to make a 
long story short, I did a man’s work before I had left off being a 
boy, and only got boy’s wages for it ; and after a bit I went into the 
country, where I managed a plough and slept in barns; and once I 
was a pedler, but my pack was soon stolen. I got into a grain 
merchant’s office in a city out West, but lost the place a fortnight 
after, through a trick played me by a fellow-clerk. I have been a 
miner, driven an engine, been an express-man, got a little smattering 
-of books and taught men their letters for a bed and a crust of bread ; 
‘slept in the open air, written for penny-papers, distributed advertise- 
ments at street-corners, and now I am just where I was when I 
‘started. I have no home; left my last boarding-place without paying, 
vbut left my only good coat behind instead; slept last night in a car- 
‘depot, and picked up a few burnt cigar-ends to keep the hunger off 
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this morning. I would take any job, but people don’t seem to want 
jobs done just now; and yet they look at you suspiciously and say, 
‘there’s lots of work, if you only bestir yourself and look for it.” 

“You and I are much alike,” said a man opposite, “though I 
went to school and you did not. I have looked for work, both in 
and out of my profession ; and when there are so many doctors who 
can’t get patients notwithstanding their diplomas, and so many clever 
young lawyers smothered out of practice, just decause they are young 
and unknown, it is no wonder that a musician cannot make a place 
for himself. I have heard you all talk of being poor, but when a 
man loses many a possible good chance in his business through the 
want of a postage-stamp at the right time, I tell you he knows 
something of poverty, though he may have a good coat on his back. 
But in our profession poverty is a matter of course. It is the inherit- 
ance of} every artist, and curious to say, we may even be famous and 
starve. If I could count on the former, however, I should not much 
mind the latter. Meanwhile, I am obliged to keep up appearances 
and live in a decent house.” 

“Yes,” said a woman near him, “and I dare say, not your own 
house. Well, if poor boarders have their troubles, don’t think that 
the boarding-house keeper sleeps on a bed of roses. There is a 
hopeless ,side to poverty, and a contented side, and an expectant 
side ; but I know of another, which is the ludicrous side. None know 
it better than I do. I am a widow, and my husband died in debt. 
There was nothing but the weary old way to support myself. I 
wish ladies could go lower down to make money. I had not the 
strength of mind to do differently from others of my set, and I think, 
with us women, that is one of the great causes of our troubles. We 
don’t dare to face the world’s talk, even when there is nothing to be 
ashamed of. And so, as dozens in my neighborhood kept boarders, 
and could afford better things than [ could, my house languished 
instead of thriving. I just kept my head above water, but I had 
anxieties without number. I had trouble with my servants, because 
I could not pay high prices, and those who did not ask high prices 
did not know their’work. At last it grew so intolerable that I sent 
for two nieces of mine, penniless as myself (they took in plain sew- 
ing and lived in one room, boarding themselves), and offered them a 
home if they would help me with the house-work. They came, and 
we sent the servants away ; and if we did not have plenty, we at least 
had peace. We had order and cleanliness too. That is another 
circumstance in which poor ladies fail, but I am thankful to say I 
was brave enough to have my own way in this. If you are poor and 
have tolerable health, do your own work. So we are head and 
shoulders above water now. I cannot say it is very delightful, but it 
is tolerable. And now as to the ludicrous side of poverty. We see 
enough of it; so many little shifts and pretences, though they are 
pathetic enough sometimes! I began by asking rather high prices, 
and if they were refused, let the rooms stay empty ; but my-purse 
began to empty too, and I was obliged to compromise. Sometimes 
I did not like a man’s manner or a woman’s costume, and I was 
stiff, which lost me a good deal. Then again some men’s business 
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was not to my taste, though they were very silent and unobtrusive 
themselves. I lost many a good boarder the first year by standing 
too much on my dignity, and the second year by having slovenly 
servants. I have seen reasons since to alter both these things, and 
if a dancing-master generally teaches ‘deportment’ to his pupils, and 
shows a small grocer’s daughter —in view of future contingencies — 
how to enter or leave a carriage gracefully, I think he should also— 
in view of certain possibilities quite as likely to come to pass—teach 
a banker’s daughter how to attract and deal pleasantly with boarders. 
If it were not a good thing to be merry under the worst circum- 
stances, I should not detain you so long with my experiences ; but if 
we persistently ignore the humor that is concealed in almost every 
stage of poverty, we are making ourselves more miserable than God 
intended us to be. My friends are all in humble circumstances, but 
they all pay punctually, and few give much trouble. Once, indeed, 
a man who paid me six dollars a week, very nonchalantly broke four 
fresh eggs one after the other and then refused to eat any, because 
they were not done enough to his taste. Then there was one who 
drank and never could get as far as his own room, and night after 
night would creep into the bath-room and sleep in the bath. He 
was perfectly harmless and quiet, and always looked so ashamed that 
I had not the heart to send him away. There was one who came 
rather too much covered with jewelry and I almost turned him away, 
but he was very young, and I made up my mind to try him for a 
week; he paid in advance, and next week the same, but he got no 
work. At the end of five weeks his money was all gone, and he came 
to me with his gold studs and offered them for his board for one 
more week. I told him I would wait, but he grew so angry I had to 
take them. By next week he got a place, and was to be paid at the 
end of the month; he walked there and back every day; it was a 
long way down town, and he had no car-fare ; he would not take it 
from me. Before the month was up he was dismissed, and they 
refused to pay him; he had no means to compel them, but the 
debt he owed me troubled him more than the loss of his place. 
Then he forced a ring on me, and next week another, and by-and- 
by his watch. He would not pawn them, and he told me he had 
rather have me sell them than do it himself. I never did sell them, 
of course, and after two years he got on better and sent me some 
money, and I sent him the trinkets. Another man did all the rough 
work of the house for us for eight months for his board and room, 
and worked eleven hours in a shop besides, because his wages only 
just kept his sister in a hospital all that time. Some people came 
to me, and though they paid irregularly and very low prices, kept 
talking of the rich people they knew, and the great people they were 
related to, and the nice houses they had lived in, and the number 
of servants they had kept, and the crests of their families in the old 
country, &c., &c., to match. One man went out every evening in 
cleaned yellow kid-gloves with a gilt-headed cane, and spent his 
money on half-price theatre-tickets and cheap cigars. His neigh- 
bor, a big, burly, downright man, who never was out after seven 
in the evening, nor in bed after five in the morning, and who 
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boasted of his growing tannery business, always declared the kid- 
glove man went to entrap a rich wife and make her believe he was 
_ a down-town banker’s clerk (he worked in a soap-factory at Hunter’s 

Point). But I might go on forever with this catalogue ; and I only 
want to tell young people who find the landlady looking sour at 
times, that her place is not more comfortable than theirs, and that 
they should make allowances for a poor woman who is often driven 
from pillar to post.” 

“If money troubles were everything,” said a moody man at the 
table, “you would all be quarrelling who was the worst off among 
you. But you might be rich in money, and yet broken and worthless.” 

He stopped abruptly, and the host whispered to me: “ He was to 
have been married to a very nice girl, but she jilted him and married 
one who was much richer than he —a very common case, but none 
the less sad. It has broken his life, and destroyed his faith in 
woman.” 

“And those silent people not far from us? I should judge them 
to be heart-sick rather than in want. Am I right?” I said. 

“Yes,” he answered. “That child is an orphan, but poor too ; her 
father and mother both died from drink ; and that pale woman next 
her, who is not poor, is more wretched yet, for her husband neglects 
her. He does not ill-treat her, but he simply cares nothing for her ; 
and she is not one to retaliate by going into society and flirting with 
others. She is dying of a broken heart — that is all. And’see those 
two whom nothing seems to affect. ‘They had one only son, and he 
was killed last month. I think they are only waiting to die together 
and go to him,” 

“ That sort of suffering is worse, but it does not make such a show,” 
I said. 

“No, but there is worse than that again,’ my friend answered. 
“ See, at the bottom of the table, that man with an uneasy eye; he is 
out of his element, and only some subtle fascination, I believe, made 
him come here against his will. He has never done anything that 
can bring him within the reach of the law, but I had rather be a 
prisoner than take his place in life. His conscience is restless ; and 
every morning when he wakes, depend upon it, he feels the same dull 
oppression that we do two or three times in our lives, the first morning 
after a death or a great misfortune.” 

“What has he done?”’ 

“Set traps for the feet of others. In old times, legends say, men 
sold their own souls ; he has sold those of others. And anciently, to 
trample on the cross was the worst sacrilege a man could commit ; 
but he has trampled beneath his feet the very image of God, the 
Spirit that made his victims the children and heirs of God. In the 
world, such as he are called ‘men about town.’ I need not tell you 
more.” ' 

I looked at him; but if he had killed the spirit in others, surely it 
refused to be entirely killed in himself, for he had the most uncom- 
fortable, furtive, hurried way of looking round and then down, as if 
he constantly expected some one to lay his hand on his shoulder and 
take him prisoner. In strange contrast with him, his guilty look and 
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his faultless dress, was his neighbor, a woman with a faded shawl and 
a soiled, rakish bonnet, brazen face and dirty hands. Her dress was 
little better than rags, and she had something about her which spelt, 
as plainly as if she wore a printed badge, “ Five Points.” No 
teaching, no help, no good example, had ever come to her; no chance, 
as she might have put it herself, of lifting herself out of the gutter. 
We wondered what she could have to be thankful for; but for that 
matter, many of the other guests seemed to have as little. This was 
explained to us later on, and the lesson was as much needed as it 
was by the recipients of our odd friend’s bounty. It is impossible to 
describe all the guests ; as we said before, they were of all degrees, 
moral, intellectual, and social, for even the very rich were represented 
by a woman in Parisian dinner-dress, who sat between two men of 
the homeless kind, the lay-figures of society. The group was charac- 
teristic. She was more hopeless-looking than her neighbors, and the 
blank on her face was almost as palpable as on that of the so-called 
philosopher at the host’s left side. 

“Has she too no faith?” we asked, in a whisper. 

“Not quite so bad,” was the rejoinder, “but only one step removed 
from that state, for she has no work; no object but pleasure ever 
stirs her.” 

“ How did you manage to gather all these together?” we asked, 
after a pause. 

“ That was not the least interesting part of my scheme,” said our 
friend. “Some I sent for, some I brought myself ; I met some in the 
street, and others I had much trouble to hunt up. It was delightful 
to feel that there was one thing that did seem worth a little exertion. 
I was thinking of this for some time, and I noted down several I 
knew, whom misfortune had unmistakably marked as her own ; then 
I walked the streets, and passing the people, I looked narrowly at 
them, speculating about the homes they had, and trying to read their 
hearts through their faces. I stopped at a sewing-machine establish - 
ment, where nearly a hundred machines were going at once ; it was 
on a corner, and there was nothing but a wall of plate-glass between 
me and the girls. All those near these windows were pretty, and wore 
coquettish ribbons in their frizzed hair. Each sat in an increasing 
pile of soft silk-ties of radiant colors, and the effect was very pretty. 
I went in, and in the further and darker corners were plain, sallow 
girls, with their hair, whether untidy or tidy, all tucked away very 
unpretendingly. Their dress was shabby and their boots old. They 
would have been dismissed asa disgrace to the establishment, if they 
had not happened to be practised workers and valuable hands. 
Besides, their necessities were such as to force them to take lower 
wages in consideration of their plainness of feature and of dress, and 
the establishment found this very generous distribution of labor work 
uncommonly well in the interest of its coffers. I chose some of these 
girls for my Thanksgiving feast ; I wish I could have taken them all. 
I walked through courts filled with tenement-houses, where hardly a 
word was heard unaccompanied by a curse or an oath, and it was 
difficult to choose any one who was more wretched and more un-get- 
at-able to any sense of joy and peace than another. [I picked up a 
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few, the most hardened and despairing I could find. To some I sent 
formal invitations by post. I knew it would please them ; the invi- 
tation itself, put in language they had not known for years, would be 
more of a blessing than the mere feast to which they were bidden. 
To others I sent invitations, knowing that though these were the first 
social messages they had ever received, yet to get an implied recog- 
nition of the possible future that still awaited them, would be as a 
stepping-stone to a man too short to look over a wall into a 
beautiful garden. The moral pleasure given, or the self-respect in- 
duced by these invitations, is more than half the boon of my Thanks- 
giving feast. To a few, the mere animal filling is much ; but then to 
those far sunk in the mud, animal comfort must precede a moral im- 
pression. When you go among what are called the dangerous 
classes, you would make a great mistake in declaiming about the 
heavenly Jerusalem, before you had propitiated them with clean, 
wholesome food, medicine for the sick, new bread for the children, 
milk for the babies, and a clean cloth for the table and clean sheets 
for the bed. When people are comfortable they like to listen to 
good talk; and when you have laid the foundation in the corporeal 
works of mercy, you may safely begin the superstructure of the 
spiritual. Now perhaps you think these people are too busy thinking 
about their individual troubles to be thankful at all, and that to be 
comfortable ove day in the year is hardly worth being thankful for ; 
or that some of them are so sunk in a misery that cannot be got at, 
that it matters nothing to them to have their bodies filled and warmed. 
Something of all this is true. Indeed, the physical parts of their trials 
are really the least, and the physical reward of a good feast also com- 
paratively small. Some of them dine well every day of their lives, 
and yet have no pleasure in it or anything else. Those who do not, 
find more pleasure in the comfort, the security, the absence of 
anxiety to-night, than in the mere abundance of food. Those who 
are poor do not mind the hard beds, the hard work, the scanty fare 
they get ; but they do mind the uncertainty of their lives, the lack of 
a home, the want of appreciation of themselves, the want of sympathy 
and understanding, the cold drawing back of the prosperous, the 
divided attention, the social slights, the fair words and no deeds, the 
barren good-wishes — in one word, the whole repellent attitude of the 
world. Those who are rich feel the emptiness of conventional 
society, the weariness of doing nothing, the lack of real interest. 
That is a worse state than any other — worse even than repeated dis- 
‘appointments. Those who are clever among my guests, would gladly 
be poor all their lives if they could secure attention for the works of 
their brain. It is not physical distress that makes the real ills of 
life, nor is it physical prosperity that makes a man happy and 
thankful ; but so far as the latter is a stepping-stone to ease of mind, 
so much only is it really prized.” 

“But there is something higher than mere ease of mind, or even 
appreciation and encouragement,” we said. ‘Do you suppose you 
can provide that too at your feast?” 

“T hope so; at least we can make an approach to it. Those few 
whose trouble lies further than poverty, and deeper than lack of 
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sympathy from others, or confidence in themselves; those whose 
burden is an uneasy conscience, have come here, I conjecture, rather 
out of curiosity. But I did not mean that even they should leave 
without learning a lesson. Do you see that old man at the foot of 
the table, opposite us? He has peace enough to bathe us all in it, 
patience enough and joy enough to share with us all. He does not 
know how to read, but he knows the thing that Saint Paul counted a 
higher knowledge than all his Hebrew learning and his Greek subtlety, 
‘Christ Jesus, and Him crucified.’ He had a great misfortune in his 
youth —no matter what it was—and if ever there was a child of 
God, fashioned by God’s own hands, and chastened in His own way, 
it\is: he.” 

Here the host stepped forward, and raising his voice, continued, 
so as to be heard by all:—“ There is one among you, my friends, 
who has no word to speak of his troubles or his disappointments, and 
yet his troubles, as the world goes, have been harder to bear than 
all yours, save those miseries born of guilt. I did not ask him be- 
cause he was unfortunate, but because I needed something you could 
all join in being thankful for. He has that treasure; he has the 
secret which would turn all your misery into joy, as the old alchemists 
boasted of turning base metals into gold. He will not speak of him- 
self: he will not even speak to you. If you see one who is silent and 
has been so all the evening, it is he whom I mean. He has sometimes 
told me things which I know can be useful to you also, and which I 
should be selfish in keeping to myself. I should have done very little 
for you all, if I had brought you here only to ape the ancient custom 
of material bounty extended to all classes to-day. But instead of 
showing you only a full board, the remembrance of which will not 
keep you from starving again in twenty-four hours, I have brought 
you the rarest and most beautiful thing on earth, to look at, to handle, 
and to imitate (for it is in the power of each of you to imitate him)— 
a happy man. 

“You are looking for him? He is old, poor, silent, and as the 
world would add, ignorant, sad and lonely. But listen to what he 
once told me:—‘ There is some one who breathes, who moves, who 
flows, who burns, who converses, unknown to me, constantly with me. 
I feel him well; I hear him well ; sometimes, even, I answer him, in 
my heart. But it is a speech without words, which we understand 
without having been at school, and read without having learned to 
read in books. It is low and indistinct, like the sound of deep water 
in the pools of the abyss, and nevertheless it keeps me company and © 
consoles me like a friend by the chimney-corner at night.’ That is 
one of the pillars that uphold the world for him —his trust in God. 
Now here is the other, which concerns you most; for if you can imi- 
tate that, the first will come as its natural consequence. ‘I have 
here, in my heart, and not in my head —the head has vertigoes, the 
head deceives, as we say ; but the heart never goes round, and the 
conscience does not deceive — I have here a heart and a conscience, 
which have two voices, low, but clear, and which say to me, this is 
good, this is bad ; this is just, this is unjust; this is right, this is 
wrong ; and that which is good, just, and right —that is the will of 
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God.’ This is his trust in conscience. But I, rather to convince 
myself than to perplex him, asked him again: ‘How do you know 
this?’ And here was his answer, which we all might have made, for 
every one of us has experienced the truth of it: ‘I have no need to 
know it, because I feel it. When I hurt myself with my hammer, 
and my flesh suffers and bleeds, I have no need to prove that I have 
hurt myself; is it not so? I simply feel it. Well, in the same way, 
when I have hurt my soul by not following the will of God, I do not 
need to prove it to myself; I feel it strongly enough, and my soul 
cries and bleeds within me, like my flesh under my hammer.’* He 
said much more, but that is enough for our purpose to-night.” 

The host ceased, and we noticed that there was one guest less at 
the table. ze had gone, but no one spoke. The uneasy-looking 
man and the wearied blank-faced woman, the two who sat at the right 
and left of the host, the woman in rags, and many others, were pale 
and thoughtful. A sentence we had lately read came to our minds 
as we watched their faces. It was not as complete a taking by storm 
as the sentence implies, but it was a beginning in that direction. 
“The violent irruption of rightful thoughts is the return home of a 
man who is without his key, and who climbs honestly over his own 
wall.” The cripple looked as if he understood his host better than 
any of the others, and as if he were nearer the standard of the old, 
silent man who had slipped away. The giver of the feast went on: 

“To live by this rule of my friend, needs two things, grace and a 
real resolve. The first is never wanting. You can reckon on it, 
whenever and as long as you make up your mind to furnish the other 
thing, a fixed resolve. Say / wi// and stick to it. You think some- 
times that you do say it; I tell you, you never have. I never have ; 
and that is why, up to this, I have had no aim, and no happiness in 
life. Iam not too old to begin now, and most of you are much 
younger than I. This is no day for preaching sermons, but every 
day is good for making resolutions ; and I tell you, if you keep to 
this one, which we are all going to make together, next Thanksgiving 
will find us a much happier and nobler set of people. A great poet 
has said, ‘Conscience doth make cowards of us all ;’ but we will, 
with grace to help us, improve the quotation thus, ‘Conscience doth 
make conquerors of us all.’” 

A few of the guests hung back, undecided what to do, ashamed to 
say no, and afraid to say yes. Some moved up to thank the host 
cordially for the help he had given them, the path he had opened ; 
and the poor woman in rags, no longer brazen-faced, but with a 
certain dogged hurry, as if afraid to be dragged back by invisible 
hands into the gutter, was the first to pronounce the unusual pledge. 
Others came up, with brightening faces, looking as though the very 
effort had braced them ; and others, calm and steadfast, seemed to 
be doing the one thing which they had come so near doing very often, 
and yet had as often just fallen short of doing. In the confusion a 
few stole away, looking back as though they longed to follow the rest, 
and their faces more wretched than when they had sat down, but the 


* This, as well as the preceding passage, and the next, are all adapted from the French, and owe 
to this their rather unusual ring, in the midst of this plain and homely story. 
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one who sat at the host’s right hand was zo¢ among the backsliders. 
He was the last fo say “I will,” and he looked as if he was terribly 
in earnest. 

Then, as silence fell and the guests disappeared, our eyes saw no 
longer a large, loaded table, but a dark library one full of books, and 
heavy green curtains at the windows, and the voice of our odd friend 
was ringing with a decided, joyous tone as he said: “ That is what we 
propose to do next year.” 

We had never heard him speak so excitedly, and the sound roused 
us. It was only then that we realised —and he himself only did so 
now, so absorbed in his scheme had he been —that we had not 
assisted at a veritable, tangible banquet, but talked ourselves into 
the belief that our longings and imaginings were facts. But could 
not something like this be done, if not literally, yet in a certain 
sense, metaphorically? We hear too much of physical want and 
physical plenty, and to restore self-respect is even better than to fill 
with bread. But, understand, that though in many instances the 
latter can be done without the former, in most, on the contrary, the 
former must rest on the basis of the latter. And though Thanks- 
giving is a good day to begin things, still every day may become a 
thanksgiving for those who seek out the hungry (both in body and 
in spirit) to feed, and the naked to clothe. 

B. M. 


AT THE RANCH. 


ELL, men may talk as much as they choose 
About their dislike of the other sex; 
They’ve a hankering they never lose, 
After the creatures that worry and vex. 


I’ve known men to curse most fearfully 
All women, from Eve to the present day, 
And ride, a petticoat just to see, 
For half-a-day’s journey out of their way. 


When women are few and far apart, 

Men cotton to things with womanish ways ; 
For each has a soft spot in his heart,— 

In fact, in the long run I think it pays. 


* 
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If nothing else should their fancy win, - 
The men of the frontier will sometimes let 
Their tenderer feelings centre in 
The love of some boy, like the “Frontier Pet.” 


A smooth-faced young fellow, tall and slim, 
With girlish manners, a diffident hand, 

Yet brave as the best. We tied to him, 
As soon as he came in our border band. 


The south wind sighed o’er the prairie land, 

And kissed its wild roses one morn in June; 
The Pet rode out alone from our band, 

To capture some game ere the sun marked noon. 


The sun rose high and the sun sank low, 
All the boys in the camp began to fret ; 
And now and then one “would like to know 
What the deuce had gone with the Frontier Pet.” 


The west wind swept o’er the prairie flowers, 
And the moon swung high in the eastern sky; 
Some men rode out from that camp of ours, 
To bring home the Pet, or to find out why. 


We found the boy near the redskin trail, 

With a great red place on his fair young head ; 
A ’Rapahoe arrow told the tale, 

While the moon looked down on his body — dead. 


You see that lot. of long tresses there, 

Hung up on the wall near my friend, the gun ? 
A fair collection of locks of hair — 

They are ’Rapahoe top-knots, every one. 


HARRY J. SHELLMAN. 
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SOVEREIGNTY. 


Ls 
Its RicHts aND POWERS. 


HE rights and powers of sovereignty are in one sense con- 

vertible terms. If by “rights” we mean what are prohibited , 
by no human law, and can be done without incurring legal responsi- 
bility, then since sovereignty is amenable to no earthly authority, its 
rights are measured by, or rather identical with, its physical capacity 
to execute its will. If (to put extreme cases) the sovereign sees 
proper to put men to death without accusation or trial, confiscate 
their property, or arbitrarily deprive them of personal liberty, as 
there is no human authority competent to prevent such acts, they 
must in the sense mentioned be deemed rightful. Against the 
will of the sovereign, however tyrannical and despotic, against its 
decrees, however unjust, against its acts, however cruel, there’is no 
appeal. As respects the citizen, its judgments are final, its acts 
irremediable. 

But the use of the word in so broad a sense leads to error and pro- 
duces confusion between ideas naturally and logically distinct. Sov- 
ereigns like individuals are subject to the immutable moral law ; but 
to apply the word “rights ” to whatever in virtue of their physical 
omnipotence they can effect, is to leave ourselves without appropriate 
language to discriminate between the moral and immoral character- 
istics of their acts. A better plan, it seems to us, is to use the word 
“powers ” to designate whatever the sovereign can do by reason of 
its physical omnipotence, and confine the term “rights” to what it 
can do in virtue of its moral capacity. Edmund Burke uses the 
phrases “abstract right” and “moral right” as synonymous, the 
first with power, in the broad sense, the latter with rightful and just 
power. But in addition to misapplying the word “right” to what 
may be essentially wrong, these terms fail to distinguish between 
conceptions logically dissimilar. ‘To say that the sovereign has the 
abstract but not the moral right to execute a man without trial, owing 
to the arbitrary meaning attached to the words, leaves the under- 
standing without any clear notion of the distinction intended to be 
expressed. But to say that it has the ower but not the right to do 
so, conveys to the mind ina single sentence the true character of 
the act, and distinguishes accurately between physical and moral 
Capacity. Adopting this terminology, we say that the powers of 
Sovereignty are absolute and wholly unlimited, except by the physical 
inability to execute its will. 

The purpose, however, of this paper is to ascertain, if possible, the 
limits fixed by nature or the constitution of society to the rights, or 
rightful powers of sovereignty. As already intimated, sovereigns 
are subject to the moral code as established by human reason. To 
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assert that society is exempt from obedience to those precepts of 
morality which are obligatory on all of its members, is to utter a 
glaring absurdity. We assume therefore, without argument, that no 
sovereign has the right to do that which is essentially wrong or con- 
flicts with natural justice. But there are other restrictions on the 
absolute authority of the sovereign, growing out of its primary rela- 
tions to its citizens or subjects, rather than from the obligations of 
morality, and to these we desire to direct the reader’s attention. 

In our former number, we speak of sovereignty as being inherent 
in the community or body-politic. By this we mean that it comes 
into being as a necessary incident to and co-existing with the 
community, and not that itis self-existent. To say that it is inherent, 
is not to deny that it is primarily derivative. It is inherent in the 
community, but the community itself is in one sense derivative, and 
sovereignty with it. Intelligence is inherent in man, but man himself 
with all his attributes is the creature of another and higher power. 
In like manner sovereignty owes its origin to the same causes 
which originate the community, and springs into being with it. To 
attain therefore to a just conception of the rightful limitations on 
sovereign power, we must go back to the origin of society, and 
ascertain, if possible, how far the natural rights of individuals 
became merged in the obligation of social obedience. 

It may be true, as contended by some, that man never existed in a 
pure state of nature, or out of all relation to his fellow-men. But this 
only proves that men never came together upon any express terms of 
union. It does not show that society is not founded upon some 
implied understanding between its constituent units, having reference 
to the kind and extent of the powers rightfully vested in the entire 
body. *Geometers know that in nature no point without occupying 
space, no line without breadth, and no surface without thickness, 
ever actually existed. Yet the conception of position without refer- 
ence to extension, and of extension in one direction only, they know 
to be logically just, and their reasoning therefore sound and conclu- 
sive. In like manner, although mankind may have never existed in 
a pure state of nature, the conception of the individual out of all 
relations to society is perfectly just and logical. In other words, the 
consideration of man and his rights as an individual, logically ante- 
dates the consideration of him and his privileges as a member of 
society. 

Since the powers and rights of an individual in a pure state of 
nature are only limited by his physical incapacity, we must suppose 
that as a member of seciety he has voluntarily divested himself of all 
of those natural prerogatives, the exercise of which would or might 
become dangerous to the peace and welfare of the community. 
This he does by means of an implied agreement with each and all of 
his fellow-citizens, to which we have once before applied the name of 
the “social contract.” This social contract differs essentially from 
the “original contract” of Mr. Locke and his disciples. According 
to them, the original contract was an implied agreement between the 
ruler or government on the one hand, and the ruled or governed 
on the other. But this manifestly presupposes that government has 
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an existence independent of the will of the community, whereas in 
fact it is but the creature of the community. Our “social contract” 
has no immediate reference to the government; but the parties 
thereto are the individuals who make up the community. By this 
they are understood to stipulate not only as respects the natural 
rights which each surrenders, but also as regards the powers which 
the mass regarded as a unit or body-politic shall rightfully exercise ; 
and it is these powers which constitute the rights or just powers of the 
sovereign. ‘The extent of those powers must ordinarily be determined 
by the necessities of the community. For it is obvious that we must 
suppose that the members of the community have mutually consented 
to the exercise of all powers which are mecessary to establish and pre- 
serve the peace, wellbeing and prosperity of the entire body. Even 
those powers which are regarded as convenient, though not strictly 
necessary, may often be supposed to have been vested in the community 

* by the social contract. As we have already stated, the power to do 
an act essentially immoral cannot be supposed to have been granted. 
We will add, that inasmuch as the great aim of the individual upon 
entering into society is to promote and preserve justice, we cannot 
suppose that he ever consented to the perpetration by the community 
of any act essentially unjust. But we can attain to a better concep- 
tion of the just powers of sovereignty by reference to particular cases, 
than by reasoning from general maxims, 

It is the fashion of certain theorists to deny the right*of the com- 
munity to inflict the death-penalty ; because, they say, the individual 
in a state of nature has no power over his own life, and can not have 
granted to the community a power which he did not himself possess. 
This reasoning would be just and sound, were the right derived from 
the individual himself who is thus punished. But such is, not the 
case. It is in fact derived, not from him, but from his fellow-mem- 
bers of society. In a state of nature each of these has the right of 
self-defence unlimited and unimpaired. Upon entering into society 
he partly divests himself of this right and transfers it to the com- 
munity, which thus becomes bound to do for him what he formerly 
did for himself. Man in society is entitled to the same protection in 
kind and degree as in a state of nature. The difference is that the 
duty and right, which in a state of nature were personal, are in the 
social state transferred to the body-politic. But not only is the duty 
of giving protection thus vested in the community, but the right to 
judge of the mode of giving it also; and if the death-penalty is 
shown to be the only effectual preventive of crime, the community 
has the undoubted right to inflict it. Of course, the necessity should 
appear, if not certain, at least probable. By a similar train of reason- 
ing, the right of the community to deprive dangerous persons of their 
personal liberty, for life or some shorter term, may be vindicated. 

Since individual ownership is in a great degree the offspring of 
social institutions, it might be inferred that the community has the 
right to do as it pleases with the citizen’s property. But this is not 
true, or only partially true. The citizen, we must remember, not only 
enters into society for the sake of protection to his reserved natural 
rights, but also for the sake of certain purely social rights and advan- 
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tages. In truth, these last must be deemed to constitute his principal 
motive ; and it would be in fraud of the social compact were they to 
be held and enjoyed by a tenure more precarious than his reserved 
natural rights. Hence, no citizen can be rightfully deprived of his 
property without some just and adequate cause. Although he holds 
it under the protection and guaranty of the sovereign, he does not 
hold it at the latter’s will. Even in case of necessity, if the sovereign 
takes and appropriates an individual’s property, it ought in some way 
to divide the burden of the loss between the members of the whole 
community. For, as we must assume, no man by the social contract 
undertakes to contribute more than his fair proportion to the support 
and defence of the community, and to exact more would be in contra- 
vention of its implied terms, as well as manifestly unjust. 

Again, by the same social contract, individuals may be presumed to 
have undertaken to contribute for the benefit of the entire community 
but not for the benefit of other individuals. Hence any law, though 
proceeding directly from the sovereign, which either discriminates 
between classes of persons when raising contributions for the use of 
the community, or raises such contributions for the direct or 
indirect benefit of other classes than those subjected to the burden, 
is manifestly unjust, and in conflict with the rightful powers of the 
sovereign. ‘The State may, if it chooses, in case of necessity, appro- 
priate the entire wealth of its citizens to the public defence, or other 
use. But it cannot with any pretence of right or justice take the 
property of one man or one class alone, and so apply it. 

The question of how far the State or community is endowed with 
authority to control in matters of religious belief, is one which has 
been the subject of more anxious and angry discussion among 
thinkers, and occasioned more strife in the world, than any other we 
can now call to mind. And yet considered merely from a theoretical 
point of view, its solution would appear sufficiently easy. As religious 
faith is a matter which ordinarily concerns the individual in his rela- 
tions to his Creator alone, it would prima facie seem that power to 
dictate, or regulate it, lies entirely outside of the mass of governmental 
powers, which upon grounds of necessity we suppose to have been 
granted by the social contract. But we must discriminate between 
belief and practical worship. As to mere faith or belief, however 
outrageous, we can conceive of no case in which the community 
would be justified in interfering, so long as it is confined to the 
breast of the individual. Indeed, to interfere in the case of any 
opinion, religious or otherwise, which is not accompanied by acts, 
would be gross tyranny and usurpation on the part of the State. 
But acts performed under pretext of religion are different. So long 
as mere belief only exists, however immoral or absurd it may be, 
the State ought not tointerpose. But whenever such belief is followed 
by acts tending to disturb the peace of the community, it is not only 
the right, but the duty of the sovereign to interpose and correct 
them. And in correcting the acts, it may possibly go further, and 
as a means of prevention prohibit the opinion. ‘lhus a man may 
believe that private property is sinful, and that by God’s law all 
things should be in common. So long as he confines himself to mere 
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theoretical. speculation, he is not subjected to interference ; but the 
moment he acts on his belief and proceeds to appropriate other 
people’s goods, the State has a right to interfere, and it may even 
take steps, not only to punish the offence, but to eradicate the 
erroneous opinion. A man or set of men may honestly believe that 
polygamy is recognised by Scripture and established by the laws 
of God. So long as they do not undertake to practise it, they do 
not justly subject themselves to interference from the community. 
But whenever they attempt to violate the social regulation which 
limits us to a single wife, by taking to themselves a number, they 
become objects of such punishment as the State may deem proper 
to inflict. 

The foregoing examples will serve to explain what we mean by the 
distinction between the “ powers” and “rights” or “rightful powers ” 
of sovereignty. At the same time it may be as well to observe, we 
are possessed of no infallible guide or standard for ascertaining what 
powers are rightful, and what not, in any given case. We have been 
blessed with no revelation upon that head ; and we have no reliance 
but upon our own weak and fallible reason, for discriminating between 
those privileges and rights which men reserved to themselves upon 
entering into society, and those they yielded up for the common 
benefit. It may also be well in this connection to repeat our former 
remark, that if the sovereign sees proper to employ a power not em- 
braced within its rightful ones, if for instance it chooses to perpetrate 
an act of gross tyranny and injustice, the individual citizen has no 
means of resisting or redressing the wrong, The political armory 
supplies him with no weapon of defence. 

As with the sovereign, so with its minister and agent, Government. 
When the sovereign constitutes a government, it either limits its 
authority or omits to do so. If it omits to do so, then it must be 
taken to have clothed it with the whole of its own powers. If it 
undertakes to limit it, then outside of the express terms of the limita- 
tion it must be taken to have delegated its entire powers. These con- 
clusions seem to be perfectly clear and obvious; but as they have 
been disputed, and as the point is of practical importance, we shall 
consume some brief space in an effort to prove their soundness. 

In the first case, that of a government established without express 
limitations or restrictions, the government so formed, to all intents 
and in all respects represents the sovereign. In such a government 
there is no authority competent to determine, nor is there any 
grounds for determining, that any one power has been granted or 
withheld in preference to another. There is no test, in short, by 
which we can determine between the granted and reserved powers. 
In governments expressly limited, the constitution or organic law 
supplies the test, and the judiciary is usually clothed with the 
authority to determine in reference to that test. But such is certainly 
not the case with those governments not bound by written consti- 
tutions. If this be disputed, where, we ask, in such government is 
the test for determining, and in what branch of the government is 
vested the authority to determine? If it be claimed that natural 
reason or the moral law furnishes a test or standard (as has been 
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claimed by some), we again ask who is to judge of this moral law or 
natural reason? Shall the law-making power be the judge? and if 
so, will its judgments bind its successors? The reply to this must 
be in the negative, for it is a fundamental rule that the law-maker of 
the present day cannot bind the law-maker of the future. Both being 
equal as respects power, the will of neither is in a proper sense para- 
mount as regards the other. 

The English Parliament furnishes an illustration of our position. 
The English monarchy is more limited, perhaps, than any other in 
Europe ; but it is limited by acts of Parliament, and not by restric- 
tions proceeding directly from the nation or sovereign. But the 
English Government, consisting of king, lords, and commons, is 
wholly unlimited and unrestricted by any fundamental law emanating 
from the sovereign will. Now, itis true that certain ancient statutes 
intended for the protection of the subject from oppression, have, by 
lapse of time and the sentiment of the people in their favor, attained 
to the dignity of being regarded as in some degree organic, and _pro- 
hibitory of legislation conflicting with themselves, But the sole 
restraint these enactments exercise is of a moral and not of a legal 
nature. Should the English Parliament to-morrow repeal A/agna 
Char ta, the Petition of Right, or the Habeas Corpus Act, we know of no 
power in the English Constitution competent to declare the repeal 
void. A future Parliament could repeal the repealing act, and there- 
by reinstate the original laws, but further than this nothing can be 
effected by counter-legislation. It is clear, therefore, that in a gov- 
ernment not subject to express constitutional restrictions, the legis- 
lative department has no legitimate capacity to avoid its own previous 
acts by declaring them repugnant to the original grant from the sov- 
ereign. At most its declaration only binds itself. 

And if the legislature is not endowed with this power, @ fortiori, 
the executive and judiciary are not so endowed. For, as we shall 
hereafter explain, in countries having no express organic law, the 
mass of sovereign powers necessarily falls to the legislative branch 
of the government. Even. where written constitutions exist, the 
residual mass of such powers, that is the mass not specially delegated 
to other departments, must be exercised by the law-making power. 

In governments of the first kind, in fact, the executive and judicial 
departments are the mere creatures of the legislative, and it follows 
that if the latter has not the power mentioned, its two subordinates 
are also without it. Moreover, as respects the executive branch of 
government, it is possessed of no forms or modes by means of 
which it can interpose to declare an act repugnant to the terms of the 
original grant from the sovereign. As to the judiciary, it is not to be 
disputed that ordinarily it is the department to which should be 
committed the duty of discriminating between granted and ungranted 
powers. Hence, in countries possessing written constitutions, the 
judiciary, as we have before stated, usually undertakes to determine 
questions of conflict between the organic law and acts of the other 
departments. In such countries the judiciary is most frequently the 
direct creature of the sovereign, and not of the legislative branch of 
government. Hence it is not in such cases the subordinate, but the 
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equal of the legislature, and may extend its power of judging to the 
acts of the latter. But in those communities which possess no 
written organic law, there is no pretence of such equality, but as we 
have just said, the power of construing the laws must, in the nature 
of things, be subordinate to the power of making the laws. For the 
judiciary in such cases to undertake to declare the legislative will 
void, is equivalent to the creature and inferior assuming control over 
and nullifying the acts of the superior and creator. 

It is true that the pretence has been occasionally put forth, and 
that too by men of high authority. Sir Edward Coke, in Dr. Bon- 
ham’s case, expressly declared that the Common Law overruled Acts 
of Parliament repugnant to natural reason or common right. The 
necessary inference he drew was, that when such acts came before 
the courts, it was their duty to declare them void, because of their 
conflict with the supposed natural reason and common right. But 
this doctrine, which would, if carried to its legitimate limits, make the 
judiciary supreme master in the State, has long since been repudiated 
by all English jurists deserving the name, and the doctrine has been 
firmly established that an Act of Parliament, however unjust or ab- 
surd, binds all the departments of government as the supreme law 
of the jand. Sober commentators on English law have gone so far 
as to declare that were an Act of Parliament to require the commis- 
sion of murder, the judges would have but the one alternative of 
enforcing the law or resigning their places. 

We have said that the duty of discriminating between granted and 
ungranted powers usually and properly pertains to the judiciary. 
But this principle, which only applies to governments existing under 
written constitutions, is of quite recent origin. It was certainly un- 
known to jurists before the formation of our own State constitutions, 
and its propriety was disputed even some time after that era. It is 
well known that Mr. Jefferson, the most philosophical of our early 
statesmen, always doubted the existence of this right in the judiciary, 
and feared that its exercise would involve danger to the common- 
wealth. Even to this day, foreign jurists can scarcely comprehend 
what they can only regard as the assertion of superiority on behalf 
of the judiciary over the legislative and executive departments. De 
Tocqueville, an author supposed to be well versed in the peculiarities 
of the American system, evidently never fully understood the prin- 
ciple.* We believe that even in those recent governments of Europe 
more or less founded on written constitutions, the judiciary never 
undertakes to set aside the legislative will as being in conflict with 
the organic law. Yet it is hard to understand how any such consti- 


* About the most singular and, we may add, ludicrous of all the mistakes and blunders into which 
English authors have fallen in reference to American institutions, is that which we find in Mr, 
Austin’s work on Jurisprudence. This otherwise able and accurate writer, when commenting on the 
ignorance and recklessness of certain of our State legislatures, tells us upon the alleged authority of 
one of the Murat family, that in Florida (where Mons. Murat practisea law) upon an adjournment of 
the Legislature it was customary for the /ewyers! ! 10 meet together and determine among them- 
selves what Acts of the adjourned body should be obeyed by the people as law, and what not. Not 
having the work before us, we don’t undertake to quote its language, but we have given its meaning. 
No doubt his authority, Murat, refers to the power asserted by the State judiciary, and Austin has 
thus misunderstood and perverted his meaning. It looks like a queer mistake for a disciple of 
Bentham and associate of Mill to make, but tnis only tends still further to show how strange this 
judicial assumption seems to European jurists of all sects. 
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tution can be preserved, unless there is an authority vested some- 
where to declare the nullity of enactments conflicting with it. Nor 
does this authority in the judiciary render that body superior to the 
legislative. In declaring an Act void because it is repugnant to the 
organic law, a court merely determines between two laws—the one 
permanent and paramount, the other possessed of legal validity in 
so far only as it does not conflict with the former. At all events, 
this principle has not operated badly in our country ; for we know 
that but for judicial interposition. nothing would now be left of our 
constitutions, State and Federal, but the merest shreds and tatters. 
At the same time that a power so extraordinary may be subject to 
great abuse must be conceded ; and after all, the only adequate and 
all-sufficient guaranty which States possess against legislative usurpa- 
tion on the one hand and judicial on the other, consists in the intel- 
ligence and vigilance of the people, for whose sake all government 
was ordained. 
J. R. McConneE t. 


MY SISTER-IN-LAW. 


II. 
CLARA’S JOURNAL. 


ANUARY 26th.—I have been married exactly one month to-day. 
Wonderful! And been one week in George’s home. I am rather 
lonely at times, and this is the reason of my keeping a journal. My 
sister Matty does, and she gave me the idea. This diary is for you, 
Mamma. I think I will “make believe” I am writing my life, and 
will begin as far back as I can remember, which is when I was a wee 
thing at Grandpa Bonfay’s. I think I have begun in the wrong place ; 
in books, one’s ancestors are first mentioned, so I will begin again. 
Mamma was an only child. Her parents dying while she was very 
young, she was adopted by Grandpa’s sister, Aunt McIntosh. She 
met Papa at the Virginia White Sulphur (I shall get George to take 
me there), who took her, after their marriage, to Grandpa Bonfay’s, 
where they lived many years. This is as far back as I am able to go. 
I am sure you are shocked, Mamma; but, please remember, it is 
something to know even one’s grandfather, in these days of self-made 
men and women. I promise, as a penance, to study the genealogical 
table. . 
Grandpa owned several plantations ; we lived on one near Jackson- 
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ville, Florida. All of us were born there, and many died. My 
eldest brother, Langlois, was twelve when we, that is Manuel and 
myself, were born. Except our immediate family, there was no one 
but Grandpa and Uncle Ramon. Our home was very happy, as I 
then remember it. Later, Papa and Uncle Ramon did not quite 
agree. I fancy Papa was a bit of an Abolitionist—rank heresy 
then; he disapproved of slavery, not on account of the blacks, but 
the whites. Langlois too adopted Papa’s views, and when old enough 
to choose, insisted on going North and being a merchant. I re- 
member the storm of indignation which followed, and the scorn with 
which the proposition was met, that he, the son of a gentleman, the 
déscendant of Spanish grandees, wished “to go into trade.” He 
carried his point for all that. “Grandpa’s influence placed him in the 
counting-house of a merchant-prince in New York, where he did so 
well that in a year’s time he was made travelling-agent, which position 
he still holds, living a great part of the year abroad. Langlois’ ds- 
grace was the only subject on which Uncle Ramon and Papa were 
fully agreed ; the former insisting that it was a judgment on Papa for 
holding Abolition notions ; and Papa, that it was in consequence of 
Uncle Ramon’s narrow views. At Grandpa’s death a separation was 
unavoidable. Uncle Ramon, as eldest, inherited the greater portion 
of the estate, and soon after the whole; for Papa, who was no lover 
of agriculture, sold to his brother land and negroes, preferring to live 
at the North — another unpardonable offence to Uncle Ramon — in 
order, as he said, to see more of Langlois. He bought a beautiful 
place on the Hudson ; and well do I remember, young as I was, the 
intense cold of that first winter. Manuel and myself soon became 
acclimated. Mamma, although a Floridian, had been educated at 
the convent at Manhattanville, and therefore the change of climate 
was only a passing annoyance. Not so poor Papa; the cold and 
cutting east winds soon affected a constitution not naturally strong. 
In less than two years he died, and now it was we realised the ad- 
vantage of Langlois “being in trade.” Papa, never much of a 
manager, had by some means become involved, and we were in 
danger of losing the little yet left, had it not been for the clear busi- 
ness sense of Langlois. He so arranged, that although not rich, we 
were above want and enabled to live in comfort. 

I pass over my school-days; they were like other girls’. I made 
one true and lasting friend in poor Janet Radford. She was several 
years older, and I rather looked up to her. She married the year 
before I did, and died in six months of a broken heart. I received, 
the day after I was married, the pearl ring I wear, left me on her 
dying bed as a keepsake. 

Just after my return home, came George. He was in New York 
on business, staying at Judge Severton’s, who happened to be an old 
friend of Papa’s, and also of George’s father. It was through the 
Judge we became acquainted ; he was sorry for poor, lonely George. 
How the rest came about I am sure I cannot tell; I only know we 
were married after a short courtship. I would rather have waited ~ 
until Langlois returned from Germany ; but Mamma thought not, and 
so we were married. 
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And now I must tell of my arrival and surroundings. Lonewood 
is twenty miles from the village—or town? —of Wethered. The 
cars arrive twice a day — north or south — the uf and the down train, 
as they express it here. Twice aday every man, child and dog rushes 
to the depot, and for ten minutes Wethered is an intense place ; but 
no sooner has the last whiff of smoke disappeared, than the town 
subsides, and quiet dullness settles over everything. We were detained 
all day and night at Wethered, which enabled me to study the natives 
from the hotel-window. One thing struck me: I was not stared a. 
When one reflects on the stagnation of little country-towns, and the 
excitement caused by the arrival of a stranger, one must acknowledge 
it requires no small degree of self-denial to refrain from staring. 
From Wethered there is an early morping train to within ten miles 
of Lonewood. For this we waited ; and although due at seven, it did 
not reach town until nearly nine — cause, conductor stopped to see 
a fox-hunt! True, Mamma. ‘These cars run to what is called aturn- 
off, a way-station for the convenience of farmers living far from town, 
We reached this place after several hours ; something was the matter 
with the engine — I’ve since been told that this is always the case — 
which delayed us. The turn-off is a long shed filled with bags ; at one 
end a log-cabin occupied by two seedy men, one switch-tender, the other 
postmaster. The mail, I fancy, is not large ; it was all held in the post- 
master’s coat-pocket ; half-a-dozen letters for Lonewood, and a few 
papers. ‘The latter were being read by the postmaster ; he handed 
_them to us when he had finished, with a polite bow. On descending 
from the cars, about forty dogs, I do think, rushed at us, and almost 
frightened me to death. A little poison judiciously placed would be 
a blessing and a comfort. In my life I never saw anything to equal 
the dogs. After a little while the carriage came, and right glad I 
was; but oh! such aroad. Imagine, Mamma, one wheel ina deep 
gulley, and the other on a line with your head ; or else you look out 
of the front window and see the horses walking, as if on their 
hind-legs, while the carriage reposes in a hole a yard or two deep ; 
and this for ten miles. No sooner did I congratulate myself on one 
escape than we ¢ncountered more dangers. The horses would 
plunge into a run, and all but lose their footing in the rapid mountain 
torrent. I know I was red in the face from holding my breath, 
but I did not scream once; of this I am proud. All I did was to 
cling to George. Ithink I rather pinched him, but I could not help 
it. ‘The views along the road are lovely, I am told ; I was too frightened 
to look. 

At last, late in the afternoon, we reached Lonewood. The imme- 
diate approach is imposing. We turned into a gateway, ornamented 
by a dozen or more little negroes, screaming, “‘ How-d’ye, Mars George? 
how-d’ye, young mistis?” and from this into a long. avenue, planted’ 
on each side with grand old trees whose tops. met overhead. The 
house is not handsome, but large—too large in fact ; but then it was 
built in colonial times — bricks and glass imported from England— 
when it was customary to entertain several families at once. All the 
old part is massive ; walls several feet in thickness, windows and 
doors large, rooms high-pitched, staircase wide ; and the fire-places ! 
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how shall I give you an idea of them? I should think it would take 
a small forest to supply one of them with wood for a winter. This 
is the house proper ; but in addition, rooms have been added on the 
first floor in every direction, without the slightest regard to proportion 
or beauty. These are built of wood, and each room is a passage- 
way to another. Southerners seem to have an aversion to up-stairs ; 
everything is on the first floor. My bedroom, I am happy to say, is 
not. You know how timid I am, Mamma; I am sure, sleep would 
be impossible in a down-stairs’ bedroom. I should.be constantly 
imagining some one at the door or window. Beyond the wooden 
excrescences are the out-buildings, kitchen and servants’ cabins ; 
these are all built of rough logs, plastered with clay, and boarded 
inside. The chimneys are on jhe outside, and are of stone and clay ; 
the windows protected by a wooden shutter; no glass. It is so new 
and strange to me, Mamma. ‘The view in every direction is lovely 
beyond description. The mountain on which we live stands alone 
between two ranges, and is very high. In front, one looks over a 
vast plain, miles and miles to where earth and sky meet. At the 
back we go up and up till we end in the ridge of rocks. On the 
right the land lies in hill and dale, shut in at last by high hills. On 
the left is a valley, twenty miles wide and nearly a hundred long— 
most exquisite ; and beyond are the highest mountains of this chain 
in a semicircle of a hundred miles. The lawn slopes on every side, 
and is planted in native trees, old and gnarled. . It is like what one 
reads in books of far-away countries, only more beautiful in reality 
than in description. I never tire of the view. I fancy it must be 
quite easy to be good in such a home of beauty ; evil seems a greater 
profanation here. To-morrow I will give an account of my recep- 
tion. I am very happy, dear Mamma. 


Fanuary 27th.—Well, we drove to the great door and were met by 
George’s sisters. They welcomed me most kindly. My heart went 
out to them at once; I have so longed for sisters. Manuel, although 
the dearest of brothers, could not be to me quite all a sister could. 
After kissing my sisters I had to shake hands with a dozen old 
family servants. I was amused at their funny courtesy and congra- 
tulations.. Then I was taken into a comfortable, cosy room, where 
there was a large blazing wood-fire ; and pleasant it was after the 
long ride in the dismal rain. I was dreadfully tired, but tried to talk 
and make a good impression ; in which I signally failed, for, on look- 
ing at Matty while giving an account of the accident to the train, 
the expression of her face said as plainly as words, “ What a simple- 
ton!” I was quite overpowered. Each sister asked, “ Did you find 
the road as bad as you thought?” I saw I was expected to answer 
“No.” It was a hard struggle between politeness and truth; for 
although they will abuse the road themselves, they do not like others 
to do it. I compromised matters as well as I was able. I retired 
soon, but not to sleep ; I was too excited, I suppose ; and then the 
hum of voices in the room beneath—which I came to know as “ dear 
mother’s room ”——-kept me awake. I am quite sure I was under dis- 


cussion ; I felt it in my bones, and you know, Mamma, they never 


deceive me. 
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Fanuary 30th.— 1 wish you could see Mammy Rose ; she is jet 
black, tall and graceful ; her features are actually good, almost hand- 
some. She is very old ; for her hair, the little that can be seen, is 
snow-white. She nursed the children, and their mother before them ; 
she still talks to them pretty much as if*they were children. Her 
dress is always the same ; lofty white turban, dress of black stuff, 
white apron, and white handkerchief crossed over her bosom. On 
Sunday and great occasions the dress is of finer material, and the 
apron dispensed with. Her husband, Uncle Abram, also very old, is 
a character. All the week he works bare-footed and bare-headed in 
the garden, but on Sunday wears a pair of George’s old boots— 
altered to fit—a high beaver hat, and over all holds a cotton um- 
brella. Thus attired, he walks from one end of the plantation to the 
other, the envy of all. I asked Mammy Rose how it happened she 
was so unlike the other servants, and she told me the following 
story : 

. “You see, honey, I is no common nigger ; I comes of r’yal blood, 
and dis is how it was. My great-grandmother, the fust one dat 
come to dis country, was call Guinea Nancy; and many is de time 
she tole me how in fur-away Africky she and her little brother was 
a-playin by the river, and the slave-traders come grabbled ’em, and 
tuck ’em to de ship, and dey never seen home no more. She tole me 
how her daddy was a prince, and went about in a blue coat and 
brass buttons, sent him by the queen.” 

. “What became of the little brother?” 

“Dat I don’t know. Ef I was tole, lis forgot, for, honey, I is old, 
and my membrances is gittin scattered. Guinea Nancy was bought 
by dis family, and here we is ever sence.” 

“And Uncle Abram —did he come from Africa too? Is he a 
' prince?” 

“No, honey, Uncle Abram is ’spectable old nigger; but he 
got no r’yal blood in him.” 

This conversation took place one morning when Mammy Rose 
came up with the mint-julep. Every morning early she goes the 
rounds, with a silver tankard of julep, in which stand half-a-dozen 
straws. Every one takes sips to guard against miasma. It is not 
needed really in the mountains, but quite necessary, I am told, on 
the lower plantations. Still, the icy coldness is very refreshing even 
here. Mammy Rose improves the opportunity to gossip about the 
family. She seems to know the history of each member, from the 
time they came to America. You see, Mamma, I am beginning to 
take an interest in family records. I fancy from what she tells me 
(supplemented by George) that the marriage of his parents was one 
of convenience rather than love. They were first cousins, each an 
only child. The estates must not pass out of the family, and so the 
children must marry. 

“ Did they wish it themselves? ” 

“ Miss Ginnie she did, but Mars George kinder held back at fust. 
Dey did say he wanted to marry somebody else, but it wan’t no use, 
We couldn’t ’low dat, for what would come of de ’states ?” 

“And were they happy?” 
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“Miss Ginnie, she was for sure ; Mars George, he tuck to books. 
You see, dey was disappointed — leastways Mars George was —in de 
boys. Three fine, putty boys died one arter the other, and no one 
knowed what kilt ’em ; and sech a lot of gals, and every one live.” 

“T suppose the girls wére not thought much of?” 

“Not by ole Mars ; but Miss Ginnie, she jes dote on ’em.” 

“And how when George was born? ” 

“Old Mars didn’t care at fust ; knowed he was gwine to die like 
de rest, and tuck no notis. But when he seed him a-growin’ a fine 
little chap, full of speret, then, honey, his heart was sot on him, same 
like yourn. He was a quar man, was ole Mars. He thought more 
of a ole worrumy book than he did of ary child he had, ’cepting 
little Mars ; and de older de books was de more he like ’em. He 
certainly did set store by worrums.” A very natural conclusion. 


Fanuary 31s¢—It is Sunday evening. I have just returned from 
a walk with Anne. We went to her mother’s grave in the beautiful 
cemetery. She talked much of her mother; the tender reverence 
with which they speak of her is very sweet and touching. Her wishes 
are still held sacred; her room the place of family gathering ; her 
Bible and prayer-book still on the table, and her arm-chair still in its 
accustomed place. I like it, Mamma. Anne has given me bits of 
family history as I read the tombstones ; for here have been buried 
for generations every member of the family born in America. Some 
of the older inscriptions are amusing: not only is a long list of 
virtues recorded, but also the military or civic offices formerly held 
by the deceased. It was stated that one estimable matron had been 
the mother of thirteen children! Her virtues were printed in small 
capitals, and this in large. I can imagine that in colonial days, 
when inhabitants were few, this mother in Israel held an enviable 
position. I noticed also how two or three names were repeated 
again and again. 

“Yes,” said Anne, “they are not allowed to die. You will see 
‘Fordyce’ and ‘Virginia’ constantly. It is the custom in all the 
old families to keep to the names as the one tie that binds them to 
the mother-country. Should the son or daughter to whom the name 
is just given die, then it is incorporated in the baptismal name of 
another child. Look,” she continued, pointing to a marble column 
broken in half ; “that is to the memory of my great-uncle Fordyce, 
the eldest son, who was lost at sea years ago on the ill-fated President. 
At his death, my grandfather inherited the estate and the name in 
addition to his own. My eldest brother Fordyce died, and the name 
comes to George. It is the same with Virginia; my eldest sister 
died, and dear mother gave the name to Matty.” 

“ But does it not make confusion ? ” 

“No, for families are designated by their homesteads rather than 
their names. For instance, ¥ohn Carter may mean any John of the 
six ; but when you say ¥ohn of Clifton or Fohn of Lanevale, one knows 
of whom you are speaking,” : 

I like my sister Anne; she is exceedingly lovable, and her eyes 
are perfect: the real violet of poets. Anne is not one I should ask 
for advice ; she lacks something, I hardly know what. 
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Sundays here, Mamma, are very unlike Sundays with us. Here, 
there is no church nearer than Wethered ; so every morning George 
reads the church-service and a sermon. In the afternoon the sisters 
teach the servants. I offered to help, and chose a class of girls as 
being most suited to my ability. I have only to state that at the close 
of the hour I resigned. My dear Mamma, “Topsy” is no figment of 
the imagination. 


February 1st.— 1 am to be given a wedding-dinner. The neighbor- 
hood is to be invited. A ncighborhood includes a radius of twenty 
miles: as our nearest neighbor is five, I fancy there will not be much 
overcrowding. A stupid thing occurred last night. It was rather 
late when I heard a knock at my door ; I was very much frightened, 
and showed it. It was only Matty, come to give me a few hints about 
the company. I might have known it was one of the family. Unfor- 
tunately, Matty thought I was afraid of her, and I stand too much in 
awe of my sister to tell her the truth. But I will to you, Mamma, 
although I am sure you will be ashamed of me, as I am of myself. I 
am afraid of the negroes ; and to make matters worse, this house is 
never locked day nor night, the front-door not even shut winter or 
summer. When I asked why this was, they told me it was the custom. 
Should any one come to the place and find the door closed, they 
would immediately drive away mortally offended. When George is 
at home I do not so much mind ; but he is often gone for several days, 
and I almost die of fright. Nothing is put away under lock and key ; 
silver and other valuables lie all around. 

Matty is quick in speech and temper: it is only momentary, but it 
is not pleasant for all that. We do not harmonise, I fear, and yet I 
wish to love her; she is George’s favorite. He tells me they owe 
everything to her. It was she who directed the move from the lower 
plantation ; she who saved the family pictures, plate, and china ; she 
who saved the heirlooms, and part of their father’s valuable library ; 
and not least, she who so managed finances that George was educated 
as befitted a gentleman. No wonder that Matty is the home-centre, 
now that “dear mother” is dead. And yet, admirable as she is, I 
do not love this woman. Harriet is more to my mind; not so 
clever as either Matty or Ellen, but she has more of hurhanity about 
her, does not pride herself on any one virtue — Matty’s strong point 
is justice —and unknowingly excels in all; not that she is perfect, 
but good. Ellen is, like her father, clever at books, I suspect, and 
at nothing else; I mean she is not practical, and this is the only 
kind of sense much valued now. Her sisters are proud of her, and 
she has a very pleasant time: all play and no work. Eva does not 


attract me. She is young and rather spoilt (she is Harriet’s darling) ; 
pretty, and she knows it, but she is not as pretty as she thinks. Now, 
Mamma, | = given you a sketch of my sisters as they appear to 


me at peg my views may be modified ur changed hereafter. 

To go back to Matty’s visit; she instantly perceived she had 
pained me by her hasty speech, and corrected herself. 

“T’ve come to tell you about the party. It is awkward meeting 
strangers for the first time, so I’ll put you on your guard. Mrs. 
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Maxwell, an old lady, will be here. She is a little deaf, but don’t | 
notice it; and don’t talk very loud, it vexes her. Be sure you call her ©) 
Cousin Maxwell; she is touchy on this point, although the only claim 
she has to kinship rests on an uncertain legend, which states that 
a mythical relative of hers married an equally mythical relative of 
mine, Lastly, don’t let the old lady bore you ; poor soul, she has been 
through oceans of trouble, and borne it all so beautifully. You will also 
see a Miss Turner; a lady far too young for her years, who has not 
acquired the art of ‘growing old gracefully,’ yet she is very good ; 
devoted herself to two orphan nieces, who were entirely dependent 
upon her, educated and married them well. Then, there will be 
meek Mrs. Gray: of her you need not be afraid ; she will praise all 
you do, and think all you say ‘ wonderful!’ The young ladies will 
not interest you; but remember, dear, they grew up during the war, 
have had few advantages of education, and fosszbly lack polish; but 
you will, I.am sure, be struck with their grace and refinement. 
Gentle-folks are always gentle-folks, and this truth you will learn. 
The gentlemen will not trouble us much; they will collect on the 
lawn and indulge in their usual pastime and solace — smoking. 
Tobacco is about the only thing at the South I cannot tolerate. Do 
you see your way?” 

“Perfectly, so far; but what am I to talk to them about?” 

“Cousin Maxwell will not give you a chance; with Miss Turner, 
fashions are a safe topic. Mrs. Wonderful Gray will be satisfied 
with a few words on any subject. The young girls care to know of 
the magical outside world ; it will be pleasant to meet one who has 
actually seen the places and persons of which they have only read.” 


February oth.—I1 quite enjoyed the party, Mamma. The dinner 

arrangements were in perfect taste and keeping. I can form an idea 
of the style in which these people once lived. You would be 
charmed with the air of refinement which surrounds them at all times. 
I do exceedingly admire the quiet dignity with which reverses are 
borne ; there is no complaining, no attempt at appearing richer than 
they really are, no regret even expressed for the past. They did their 
best and — failed. ‘This result they accept as the will of God. I 
think the South is nobler in defeat than she could have been in 
victory, and I thank God these people are my people ; yes, Mamma, 
I am proud of my Southern birth. When the war is spoken of, it is 
without bitterness, and yet on every side one sees traces of the 
desperate struggle. 

Matty had given me an accurate description of the guests. Cousin — 
Maxwell, a little, dried-up woman in black, devoted herself to me. 
She possesses a fund of anecdotes, all prefaced by—“tha was a ole 
man up in Clarkson.” Whether it was the same “ole man” each © 
time, I cannot say. Miss Turner’s dress was youthful and fantastic: ~ 
I suppose she is between fifty and sixty. I think I can quite un- 
derstand why she does not realise her age. She is in perfect 
health and strength, and as much interested in what goes on in her 
little world as a young woman. Not growing old in heart, she fails — 
to perceive she grows old in years, and thus it is she appears so — 
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incongruous and—ridiculous. I am sorry for her. Mrs. Gray I 
soon tired of. Although the young people did not interest me, I did 
them ; for had I not come from beyond the mountains, those blue 
mountains which shut themin, and the world out? Perhaps I should 
not say they did not interest me, for in one way they did—the 
patience with which they live their isolated lives, their enjoyment of 
the few pleasures which fall to their lot— content to make the most 
and best of all things. Ah, dear Mamma, who would despise this 
people, that have among them such women! 

As Matty predicted, the gentlemen betook themselves to the lawn. 
There, under the trees, some reclining on the grass, others tilted back 
in chairs, their legs gracefully intertwined with the legs of the chairs, 
they talked and smoked. Occasionally I caught snatches of the con- 
versation —“ Robert says,”—‘ Which Robert?” interrupts some one. 
“ Robert of Oakland.”—“ Well, sir, we are overtaxed ; the only hope 
for the country is”—‘“ He is a rising young man; why, sir, he made 
a speech last week in the court-house,’—*“ Crops are pretty fair ; want 
rain though,”—“ That may be, but the cut-worm is not so destructive 
as —” What all the talk was about, Mamma, I leave you to guess. 
Fortunately the guests left early ; almost all had many miles to travel. 
I was tired out, and my sisters too. And now I am introduced to the 
neighborhood. 


March 4th.— 1 have taken up the profession of gardening ; am to 
be Ellen’s assistant, Uncle Abram executive officer. Ellen has sub- 
scribed to quantities of papers and books ; we are quite flooded with 
“ Southern Cultivators,” “ Practical Farmers,” “Simple Directions for 
Raising Vegetables,”—awfully complex—“ Hints for Gardening,” and 
so on ad infinitum. Ellen has invested in peas to that extent that 
there will be no room for anything else, if Uncle Abram plants them. 
The old man does not fancy the new rule. Ellen gives the seed to 
Uncle Abram, and, to make sure of no mistake, reads the directions 
to him. It is comical to watch the old man’s expression as he listens, 
slowly scratching his white woolly pate the while ; I doubt if he com- 
prehends. This morning Ellen gave him about ten quarts of peas. 
“You understand, Uncle Abram, ¢ere”’— handing him a bag —“ are 
the Zarly, there” — another bag —“the Extra, there” — bag —“ the 
Advances, and there” — bag —“ Late prolific,”— reads —“ the Early 
should be planted in drills an inch deep,” and so on. “ Now, Uncle 
Abram, do you clearly understand, beyond mistake? ” 

“Cartenly I does, Miss Ellen,” and looking at Uncle Abram I 
thought I did too. 

“ All we have to do is to plant them according to directions, and 
trust to Providence.” 

“Very well, Miss ; but my ’pinion is, Providence does jes about is 
much harm is good.” ‘This was our beginning. 


March 15th.—Most anxiously have we watched our peas, but not a 
sign. “Something must have happened to them,” said Ellen ; “we 
will call Uncle Abram.— Uncle Abram, should not the peas be up?” 
_ “Ef dey is dar dey ought.” 
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“What can have become of them?” I think for a moment Uncle 
Abram was strongly tempted to lay the blame on Providence; but 
better counsels prevailed. 

“BE dey istdar.”’ 

“ And, pray, where are they?” 

“Ef Dina aint fed ’em to de chickens dey is on de —” 

“Do you mean to tell me you did not plant them?” 

“ Feard I does, Miss Ellen.” 

“Now, Clara, is not this too bad? Did I not take the trouble to 
bring the book and read the directions ?” 

“Indeed you did, Miss Ellen, and I was mighty pleased.” 

“Why then did you not plant them?” 

“ Becase you see, Miss Elien, judgment is better nor books.” 

“You provoking old man, I will tell your master. the instant he 
returns.” 

Uncle Abram retired to his hoe, not at all discomposed. He knew 
Ellen would probably not tell George ; and if she did, what had he 
to fear from “ Young Mars,” whom he had known since the hour of 
his birth, and carried countless times in his arms ? 

Our gardening is ended, Uncle Abram has conquered. - Ellen 
stormed for a while, then laughed heartily. “My dear,” she said, 
“it is useless contending with Uncle Abram,” and so it seems. 

I wish, Mamma, I could send you some of the exquisite flowers with 
which I am surrounded ; they are everywhere, within and without the 
house. The oratory, where George reads prayers, is ever sweet and 
fresh with them. They have not to be petted and coaxed to grow as 
with us. Cape jessamine and kindred plants remain out all the 
winter. In a little while I shall see the Carolina jessamine, of which 
you have often spoken. I am not home-sick, except at times ; only I 
wish I knew my sisters better ; they overpower me rather, particularly 
in talking at table. One would imagine, to hear them, they were on 
the verge of a quarrel ; they tease and laugh at each other most un- 
mercifully, but all is taken in perfect good-humor. It is strange how 
such opposite characters can “dwell together in unity.” The bond 
is the love for “dear mother ;” in this they are one, however differing 
otherwise. 


April 25th.— To-day I went for the first time into the large room 
adjoining mine. It is filled with the pictures from the lower planta- 
tion. Anne had occasion to dust them, and I went with her. The 
portraits are not those of a handsome family, if I except the eyes, 
which are invariably fine; the faces denote strength of character 
rather than gentleness, and the women are superior to the men, in 
expression at least. I could quite believe the tales told by Anne, as 
I looked at the portraits. Some were exquisite little gems on ivory ; 
one could almost feel the plush on the velvet, and the soul-speaking 
eyes held one spell-bound. It was curious to notice how the faces 
repeated themselves, cropping out in generations farremoved. There 


was Matty, for instance, in that brave, but stern-looking man in- 


court-dress, who died fighting in the Netherlands; and there my 
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dearest George, in the gray-eyed young man killed ina duel. Nearly © 
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all the men of the older generations died violent deaths ; no wonder 
the women’s violet eyes seem burdened with unshed tears. The 
history of these pictures would fill a book ; one history I must relate. 
In a corner of the room stood a table, and on it a book fully three 
feet in length and over a foot in thickness ; the covers were old and 
worm-eaten. ‘ What is that book, Anne?” I asked. 

“Tt is the family Bible, which was lost.” 

“ How was that?” 

“ When we moved up here there was so much to be done, so little 
time to do it in, and so much confusion generally, that this precious 
old Bible was overlooked, and left behind. We did not discover our 
loss until Sherman had the plantation. We were greatly grieved, 
and sent a trustworthy messenger to try, if possible, to recover the 
book. He reached the plantation in safety, but only to find it 
deserted and the house in flames. We took it for granted that the 
book was burnt with everything else. A year after, George went for 
the first time to New York, and while glancing over the advertise- 
ments in the Hera/d, he was attracted by seeing our name. He read 
the notice, which was to the effect that the advertiser, who kepta 
second-hand bookstore, had in his possession certain books with our 
name in them, which he bought from soldiers of Sherman’s 
division, and which the owner could obtain on application. George 
lost no time; and there, with a few books of my father’s, was the dear 
old Bible. George did not write us, but brought the book himself ; 
and oh! how we hugged and kissed and cried over it.” 

“And who-was the kind, good man?” 

“ He was a Southerner who had lived many years in New York ; 
and although not rich, made it a point to buy from the soldiers such 
relics as he deemed of value, in order to restore them to their proper 
owners. George wrote an account of it all, with the man’s name, 
which you will find in the front of the Bible.” 

“And did you save a large portion of your father’s library?” 

“Alas! no. When I think of its fate, I am thankful father did not 
live to see it ; it would have broken his heart. He spent years of his 
life and large sums of money in collecting rare books. His library 
was considered one of the most valuable, if not ¢ke most, in the State. 
And where is it now? ‘This”— pointing to a few old books —‘“is all 
that is left ; the rest is either burnt or scattered to the four winds of 
heaven, We had not much intercourse with my father; he was 
always immersed in books ; and although most indulgent, still we 
rather feared him. If we had a favor to ask, George was always 
spokesman. And yet,” she continued, “I hardly know why we felt 
towards him as we did: I cannot remember a cross or a harsh word 
from him. I suppose it was his lack of fondness for children which 
we perceived,” 

I, who married for love, can picture that lonely-hearted man, who 
was not allowed to marry the woman of his choice, because his brother 
was lost at sea and he was now the heir. 


: May 20th.—1 paid my first visit to-day to the Negro Quarter. I 
was both amused and interested. Mammy Rose introduced me, with 
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a great flourish, to Eliza, “my granddarter, married de same day you 
was, young Mistis.” Jet black Eliza did the honors; it was her 
cabin I was in, consequently I had to partake of refreshments I did 
not want. The Quarter is a little village of itself, and exceedingly 
picturesque. The cabins are like those near the house, each one 
white-washed, with a little yard in front planted with the brightest 
flowers. At the back of each is a small vegetable-garden. It was 
Sunday, and everything was neat and clean. It seems, in the old 
time before the war, to this place were sent old, infirm, or broken- 
down slaves, also the young children. At the lower plantation were 
kept only the able-bodied. When the family took possession, they 
had all these poor creatures on their hands —a heavy drag, with their 
crippled finances. I was quite loaded with posies presented by the 
younger fry. The names of the children are very funny. dius 
Cesar is popular ; also Fufpiter. With the other sex, the honors are 
pretty equally divided between Venus, Mandy Fane, and Verbena. 
Who gives the names, I am unable to state; certainly not their 
“sponsors in baptism.” 

I have quite recovered from fear of the negroes ; sleep peacefully, 
notwithstanding every door and window in the house is wide open. 

Every evening I sit under a great tree on the lawn, watching the 
sunset. Just now the sun goes down behind our highest mountain ; 
and while we are in twilight, I see it through a gap, shining on a 
mountain miles off, turning it into burnished gold. At dusk, the 
wagons sent semi-annually for plantation-supplies return. They are 
large covered vehicles drawn by six horses. Miles away we hear 
the musical tinkling of the harness-bells, now far, now near, as they 
descend or ascend the intervening hills, until the shiny canvas of 
the wagon-covers is seen among the green trees, 

Each mountain peak and gap has its own story, either Indian. 
legend or tale of early settler. One could dream away one’s life in 
this solitude. 

I look out and see Uncle Abram in Sunday suit, returning from 
inspection duty. As I look at him it is difficult to believe that he 
is not a relative of the “prince” whose court-dress consisted of a 
“blue coat and brass buttons which was sent him by the queen.” 
When I asked Uncle Abram why he took these tiresome walks, his 
answer was, “ Bleeged to, young Mistis, else all go to ’struction ef I 
didn’t.” He has evidently little opinion of George’s oversight. I 
hardly know how I am to endure the summer ; already the heat op- 
presses me, and I am told it is wzusually cool. 


June 21st.— I have not had sufficient energy to write, and yet 
another reason—I am not happy. I began this journal for Mamma, 
and determined to say nothing of my worries. I have changed my 
mind ; Mamma is not to read this diary. I must write all that is in 
my heart. I cannot bear the burden of it longer, it wears me out ; 
perhaps it will be better than the brooding I do now. No, I am 
not happy. George, dear fellow, is all he should be, but his sisters 
do not like me ; I see and feel it. Everything is done from a sense of 
duty—cold duty, with no heart in it. Matty daily spends half-an-hour 
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with me; do I not see her watching the clock, and can I not catch 
the expression of relief as the half-hour strikes? Ah me! it is so; 
they have never given me a sister’s love. I have no place; I am not 
a sister, but George's wife, and as such not acceptable. They wonder 
why I am dull and silent. Are they blind? Can politeness and 
studied kindness satisfy? I can be bright with George ; now he is 
much away, and I am pining for the love left behind in the old home. 


Fuly 27th,— Ellen’s marriage prevented my writing. There was 
much to be done, and I hope I[ was of use. Generally, my offers of 
help are declined. I am well aware I can do but little ; even this I 
should be glad to have accepted. All my advances are repulsed. I 
do not mean they are actually unkind, only I am not one of them. I 
am left alone with Matty ; it is trying. George takes me riding or 
driving daily ; I should enjoy it exceedingly if it were not so warm and 
the roads so bad. I like a nearer acquaintance with our mountains, 
although they rather bore by it, and are after all only ordinary earth 
and stone. They are my friends and companions far more than the 
human beings surrounding me. They are so still in quiet loneliness 
that they speak peace to my restless heart. I fancy they understand ; 
they certainly comfort. 

I am aware of a fact which I did not know before, and even now 
only by accident. On the day of Ellen’s marriage I was asked to 
witness a paper signed by her, which was to the effect that she relin- 
quished all right and title to Lonewood in favor of her unmarried 
sisters. The first quiet time with George I asked him the meaning. 
He said, “Lonewood came from my mother ; we follow in this sec- 
tion the old English rule, which is, that the eldest son inherits the 
father’s estate, while the mother’s goes to the second one; or should 
there be no second son, then to the daughters. When there are 
other sons, they and the daughters are provided for out of the estate ; 
in old times they had the slave property. My mother requested the 
girls, in case of marriage, to deed the property to the unmarried 
sisters, otherwise it would have to be divided and sold. ‘The remain- 
ing sister has the right to will it to whom she pleases, provided it is 
to one of the name and family.” 

“ And you, George, what part have you in it?” 

“None whatever. This place belongs to my unmarried sisters. 
The lower plantation was mine,” 

“ And have you nothing?” 

“Nothing left.” _ 

“Then we have no home?” 

“How can you say this? my sisters’ home is ours: surely you 
know it.” 

“Why did you not tell me this before ?” 

“Of what consequence is it? I do not understand why you attach 
so much importance to it.” 

“Did Mamma know?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ And we really have nohome? Oh! George —” and I burst into 
tears. 
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George tried to comfort me. “Are you not happy? Are not my 
sisters kind?” 

“Yes, yes, very kind ; but oh! George ——” And this was ali I could 
say. How was it possible to make him understand the bitter 
humiliation dependence on his sisters was to me? It would have 
been hard enough had they been wealthy and loved me; how much 
more trying, when I knew how burdened they were, and knew in 
addition I was not loved. I will say, never by word or act was I 
made to feel my dependence ; but oh! it is unbearable. How could 
Mamma allow us to marry under these circumstances? If Langlois 
had only been at home! He would not have consented to such an 
arrangement. He would have counselled waiting, until George either 
recovered his property or in some way could give mea home. We 
are young, and could well afford to wait. It was a sad mistake. 

Since Ellen left, Matty has been more with me. She is sorry for 
me, although she does not know the cause of my distress. I cannot 
tell her without seeming to blame my husband. She thinks I need 
change and something to cheer me ; she is very kind, and I appreciate 
it, 


Fuly 27th.— Matty leaves for Washington, and I am to take my 
first lesson in housekeeping —I wonder if I shall ever have a house 
of my own?—under Mammy Rose. I am glad to have the occu- 
pation ; I have too much time for thought generally. When Matty 
returns, Manuel is to visit us; what joy tome! I hope he will not 
think me changed ; he would be grieved and pained. When I con- 
trast our last meeting and this, I realise how old I have become in 
heart: will he notice it, I wonder? I want him to know my dearest 
George ; he cannot fail to appreciate his generous unselfishness. He 
certainly is the best and noblest of men, but he lacks worldly wisdom : 
I like him all the better for it. 


September 4th.— How good in Matty! Without a word to me, she 
quietly arranged that I should go with Manuel on a visit to Mamma. 
I am so happy, and Manuel too. I begin to love Matty ; she is more 
tender, a trifle less just perhaps, certainly more lovable. Manuel’s 
visit has been of service to me. I grow young again under his 
influence, and if, when I return, Matty is the same, not cold and 
reserved, I shall be quite happy although lam homeless. It is not 
in Matty’ s nature to be very tender, I imagine, but she has a warm, 
true heart for all that. i think I love her. I shall not take this 
journal with me; I will have no time to write while away. So good- 
bye, dear old book, until my return ; and now to pack. 


December 14th.— My brief happiness is ended. I take up again 
the old life, and with it the old cares, the old loneliness. Matty is 
not the Matty I left ; in her place I find a hard, stern woman who 
frightens me. What does it all mean, and how will itend? Manuel, 
who goes out to Rio, is anxious for George to join him, and so am I. 
Oh fora home, anywhere. Hitherto, Matty opposed my going ; now, — 
she urges it. George hesitates ; he does not like to leave his sisters 
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alone, and success in Rio is doubtful. Iam quite willing to risk all ; 
and if the climate is what they say, surely it is Better to die at once 
by one fell stroke, than to die by inches, as I am dying now. 


December 21st— Matty asked the history of the pearl ring; I 
refused to gratify her. I am sorry now; she seemed more hurt than 
such a trifle called for. Poor Janet’s ring! It was a_birthday- 
present from me when we were happy school-girls, and she on her 
deathbed requested that it should be returned, and that I would wear 
it for her sake. 

Matty is, if anything, colder than ever. George perceives none of 
it. We keep up appearances before him, and the dear good fellow 
suspects nothing. Could not Matty be tender and kind for Ais sake ? 
If she would only tell me what the matter is, or if I had courage to 
ask. Perhaps after the baby comes it will be better. I wonder if 
even then I shall be more than an adjunct — simply baby’s mother, 
but no sister. 


Fanuary 1st.—A sad, homesick Christmas it has been to me. The 
new year opens brightly, in one respect at least. It is like our spring 
days at home — mild, with just a touch of coldness in the air. A 
winter in these mountains is not pleasant; the rain is dismal and 
long-continued, roads are impassable, mails uncertain, and altogether 
most wretched. Fortunately, spring opens early, and then come the 
song-birds ; first of all the mocking-bird, as different from its poor 
caged brother as night from day. No one who once hears the wild 
song can be content with the prisoner’s. Next to the music of the 
mocking-bird, I love the grand roll of thunder echoed and re-echoed 
by mountain after mountain, and then the dash of rain and furious 
rush of torrents, all in such haste to reach the far-off ocean. The 
winter rains are preceded by the east wind, which for days comes 
moaning and sobbing down the valley, lost winds seeking the sea in 
every cave and hollow, and when they find it not, cry despairingly to 
each other, “ Not here, not here!” So they sob and wail until their 
voices are drowned ip tears of rain. I am much alone now, and very, 
very sad, I doubt if Matty could cheer me up, even if she came. 


January 2a.— Now I know. I found on my dressing-table last 
night an old letter of Stephen’s. Matty, I suppose, came across it 
while arranging my papers. And she believed it! I am too over- 
whelmed with shame to speak to her yet ; not the shame of guilt, but 
the shame of having been suspected of a dishonorable act. Since 
she was so ready to believe evil, will she credit the truth if I (ell her? 
I doubt it. The story is simply this. Janet Radford had an only 
brother, to whom she was devoted, but who was, as I afterwards 
ascertained, utterly unprincipled. He came often to our house witn 
Janet, and “took a fancy” to me, Janet said. I never liked him, but 
bore with him for his sister’s sake. She told me I exerted so good 
an influence that I might reform him if I would only be kind. I was 
young ; my vanity was flattered at the idea of reforming the clever, 
handsome Stephen. I tried my best, but I was not in love with him, 
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nor did I know until long after that he was with me. He was several 
years older, and I séemed but a child in comparison, One night we, 
that is Stephen, Manuel, Janet and myself, were playing a game in 
which a ring was to be the forfeit. Stephen lost, and placed the ring, 
in presence of the others, on my finger. I wore it all the evening, 
until he and Janet were going, then I took it off and returned it. I 
remember he begged me to keep it, said he had justly lost it, &c. ; 
but I would not. Stephen went West, and some months after, to my 
surprise, wrote to me as if we were engaged ; spoke of the ring as 
“our engagement-ring,” as if he did not know it was nothing of the 
kind, and I had returned it at the time. I wrote him one letter to 
this effect. He still continued writing at intervals ; his letters I sent 
back unopened. I did not tell this to Mamma or the boys; the 
former I was unwilling to worry in her feeble health ; the latter I was 
afraid to tell, lest some serious difficulty should grow out of it. How 
that letter came to be where it was I know not. I suppose I tossed 
it among the others, intending to return it when I had time, and quite 
forgot it. This is the whole unvarnished truth, as ean prove by 
Manuel. 


Yanuary 5th.—I asked Matty to let me see her this evening. I 
will tell her, whether she believes me or not, 


A Note added four years later. 


I have been busy arranging for another family gathering, to wel- 
come George, his wife, and little son. In an old disused trunk I 
found my diary, together with Clara’s. It is the first time since that 
dreary evening I have looked upon them, In my deep self-reproach 
and humiliation I vowed to atone for my injustice to the mother by 
devotion to the child. God Knows I have tried. The little one is 
the joy of my heart. George left for Rio a few months after Clara’s 
death ; he has been most successful, and now returns to redeem his 
Southern home and once more dwell among his own people. Eva is 
married ; she and Ellen have children of their own, so that Virgie is 
more entirely mine. I have had one cruel dread, lest George should 
wish to take the child; but he says no, so long as I live she is mine. 
The little one has the delicate complexion and golden hair of her fair 
young mother, with George’s earnest eyes. She resembles her mother 
also in character; she is timid and reserved with all save me. Had 


I only been to the mother what I have to the child! I often take © 


Virgie to her mother’s grave, and this evening I told her of the new 
mamma; the little one is rather perplexed. George married an 
American lady, again not of my selection. I think, however, I have 
quite ceased planning for others, or to express it more correctly per- 


haps, ceased trying to be Providence, and am quite content to let the 
good God manage his own world and his own people in his own way. — 


V ads, 
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THE REIGN OF LAW IN THOUGHT, 


IR WILLIAM HAMILTON says that “every science must obey 

the laws of logic. If it does not, such pretended science is not 
founded on reflection, and is only an irrational absurdity. All infer- 
ence, evolution, concatenation, is conducted on logical principles, 
which are ever valid, ever imperative, ever the same.” 

The laws of logic are the primary laws of thought. Here is the 
illustration : 

All # is y. 

All eis a. 

All 2 is y. 

No human mind can refuse to accept this conclusion, because no 
human mind can act in contravention of the primary laws of thought. 
What these primary laws are, it does not concern us here to state, 
The object of this paper is to offer some reflections on the benefi- 
cence which has imposed laws of necessary limitation upon the 
human mind. 

We readily understand that the material universe owes its stability, 
its excellence, its beauty and its glory to the fixedness of the laws 
under which it exists. Could the earth allow itself a moment’s 
insensibility to its centripetal influence, it would hurtle away into 
infinite space and be lost forever ; or should it glow with any excess 
of affection for the sun to which it ever tends, and seek to diminish 
by a hair’s-breadth its mean distance from the source of its light and 
heat, it would be absorbed in fiery ruin. How eagerly for a quarter 
of the year does the earth seek the north, and yet how obediently does 
it reverse its course as soon as it touches the line of Cancer, that it 
may exhibit in the southern hemisphere the same example of delicate 
sensibility and perfect submission to law! Otherwise, where were 
the beauty of spring, the glow of summer, the fruitage of autumn, 
and the repose of winter? If the angle of reflection could vary 
from the angle of incidence, or the law of color be confused, we 
might at any time step over the brink of a precipice—we could not 
find our way to our own dwelling, nor recognise the countenance of 
the dearest object of our love. Could the delicate waves of sound 
be capricious in their form or force, we could not articulate a cry for 
help to man or God ; while, if the law which connects the subtle will 
with the muscles of the body could suspend itself, we would sink in 
paralysis in our times of greatest need. Better be liable to these, 
and many other and no less dread casualties and vicissitudes, than to 
be able to deny the conclusiveness of a syllogism, 

The fundamental attribute of God is truth ; the great idea of His 
universe is truth: the Son of God declares of Himself —“I am the 
truth.” Man’s occupation on earth is the search after truth: man’s 
eternal salvation is the knowledge of the truth. But if the necessary 
laws of thought could be disregarded, no truth could possibly be 
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attained by man beyond the meagre acts of perception and con- 
sciousness, if indeed even of these. If, knowing that all horned 
animals are ruminant, and that the elk is horned, we could be 
anything but absolutely certain that the elk is ruminant, then the elk 
might be for us immortal, might be our brother, might be nothing. 
But under the operation of these self-executing laws, and within their 
limits, the human mind may advance indefinitely: man may inform 
himself, and instruct, convince, move and delight his fellow-men. 

If the law of gravity could suspend itself, or change the conditions 
of its action, who could build? If, when stones were placed upon 
the rising walls, some should mount upward in the air, and others 
should crush downwards with a thousand times their legitimate 
weight, all would be mockery or ruin. But God does not purpose 
that man should roam earth a homeless animal: He intends that he 
shall provide for himself habitations, safe, comfortable and beautiful, 
and that he shall erect noble temples for the worship of his Creator : 
and therefore the laws by which this is possible are fixed. So God 
does not intend that truth shall be banished from the earth: He 
intends that the pursuit of it shall be man’s noblest occupation and 
purest pleasure, and the attainment of it his highest reward; He 
intends, and has promised, that before earth’s history is completed, 
truth shall be universally established, and therefore He has made 
indestructible so much of it as shall be sufficient to accomplish this 
result. Man may abuse his gift of reason, and pervert it to the 
injury of himself and his fellow-men, but he cannot destroy its 
foundations. 

In this aspect the analogy is close between man as an intellectual, 
and man as a moral being. The law of his moral nature is, that he 
should love and choose that which is good. But this law being not 
a mechanical, but a moral law, it may be disregarded, and alas! how 
frequently and how fatally is it disregarded by the subject of it. 
But not wholly. Deep down in the human conscience, ineradicable 
by the power of human will, and indestructible by outward force, is 
the law that compels every moral being to acknowledge that there is 
a difference between right and wrong. God allows men to be sinners: 
He does not allow them to transform themselves into stocks or stones 
or brutes. God permits sin to abound: He does not purpose that it 
shall be triumphant; but on the contrary that the world shall 
ultimately be pervaded by holiness as the waters cover the great 
deep. 

To secure this purpose, that men shall be men, and not irrational ; 
shall be moral beings, and not brutes, He has laid the ultimate 
foundations of intelligence and responsibility so deep, that not the 
vicissitudes of time, the folly of men, nor the force of devils can 
move them. “I am the Lord: I change not; therefore, ye sons of 


Jacob are not consumed.” 
P. 
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AN ITALIAN SALON OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


©6 ACRATCH a Russian and you will find a Tartar,” once said 
Talleyrand. The same uncomplimentary remark might be 
aptly made concerning the polished countrymen of Macchiavelli in 
the days of their ascendancy. Beneath the grace and courtliness of 
their exquisite manner, lay the leaven of barbarianism which crops 
out so forcibly and so amusingly in the frank autobiography of Ben- 
venuto Cellini. But for all that, the contrast between the social and 
domestic life of Italy and of England, for instance, in the sixteenth 
century, was one that was, artistically speaking, a great triumph for 
the former. While feudal and Northern Europe was still given over 
to the sway of men who, like strong and sovereign beasts, spent their 
time in feasting, fighting, and bodily exercise, the various Italian 
States were thoroughly polished and diplomatic; sleek and wealthy 
burghers ruled in peace over some of them ; commerce, banking, and 
the arts and sciences flourished in all: cunning had taken the place 
of force ; even warfare had become a matter of speculation, and was 
waged by hired condottier’, whose object was to make their fortune as 
quickly as possible, by taking as many prisoners of high rank as they 
could and ransoming them for unheard-of sums. Bloodshed was not 
the rule in war, and battles were fought in which only two or three 
men got accidentally killed. In fact, killing was a private luxury, 
indulged in, in person, by skilful men in high places, who, certain of 
impunity, took this means to display their talent and satisfy their 
jealousy or revenge. Macchiavelli says that “the Italian princes 
consider it the proper boast of a sovereign to be able to appreciate a 
lively sally, whether written or spoken, to compose a courteous letter 
in classical language, to be witty and sprightly in conversation, to 
conduct successfully a delicate and deceitful negotiation, to wear 
jewels and dainty garments, to eat and drink with more refined mag- 
nificence than other men, and to be surrounded with more perfect 
appliances for the gratification of all the senses.” 
There is an old book, written in the early part of the sixteenth 
century, by Count Baldassare di Castiglione, and entitled /7 Cortegiano, 
.that is “The Courtier.” It deals with the ideal of the times, and 
depicts the accomplished and perfect gentleman and lady, such as 
they ought to be in order to figure advantageously at court. But it 
also describes real people and real society ; it gives an outline of all 
that made up a sa/on in the year 1500; its guests, coming and going 
in brilliant succession, its conversation, its music, dances, witticisms 
and discussions, rather more decent, more chivalrous and more spir- 
itualistic than the cotemporaneous gatherings.at Rome and Florence, 
but still a type of the true state of society at that time. 
Count Castiglione was first in the service of Duke Guido d’Ubaldo, 
the sovereign of Urbino, and afterwards in that of his successor, 
Francesco-Maria della Rovere. He wrote this book as a memorial 
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of the life and society with which he had been familiarly associated © 
at the court of his first patron. The duke was infirm and rheumatic, 
and in consequence of this, his brilliant little court was wont to 
gather round him and his wife in their private apartments. The 
Duchess Elizabeth was a clever and agreeable woman, besides being 
more discreet and virtuous than many of her contemporaries. Men 
of eminence in various branches of learning gathered from all parts 
of Italy around her and her friend and favorite, Madonna Emilia Pia. 
There were, for instance, Bernardo Accolti d’Arezzo, a celebrated 
poet of the day ; Bembo, who became successively Papal secretary 
and then cardinal; Julian de’ Medici ; Castiglione himself, a noted 
courtier, and many other lords and ladies of renown. Pope Julius IL., 
the warlike Rovere, Michael Angelo’s friend and patron, stayed some 
time at Urbino on one of his many journeys, and graced the duchess’s 
salon with his presence. The palace was, in the opinion of many, 
the most beautiful in Italy. The furniture and ornaments were all 
of the costliest materials, and better still, in the perfection of good 
taste. Silken hangings, antique bronzes, Grecian statues and beau- 
tiful pictures were scattered lavishly throughout the apartments. 
Above all, there was a rich collection of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
books, mostly manuscripts, and all bound in gold and silver, embossed 
with gems and decorated with wonderful chasings. Men of wealth 
loved thus to show their respect for letters. Banquets, masquerades, 
jousts and tourneys were the order of the day at the court of Urbino. 
Castiglione speaks thus of the social atmosphere of the palace: —“ The 
gentle conversations and courteous merriment of this hduse made 
it appear the true home of joy.” (4/egrezza.) After supper came 
dancing, but not exclusively and for a protracted period, as is the 
custom with us; for after that charades were often improvised, or 
some other theatrical adaptation took place, and then came desultory 
conversations, whether grave or merry. The Duchess Elizabeth bore 
a conspicuous part in such talk, as she was well fitted to do; but 
there were no trammels of etiquette or formality to check the general 
mirth of the guests. Each one sat down where he pleased, and 
addressed himself to the lady who charmed him most. There was 
room for every taste, every pleasure, almost every eccentricity. No 
set circle paralysed the conversational powers of the many for the 
sake of “showing off” of the few; but many centres were formed, 
and full swing given to each one’s peculiar fancy. ‘One evening, as 
Castiglione tells us, Bernardo Accolti improvised a sonnet in honor 
of the duchess, after which the latter begged Madonna Margarita 
and Madonna Costanza Fregoza to dance for the pleasure of the 
company. ‘The two ladies rose, and gracefully taking each other by 
the hand, danced to the sound of the musical instrument, probably 
some kind. of violin or flute, played by the favorite court-musician, 
Barletta. The step was at first solemn and measured, a kind of 
minuet, with stately salutes and slow figures, then gradually merging 
into a livelier and merrier dance, coquettish and graceful. Another 
night, when the guests had whiled away their time in these courtly 
occupations, they at last perceived to their surprise that it was near 
dawn. Castiglione thus describes the revellers flocking to the win-— 
dows to watch for the sunrise :— 
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“ The windows on the side of the palace looking towards the high 
peak of Mount Catari were opened, and the guests noticed that a 
lovely rose-colored flush already overspread the eastern sky. The 
stars had all disappeared, save the fair messenger of Venus who 
guards the trysting-place of night and day, and who now seemed to 
waft upon the earth a balmy breeze, whose fresh aroma filled the 
atmosphere, and which, penetrating the whispering forests on the 
neighboring hills, already began to stir the tide of sweet song among 
the little birds.” 

Castiglione’s style is refined, and even studiously poetic ; while 
Bembo, another of the interlocutors often brought forward in “ The 
Courtier,” has a severer and more Ciceronian way of speaking. 
Perhaps this was as studied as Castiglione’s flowery redundancy. 
The conversations are somewhat spoilt by this labored politeness, 
this multiplicity of compliments and conceits, this eternal mutual ad- 
miration of all the members of the circle for each other. ‘he men 
are constantly lauding the ladies’ beauty ; while the latter reply by 
elaborately praising the chivalry and bravery of the men, and com- 
paring them to all the heroes of antiquity. Still, beneath all this 
there is plenty of genuine mirth, and even under cover of outer 
courtesy we occasionally meet with a piquant seasoning of little social 
skirmishes, rivalries, jealousies, all disguised in epigrams, 4on-mots, 
veiled allusions, and stinging, yet unresentable, strokes of wit. One 
evening a discussion was raised on the nature of true politeness, 
as between a knight and a lady, and, one of the ladies of the court 
told a story, as a kind of joking warning, of an old knight, a regular 
man of the iron age, a warlike and weather-beaten veteran, bred in 
the camp and the ancestral castle of his family, who, thinking to 
please her, had on the occasion of a visit which he paid her, boasted 
of how many enemies he had killed in battle single-handed. But 
worse than this, the barbarian, adding illustration to recital, actually 
began to mimic in her presence the various cuts and thrusts of 
his doughty sword; whereupon she acknowledges that she grew 
nervous, and several times glanced at the door, hoping to make her 
escape if his demonstrations should become more violent. 

Sometimes the conversation inclined to more serious themes ; for 
the cavaliers and courtiers of that day dabbled in literature, philo- 
sophy, and even science. ‘They were, many of them, well read in 
Greek and Latin, and even in the later and more (so-called) 
“barbarous” scholastic philosophy. ‘They would talk learnedly of 
Aristotle and Plato, and their crabbed old commentators ; of theories 
of heat and cold, of form and substance. It seems their fair partners 
were in general less well read ; for we find them gently chiding the 
men for their learned talk, and gradually leading them back to lighter 
subjects and repeated gallantries, which soon obtained forgiveness 
for the delinquent metaphysicians and philosophers. Still, no 
matter how abstruse the subject, the language is always the same, 
courtly, elegant, and well-chosen, and the manner of discussion 
equally dignified and full of mutual forbearance. It was a custom 
with this social club to choose some abstract subject and declaim 
upon it, for the amusement of the company. One evening, the evil 
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effects of old age-were proposed as the subject of this kind of impro- 
vised speech. Dismal as is the reality, we find it here invested with 
a mellow beauty, which it chiefly owes to the sonorous cadences of 
the Italian language. 

“The sweet blossoms of joy wither in our hearts at that period of 
life, even as the leaves wither and fall from the trees in autumn. To 
the host of serene and healthy thoughts which charmed the mind in 
youth, succeeds, like a dark cloud, a perpetual sadness, accompanied 
by a thousand ills ; so that not only the body, but the mind also, be- 
comes languid and infirm, and retains nought of its past pleasures, 
save aclinging remembrance. The picture arises before the mind 
of that happy time of youthful dalliance, which, seen through the 
golden mist of memory, seems to have been one perpetual feast of 
the eyes, one eternal bridal of sky and earth, with all their many 
beauties — one everlasting paradise, in which bloomed for our soul 
the sweet spring of joy. And this is why, when the sun of our youth 
is fast setting, and the wintry cold of old age fast overtaking us and 
robbing us of the power of enjoyment, it would be well that we should 
likewise lose our keen memory, and that some hidden art should be 
revealed to us whereby we might learn the lesson of forgetfulness.” 

Again, at another of these semi-academic gatherings, the Duchess 
Elizabeth requests her friends to draw an ideal portrait of the accom- 
plished gentleman or courtier, and of the perfect lady. It is worth 
while giving the picture as put together from the various descriptions 
contributed by each guest, of particular qualities belonging to an 
ideal character of that day. The difference of this standard from 
that of King Arthur’s knights of the “Round Table,” the most 
perfect Christian ideal, is very striking. We give the passage in the 
author’s own words :— 

“ IT would have our model courtier more than passably conversant 
with letters, at least with that part known as polite literature ; like- 
wise, I would have him know not only the Latin tongue, but the 
Greek also, because of the numberless divine writings existing in that 
language. .... He should also be familiar with the classical 
poets, and the historians and orators of old ; besides which he should 
be well used to write himself both in prose and verse, especially in 
our vulgar tongue ; for without reckoning the pleasure which this 
will afford him, it will also prove an admirable groundwork for the 
amenities of conversation, and will fit him for the society of cultivated 
women, who are generally fond of such poetic conceits. I should still 
consider our courtier far from perfect if he were not also a skilful 
musician, and if, besides the readiness and practice required to read 
his part fluently in a song or chorus, he was not also an able 
performer on several instruments. ... For besides the recreation 
and solace which music procures for every one, it also very often 
contributes to the pleasure and wins the good graces of the ladies, 
whose tender hearts and delicate feelings are easily affected by its 
harmonious sounds.” 

To this end seem to tend all the talents or knowledge required of 
man. The progress of the mind for its own sake becomes a secondary 
matter in this ultra-refined Epicurean system. To be learned 
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in any one art or science, and pursue it for its own sake, is not ad- 
missible in one who has pretensions to good breeding. ‘Talents are 
to be used for the pleasure of society, not to be acquired for the sake 
of pedantry. The applause and admiration of others is not even to 
be sought, but only the benevolent feeling of having given delight to 
one’s neighbor. Thus it is incumbent on a well-bred man to have at 
least a surface-acquaintance with every polite art. This is what we 
gather from a further contribution, by one of the guests of the ducal 
salon of Urbino, to the ideal portrait of the model knight :—‘ There 
is yet another thing which I consider as of the greatest importance, 
and one which our knight should by no means neglect, namely, the 
art of drawing, and some knowledge of painting.” 

But again, curiously enough, moderation and prudence were taken 
as a matter of course to be the proper checks which must reduce this 
knowledge to a mere “accomplishment.” Genius is banished from 
courtly society, for it is generally accompanied by eccentricity, some- 
times even by rudeness, a brusque disregard to, or affected ignorance 
of, the rules of polite society. Nothing shows more plainly how 
utterly conventional and artificial was this pseudo-classical civilisation, 
that is in principle, although it sat with such wonderful naturalness 
on the elegant and polished races of Italy. When it came to a matter 
of real genius, the Italian seemed as rough and as barbarous as any 
transalpine artist. He broke every rule, human and divine ; scorned 
social as well as moral trammels ; and being tolerated as an irrespon- 
sible being, a meteor among the decorous and conventional sinners 
of his day, generally ended by getting his own way. The following 
paragraph conveys the rules of tact, the supreme and controlling 
talent among all required of the model courtier, and that without 
which the rest would prove well-nigh useless :— 

“Above all things, he needs a certain prudence, a faculty of judg- 
ment, a discreet choice, a delicate knowledge of circumstances, which 
enables him to say and do exactly the right thing at the fitting time, 
and to discriminate between various shades of opportunity of doing 
and saying them. For instance, even if our knight knew that the 
praises he receives are perfectly well-deserved, he should never appear 
openly to dream of them as such, . . . . but should rather modestly 
deprecate them, professing and really considering his chief business 
to be that of arms, while he holds all other accomplishments as 
merely subordinate. When he has occasion to dance before a large 
assembly, it seems to me that he should maintain a somewhat dig- 
nified attitude, tempered nevertheless by easy grace and a gentle 
demeanor. If he is asked to play on some instrument, let him do it 
as if forced to it, and merely as a pastime, .... and although he 
may be very proficient in this art, yet I would have him carefully dis- 
semble the serious study and fatigue necessary for learning anything 
thoroughly. Let him play as if he thought very little of so slight a 
thing, even though he can do it so well as to excite the genuine admi- 
ration of others.” 

Professional exactness or enthusiasm was particularly to be 
avoided ; that belonged only to those who lived by music or any other 
art. Regarding his demeanor, some very excellent precepts were 
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given to the ideal gentleman of his day, but the motive that prompted | 


them was purely one of expediency: principle there was none. We 
find an affected indifference to the voice of conscience, an assumed 
ignorance of moral duties, but an outer substitute for the checks of 
both in the shape of conventional good-breeding. The standard in 
this respect is not very far off from that gracefully proclaimed by 
some who in our times call themselves very enlightened and culti- 
vated. Some of the rules laid down in // Cortegiano with regard to 
outward manner are very wise, no matter from what source they are 
drawn. The model man is to act so as always to make others respect 
him ; which end is best attained by his always respecting himself, 
never giving way to his temper or passions, and always exercising 
perfect control over himself. His features are to exhibit the pro- 
verbial repose and gravity of a Spaniard, and his dress to be 
studiously neat and clean, though his taste should not approach to 
the effeminate, and his preference should be given on ordinary occa- 
sions to black over gaudy colors, as this denotes a grave and steady 
character. He should not allow himself to be carried away by undue 
merriment, nor, on the other hand, by anger or passion; either 
extreme would be undignified. He is also to shun all strong and 
coarse expressions, or any allusions or words apt to make a woman 
blush. He should be courteous, urbane, condescending to all, and 
in society able to hold his own by witty sayings and a fund of racy 
— but not immodest — anecdote. In a word, his behavior should be 
regulated by the wish to find favor in the sight of the accomplished 
lady ; and thus, by an ingenious transition, our author merges the 
portrait of one ideal into that of the other, the two mutually com- 
pleting each other. We will let him once more speak for himself :— 

“As there is no court in the world, no matter how mighty, which 
can boast of appropriate splendor, gayety, adornment, without the 
society of cultivated women, and since there is no knight who can 
possess true grace, amiability or gallantry, nor perform any knightly 
and fitting action without the love and favor of the ladies, our portrait 
of the accomplished cavalier would necessarily remain very imperfect 
if the ladies had no share in it, and did not endow it with some of 
those social graces by which they alone can render court-life perfect. 
I, therefore, venture to say that the lady living at court should possess, 
above all things, a certain lovable affability, by means of which she 
will be able courteously to speak to all kinds of people, and to enter- 
tain them with agreeable topics of conversation suited to the time, 
the place, and the condition of the person with whom she is speaking. 
Her demeanor should be full of repose and modesty, her grave 
courtesy ever at hand accurately to prompt her in every action, great 
or small, of which she herself is called upon to determine the virtue, 


but this should be tempered by a certain sprightliness which will 


redeem her conversation from the taint of monotony ; while to those 


gifts she should add a certain gentleness, which would convey to 


others no less high an opinion of her goodness, her discretion, and 
her modesty, than of her intellectual and sccial qualities. Ina word, 


her behavior should exhibit that difficult yet becoming medium which } 
consists in combining opposite frames of mind to a certain given 


) 
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limit, and no further. Our model lady should not, therefore, in order 
to make for herself a reputation of modesty and virtue, become so 
openly prudish and show such horror for even slightly equivocal com- 
pany and conversation as conspicuously to leave the room where such 
company is assembled, lest, perhaps, she might leave behind an im- 
pression that her austere demeanor is but a mask to conceal some- 
thing which, if known, would not be to her advantage ; besides which, 
such uncourteous manners are always disagreeable. On the other 
hand, she should equally refrain from undue freedom of talk and 
familiarity of manner, even as means to a certain popularity, because 
by this behavior she might lead people to believe her other than she 
perhaps is. But when she is present by chance during any conver- 
sation such as we have mentioned, she should show a proper degree 
of confusion and embarrassment.” 

This speaks for itself. And yet we must remember that the court 
from which these precepts were gathered was one of the higher type, 
one of the most decorous of the Italian Renaissance. 

If, continues our author, she is skilful, it will be easy for her to 
turn the conversation into a different channel, and gradually lead it 
back to worthier subjects. For her education should be little less 
elaborate than that of men. She too is bound to know literature, 
music, painting, dancing, and the arts of conversation. The influence 
of cultivated women, mingling in the society of courts, is acknowledged 
by Count Castiglione to be not only that of precept, but of example ; 
their good taste and delicate tact flavor the whole conversation ; in 
this very sa/on of Urbino it is they who supply, if not its individuality, 
at least the graceful support and appreciation which encourages the 
men to put forth what constitutes this individuality. They applaud 
Bembo’s often noble enthusiasm, his high philosophic aspirations, his 
Platonic theories of pure and everlasting love. Women such as 
Vittoria Colonna, Veronica Gambara, Costanza d’ Amalfi, Tullia d’ 
Aragona, and the much calumniated Lucrezia Borgia, were formed 

“in such schools. True, they did not constitute a majority among 
their sex, neither did the learned men and graceful poets with whom 
they associated make up a majority among theirs; but what has 
never been the case in any age, whether before or since the sixteenth 
century, is not a thing to be looked for even in that exceptional time. 
Elements of good the sa/ons of the Renaissance surely contained, yet 
one cannot help regretting that the whole tendency of that age, so 
fraught with precious but chaotic materials, should have been, from 
an unwise desire of reviving i fofo an extinct form of civilisation, 
perverted towards the grossest materialism. What did even those 
ethereal Platonic notions end in? ‘The initiated few, loftily depend- 
ing, like Kingsley’s beautiful ideal “ Hypatia,” on their cultivated and 
refined instincts, might safely hold such theories; but the masses, 
who after all are practically the ultimate judges of all theories, would 
be sure to soil and besmirch the fair ideal till it became nothing more 
than the hideous mask of sensualism. Such a thing has happened, 
and is happening under our very eyes in this age of specially ‘“ ad- 
vanced theories.” 

Taine remarks in his Philosophie de ? Art en /talie that the portraits 
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of the Renaissance, especially some now preserved in the Louvre, 
form the best comments on the biographical history of that time. 
The pale, thoughtful Venetians in sober black; the ‘Young Man” 
of Francia, with his fixed and enthusiastic upward gaze ; the beautiful 
“ Joan of Naples,” with her fair, small throat and general delicacy of 
outline ; Bronzino’s “ Young Man with a Statuette,” with his look of 
calm intelligence not unmingled with latent strength —all give some 
idea of the exquisite finesse, the richly developed mental faculties, the 
thrice-sifted culture of that society, which, three centuries before our 
own, boldly stirred the deepest problems, appreciated the greatest 
elegance, and practised the most perfect courtesy, quite as much, 
perhaps much more than ourselves. ‘Taine is no doubt correct in 
this estimate, so far as outward and intellectual culture alone is 
concerned. 
Lapy BLancHE Murpay. 


POE'S: “POLITIARS 


HAT Edgar Poe’s youthful tragedy of Folitian has attracted 
less attention than his other poetical works, is not strange : 
unequal in execution, a fragment and a mystery, the public naturally 
passed it by. Monsieur Hughes, it is true, when he translated 
folitian into French, spoke of it as a tragedy “oa vivent des caracteres 
vraiment humains,’ but he, so far as we know, is the only person who, 
as yet, has had a good word to say for it. The same writer has also 
more than once drawn attention to the not unnoteworthy fact that 
the hero of the play is, to some extent, and in some of his mental 
idiosyncrasies, a reflex of the author himself. “ Comme tous les grands 
ecrivains,” says Monsieur Hughes, “ 2dgar Poe préte aux personnages 
gu'il met en scene ses sensations et ses sentiments personnels.” Certain it 
is that whatever merit the drama may possess has been depreciated 
in consequence of its fragmentary nature and inexplicable plot, but 
it is hoped that a fuller share of interest than it has hitherto attracted 
will now be obtained for it by our supplying some of the missing 
links of the story, and furnishing Ze mot de lénigme. 
folitian is based upon a tragedy of real life, and upon a tragedy 
that was enacted upon American soil. A clue to the story was first 
discovered in Poe’s critique on Mr. Hoffmann’s Greyslaer, a romance, 
the poet remarks, “based on the well-known murder of Sharp, the — 
solicitor-general of Kentucky, by Beauchampe. .. . . The real events — 
were more impressive than are the fictitious ones,” adds Poe; and 
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he continues, “the facts of this remarkable tragedy, as arranged by 
actual circumstance, would put to shame the skill of the most con- 
summate artist. Nothing was left to the novelist but the amplification 
of character... . The incidents might be better woven into a 
tragedy.”* And into his tragedy of /olitian, a comparison with 
Greyslaer and Gilmore Simms’ fine romance of Beauchampe, con- 
vinced us Poe ad woven the incidents. But it was not until we 
obtained possession of the poet’s original draft of the drama, a 
draft containing much unpublished matter, that we were enabled to 
demonstrate the truth of our theory. The fragment known as 
“Scenes from Politian: an Unpublished Drama,” was first printed 
in 1845, in a volume dedicated to Mrs. Browning, but the manuscript 
in our possession appears to have been written as long ago as 1831, 
It is entitled “Politian: a Tragedy. Scene, Rome in the 
century.” A list of the dramatis persone follows, and is interesting 
from the fact that it not only introduces four new characters, but 
because it also affords descriptions of those already known but, 
hitherto, undescribed: thus, Lalage is recorded as “an orphan and 
the ward of Di Broglio ;” Politian as “a young and noble Roman,” 
and Baldazzar as “his friend.” ‘The subsequent transformation of 
the two latter personages into “Earl of Leicester” and “ Duke of 
Surrey,” was in no way necessary to, and certainly did not increase 
the vraisemblance of the drama. ‘The printed extracts as now known 
are an almost literal transcript of this, the evidently first rough draft ; 
the erasures are few, and the alterations still fewer. 

The first Act opens (with an unpublished) scene in the Palazzo of 
the Duke di Broglio, in an apartment strewed with the débris of a 
_ protracted revel. Two of the duke’s servants, Benito and Ugo—the 
latter intoxicated—enter, and being joined by Rupert, a third servant, 
proceed, after the well-known method of theatrical domestics, to in- 
troduce the story by talking over the affairs of their employer’s family, 
Whilst Ugo contents himself with seeking out some unemptied wine- 
bottles, the other two discuss the sad alteration in their master’s son, 
Count Castiglione, who was— 


; “Not long ago 
A wery nobleman in heart and deed.” 


' The most reprehensible act ascribed to him is his base treatment of 
the beautiful lady Lalage. Rupert asserts— 
“‘ His conduct there has damned him in my eyes. 

O villain! villain! she his plighted wife 

And his own father’s ward. I have noticed well 

That we may date his ruin—so I call it— 

His low debaucheries—his gaming habits— 

And all his numerous vices from the time 

Of that most base seduction and abandonment.” 
Benito acquiesces, deeming— 

“The sin sits heavy on his suul 
And goads him to these courses.” 


“They say,” continues this speaker, the duke pardons his son, but 


* Works of Edgar A, Poe, vol. iv. p. 478. Edinburgh, 1875. 
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is most wroth with the poor victim of his crime, who remains secluded | 
in her chamber, lost to the world and hope. The domestics then 
introduce the topic of Castiglione’s approaching nuptials with his 
cousin Alessandra, who was “the bosom friend of the fair lady Lalage 
ere this mischance.” Ugo now interrupting the dialogue, Benito and 
Rupert retire to bed, and leave the drunkard in possession of the 
stage. Just as he is about to depart, Jacinta, the serving-maid of 
Lalage, and whom Ugo is enamored of, enters, Alternately she 
excites the jealousy and cupidity of her ézmamorato by showing him 
some valuable jewels, and leading him to suppose that they had been 
presented to her by his master, Count Castiglione. Ultimately she 
sets his mind at rest by telling him that the jewels had been given to 
her by her mistress Lalage, “as a free gift and for a marriage present.” 
The exit of this choice couple concludes Scene 1. 

The second (also an unpublished) scene introduces Castiglione 
and his evil genius, the Count San Ozzo, in the dressing-room of the 
former. San Ozzo endeavors by taunts and ridicule to cure Castig- 
lione of his sentimental fit, and in the course of conversation contrives 
to allude to the duke’s keeping Lalage in seclusion, He hums— 


‘Birds of so fine a feather, 
And of so wanton eye, 
Should be caged—should be caged— 
Should be caged in all weather, 
Lest they fly.” 


This insulting allusion rouses even Castiglione’s despicable spirit, 
and he exclaims— 


“San Ozzo! you do her wrong—unmanly wrong ! 
Never in woman’s breast enthronéd sat 
A purer heart! If ever woman fell 
With an excuse for falling, it was she ! 
If ever plighted vows most sacredly— 
Solemnly—sworn, perfidiously broken, 
Will damn a man, that damned villain am I! 
Young, ardent, beautiful, and loving well— 
And pure as beautiful—how could she think— 
How could she dream, being herself all truth, 
Of my black perfidy? Oh, that I were not 
Castiglione, but some peasant hind ; 
The humble tiller of some humble field 
That I might dare be honest!” 


“ Exceeding fine!” responds San Ozzo: 


“T never heard a better speech in my life. 
Besides, you’re right. Oh, honesty ’s the thing ! 
Honesty, poverty, and true content, 

With the unutterable ecstasies 
Of bread, and milk, and water |” 


San Ozzo’s philosophy is too potent for Castiglione’s repentance, 
and he strives to solace himself with the reflection that these mis- 
chances are of frequent occurrence, and that it would never do for 
him to bring disgrace upon “ Di Broglio’s haughty and time-honored 
line,” by wedding the discarded Lalage. With this comforting reflec- 
tion he dismisses the subject, and allows himself to be amused by a 
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practical joke of his boon companion, San Ozzo, ahd to the account 
of which sorry jest the remainder of the lengthy scene is devoted. 

“ A Hall in the Palace” includes the action of the third scene. 
It is, with some trifling alterations, that now published as the first in 
the extracts, It introduces Alessandra and Castiglione engaged in 
conversation ; the latter appears inattentive — distrait — whilst his 
betrothed is already seen assuming the authority of a wife to repri- 
mand and reprove. Mentally contrasting his former with his present 
love, Castiglione unwittingly exclaims, “Sweet, gentle Lalage!”” The 
storm which this exclamation threatens to bring down is averted by 
the timely entrance of the Duke di Broglio, who comes to announce 
an anticipated visit to Rome of Politian, Earl of Leicester. 

The second Act introduces Lalage, who is seen sitting at an open 
window which overlooks the palace garden ; she is attended by the 
pert Jacinta. Poe’s marginal pencil-notes would seem to indicate 
that he intended this for the first of the published scenes, but sub- 
sequently he wisely altered it to the second. ‘The printed version is 
accessible to every one ; it is therefore needless to recapitulate more 
of it than is absolutely necessary for threading the links of the story 
together. This scene portrays how the ungrateful serving-maid, 
deeming that she had now obtained all that her mistress had to give, 
takes an opportunity of insulting and leaving her. Thereafter a 
monk enters and witnesses Lalage register a mental vow—a vow, we 
comprehend, of vengeance. ‘“ Behold,” she cries, drawing a cross 
handled dagger and raising it on high— 


“Behold the cross wherewith a vow like mine 
Is written in Heaven!” 


To which the monk responds— 


“Thy words are madness, daughter, 
And speak a purpose unholy—thy lips are livid— 
Thine eyes are wild—tempt not the wrath divine ! 
Pause ere too late !—oh be not—be not rash! 
Swear not the oath—oh swear it not!” 


“’Tis sworn!” 
} 
— exclaims Lalage. 

The next (another unpublished) scene brings Di Broglio and his son 
before us again. ‘Their conversation is about Politian, whom Castig- 
lione has just met, and whom he acknowledges to be a very different 
kind of man from what he had expected. “I always thought the earl a 
gloomy man,” he remarks, but instead of that “I have found him full of 
such humor—such wit—such whim—such flashes of wild merriment.” 
Whilst they are still discoursing of the strange Englishman, Politian 
himself and his friend Baldazzar enter. Castiglione wishes to intro- 
duce the two foreign nobles to his father, but Politian haughtily inter- 
rupts him and retires, leaving his friend to account for bis abrupt 
departure, which Baldazzar does, ascribing it to sudden illness. In 
the scene which follows, and which is published as the third in the 
extracts, Baldazzar is found striving to arouse Politian from his 
strange humors. Monsieur Hughes, in his translation, draws atten- 
tion to the fact that Politian’s words might well stand for Poe’s own 
response to advising friends: “Command me, sir!” he says : 
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“ What wouldst thou have me do? 
At thy behest I will shake off that nature 
Which from my forefathers I did inherit ; 
Which with my mother’s milk I did imbibe, 
And be no more Politian, but some other.” 


“Give not thy soul to dreams,” advises Baldazzar, and bids him seek 
befitting occupation in the court or camp. “Speak no more to me,” « 
responds Politian, “of thy camps and courts. I am sick, sick, sick, 
even unto death!” he exclaims, “of the hollow and high-sounding 
vanities of the populous earth.” He next intimates that he shall need 
Baldazzar’s aid in a hostile encounter, although “Alas!” cries he — ~ 


“I cannot die, having within my heart 
So keen a relish for the beautiful 
As hath been kindled within it.” 


Their dialogue is broken in upon by a lady’s voice, with “ sorrow in 
the tone,” singing behind a lattice an English song,* whose burden is 
“Say nay—say nay!” Baldazzar again entreats his friend to cast 
his “fancies to the wind,” and to descend to the hall where he is 
awaited, bidding him remember that his “bearing lately. savored 
much of rudeness unto the Duke.” Persuaded against his will, 
Politian is reluctantly about to descend, when he is arrested by the 
voice of the unseen singer repeating the refrain “ Say nay —say nay !” 
and he finds the words so in unison with his own desires that he 
stays, sending an apology to the Duke for his absence. ; 

With the next scene the third Act of the manuscript play com- 
mences. Lalage and Politian are seen together in the palace gardens. 
In this, the finest scene of the tragedy, Politian avows his passionate 
love for the deserted Lalage. “Even for thy woes I love thee,” he 
avers, and when Lalage responds: 


“Alas, proud Earl, 

Thou dost forget thyself, remembering me! 

How, in thy father’s halls among the maidens 
Pure and reproachless of thy princely line, 

Could the dishonored Lalage abide? 

Thy wife, and with a tainted memory — 

My seared and blighted name, how would it tally 
With the ancestral honors of thy house, 

And with thy glory?” 


Politian replies in words so intensely Poésque, that one might easily 
fancy the poet speaking in his own behalf: 


“Speak not to me of glory! 
I hate—I loathe the name; I do abhor 
The unsatisfactory and ideal thing. 
Art thou not Lalage and [ Politian? 
Do I not love, art thou not beautiful — 
What need we more? Ha! glory! now speak not of it— 
By all I hold most sacred and most solemn — 
By all my wishes now—my fears hereafter — 
By all I scorn on earth and hope in heaven — 
There is no deed I would more glory in, 
Than in thy cause to scoff at this same glory 
And trample it under foot.” of 


*It is a stanza from a song by Sir Thomas Wyat.—Ep. S, 
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Lalage now intimates that there is “a land new found,” “by one of 
Genoa,” the air of which “to breathe is happiness now, and will be 
freedom hereafter ;” bit to Politian’s passionate appeal to her to fly 
thither with him, she answers: “ A deed is to be done — Castiglione 
lives!” “And he shall die!” exclaims Politian, as he departs. 

The next (another unpublished) scene is occupied by preparations 
for the wedding of Alessandra and Castiglione, and by Jacinta’s 
harsh treatment of Ugo. It does not do much to advance the action 
of the drama, which is continued more actively, however, in the next 
—known in the published “scenes” as the fifth. Politian enters, 
and is followed by Baldazzar, who informs him that Castiglione, 
knowing no cause of quarrel with the Earl, refuses to accept his 
cartel. Seeing the Count himself approaching, Politian contrives to 
get rid of his friend, and awaits Castiglione alone. The Count is 
about to suggest that some misunderstanding has arisen, but Politian 
interrupts him with the words, “ Draw villain, and prate no more!” 
Whereupon Castiglione draws his sword, but when Politian cries: 


“Thus to the expiatory tomb 
I do devote thee in the name of Lalage!” 


lets his weapon fall, and refuses to fight. Despite all the menaces 
of the Earl, Castiglione persists in his refusal to fight against so 
sacred a cause, and Politian departs with the words: 


“Before all Rome I’ll taunt thee, villain—TI’ll taunt thee, 
Dost hear? with cowardice—thou wi/t not fight me? 
Thou liest! thou shalt!” 


Most lucklessly, a long hiatus now occurs in the manuscript. The 
whole of the first scene of the fourth Act, in which we learn that 
Politian again met Castiglione, and— 


Tn the public streets 
Called him a coward!” 


is missing, as are also the first thirty-seven lines of the succeeding 
scene between San Ozzo and the foolish Ugo. ‘The latter, apparently 
dejected by Jacinta’s scornful treatment of him, attempts to commit, 
and fancies he has succeeded in committing suicide. San Ozzo, for 
purposes of his own, humors Ugo’s insane idea, remarking in an aside: 


“T’ve heard before that such ideas as these 
Have seized on human brains,” 


He humors the man to the full bent of his fancy, and dismisses him 
to inform his master Castiglione that he, Ugo, is dead! 

The third scene discovers Politian standing alone in the moonlit 
Coliseum waiting for Lalage. And with a characteristic soliloquy 
our manuscript ends. Yet, as to how the drama was to have 
been brought to a conclusion, though a puzzling question, is by 
no means beyond all conjecture. With our knowledge of the 
Beauchampe tragedy to guide us, we shall not probably be far wrong 
in deeming that the poet intended Poditian to terminate thus: Lalage 
leaves the palace in order to keep her appointment with the Earl, 
In the meantime Castiglione, absenting himself from the wedding 
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festivities in order, in a fit of remorse, to seek Lalage and obtain her 
forgiveness, sees her unattended leaving the palace. He follows her 
to the Coliseum, and beholds her clasped in the arms of Politian. 
He discovers himself and taunts the Earl, who, regardless of the fact 
that Castiglione is unarmed, draws his sword and plunges it into the 
Count’s bosom. Castiglione dies, and Politian is arrested and con- 
demned to death. Lalage visits him in his cell, and acknowledges 
that she now loves him. She then takes poison, and Politian stabs 
himself. With his triumphant defiance of death to separate them, — 
the tragedy may be supposed to end. 

J. H. IncrAmM. 


MISS POCAHONTAS PILCHER. 


HE heroine of this tale rejoices in the euphonious name which 
heads it. She is a native of that State whereof all the inhabi- 
tants are of the very first families— genuine F. F. V.’s—and the 
majority of them are descendants of the renowned daughter of Pow- 
hatan, who, by-the-bye, must have been the most prolific of women, 
judging from her numerous posterity. Miss Pocahontas was exces- 
sively proud of her relationship to the Indian princess, and besides 
the conclusive fact that she was named after her, used frequently to 
declare that her great-grandfather’s name was Smith—John Smith— 
in order to substantiate it. Though how that bore on the subject 
would be hard to tell, unless Miss P. was under the erroneous 
impression that her great namesake married the dauntless Smith, 
as we have often thought she ought to have done. ~ 
Miss Pocahontas — but everybody calls her Miss Pokey, for short, 
and we will hereafter follow their example, Pocahontas is such a 
ridiculously long name — Miss Pokey, then, is no romantic chit still 
vegetating in her teens, no bread-and-butter Miss whose greatest 
delight is to stare sentimentally at the moon, or wander forth sloppy 
evenings to pull flowers because they happen to have dew on them. 
No! my heroine is made of better stuff than that. She is fully ma- 
tured —in the prime of life, she says — dignified, and occasionally 
majestic in manner. Her precise age, I candidly confess, is shrouded 
in mystery, there being so many conflicting accounts about it that it 
is impossible to decide between them. Her mischievous niece, Hatty 
Hay, declares that Aunt Pokey is older than her mother, who would 
have been forty had she lived; but Miss P. herself never acknow- 
ledges to more than thirty. I an aware that there are some weak- 
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minded persons who will object to this age; but I reply, are not 
elderly heroes all the style? Are not Guy Darrell, Zanoni, the 
Count of Monte Christo, Esmond, and a hundred others, past the first 
foolish flush of youth? And if that is so, what earthly objection 
can there be to a heroine’s being likewise? I can see none, and I 
think every person of candor will agree with me. 

Concerning Miss Pokéy’s disposition, I am forced to confess that it 
is not of that unadulterated sweetness which most people think so 
charming. On the contrary it possesses a slight dash of acid ; but 
that, in my opinion, only gives it agreeable variety. There are some 
of her enemies who basely affirm that frequent disappointment in her 
designs on the male sex has so soured her temper as to turn all the 
milk of human kindness in her nature to clabber; but that is only 
their malice. Miss Pilcher is hardly as plump in appearance as I 
could wish, being in fact rather on the lean and scraggy order. But 
when you listen to her eloquent descriptions of her old home on the 
Rappahannock, her agreeable accounts of her relationship to Poca- 
hontas, or her quotations from Pope—she never reads any author 
but Pope — you close your eyes with delight, and almost forget all 
about it till you open them again. She lives with her orphan niece 
and nephew, and is of invaluable assistance to them; though they 
ungratefully underrate her services, and sometimes whisper to each 
other that ‘Aunt Pokey’s starchy lectures are a great bore.” 

“ Hatty,” remarked Miss Pokey, severely, one evening when they 
were all seated on the porch, “you are entirely too free and easy 
in your manner towards gentlemen. Remember what Pope says, 
‘ Beware of all, but most beware of men.’”’ 

“ Aunt Pokey,” said Hatty demurely, screwing up her laughing 
mouth, “did yow always beware of men like you were afraid of them 
when you were young ?”’ 

“ Thank you, Harriet,” said Miss Pilcher with exceeding stiffness 
and sharpness, “for your kindness in talking about when I was young, 
as though I were a hundred years old. I may not be a chit of six- 
teen,” she continued cuttingly, “ but that is no reason I should be a 
Methuselah,” : 

“JT beg your pardon, Aunty, if I hurt your feelings,” replied kind- 
hearted Hatty. “I only asked to get your opinion,” she went on 
artfully, “ because I knew you had so many beaux when — when you 
lived in Virginia,”— she came very near repeating the offence. 

“That is very true, Harriet,” answered her aunt, much softened, 
though still with distant dignity, “‘and if you always took my advice, 
you would do much better. When I lived on the Rappahannock,” 
she added retrospectively, ‘I had no less than ten or fifteen devoted 
admirers.” : 

“Good gracious!” ejaculated Hatty and Jenny Lee, who was 
spending the evening with her. 

“ Perfectly true, girls,” responded Miss Pokey complacently ; “and 
one of them, young Smuffle, when I refused him, cried, in the lan- 
guage of Pope, ‘If I lose thy love, I lose my all!’ and insisted on 
drowning himself. He was leaving the room to go and plunge in 
the river, when I caught him by the coat-tail and besought him $0 
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distractedly not to do it that he gloomily consented to live. I often 


think,” said Miss Pokey sentimentally, “if it had not been for my” 


presence of mind on that occasion he would now be food for fishes. 
—I should like to know, Robert,” with a sudden change from senti- 
ment to anger, “ what you are whistling in that ill-bred way for?” 

“Oh nothing,” retorted that youth ; “only I was thinking if your 
old Smuffle, or Snuffle, was ¢Aat green, yOu were a great goose 
not to have insisted on his doing it. Z’d have told him to go and 
snuffle up all the Rappahannock if it had been me, and I'll bet my 
head he’d have backed out square.” 

As Mr. Robert Hay —familiarly called Bob — gave utterance to his 
feelings after this wise, he glanced with exceeding slyness at his aunt, 
to see what effect this ignominious mention of her lover would have 
on her. It was the one absorbing delight of Bob’s nature to tease 
and torment Miss Pokey, and he would spare no pains to get off a 
joke on her. He was a great overgrown boy, and was at that inter- 
esting age when the voice changes from treble to bass. This gave 
an agreeable tone of uncertainty to his conversation, as you never 
knew whether he was going to speak in a deep sepulchral tone, as 
though his voice came from the depths of his stomach, or in the 
shrill boyish screech he was trying to lay aside. He also had a 
great fondness for slang, and a premature idea of old age, which he 
showed by prefixing the adjective ‘old’ to almost everything he spoke 
of; this was highly offensive to Miss Pokey, and she frequently 
resented it as a personal insult, much to Bob’s delight. 

She was in a state of quivering indignation now, and was about 
to launch forth into bitter invective against Bob, when his sister 
averted the coming storm by hastily asking if her aunt thought it 
improper to sit on the same sofa with a gentleman. 

“ Well, I suppose not, unless you allow him to sit too close,” replied 
Miss P., slightly mollified by this respectful appeal to her judgment, 
but darting a withering look on the stolid Bob. “ But I must confess, 
Hatty, I am sorry to have to say it that you allow Mr, Norton to sit 
entirely too close to you. I noticed you yesterday evening.” 

Hatty suddenly became so much absorbed in fixing her shoe that 
she made no reply. Such a provoking little shoe it was !—it took her 
two or three minutes to tie it; and when she did raise her face it was 
quite rosy — from stooping, of course. 

““Why, Miss Pokey,” exclaimed Jenny Lee, counterfeiting extreme 
surprise, “you don’t mean to say that solemn Mr. Norton comes to 
see Hatty! I thought it was you he was sitting up to.” 

“ Nonsense, child,” said Miss Pokey, highly delighted. 

“T tell you what, Aunt Poke,” said Bob, looking unutterably 
solemn out of one eye and winking facetiously at Jenny with the 
other, “if you are under the impression that old Norton comes here 
to see S’tatty,”— that was his brief way of saying Sister Hatty —“ you 
are muchly mistaken. Why, he’s thirty if he’s a day; entirely too old 
for such a spring-chicken as she is. It’s you he’s after, my old lady.” 

“ Nonsense, nonsense,” repeated. his aunt, in too good a humor to 
notice his calling her an old lady. 

“Oh, the dog’s foot, Aunt Poke! don’t pretend ignorance,” 
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persisted Bob, with owlish gravity. ‘The whole town is talking 
‘about how well suited you are. Ain’t they, Miss Jenny?” 

He so contorted his face for Jenny’s private behoof, making it 
perfectly red, and puffing out his cheeks till he looked like an amiable 
balloon, that she was forced to beat a hasty retreat to the flower- 
garden, to keep from disgracing herself forever in Miss Pokey’s eyes. 
Bob and Hatty soon followed her, where, to judge by their un- 
controllable shouts of laughter and Mr. Robert’s odd antics, they 
seemed to be having a merry time. 

Miss Pilcher did not hear them, for she had gone in to see about 
supper, and by the time the bell rang they were able to march in 
and partake with tolerable composure, though Bob still showed his 
high spirits by many eccentric performances; such as making 
hideous faces at his aunt when she looked away, putting his hand on 
his heart and rolling his eyes at her in a sentimental manner, or 
throwing out his arms as though he were wildly battling with the 
water, in imitation of the hapless Smuffle. But he always recovered 
his composure in such a miraculously short time when Miss Pokey 
glanced at him, and looked so innocent, that Hatty and Jenny came 
near choking themselves with hot tea and suppressed giggles. They 
were not such adepts in deception as the artful Bob, and could not 
hide their amusement from Miss Pokey’s sharp eyes. 

“Young ladies, what is the matter?” she demanded, in a tone of 
dignified reproof. “ Such levity is very unbecoming at the table.” 

The girls were speechless from strangulation, but the ever-ready 
Bob replied, in a tone of great scorn: 

“Why, hang it, Aunt Poke! they are such noodles! They saw an 
old terrapin in the garden lying on his back and kicking out his legs, 
and they have been a-giggling and snickering ever since. ‘There, 
girls, do behave ; you make me blush for you!” 

The girls were so much tickled by this bold fiction of Bob’s, and 
the private kick under the table with which he emphasised his moral 
reprimand, that they were obliged to rush from the table and relieve 
their feelings by screams of laughter in the open air. 

“TI never saw such old ninnies,” said Mr. Hay, finishing his biscuit 
with a virtuous air. “I’m afraid you’ll never learn them to be 
dignified like you, Aunt Poke.” 

Miss Pilcher was beginning to bewail her niece’s want of obedience 
to her, when she was interrupted by the return of the offending 
parties with straight faces. They very respectfully besought her 
permission for Hatty to go and spend the night with Jenny. She 
made no objection, but severely hoped that Hatty would demean 
herself creditably. She was more gracious when Bob inquired if she 
would allow him to escort the young ladies home, and charged him 
to make them behave; at which they came near disgracing them- 
selves again. 

“So,” soliloquised Miss Pokey, as she carefully set away the sugar 
and butter, “the giddy child heard Mr. Norton came to see me, 
In love with me! And Hatty — benighted child — thinks he dotes on 
her. I fear she has unwittingly given her heart to him; and if she 
has, shall I, her only aunt by her mother’s side, come between them 
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and break her heart, and his too? Never! Such conduct would be 
unworthy of the descendant of Pocahontas. No; hereafter I will 
rigidly discourage any attention he may pay me, so that it may never 
be said I wrecked my niece’s happiness.” 

Having made this heroic resolve to nip in the bud Mr. Norton’s 
attentions — which had heretofore not been very ardent, as he had 
never said anything tenderer than “Good morning,” and “ How do 
you do?” to her — Miss Pilcher gave an approving side-glance at 
herself in the mirror over the mantel, and proceeded vigilantly to 
lock up every scrap of eatable on the table, excepting two biscuits, 
one sardine, a small dab of butter, and a small spoonful of brown 
sugar, which she left for Betty, the servant, to regale herself with. 

She then betook herself to her room, and to reading Pope, in hope 
of coming across some moral couplet with which to admonish Hatty. 
But the first line that met her eye was, “She who scorns a man, | 
must die a maid,” and that set her to wondering if it would be fer 
fate to die a maid, and to prudently resolving never to scorn any man. 
She was dismally thinking over her slender chances for matrimony, 
when Betty, with ter face expanded into a broad grin, looked in and 

said: 

“ Miss Pokey, Mr. Norton’s on the front gal’ry, an’ he wish to see 
you immejiate.” 

Are you quite sure he asked for me, Betty?” 

“Yes ‘mij: He: said pertikler, tell Miss Pokyhuntus Pilcher Mr. 
Norton wish to see her.” 

“Very well, Betty, you can go.—I see plainly,” said Miss Pokey to 
herself, resignedly, “that Jenny was right, and I have captured the 
heart that should have been another’s. Yes, he has heard that Hatty 
was away, and has seized this chance of seeing me alone. Oh! why 
did he set his affections on me, who cannot reciprocate them? I 
have a sad task before me — to trample on the heart of a noble man.” ” 

Asad task indeed! But she did not shrink from it, but went. 
about it with cheerful fortitude; and even donned her best silk 
dress, and touched her cheeks with rouge to do honor to it. 

I am loath to confess my heroine’s eyesight was failing, but am 
forced to acknowledge that such was the case; for when she went 
out on the porch, she walked up to one of the posts and graciously 
extended her hand, under the impression that it was Mr. Norton. 
Nor did she discover her mistake, till a kind of suppressed snort near 
her caused her to glance around, and she saw her visitor standing 
behind her. She could only see that he was enveloped in a long 
cloak and still wore his hat, and again extended her hand, which was 
seized eagerly and pressed unmistakabl 

“How are you this evening, Mr. Norton?” she inquired, with- 
drawing her hand in chaste confusion. 

“ Quite well, with the exception of a severe cold,” responded he of 
the hat and cloak, in a deep hollow voice. “You must excuse my 
wearing my hat and cloak in your — your lovely presence,. but I 
fear to remove them on account of my cold. My family are inclined 
to phthisis,” he added, looking at her in a melancholy manner. 

“With the greatest pleasure,” replied the descendant of Poca- — 
hontas, suavely. ‘But won’t you walk in the parlor, Mr. Norton?” 
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“The night is so lovely,” said Mr. Norton, “that I have been 
thinking a stroll in the garden with you, Miss Pilcher, would be hap- 
piness indeed.” 

“ But your cold, Mr. Norton,” said Miss Pokey, looking at him 
with tender solicitude, and at the same time glancing at her dress 
and wondering if the dew were falling —‘“I fear the night-air will 
affect it injuriously.” 

“Tt will not hurt it ; but even if it should,” replied the impetuous 
swain, “I would joyfully have cold and asthma to the day of my 
death for one delicious hour in your company. Oh! do not refuse 
me, Miss Pilcher, but — but consent to come.” 

Miss Pilcher looked dubiously at her best dress; but she didn’t 
have an ardent lover every night, so she yielded and went. Mr, 
Norton drew his hat lower over his face, and pulled her arm through 
his up to the elbow. Miss Pokey saw with dismay that he was mash- 
ing her undersleeves out of all shape, but she thought, “ Poor fellow! 
he is so agitated he don’t know what he is doing,” and did not feel 
angry a bit. They walked to the garden in profound silence, only 
broken by some energetic sighs from Mr. Norton. He did begin 
once to make aremark, and said “ Behold the moon!” but it seemed 
his ideas failed him, for he got no further. 

There was a rustic seat in the garden, in front of a frame thickly 
covered with cypress and clematis, and towards this fragrant spot 
our pair wended their way. When they were seated, Mr. Norton 
asked suddenly, in a sepulchral voice — 

“ Miss Pilcher, were you ever in love ?” 

“J —J —really, Mr. Norton —so sudden —you must excuse me,” 
returned that fair maiden, plunged in modest confusion. 

* Miss Pilcher — angel — could you love me?” demanded Mr. Nor- 
ton. “Oh, refuse me not — Oh, break not my heart — Oh, force me 
not to seek an untimely grave beneath the dark waters of the Rap — 
of the —the Tombigbee! Oh— Oh!” 

Here Mr. Norton was forced to stop and relieve his surcharged 
feelings by a peculiar noise, as though he were inwardly blowing his 
nose ; and at the same time, as though an echo, a faint sound of a 
similar kind came floating from behind the cypress-frame. 

“ Poor fellow!” thought his angel, complacently, “he is so terribly 
in earnest he can’t go on. Even his voice changed from its ordinary 
manly tone to almost an agitated shriek. Ah! I’m afraid he will do 
something desperate, like poor Smuffle.” 

“Mr, Norton,” she said aloud, clasping her hands over her padded 
‘bosom in a tragic manner, “ deeply do I regret to pain your noble 
trusting heart, but alas! it cannot be. Oh, look not so desperate!” 
she continued, as Mr. Norton, seemingly struck dumb with agony, 
fell on his knees before her, “and tempt me not to forget I ama 
descendant of Pocahontas, and that my niece loves you. Would you 
have me break her heart by accepting your — your manly love? No!” 
said Miss Pokey, heroically, “forget me —love her —and be happy!” 

“Noble creature — beautiful — beloved,” ejaculated Mr. Norton, 
getting on a very high key in his excitement ; “ think you I could ever 
love your niece — that dumpy thing! No! majestic creature — de- 
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scendant of Pocahontas — I worship — adore thee! Oh, lovely one, 
consent to be mine!” 

“ Ah! Mr. Norton, why will you wring my heart!” responded Miss 
P. with emotion, carefully using her lace handkerchief — she had to 
be careful on account of the rouge. “It i$ very hard,” plaintively 
putting it back, “it is very hard to— to crush the most exquisite feel- 
ings of my nature thus ; but it must be — Heavens! who is that coming 
this way?” 

As the kneeling Mr. Norton looked pensively around and sawa 
tall, stately gentleman walking towards them, he sprang up as though 
he had received an electric shock, and ejaculated, “ Dog on the luck! 
it’s the real Norton, by golly!” 

At the same moment he cast aside his hat and cloak, and thereby 
discovering the mischievous phiz of Bob purple with suppressed 
laughter, fell flat on the grass, and rolled over and over in a perfect 
ecstasy of delight. Just then Hatty and Jenny emerged from behind 
the arbor, and were obliged to hold to it to keep from falling beside 
him in utter exhaustion of merriment. Miss Pokey stood speechless, 
hardly yet comprehending the joke, and glared around her as though 
she wished she were a Gorgon, so she could petrify them all. 

“Oh, Aunt Poke! Aunt Poke!” said Bob, in a faint voice from the 
grass, “to think you came near making me drown myself like old 
Smuffle! Oh Granny! what a prime joke!” 

“So,” said Miss Pokey, livid with anger, “so, I am the butt of your 
jokes, am I? I am to be made ridiculous for your amusement, am 
I?—I suppose, Mr. Norton, you also are privy to this — this indecent, 
unmannerly joke,” shooting out the last word as though it had been 
a bullet. 

“T—really, Miss Pilcher,” said Mr. Norton, deprecatingly, “I 
hardly understand what all this is about. I came to see Miss Hatty, 
and hearing voices in the garden, came straight here without stop- 
ping at the house. I am entirely innocent of perpetrating any joke 
on you.” 

et acquit you, Mr. Norton, of anything so ungentlemanly,” returned 
Miss Pokey, majestically.— “So,” she continued, reverting to her 
former manner and casting another Gorgonian glare on the guilty 
trio, “I am the butt of your jokes, am I? Oh yes,” sarcastically, 
“and I suppose I ought to join in the fun. Oh yes!” 

“Oh, Aunt Pokey!” cried Hatty penitently, “really we didn’t 
mean —” 

“None of your Aunt Pokeying me,” interrupted Miss Pilcher 
sharply, “for I won’t stand it. I’d like to know how you can have 
the face to call me aunt, when you have been treating me worse than 
any dog. But I wo—on’t bear it,’ suddenly bursting into spiteful 
tears ; “ I’ll go back to Vir—gin—ia right off, where I will be treated 
with some considera—tion. I'll go to the Rappa—hannock, where” 
—another violent burst— “I won’t have my best dress spotted and 
my undersleeves r—rumpled to pieces by ill-mannered bo—oys.” 

“Aunt Poke,” said Bob concisely, rising and coming forward as 
sober as a judge, “forgive us, we beseech thee! We did not mean 
to hurt thy feelings. We confess —” 
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“Go away, you unger-rateful boy,” sobbed Miss Pokey, turning her 
back on him. “I never want to see your face again.” 

Bob fell prone on the ground as though stricken by despair ; but 
Hatty and Jenny cried earnestly. 

“Indeed, indeed we did not mean to hurt your feelings. We 
admire and respect you too much to throw ridicule on you. Mr. 
Norton, you know we love Aunt Pokey too much to make fun of 
her.” 

Miss P. deigned not to look or speak to the repentant pair ; but 
her sobs became a little less loud and deep as she waited for Mr. 
Norton’s response. That gentleman, who by-the-bye had drawn 
remarkably close to Hatty, replied promptly : 

“He was sure no one could know Miss Pilcher without admiring 
her fine character.” 

“Of course everybody does,” interrupted Bob, getting up from 
the grass. “ And, Aunt Poke,” he continued, winking slyly at Jenny, 
“you ought really to feel obliged to us for playing the joke, because 
it brought you out in such a—such a noble light. Why, you refused 
an eligible swain because you thought S’tatty loved him! Why, you 
are equal to the Mother of the Gracchi or some of those old Romans! 
Come, shake hands and let’s be friends.” 

“ Robert — Harriet — Jenny,” said Miss Pokey, suddenly ceasing 
her sobs and looking at them with forgiving majesty, “I am a 
Christian — I forgive you!” 

“Oh, Aunt Poke!” cried Bob, fervently clasping his hands and 
looking upward as though in a fit of gratitude, “what a load you 
have taken from my poor heart! How can I ever thank you for 
this kind act!— Hallo! Mr Norton, what are you dragging S’tatty 
up this way for?” 

- “To ask your aunt to do me a kindness, as she has you,” replied 
that gentleman, smiling and holding fast to Hatty, who was making 
desperate efforts to get away. “ And that is, to beg her to give Hatty 
into my hands for the future.” 

“Am I to understand you as making proposals for Harriet’s 
hand ?” asked Miss) Pokey, with dignity. 

“Tf I can gain your consent,” responded Mr. Norton, bowing. 

“T give my consent with pleasure,” answered Miss Pokey, affably ; 
and added aside to Jenny, “ What courtly manners Mr. Norton has, 
‘ my dear. I am sure he must be from Virginia.” ; 

“Hurra! hurra!” shouted Bob, throwing his hat up in the air. 
“So we did havea real, sure-enough courtship after all! Go to work, 
Aunt Poke, and let’s have plenty of cake for the wedding.” 
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REVOLUTIONARY SERVICE OF A VIRGINIA SOLDIER. 


[The following paper contains a record of the military service of Major Robert 
Beale, of Virginia, in the army of the Revolution, as written by himself. The 
original paper, in the possession of his son, Gen. R. L. T. Beale, of Westmoreland - 
County, Virginia, I have been permitted to copy. Itis believed that now, while 
the centennial of the Revolutionary struggle is exciting a general interest in the 
subject, this narrative by an eye-witness of the actions he describes, might prove an 
acceptable and timely contribution to the historical department of THE SOUTHERN 
MAGAZINE. G. W. B. 

Georgetown, D, C.J 


WAS seventeen years old on the 30th day of January, 1776. 
The counties of Richmond and Lancaster were to raise a 
company of men for war. Commissioners from the two counties 
some time in this month met at Farnham Church, to appoint the 
officers from each county. They were divided upon every applicant. 
There was a set from Captain to Ensign offering from the two 
counties. Reference was had to the Committee of Safety, then 
sitting in Williamsburg. They appointed Burgess Ball, from Lan- 
caster, Captain ; Henry Fauntleroy, from Richmond, rst Lieutenant ; 
Henry Towles, from Lancaster, 2d Lieutenant, and myself, from 
Richmond, Ensign. There was no difficulty in recruiting the men, 
for on the roth of February our company was reviewed at Farnham 
Church. 

The company was one of those comprising the 5th Va. Regiment, 
on Continental establishment, commanded by Col. William Peachy, 
of the county of Richmond. We continued at Farnham Church till 
about the first of April, when we were ordered to Richmond Court- 
house, where the regiment was ordered to assemble. There were 
seven companies collected there, and some time in May we were all 
ordered to Williamsburg, from thence to Suffolk, and from thence to 
Norfolk, as soon as the British evacuated and burnt it. We en- 
camped upon the ruins of Norfolk until about the last of August, 
when we were ordered up to Williamsburg. At Norfolk I had a 
most severe spell of sickness, the effects of which I have never re- 
covered from. I had become convalescent before I left Portsmouth, ~ 
where the hospital was; but being much exposed on the trip to 
Williamsburg, I relapsed, and became entirely unfit for duty. In this 
state I applied to Col. Charles Scott, who then commanded the regi- 
ment, for leave of absence. He granted me leave under promise 
that I would join the regiment as soon as I became fit for duty. I 
continued with my father, laboring under a distressing disease, and 
under the practice of Dr. Walter Jones, until the first day of 
December. On that day Captain Richard Parker, who had gone 
into service in the fall of ’75, attached to the 2d Va. Regiment, the 
men having entered for twelve months only and their time of service 
expired, and who was recruiting another company, received informa- 
tion of his appointment as Major to the 6th Va. Regiment, then in 
the North. 
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On the first day of December, 1776, we embarked on board of a 
little schooner at Munday’s Point, Northumberland County, and 
sailed to the head of Elk River. There we met what was called the 
Maryland Flying Camp of about 2000 men, who had left on the way 
to their respective homes. ‘The report was that the British were in 
Philadelphia. We were the only two faces setting northward. We 
made out to hire a tumbril to take our baggage to Christian Bridge. 
From thence we went by water to Wilmington. We hired horses in 
Philadelphia, and reached the army under Washington, lying at a 
place called Correll’s Ferry, upon the Delaware. 

I was two days afterwards put on guard at the ferry, commanded 
by Capt. Fauntleroy, and one of the men belonging to the guard had 
imprudently and without leave volunteered to row the boat across to 
the Jersey shore. When the boat was returning, a party of Hessian 
horse came down upon hin, fired and killed the poor fellow, shooting 
him immediately through the heart. He was brought to the guard 
and his wounds examined by us all. This was the first man that I 
had ever seen killed. 

On the 25th day of December (Christmas-day) I was ordered, with 
a detachment commanded by Capt. Wales, to cross the river and 
show ourselves to the Hessian picket at Trenton. As soon as we 
had crossed the river, Capt. Wales gave me command of twelve men 
to lead on in advance. I did so, and we showed ourselves to the 
Hessian picket, who fired upon us, and we immediately retreated with 
all speed. When we reached the river, that part of the army imme- 
diately under the command of Gen. Washington were coming over. 
The scout was composed of men from the different regiments, and 
we were ordered to take our posts in our different regiments as they 
came across. I joined my regiment. The platoons were all com- 
manded, and I became a supernumerary with Capt. Fauntleroy. Not 
one mouthful entered my mouth this day. 

It soon became very tempestuous with rain, hail and snow, but we 
marched all night, and I think somewhere about sunrise we reached 
Trenton. The inclemency of the weather had thrown the enemy 
off their guard. They made but feeble resistance. It was said there 
were about nine hundred taken. Capt. Wm. Washington, afterwards 
Colonel, led on the advance, with Jas. Monroe, the late President, 
who was only Lieutenant at that time. As soon as the enemy had 
surrendered there was a guard placed over them, and they were 
marched to the river. The rest of our men fell into the utmost con- 
fusion, every man shifting for himself. After I had gotten pretty 
well refreshed with good old Jamaica and excellent beef and biscuit, 
I asked Capt. Fauntleroy and our Adjutant, by name Kelly, to go to 
the stables and get us a horse apiece. We did so, and all got 
mounted. But it was much colder on horseback than on foot, and 
seeing Col. Lawson of the 6th regiment in the street, I asked him 
what would become of the property taken here. He told us it was 
for the general good, and not individual advantage, upon which I 
dismounted and let the horse loose. 

It was but a few days afterwards that we recrossed the river and 
took possession of Trenton. After a few days’ stay in Trenton, our 
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btigade, composed of the qth, sth and 6th Virginia regiments, were 
ordered to Maiden Head, about half-way between Trenton and 
Princeton, We were commanded by Col. Charles Scott, for Gen. 
Stephen had left us. We lay there three days and nights, with naught 
but the canopy of heaven and our blankets to cover us. On the 
morning of the fourth day, I think January 1st, we discovered the 
enemy moving upon us. It was a fine clear day, with not a solitary 
cloud in the atmosphere. We could see the glittering of their guns 
as they marched in column, We were ordered to retreat before them 
until we reached the heights of Trenton, then to form and give 
them battle. ‘Chere was to our right a regiment of men, about six 
hundred, called the German Regiment. Just as the enemy appeared in 
column this regiment ran away, and there was nothing left then but 
our brigade, not more than two hundred and fifty men, to give them 
battle. Scott said we must give them battle at all events ; and just 
as the enemy displayed their colors and were approaching in order 
of battle, there rode up one of Washington’s aides and directed Scott 
to bring the men off. A prodigious clever fellow, by name Forsyth, 
no doubt the father of the present Secretary of State, was Major of 
our brigade. He in a very audible and distinct voice ordered, “To 
the right-about-face, march off in order.” We had not taken more. 
than three regular steps before the word came, “ Boys, get over the 
bridge as quick as you can.” ‘Then was running, followed by a tre- 
mendous fire from the British. There were but few lives lost in 
getting to the bridge. A Mr, Livingston, a very clever young man, 
who had but a few days before been made an Ensign by Capt. Parker, 
and who carried the colors, was shot down in the street with his 
thigh broken ; but the colors were brought off. 

‘This was a most awful crisis; no possible chance of crossing the 
river ; ice as large as houses floating down, and no retreat to the 
mountains; the British between us and them. Our brigade (con- 
sisting of the 4th, 5th and 6th Va. regiments) was ordered to form a 
column at the bridge, and Gen. Washington came in the presence of 
us all and told Col. Scott to defend the bridge to the last extremity. 
He answered with an oath, “Yes, General, as long as there is a man 
alive.” ‘The sun at this time was about two hours high, and if the 
British had attacked us that evening the war would have ended. 
But the finger of Providence, not only throughout the whole war, 
but particularly at this momentous crisis, confounded the counsels 
of the enemy, so that they postponed the attack until next day. 

Every endeavor was made to convince the enemy we occupied our 
ground, by making an immense number of fires, and throwing our- 
selves before first one and then another, to make them believe that 
we were very numerous. But about twelve o’clock, when everything 
was lulled into the most profound silence, we were ordered to move 
with all the secrecy and stillness imaginable, and by a little after 
sunrise next morning we were at Princeton, opposed only by about 
five hundred of the British, 

The enemy had formed themselves in two different positions, 
about a quarter of a mile apart, and one was opposed to the party 
that was under the immediate command of Gen. Washington, led by 
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the brave and noble Mercer. The other party of the British were 
drawn up nearly opposite the college ; to them we were opposed (the 
4th, 5th and 6th Va. regiments, commanded by Col. Charles Scott), 
to be supported by the Jersey militia. A severe firing of musketry 
commenced on our left, clearly within sight, when we saw our men 
run. ‘They were rallied and brought to charge, and we saw them 
run a second time. The Jersey militia had not yet come up then, 
but Col. Scott observed, “ Boys, there are two hundred and fifty red 
coats on yonder hill, and about 250 of us; we can head them. 
Huzza! come on.” And down the hill we went. But when we got 
to the top of the hill there was not one man to be seen. A small 
battery stood to our left, and the college to our right. ’Twas 
said they were in the battery ; then up to the battery we went, but 
there was not one there. Then it was said they were in the college. 
When past the college, we looked down the hill and saw them running 
in confusion. We broke directly, and every man ran with all speed 
in pursuit. Lieut. Eggleston, Ensign Smith and myself outran all, 
and came up with a party that had halted and formed near a wood, 
as if to make battle, but seeing us followed by all our men, they 
grounded their arms and surrendered. There were seven officers 
and thirty men. 

We marched up to the main street where the other prisoners*were 
collected. They were put immediately in front and marched off, and 
we directly followed, for the British were by this time nearly on our 
rear. (Think of our having lain for three nights at Maiden Head 
with but little sleep, marching all night the fourth.) We escaped the 
enemy by taking the road that led to Morristown. There were about 
250 British taken, for I was on their guard until we got to Morris- 
town. In this action at Princeton the nt Mercer fell in the 
second charge. It was said that on the seen retreat his horse was 
killed under him, and unable to extricate himself, they pushed for- 
ward and bayonetted him. 

The third charge was made by Washington in person, who carried 
the men to charge bayonets. This was done while we were marching 
down the hill, and the party that we were opposed to seeing that, ran 
away without firing a gun. 

After reaching Morristown, I left the guard, and what men could 
be spared were marched down on the enemy’s lines between Bonum- 
town and Amboy, in which situation we continued during the whole 
of that winter. 

The army being considerably increased, collected somewhere in 
Jersey (I don’t recollect the place), and prevented the British from 
getting to Philadelphia in that direction. The taking of Philadelphia 
was their object. At length they concluded to come round to the 
head of Elk, and take it in that direction. When their destination 
was entirely ascertained, the army was put in motion to meet them. 
We stayed a few days at Germantown, then marched through Phila- 
delphia to meet the British at Brandywine. This was the 11th day 
of September, 1777. 

This was a hard-fought battle ; but our regiment, commanded by 
Col. Josiah Parker, was not engaged the whole day. As soon as the 
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British showed themselves on the opposite hill, Col. Parker asked 
leave of General Washington to allow his regiment to act as a regi- 
ment of light infantry on the extreme left of the army. There was 
a mere feint made on the left of the army; but their principal attack 
was on the right. They reinforced the right by the left until it came 
to our turn. This was about half-an-hour by sun. When we got up 
we saw Woodford’s brigade drawn up in order of battle, and the 
British advancing upon them. We saw the charge made and the 
British repulsed. They rallied the second time and were again 
repulsed. On the third charge our men were beaten and ran in 
unimaginable confusion. We were the only men now in order; the 
retreat was general. Gen. Scott came riding by and asked Parker 
what he intended to do. He said, “Fight them.” Scott told him 
the whole army was in confusion, he had better cover the retreat. 
We did so, not without several hot fires from the British. 

On the 16th we were ready to give them another fight, I think at a 
place called Red Clay Creek ; but just as we were about to engage 
(the advance were firing), there fell the most tremendous rain I ever 
saw. Nota gun could be fired, and the cartridges in the boxes wet. 
The next day was a very clear one ; and we gave them the road to 
Philadelphia, and went to making cartridges. 

Nothing occurred after this worth mentioning, until the battle of 
Germantown, which happened on the 4th of October. Nothing but 
the dense fog prevented our beating them that day; but it was a 
hard-fought battle. I was wounded early in the action. 

I got a furlough this winter to come home: I joined the army 
again early in April. We did nothing but watch the evacuation of 
Philadelphia, for the British kept themselves in close quarters: As 
soon as it was known that they had left Philadelphia, there was a 
considerable party despateed under command of Gen. Lee to over- 
take them if possible, and retard their retreat until the whole army 
could be brought up. He overhauled them at Monmouth, and if he 
had maintained his position one half-an-hour longer, the war would 
that day have been ended. But he returned, and gave the enemy 
such an advantageous position as to renew the action with every 
prospect of success. We lay on our arms all night indeed, ex- 
pecting a night-action, but it was not attempted; and by daybreak 
the British had gotten out of our reach. This was on the 28th of 
June, 1778. 

We went from Monmouth to the White Plains, State of New York. 
There we continued during the campaign, doing nothing. My father 
died on the 26th of June, and I got a furlough again to come home. 
After joining the army early in April 1779, there were a number of of- 
ficers volunteering their services to take command of some eighteen- 
months’ men to serve in the South. We.all assembled at Petersburg. 
Col. Richard Parker commanded the 1st regiment, Col. William 
Heth the 2d, to which I belonged, and Col. Abraham Buford the 3d. 
They could not be called regiments: they consisted only of about 
four companies complete. 

Parker, with his command, left Petersburg about May or the first 
of June ; Heth, about the first of October, leaving Buford there. We 
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got to Charleston on the first of December... I went with Heth as 
his adjutant, under promise that he would give me command of a 
company on the first vacancy. A Captain Gray commanded a com- 
pany under Heth, and he resigned in January, about the last of it, 
and Heth gave me command of his company, and a finer set of men 
I never commanded — all backwoodsmen, and nearly all Freemasons. 

Some time early in April the British besieged us ; and I think for 
about six weeks there was one continued roar of cannon, bombs, and 
small arms. At length, reduced to the utmost extremity, we capitu- 
lated on the rath day of May, 1780, the officers retaining their side- 
arms. 

After our names and rank were taken, we were posted at Hadsell’s 
Point, to go not six miles out or across any creek, river, or arm of 
the sea. Here we continued till June, twelve months, when a 
general cartel took place,and exchanges were made according to 
superiority of rank, and the rest sent home on parole, not to be 
within forty miles of a British camp. I, being a young captain, came 
home of course. Thus ends my Revolutionary warfare: and I can 
truly say that joining the army in December 1776, I never lost a tour 
of duty. 


DICK MADOX’S CHARITY. 


46 F you won’t work, you can starve. That’s Scripture rule, and 
I I was never gne to go against my Bible,” declared old Mrs. 
Miller, who was evidently out of humor. 

“Tf there is such a text, it must be for the men. I know that it 
was Adam’s curse to work, but could never find that Eve was to take 
a share init. It’s the women of these days who are for doing the 
men’s part, which is none of their business.” 

“They don’t like the verse about their husbands ruling over them, 
so they think the best man of the two ought to wear the breeches,” 
explained Mrs. Miller. 

“The more fools they,” said pretty Effie, with great contempt. 
“Tf the girls would only keep their faces pretty, and try coaxing 
instead of ordering, they’d not have to put up with much ruling ; and 
as to wearing the breeches —”’ 

“You needn’t trouble your head about that. Catch the hare 
before you cook it. Men don’t want dolls for wives, even if they are 
pretty. But that’s not here nor there. What I started to say is, if 
you don’t turn over a new leaf, you'll have to go somewhere out of 
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my sight. I don’t mind working myself ; but always to see you look 
ing cool and comfortable, no matter what one has ahead of one, is 
more than flesh and blood can stand; and so I say, if you won’t 
work you can go.” 

Effie had heard the threat before, and knew, she thought, the full 
worth of it. As for turning over a new leaf, the present one was fair 
enough for her, the only. drawback being that she got too many 
scoldings. But she believed in one of her grandmother’s sayings, 
that “a certainty was better than a venture.” Why sensible people 
should go through life working for six days out of seven, unless they 
liked it, Effie could not see. She intended to take life as easily as 
she could; so, naturally, Mrs. Miller’s warning was a mere waste of 
breath. 

But, unfortunately, the old woman was in earnest, and had an idea 
that she had her grandchild’s interest at heart ; indolence, in her 
creed, being the foundation-stone on which every wicked deed in 
the world was reared. So poor little Effie was both surprised and 
grieved to hear one morning that she was to go out to service at 
Briarfield: Now, Briarfield was famed for being the best kept farm 
in the Hundred, and the mistress of it was one of those notable 
housekeepers that are always a terror to their neighbors. Nothing 
ever went wrong at Briarfield. The work was never behind-hand ; 
there was never anything left undone ; the whole place went as if by 
clock-work. To be sure, the mistress of Briarfield was old and deaf, 
and could no longer manage the housekeeping ; but then Bretta, her 
niece, had been brought up by her, and, if anything, excelled her 
aunt ; and every one was sure that Dick Madox would marry his 
cousin, even though she was not as pretty as a nice girl should be. 
But when a man has lived in comfort all his life, he prefers it to 
everything else in the world. 

Effie’s heart died within her when her grandmother told her of 
the arrangement she had made with Mrs. Madox. If it were neces- 
sary for her to go out to service —which the girl was by no means 
sure of —it was not kind to send her to Briarfield. It was not a wise 
step on her grandmother’s part at any rate, for she would be sure to 
be sent home again before the week was out. But the old woman 
laughed at the suggestion. “I’ve cried up my wares too well for 
any one to think of searching for a flaw. Besides, one always judges 
of the quality of the goods from the house they come out of. All 
has been thrift and good management with me; and if your own 
father did run through the property, I've a life-interest in it; and 
after one’s death, why, one has nothing to do with this world. I’ve 
bargained you shall stay for a month; and after that I suppose I 
shall have the luck of those who are the owners of a bad coin ; yet 
one might as well try to get rid of it.” Z 

It was very hard and cruel in her grandmother to say such things, 
and Effie stole up to her own little room, feeling very forlorn and 
quite equal to a good cry. But wisely she remembered tears made 
her head ache, and after all she would be sure to be back in a 
month. That, her.grandmother seemed to expect. A month was not 
very long ; indeed, it seemed only a visit she was to make at Briar- 
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field, and Effie began tossing over her ribbons and small store of 
finery, in order to decide what she should take with her. She was 
young and frivolous ; but youth and frivolity have helped many a one 
over a hard place in the highway of life. 

On the “sorning Effie was to go to Briarfield, she found, with 
feelings of great dismay, that she had to walk there. It was hay- 
harvest, and no sane person would expect-a horse and man to be 
spared. And Effie was not altogether impracticable, though she could 
not help sighing a little as she made up a bundle to carry with her, 
her grandmother having warned her that it might be some time before 
she found an opportunity to send her trunk. Ten miles to walk 
were rather dismaying to one who never had been more than a half 
mile away from home in her life, that is on foot ; but Effie had gotten 
rather in the spirit of going, and knew she could take all day on the 
road if she pleased, as she was not expected at Briarfield till night. 

The first mile Effie found pleasant enough. ‘The road was shady 
and the day not oppressively warm ; the hay-makers were in the fields, 
which kept her from feeling lonely ; and the smell of the new hay 
was delicious. Even the next mile was not tiresome. But after 
that Effie began to find her small bundle a burden, and to look out 
for the next mile-stone anxiously, as an earnest that she had made 
some progress. At the end of the fourth mile she sat down with 
the very decided opinion that she would rather die than take a step 
more ; but after resting a while she concluded that she might possibly 
get on at least a little further. Presently Effie heard the sound of 
wheels on the road, and half-anxiously she stopped to look at the 
fortunate passer-by. He was a young man ina York wagon, It did 
seem very hard that the seat next him should be empty and she 
would so gladly have taken it. There are so many unnecessarily 
hard trials in one’s life, and those who wish to ride are generally 
those who are forced to walk. But perhaps Effie was a lucky one, 
for seeing a small person, almost a child, standing by herself on the 
road with a wistful gaze in her eyes, which were also full of tears, 
the young man stopped. Never had ‘Effie looked less pretty in her 
life, for her face was red from the heat of the sun, and she was 
tired and dusty. But the owner of the York wagon was one of those 
‘good-natured men who would have stopped for an old hag if she had 
looked as wistfully at him as did Effie. 

“ Can I do anything for you ?” he asked, drawing in his horse, 

“ Will you tell me how how many miles it is to Briarfield?” Effie 
asked, knowing very well the distance, but too timid to ask for a lift. 

“ Briarfield? Are you going there? It is too far for a little thing 
like you to walk. Jump in and I’ll give you a drive.” 

Effie obeyed. She might have preferred to have been treated a 
little differently, and to have been helped into the wagon, instead of 
being allowed to scramble in as best she could. 

That feat accomplished, she had to place her bundle so that it 
should not incommode her neighbor ; and when she had succeeded, 
and had given a sigh of relief at finding that she had not to walk at 
least the whole of the six miles, Fffie was conscious that a pair of 
shrewd but kindly eyes were watching her. 
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“ Did you say you were going to some place near Briarfield ? ” he 
asked. 

“J am going to Briarfield,” Effie said, with a little emphasis on the 
preposition, 

“On a visit?” he asked, glancing down at the bundle. 

“T shall stay certainly a month,” answered Effie, composedly. 

“ Are you a relation?” he asked. 

“Newt 
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“No, not a friend.” 

“You certainly are not an enemy. One must ask questions to 
make discoveries,” he said, laughing. 

“Which are not worth much when they are made. I am going to 
service at Briarfield on a month’s trial.” 

The man gave a low whistle when Effie made this confession, which 
was a little effort on her part, a mode of expressing his surprise that 
was by no means flattering. She showed her dissatisfaction by a 
little quick movement which had the effect of turning her back on 
her companion. He seemed to accept the position, and did not 
make a remark for some time. 

“ There is Briarfield,” he said at last, pointing out the house with 
the end of his whip. 

Effie looked eagerly, but all she could see was a long, low house 
peeping out from amongst a clump of apple and cherry-trees. At 
the lane-gate the horse stopped, and Effie’s driver called to a boy in 
a turnip-field hard by to come and open the gate for him. It was 
very kind in him to drive her to the house, Effie thought ; but she 
wished he had not, for perhaps Mrs. Madox might not approve of 
her riding with strangers. But the man had no such misgivings, and 
drove up to the back of the house, as if he were quite familiar with 
that mode of entrance, and began to call out “ Bretta, Bretta!” 

Almost immediately a girl came to the door —a girl some.years 
older than Effie, with a pleasant face, though her complexion was 
rough and sun-burnt, and she had an ugly stoop in her shoulders. 

“Flere is some one for Briarfield,” the man said shortly, and Bretta, 
not at all surprised at Effie’s appearance in the wagon, held out her 
hand to help her alight, and then took her bundle. Before Effie 
could thank her new acquaintance for “ the lift,” he had driven off, 

“Come in,” said Bretta. “Of course you are the new girl. We 
were expecting you to-day, but I did not know Aunt had sent to 
fetch you.” 

Effie followed her wonderingly. It was not her idea of sending to 
fetch her, to let her walk ten miles with an unwieldy bundle ; but she 
did not care to explain that her arrival in the wagon was an unex- 
pected bit of good luck. 

Bretta led Effie into the kitchen, which was a large room, so scru- 
pulously clean that it was rather appalling; but still no one could 
.deny that it was cheerful and pleasant. Old Mrs. Madox was seated 
by an open window, in a high-backed hickory rocking-chair, The 
glance she gave Effie was one of satisfaction. ‘he child’s red, flushed 
face misled her ; and besides, Effie hastened to explain that she had 
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started to walk to Briarfield, and had only by good luck had a lift ; 
which showed energy on her part, Mrs. Madox thought, and she 
highly prized energy. Effie was glad that they let her rest and only 
talked of the work before her. 

Briarfield was only three times as large as the farm her grand- 
mother lived on, and yet there seemed six times as much work to do. 
But Effie was not one to take trouble by the forelock, and felt com- 
fortable and contented as she sat by the window near Mrs. Madox, 
admiring the nosegays of Greville roses which hung over the window, 
and watching Bretta baking cakes for supper — Bretta with her face 
redder than a peony from stooping over the fire. 

“Why do you bake cakes in such hot weather?” asked Effie, pity- 
ingly. % 

r) Dick doesn’t like cold bread,” answered Bretta, as if that were 

the best of reasons. 

Soon Effie found that the burden of Mrs. Madox’s and Bretta’s 
thoughts was what Dick liked. He must have hot meat for supper, 
and the coldest milk ; the butter must be firm, and the clabber just 
on the turn. “Ah heavens! what a glutton he must be,” thought 
Effie. “He seems only to care for what he eats and drinks.” 

The dainty cakes Bretta was baking, and burning her fingers in 
turning, looked appetising, and Effie offered, when she saw them 
safely on a plate, to place them on the table. She had a deft way of 
ordering things, and a quick eye for a straight line, that Bretta lacked 

altogether. So she hastened to change the table arrangement, which 

was scarcely the work of a moment. She had stepped back a little 
to survey the table, and to see if everything were to her satisfaction, 
when she heard a man’s voice say, “ That is what I call nice-looking, 
You need never tell me, Bretta, that there is some defect in your 
sight ; you can put things straight enough if you please.” 

Effie was startled. Here was the man who had given her a lift in 
his wagon, expressing his approbation as if he had a right to do so. 
Of course Effie knew at once that he must be the Dick of whom Mrs. 
Madox and Bretta talked — the man she was sure was too fond of his 
comforts, . ir 

As soon as he spoke, Mrs. Madox came to the table to pour out 
the coffee, signing to Effie to sit down also. Bretta still kept her 
place at the fire baking. The room was so large that they did not 
feel the effects of the fire where the table was ; only Bretta’s red face 
gave a hint of it. Effie ate her supper silently. She was shy in her 
new position, and was thinking that next day she would have to do 
the baking. “If he would only burn his mouth, and so take a dis- 
like to the cakes,” she thought. “ But then Bretta makes them too 
light and delicious ; mine shall be heavy.” 

Dick helped Effie when it was necessary, but took no further notice 
of her, He had satisfied his curiosity when he handed her into the 
wagon, and had pronounced her red-faced and frightened-looking. 
He was hungry, and had no further interest in her. But Effie for the * 
life of her could not help watching the young farmer and making 
strictures upon him, _ 

It was natural that the two girls should take kindly to each other. 


o 
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Bretta soon found how ignorant Effie was of all work, and undertook 
to teach her, which often meant to do it for her, Bretta was good- 
tempered in the main ; the only thing she was really cross about, was 
when any one interfered with her waiting on Dick, and Effie had 
never any desire to irritate her. So the month passed, and Mrs. 
Miller was surprised to find that Effie was not returned on her hands 
as she had predicted, but was hired for another month, 

Unconsciously even to herself, Effie made a change in the quiet 
farm-house. Her bonny face brightened it, as a fine picture will a 
sombre room. Besides, she had a way of putting flowers about 
which made even the kitchen gay and cheerful. Mrs. Madox, who 
was a very Quaker in her dislike of ornaments, could not find fault 
with the lite nosegays Effie pinned to*her collar or in her hair. 
Neither did Bretta, till one evening Dick laid a fine carnation on 
Effie’s plate. “It will look pretty in your hair,” he said ; and Effie, 
blushing a little, fastened the flower as he bade her, 

“ Why don’t you leave the flowers on the bushes?” asked Bretta, 
next day, when Effie came into the kitchen with her apron full. 
“They only make a litter with their leaves dropping about.—You 
must learn to make the cakes for supper. To-night you can bake 
them.” , 

“How many you cut out!” Effie said, as she stood watching 
Bretta. “ They’ll not all be eaten.” 

“Only bake them properly and we will see. I’m not going to 
stint Dick, I promise you,” said Bretta. ‘ 

“Tf he did not love them so!” thought Effie. “I have half a mind 
to upset the pepper-box over them, or sprinkle them with salt, so that 
Bretta may seem in fault. A man should not have what he likes 
just because he wants it. If he had to do the baking he would lose 
his appetite.” 

But thinking did Effie no good, for when supper-time came, Bretta 
sat down to the table, and Effie was left to bake the cakes. The 
evening was close, and the heat of the fire insufferable, Effie’s face 
became flame-color, and she burnt her arm against the griddle, the 
pain of which the heat of the fire increased ten-fold. In,her heart 
she blamed Dick for the pain she felt, though she made no ex- 
clamation. ‘“ How hot you look! and do you know you have burnt 
your arm?” asked Dick, looking up at her as she placed a plate of 
rather ill-baked cakes beside him. 

“One must expect to be hot over a fire,” said Effie shortly, and 
turned away. But not so quickly that she did not hear Dick say to 
Bretta in alow voice: “ Bretta, do you wish me to be starved? These 
cakes are baked abominably.” F 

Bretta came at once to the fire where Effie was kneeling. “Let me 
have your place,” she said in a friendly voice. “Turn about is fair 
play.” A 

“So I cannot bake the cakes to please him,” Effie thought, half 
sorrowfully, half angrily, as she werit to the table and took a seat as 
far from Dick as possible. 

* Will you have one of your own cakes, or will you wait for those 
Bretta is baking? They will be sure to be better,” said Dick, push- 
ing the plate of half-cold cakes towards her. 
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Effie took one silently. She was hurt and mortified, and felt much 
more like crying than eating ; so pushing back her chair, she mur- 
mured, something about the heat and went out of doors. Certainly 
it was cooler in the garden, and as there was no one near, she could 
ery a little, for her arm did give her pain. She took off the handker- 
chief she had wrapped around the burn and looked at the ugly, 
red blister. Effie felt heartily sorry for herself, because no one else 
did, and in a half-childish, half-mocking way she bent her head and 
kissed the wound. 

“Let me see your arm,” Dick said, just behind her; but instead 
of stretching it towards him, Effie hid the ill-used member in the 
folds of her dress. 

“I must see it,” said Dick authoritatively, and Effie, though she 
thought him impertinent, did as he bade her. 

“It is only a scorch,” Dick said coolly, taking the white arm into 
his own hands to examine it the better. 

“ Then a scorch is very painful ; though when my skin is hard and 
tough I shall not mind one, perhaps,” returned Effie hotly, glancing 
at the strong, bronzed hand that held her delicate arm. 

Dick said nothing, but turned off into the garden-path. “He has 
gone to look at the pea-vines. I heard him tell Bretta he was sure 
there were some left,’ thought Effie. But in a moment he came back 
with his hands full of the green leaves of the white lily-plants. 

“ Now I must have another look at the burn,” said Dick, and Effie 
smiled and stretched out her armto him. He raised it gently, but 
before he laid the cool leaf on the wound, he suddenly bent his head 
and kissed it. Effie blushed violently and tried to free herself from 
his grasp, and Dick blushed too, but said, laughing, “ You know you 
believe in the childish charm, or you would not have tried it yourself 
just now. Give me your handkerchief and I will bind on the leaf.” 

The cool leaf was a relief, and Dick was careful in wrapping the 
bandage so that it would not move. He had just finished his surgery, 
when Bretta came across the yard on her way to the spring-house. 

“Have you noticed whether the cherries are all gone?” Dick 
called out toher. | 

Bretta pepeed and told him of a tree where he would find a few, 
and he walked away whistling. 

“Can I help you, Bretta?” asked Effie, seeing that the girl’s hands 
were so full that only Bretta could have managed not to drop some- 
thing. 

“How can you use such a bandaged arm?” asked Bretta, sarcasti- 


cally. 


“My arm is much better. I will go to the spring-house with you 
and help you,” Effie answered, meekly. 

“Why don’t you follow Dick, and get him to give you some 
cherries? I can help <p with the butter,” was the curt reply. 

“J have just finished my supper; one can’t always be eating. 
Dear Bretta, let me come with you.” 

Bretta looked at her sharply; the child had tears in her eyes. 
Perhaps Dick had frightened her. He meant no doubt to be kind ; 
but men are rough, and Effie was scarcely better than a flower. 
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Bretta had seen Dick playing the surgeon, and she was angry with 
Effie for such folly. She had not seen him kiss the wound, or she 
would not have forgiven the child so easily ; for Bretta held that a 
girl should know how to keep a man in his proper place, and she had 
no patience with one who could not. No man had ever tried 
nonsense with her. 

After that evening, Effie was not.called upon to bake the cakes, 
though she had other work to do that she did not like any better. 
For some reason Bretta was not quite so friendly. 

“Jt is time for you to learn, you’ll never be any younger,” she 
would say a dozen times a day, and usually when the task was a 
disagreeable one. Bretta could not have explained to herself why 
she felt less friendly to Effie ; indeed, if any one had taxed her with 
feeling the difference, she would have denied it. Yet Effie felt the 
effects of the change in her. 

One evening Effie had to draw water for the next day’s washing. 
The bucket was heavy, and strained her arms until the blue veins 
showed plainly. Then too.she could not carry the bucket as did 
Bretta, and the water splashed out at everystep and wether. “Give 
me the bucket; it is much too heavy for you,” said Dick’s voice. 

She had not seen him coming across the yard, and he startled her 
so he made her spill the water. ‘“ You'll never fill a tub. Give me 
the bucket and I will carry the water for you. Do you wish to break 
your arms?” 

But Effie drew back and held on to the bucket. She would not give 
it up, much as her arms ached ; for Bretta had come to the door and 
was watching them. “Do you not hear! Give me the bucket,” 
said Dick, loudly and sharply. And poor Effie dared not disobey. 

“ Bretta,” said Dick, as soon as he came near her, “ why can’t you 
draw the water? See how the child has wet herself.” 

“She needn’t hold the bucket slantingly,” answered Bretta, coolly. 

“But she does; and to have the yard full of mud-puddles is 
inconvenient.” 

“Tf you had not frightened me I should only have wet myself,” 
said Effie, blushing with anger. 

“JT don’t like to see a girl dripping like a fish,” remarked Dick 
gravely. “There is Bretta, who can carry a bucket full to the brim 
and never spill a drop.” 

“That is because I have strong arms and a hinge in my back. 
Effie will soon learn to bend under a strain upon her, and will carry 
the water without spilling,” said Bretta, encouragingly. 

“Not as long as J live,” said Dick, and walked away. Then he 
called back, “ Mind, Bretta, no more mud-puddles. If thefe is no 
one but Effie to carry water, I will lend you one of the men to do it.” 

“Never mind,” said Bretta, kindly, seeing Effie’s flushed, vexed 
face. “There is plenty to do besides carrying a bucket; but if Dick 
makes a point of it, we shall have to give in, as he is master.” 

It was not only about carrying water that Dick interfered. There 
was very little that Effie could do to please him, for Bretta had 
spoiled him so that he had only to hint that she did anything satis- 
factorily and she was sure to undertake it. If Effie looked pretty 
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and kept the rooms in order and put a flower in her hair, Dick was 
sure to be satisfied, but if she undertook any actual work he grew 
fault-finding. 

“There is no use in keeping any one to help Bretta,” Mrs. Madox 
was saying. “Effie can very well be spared.” 

“ Don’t be too hard on Bretta, Mother. The willing horse is sure 
to be overdriven. Effie must surely be of some use,” answered Dick. 

“What she does isn’t worth her feeding, let alone her wages. Just 
to tidy up a room, and potter over the flowers —” 

“And look pretty. Few girls can do that better than Effie does,” 
interrupted Dick. 

“She doesn’t eat much,” Mrs. Madox went on to say ; “I often 
wish she were heartier. But still, it is not worth while to pay her 
wages, and I shall bid her go when her month is up.” 

“Let me manage it, Mother,” proposed Dick, in his loud clear 
voice, for Mrs. Madox was deaf. “Perhaps I can get her to stay 
without wages, just for what she eats and drinks, and of course we 
must give her her clothes. If she will stay for these, you wouldn’t 
consider it a bad bargain, would you?” 

“Maybe not. You must do just as you please, as you are master 
here. But I would speak to Bretta first, if I were you,” said Mrs. 
Madox. 

“What is it Bretta’s business?” 

“ Bretta does everything, so she might naturally like to be asked,” 
insisted Mrs. Madox. 

“ Bretta won’t care. So I eat all she cooks and let her do as she 
pleases, she will be satisfied. Besides, Bretta likes a good bargain, 
and to have Effie for nothing she’ll think excellent.” 

Did Dick know that Effie was gathering currants right under his 
mother’s window? Of course she could not help hearing every word 
he said when he talked so loud. She had a great mind to call out to 
him, but she was ashamed. So she took up her basket and went to 
the other end of the row of bushes, out of earshot, but where the fruit 
was not so abundant. 

Poor little Effie} she was ready to cry with sorrow and vexation. 
Who was Dick that he should hold her so cheaply? He was willing 
to keep her because she ate so little, and really was of some help to 
Bretta, if only to arrange a room tidily. He would keep her, forsooth, 
just for her food and clothes, and he one of the richest farmers in 
the county! Well, men could be avaricious. She was glad he would 
make her the proposition himself, for she would surely tell him what 
she thought, and then she would go back to her grandmother. What 
did hé care if she was not wanted there ? 

Effie thought all this as she slowly picked the bunches of currants. 
It had been pleasant work to her a half-hour before, indeed it was 
scarcely work at all. She had quite forgotten that she had put 
some of the red bunches with their green leaves into her hair ; and 
if she had remembered it, she could not have guessed how they shone 
like jewels in the sunlight. 

Suddenly Effie’s fingers began to work rapidly, for she heard a 
heavy footstep on the gravel-walk. She would not turn and look, 
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though she knew Dick was standing just behind her, watching her. 
Her cheeks grew as red as the fruit in her basket. Why did he 
stand there? Did he not see she was busy? Was he in such haste 
to treat her as if she needed his charity? But she would not stay ; 
no, she would rather die first. 

“Why do you stand there?” she asked irritably, unable any longer 
to keep silent. “I can’t half pick the currants if any one watches | 
me, and Bretta is waiting for them.” 

“ Let me hélp you,” he said, stretching out his hand and stripping 
a whole branch at once. “You need not gather them so daintily. 
Bretta is going to use them for wine.” 

“ But she does not want them bruised. Pray let me gather them ; 
there is little enough I can do.” 

“You can and have done more than you think,” Dick answered, 
letting the branch fly back. 

“ Some things better than Bretta does, no doubt,” said Effie sar- 
castically, sure that he was opening the way for his proposition. 

“Yes, some things much better than Bretta,” he answered, quite 
coolly. 

“Then why is it you are calling on Bretta for everything, until she 
is quite your slave? I would not try to please any man as Bretta 
does you,” Effie said hotly. 

“But you may do it without intending to. For instance, those 
currants please me, for they look vastly pretty in your hair. But that 
‘is no reason.you should take them out. That was cross in you, just: 
because I said they were pretty. Let me put these in their place,” 
urged Dick, coming to her with a bunch of fruit in his hands. 

“No, you shall not,” said Effie, drawing back. “Ill not wear your 
currants any more than I will the clothes you would kindly give me, 
neither will I let you feed me.” 

“Clothes and food! Ah, now I see, you have been eaves-drop- 
ping,” said Dick, gravely. 

“How could I help doing so when you will talk so loud, and the 
best of the currants grow under your mother’s window? But I am 
glad I overheard you, for if you had ever proposed such a thing to 
me, as you said you would, 1 might have said something terrible. 
- Whilst now I shall only say that I intend to go home to my grand- 
mother.” 

“That is what I expect you to do, and you are mistaken if you 
think I won’t make my proposition just as if you had not overheard 
it. Listen to me, Effie,’ he said, coming near her, and suddenly 
seizing her by the hands as if he feared she would run away : “ When 
a man wishes to take care of a girl, it is not because he hates 
her; and he don’t quite consider he is doing a charity either, unless 
charity means, as some say it does, love. I want you fora wife, not 
for a servant.” 

“Do you not hear Bretta calling me? She wants the currants. 
Pray let me go,” said Effie, breathlessly. 

“No, I shall not, until you promise to be my wife,” and Dick still 
kept his grasp on her. 

“But did you not say I must go to my grandmother?” 
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“ Certainly, for a week or so, until I come to marry you.” 

* But I have not promised to marry you,” said Effie, demurely. 

“That I know, and so I shall keep you until you do.” 

“With Bretta calling me?” ' 

“‘Bretta shall call you until you say what I wish you to.” 

“That I will serve you for love all the days of my life?” 

“ As my wife should do.” 

But Effie laughed, and broke away from him, running to Bretta. 

“You might have done a better afternoon’s work,” Bretta said, 
taking the basket from her. 

“Tt is Mr. Richard’s fault. He would not let me gather the 
currants under his mother’s window, and as he is master I had to do 
as he bade me,” said Effie, demurely. 

That evening Bretta went to look at the currant-bushes, that she 
might make a rough calculation as to the number of gallons of wine 
she could expect. Under her aunt’s window she could hear Mrs. 
Madox’s voice droning, as the bees do amongst the raspberry flowers. 
Dick’s voice, as he answered her, came loud and clear: “ Yes, I shall 
get married as soon as possible ; the sooner the better.” 

Bretta could not hear her aunt’s reply, but Dick’s came quickly — 
so quickly that she had not time to turn away: “ Bretta? I don’t 
want Effie to be like Bretta, Mother. I don’t want my wife to have 
a reugh skin and hard hands and a stoop in her back, as she would 
if she worked as Bretta does. She must be mistress here, not maid.” 

Bretta tried to walk off softly. On the gravel-path she was out of 
sight of the house. Poor Bretta! she had thought much of Dick’s 
comfort ; yet after ali, men are ungrateful, and think more of what 
pleases their eyes than their palates ; and they like a pretty, gentle 
little thing that will nestle in their hearts, especially if they are strong 
men like Dick Madox. 

Bretta walked up and down the gravel-path two or three times, and 
then she wiped her eyes — why, it was hard to say, for she was not 
crying. Girls like Bretta are not easily moved to tears, but that is 
no sign that they do not feel keenly. 

Suddenly she remembered that she had to strain the currant-juice 
for the wine, and so she turned and walked slowly back to the 
kitchen. She had come to a very different reckoning than as to how 
many gallons of wine she would make. 

Effie heard her come in and crept down-stairs. She wished to 
keep out of Dick’s way, and felt sure that she was safe with Bretta 
even if he came in search of her. Suddenly, Bretta stopped squeezing 
the currants, the juice rolling in drops like blood over her strong 
arms. “ You'll not want me to go, Effie?” she asked ; ‘you'll never 
quite suit him in making the cakes, and in such small matters. If 
you want me to stay, I could help you.” 

“Ah! Bretta, that is so kind in you. I don’t want to be mistress, 
but only to be a little loved and petted,” said Effie, kissing Bretta’s 
brown cheek with effusion. 

“There, you'll stain your dress with the currant-juice,” returned 
Bretta, gently pushing Effie from her. “Only keep your pretty face 
and be good-tempered, and Dick will pet you and love you to your 
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heart’s content. It’s a man’s nature to take kindly-to a pretty girl; 
though why any of us are made ugly is beyond my understanding, 
unless the Almighty thinks as well of a single life as of a married 
one. One thing, none of us can say which is the best for us until 
the day of our death, when it will be too late for choosing. So many 
pounds of sugar to the currant-juice is sure to turn out good wine, 
but none of us can reckon our lives spoiled or sound until the end 
comes. So we are just fools to fret over what is to come. And, 
Effie, I am glad you are not managing and fond of work, and so will 
want me; for if yow want me,I have no fear of Dick’s wishing to 
have me leave.” 2 

“As if it would be Briarfield to any of us without Bretta! I am 
not so sure that Dick would not send me off if he had to make a 
choice,” said smiling Effie. 

Then she stole out into the garden, for Dick was standing at the 
gate and beckoned to her, and Bretta was left alone to measure the 
currant-juice. 
Emity Reap, 


UNFAITHFUL. 


TIFLE your longing ; chain the old regret 
Whose bitter waves roll ever in your breast; 
Wrestle all vainly, quench the burning: yet 
In the fierce struggle does not come your rest. 


To satisfy the inward restless craving, 
You rush the living wood and forest through ; 
The wind, soft sighing in the tree-tops waving, 
Shall whisper, “Here, last year she came with you. 


And Memory, faithful, her strong aid shall lend me: 
“Here did she linger, here her footsteps passed ;” 
The very windings of the glade befriend me: 
“This was the walk she took with me —the last.” 


The little spring, its rocky bed o’erflowing, 
Shall murmur how my knee was bent to drink; 
Its liquid voice shall tell the flowers, growing 
Along the circle of its mossy brink. 
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The forest trees, lit up with autumn glory, 

Decked in their richest robes before they died, 
Stood still and listened to your whispered story, 

In the deep calm that hushed the woodlands wide. 


Never shall you forget the peaceful resting 
My spirit gave you then amid your strife ; 
Your heart, your brain, these memories infesting: 
My soul has left its impress on your life. 
. 
Yet, high aloft my steadfast hand unshaking, 
Can still uphold its quenchless lamp of truth ; 
With faith unblamed, I hear the wild waves waking 
Their echoes on the fading shore of youth. 


Not mine the losing, when your hand unknowing 
Flung on the strand that priceless jewel rare; 

Not less in worth the beauty of its glowing, 
That rendered life to me supremely fair. 


Mine was the eye whose glance could pierce the veiling 
Of clouds that bounded your horizon small ; 

My love those peaks and distant ramparts scaling, 
Looks down triumphant where the shadows fall. 


Shadows that once with darkness overwhelming, 
Wrapped my whole life as with a deathlike shroud ; 

Now, through the mists in distant radiance trembling, 
Shines back the silver lining of the cloud. 


SYDNEY BERNAL. 


5 


A TRIP ACROSS THE GREAT WEST. 


T was on a warm September afternoon that I started from one of 
our large Western cities on my journey to California. For two 
months I had looked forward to the time when I should be in pos- 
session of my section in a Pullman car, my shawl and travelling-bag 
and magazines around me; and now I was able to refute triumph- 
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antly that cold little axiom which tells us that anticipation is better 
than reality. Never had I felt so elate, so content with myself and 
the world, as on that warm September afternoon. 

The last handshakings and good-byes were over ; my kind friend, 
who left me a remembrance of him in a bouquet and the last novel, 
stood on the platform with his hat off, wishing me a pleasant journey. 
The train moved slowly out of the depdt and we were off. When we 
were past those dispiriting outskirts of the city, and were flying by 
yellow cornfields and green groves, I began to observe my fellow- 
travellers. Some were settling themselves— hanging up bags, and 
stowing away stove-pipe hats,“which were replaced by the more com- 
fortable travelling-caps. Some were already settled. Conspicuously 
so was the party opposite me, the stout lady and her two pretty 
daughters, all in brown linen. They had had the leaf-table hooked 
on to the side of the car, and were playing euchre with a dark young 
gentleman. . Large lunch-baskets near suggested the comfortable 
meal that would take the place of the cards when the lamps were 
lighted. At one end of the car was a group of young men — long- 
limbed, stalwart sons of Kentucky. They were bound for the Tule 
lands, and were already, in fancy, laying out their “lots” on the San 
Joaquin. I could hear them discussing with the air of new pro- 
prietors, the advantages of wheat-growing and sheep-raising. In the 
seat in front of mine, two fine-looking middle-aged men were talking 
on the same theme. They spoke in quiet tones, and I could hear — 
“breaking of levees,”—“ failure of last year’s wheat crop,”— which 
showed that though embarked in the new speculation, they were 
prepared for those contretemps which young people never take into 
account. 

The section behind me was occupied by a lady, decidedly maiden, 
and decidedly English. She was a small, active woman, who looked 
at everybody keenly with her small, bright eyes, like the eyes of a 
very wide-awake bird. A well-worn travelling-bag rested beside her 
shawl and umbrella. How ashamed I felt of my new morocco bag, 
with my initials on it in gilt letters and the last patented spring ! 
Only to-day I had been so proud of my perfect travelling-equip- 
ment ; now I threw my cloak over the bag to conceal its too evi- 
dent newness. I heard the English lady tell the conductor that this 
was her second trip to California. She mentioned incidentally that 
she had lately been in Australia, and that she was uncertain whether 
a second visit to the Sandwich Islands would, in American phrase, 
pay. Her voice had a northern burr, and I decided in my own mind 
that she was a native of Yorkshire — perhaps could tell me some- 
thing of the Bronté sisters and Haworth Parsonage. 

The only other lady in the car was a Frenchwoman. She had 
a nurse with her and a baby, whom I regarded as a probable dis- 
turber of my slumbers, but it was impossible not to feel interested in 
the mother. Her stock of English was.small, and she became much 
involved in her transactions with the conductor. Whether kindness 
or the desire to air my French moved me I do not know, but I 
offered my services as interpreter, and received in return a lovely 
Frenchwoman’s thanks, and a smile from the darkest eyes and 
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sweetest mouth that ever charming, seductive Frenchwoman pos- 
sessed. 

For the rest, my fellow-travellers were young men, all bound for 
the Tule lands, save one, a florid German, whose name, as far as I 
have yet discovered, was only Carl. He contemplated going into the 
“grape business.” They all talked much, laughed loud, put their 
feet up on the seats, and joked each other about Miss Mollie and 
Miss Carrie and Miss Katie, whom I supposed were fair ones left 
behind in Old Kentuck. 

Now I felt myself obliged to take more than a traveller’s usual 
interest in the sharers of his pleasures and adventures, in these fellow- 
travellers of mine. A party going West to colonise had chartered a 
car, but some persons dropping off at the last moment, four sections 
were left vacant, and tourists to California were invited to take them, 
to make up the required number. I took one, the English lady an- 
other, the French lady a third ; the fourth was to be occupied by a 
party coming on at nine o’clock. It was expedient to establish 
sociable terms in our little community, but I decided that it was now 
too late to begin. 

By the time I had made myself acquainted with the appearance of 
my fellow-travellers, night had fallen, the trees looked like shadows 
hurrying by, and now the porter came through the car to light the 
lamps ; the passengers divided into parties, erected their small tables, 
and began to unpack their baskets. Some Frenchman says, ‘‘ Show 
me what a man eats, and I will show you what he is.” Accordingly, 
from my corner I watched the preparations for the evening meal, 
beginning with the stout lady and her pretty daughters. Evidently 
they disturbed but the top stratum of the well-packed lunch-basket. 
First an alcohol-lamp was produced, and tea was made by the young 
ladies, assisted by the dark young gentleman; then fried chicken 
appeared, accompanied by pickles and ham-sandwiches and hard- 
boiled eggs. The repast closed with fruitcake. The party seemed 
to enjoy this modern gypsying ; they were plainly making for the first 
time a meal under such peculiar circumstances, flying along in a 
dimly-lighted car, the tea dancing out of the cups; and then the 
novel pleasure of throwing chicken-bones out of window! ‘There 
was a great deal of fun made by the two young ladies and the dark 
young gentleman, and if the jests were not very witty, the laughter 
was very mirthful. ‘he English lady got out at an eating-house ; 
the French lady spread a white damask cloth over her small table, 
and with the aid of a French coffee-pot, made some fragrant café noir, 
of which she offered me a small cup; then a roll of light white bread 
appeared from her small basket, and a bottle of stuffed olives. The 
dessert consisted of a few chocolats a vanille. 1 thought the stout 
lady in the brown linen duster looked pityingly at the meagre repast. 
After the merry meal came the washing of cup and platter and the 
stowing of them away in the baskets ; after which again cards became 
popular, and a partie carrée occupied nearly every section. The 
French lady, Madame C., came and sat by me for a while, and chatted 
pleasantly in her pretty Parisian French. She was on her way to 
join her husband, who was a banker in San Francisco. Three weeks 
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before, she had left Paris — very reluctantly, as she confessed. “Oh, 
j’ai pleuré, j’ai pleuré!” she exclaimed, raising her hands. She soon 
had her berths arranged, and retired into privacy behind her curtains. 

At nine o’clock the party who were to occupy the fourth section, 
came on the train. They were an elderly clergyman and his wife, 
both very stiff; the lady very angular. They sat bolt upright 
opposite each other, until the clerical stove-pipe hat nodded sleepily 
to the elderly scoop-bonnet. The porter was busily putting up the 
berths, and nasal sounds from the far end of the car intimated that 
some tired traveller was already in the arms of Morpheus. 

“ Berth up, marm,” said the civil porter, “a colored gentleman,” 
as he described himself. But the clerical lady shut her lips tight and 
shook her black bonnet. 

“No berth for me,” she said severely. “I shall not retire.” 

“ But, my dear,” remonstrated her husband, “ everybody does it.” 

“I know what is due to female propriety,” returned his lady. 
“ Other people may retire in public ; I shall sit up.” 

The English lady’s berth was being arranged, and she was chatting 
with the porter, who seemed to be an old acquaintance. “The last 
time I was over this road,” I heard her say. The clerical lady 
regarded her with great disgust, and remarked audibly that if there 
was anything she hated it was “temerity in a female.” When I was 
in comfortable possession of my berth, I peeped between my curtains 
and saw the clerical couple still sleepily adhering to propriety ; but 
at length the old lady made the effort of a martyr and submitted to 
her fate. Then the safe-keeping of the stove-pipe hat and the bonnet 
became a problem, which resulted in the bonnet being placed in the 
hat and both deposited in the corner of the upper berth, the old 
gentleman being solemnly warned not to mash either, and after a 
few sighs and groans the new passengers subsided. 

And so we rushed on through the darkness. Within the car the 
lamps burnt feebly, and snorers in various keys, and the sweet voice 
cf the French mother quieting her child, alone disturbed the stillness. 
Last night I had slept in a four-post bed, within a locked room: 
could I sleep now behind curtains that had to be pinned together 
in the middle, with a sleeper at the head and foot? Yes, I could, 
and did ; for in the midst of thinking how funny it was I fell asleep. 
And so on through the darkness mile after mile. The moon came 
up and shone in my face, which woke me enough to look out and see 
that we were passing water that shone like silver in the moonlight, 
then to drop to sleep again, and so on again mile after mile. 

I was never an early riser, being quite of Charles Lamb’s opinion 
that the sun should not be seen until he is up and dressed for the 
day, and should certainly not be surprised in the act of rubbing the 
morning mists out of his eyes ; but the fellow-travellers were stirring 
very early, the beds were being deftly made up and packed away by 
the porter, and I could rest no longer. Of the difficulties of the 
toilette I will not speak ; amiable must be the woman whose temper 
is not chafed by them. One of the young ladies, I observed, had 
her hair in tight curl-papers, and wore a net made of a thick green 
veil. “To keep my hair nice, you know,” she remarked, “I packed 
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up my comb and brush, and don’t expect to see them until I reach 
the Grand Hotel in San Francisco.” 

“ But then appearances,” I suggested. 

“ Oh ! nobody cares for looks in travelling,” she rejoined. “There’s 
Will Stump — isn’t he handsome and so nice? You must know him,” 
and she smiled and nodded to the dark young gentleman, who was 
walking on the platform of the place at which we stopped for break- 
fast. “I guess he thinks he’s seen me looking prettier,” and she 
laughed as she glanced at the green net reflected in the looking- 
glass of the lady’s dressing-room. 

When I stepped out on the platform and felt the cool morning air 
in my face, my irritation vanished. The gong was sounding, and 
coffee and hot rolls were tempting to an early morning appetite. 
“ Come in with me, my dear,” said the English lady, and she hooked 
my arm through her own and walked me into the breakfast-room, 
where the passengers were eating with the proverbial rapidity of 
Americans. 

At ten o’clock we reached St. Louis, or rather the outgrowth of 
St. Louis on the eastern side of the river. The great bridge over 
the Mississippi was not then completed, and we crossed the river in 
a ferry-boat. Some one pointed out the unfinished bridge, which 
looked to me like a gigantic spider stepping across the river. Some 
of our party went up to the Planter’s Hotel for a second breakfast, 
I among them. The omnibus took us through the old part of the 
city, where we saw traces of the French town — narrow streets, and 
old houses nearly all wall with only a few dismal windows, 

When we were all assembled again, and ready for our day’s 
journey through Missouri, we heard that Lord Ferrars and his suite 
were leaving in another train for Denver City. Everybody crowded 
to the windows to catch but a glimpse of his lordship’s valet. How 
unfortunate that his lordship was not going to Kansas City and in our 
train! His lordship had been hunting on the prairies, and was push- 
ing farther west. I think some of the party contemplated changing 
their tickets and going by Denver City, but it was now too late ; and 
te this day not one of them has seen Lord Ferrars. 

And now, Westward ho! through billowy Missouri prairies, by the 
muddy waters of the Missouri, at this season very shallow, with mud- 
banks exposed, and only an occasional canoe floating down the 
stream ; by Jefferson City and St. Joseph, profanely called St. Joe. At 
every stopping-place I got out for a five minutes’ walk on the plat- 
form, a plan | recommend to all travellers who have a long and con- 
tinuous journey before them. At one place I made the acquaintance 
of two little German children, an infant Gretchen and Hans, round- 
eyed and shy, with clattering sabots on their little feet, and only their 
tawny hair to cover their heads. ‘Their faces were thin and sallow 
— from “cheels” the mother said, stroking the tawny heads. I did 
not wonder, with the mud-banks and the river at their doors. Poor 
little emigrants! I hope life has something better for them than that 
cabin by the Missouri river. Perhaps, if 1 go back when I am an old 
woman, I will find a town where the cabin stands and my Gretchen 
and Hans wealthy proprietors. 
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I will not soon forget the sunset on the prairies. The sun went 
down as it sinks at sea; only instead of the sea, think of yellow 
prairie-land covered with waving grass or thick corn. The light 
lingered long in the sky, then .night came, lamps were lit, berths 
made up, and so on again through the darkness. 

One day was very like another as far as regarded the occupations 
and amusements of the travellers. A great many meals were eaten, 
and euchre was played all day in the intervals of napping. Some 
people looked out of the windows, but most of the travellers appeared 
to wait for “the real scenery, you know.” Until then, there were so 
many heavy hours to be lightened. 

At twelve at night we reached Kansas City. I put the curtains 
away from my window and looked out, but to this day Kansas City 
suggests to my mind only darkness lit up by occasional lanterns — 
policemen in heavy coats, who were armed to the teeth, some one 
near me whispered, walking up and down the platform —a twinkling 
row of lights somewhere in the distance, which suggested a city, and 
brakesmen flashing lanterns under the cars and testing the wheels. 
Two voices of the night went past my window ; they were talking of 
an attack made only last week by robbers on the train ; that was why 
the police were around and a+general air of vigilance prevailed. 
There was a howitzer on a rear car. Here was matter for unpleasant 
meditation at the dead of night in a wild country. I breathed a 
prayer for a “lone, lorn woman” and fell asleep, to wake at Nebraska 
City and look at the first windmill I ever saw. 

I think we reached Omaha by noon, I did not go into the town, 
but instead, watched the inhuman treatment my trunk underwent in 
being moved to another train. It would have to be corded, I was 
told, or it would never reach Frisco. I became irate, and thought of 
writing a scathing letter about the injury done to portable property 
on the Central Pacific, but gave up the idea. 

All that day our route lay through flat prairie-land ; no trees after 
we passed the Platte— nothing but yellow grass and cactus-flowers 
and sunflowers for hundreds of miles. Sometimes a dark object 
raised itself above the grass. ‘This was the head of an Indian, who 
watched the train go by, then dropped back in the long grass. 
Sometimes we saw an Indian emigration—a meagre horse laden 
with blankets and kettles and small children, an Indian walking at 
its head, an Indian woman walking behind, with a pappoose on her 
back and a half-naked boy holding by her hand. ‘They looked after 
the train with stolid indifference. At one stopping-place a piece of 
paper was handed in through the car-window by an Indian, who wore 
a very dirty blanket as gracefully as a Roman might have worn a 
toga. The paper contained these words (spelling-bees were unknown 
then): ‘‘ Plez giv this pore Indian somthing to eat and ware — He is 
a worthy objeck.” The baggage being unattainable and lunch-bas- 
kets containing only a limited quantity, the “ worthy objeck” received 
nothing, and as the train moved off i saw him standing with his arm 
raised to heaven, invoking vengeance on us, as I fancied. 

Journeying on through the prairies I think of my childhood — of 
day drawing to a close on a prairie in Texas —of white tents and 
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camp-fires, and haunting fears of bloodthirsty Indians. Before that 
I can scarcely remember anything of life. What a gulf lies between 
that time and this, when I am being safely carried through the wild 
Western land in a Pullman car, without a thought of danger! The 
fierce Indian of my childish recollections is now a whining beggar, 
not pleasant to look at with his grease and his matted hair, though 
something in his eyes suggests a lurking treachery, and I shiver if he 
looks at my head. 

On this day euchre was suspended, for it was the “ Sabbath,”— as 
our clerical friends called Sunday. ‘There was more eating and sleep- 
ing and yawning perhaps; that made the only difference between 
a holy day and a week-day. Toward sunset several hymns were 
sung. The girls had sweet voices. I added my voice, and one of 
the long-limbed Kentuckians contributed a very deep basso. “ Abide 
with me,” which I have heard at funerals and on other religious 
occasions, always reminds me of a Nebraska prairie and sunset, and 
sweet young voices singing solemnly as the light fades, and the train 
goes swiftly on with interminable prairie before and behind. 

By this time I was quite intimate with my fellow-travellers, Madame 
C. and the English lady being my favorites. It was laughingly said 
that we had eighteen feet six inches of young Kentuckian. The 
young gentlemen who furnished this joke were three tall, lazy-looking 
men, remarkable for their peculiar taste in cravats. One which was 
worn with a light gray suit, was in color an apple-green. Their 
costume became wilder as we left civilisation and plunged into the 
“pararers,” as the sons of Kentucky pronounced the word. The 
sober business-coat made way for a hunting-shirt, then a belt holding 
pistols and bowie-knives was added to the dress, and the conversa- 
tion turned on an Indian attack. The pistols, however, were used 
only in firing at, and I hope missing, prairie-dogs. 

“Now we are on the Rocky Mountains,” said the English lady. 
I could see that we were ascending. ‘The long sweep of prairie was 
broken by rising ground, on which we sometimes saw antelope 
standing in clear relief against the sky; but this gradual ascent was 
not what I had expected the approach to the Rocky Mountains to be. 

At Sherman, the highest point crossed by the road, the air was 
cold and rare. Some persons complained of parched lips and palpi- 
tation of the heart, but “I opened my mouth and drew in my breath,” 
the air was so exhilarating to me. A bride got on the train at 
Sherman —a blushing grenadier of a woman, in a white cotton dress 
and a green veil. ‘.A wedding in high life,” somebody said — 8000 
feet above the level of the sea. Near Laramie, a young girl, the 
daughter of an officer of the post, and her little brother, ran a race 
with the train on their fleet ponies. The girl’s pretty hair tumbled 
down over her face and shoulders, but she only shook her head 
and dashed on. 

At Laramie a new conductor took us in charge. He was called 
Captain Jinks, and no one seemed to know his real name. He was 
a fine-looking young man, and a man with a history. Some years 
before he had been engineering on the Central Pacific line, when the 
party was attacked by the Indians and the white men were driven off, 
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Captain Jinks was wounded and scalped. Later in the day, a band 
of Indians hostile to the first crossed the field, and a fresh fight took 
place over the dead and dying. He escaped death only by feigning 
death. Hours after, the white men returned to look for their wounded. 
Captain Jinks was taken to the camp, and strange to say, recovered. 
He rarely removes his cap, but tells his story to any one who cares 
to hear it. 

The descent of the Rocky Mountains begins near Sherman. We 
seemed to be on a broad plateau; but around us, some near, some 
on the horizon and melting into the clouds, were snow-peaks. Some- 
times a white peak would flash out brilliantly in the sunlight as we 
rushed by ; but look back at it, and it stood hoary and grand, lifting 
its snowy head into the sky. The rocks are built by the architect 
Nature into weird, grotesque forms. Nowa circle of stones would 
recall Stonehenge and the Rocking Stones; a little further would be 
a great rugged pile, perhaps a cairn raised to mark a giant’s grave or 
the scene of some struggle among the Titans. Or the rocks would 
present the appearance of castles and fortresses, or a rugged mass 
would rise, huge and formless, bearing on its topmost stone the 
cabalistic inscription — S. T. 1860 X. 

The air grew warmer as we descended, and foliage relieved the 
eves wearied by the desolate grandeur of the rocks. In Echo and 
Weber Cafions, the walls of the gorge tower high above the brawling 
stream dignified with the name of river, and the red and yellow tints 
of autumn blend with .the brown and gray of the rocks. Always 
clear against the sky, or melting into cloud, are the snow-peaks, 
virgin sentinels of the rocky barrier. At the Devil’s Gate a mountain 
torrent comes tumbling and rushing through a narrow gorge, “cold 
waters by rugged ways,” as Christina Rossetti sings. 

And now we have crossed the Rocky Mountains. As you look 
back, you may, if you will, in imagination continue the bleak range 
of mountains until it becomes the Andes and forms the second of the 
great stony girdles of the earth; or you may look forward to the 
smiling fields of Utah, and fancy them covered with a sea whose 
waves beat in far-off ages against those rock-barriers ; or, dismissing 
the past of geologists from your thoughts, you may see how serenely 
the sun is setting, and how rich and golden the light is on the fields 
where laborers are resting on their hoes and looking at the swift 
train, perhaps thinking of the long line of emigrant-wagons, once a 
familiar sight. This is Mormon land. Count the chimneys of that 
white frame-house, and you will know how many wives the master of 
the house and the bit of reclaimed land about it is so happy as to 
possess. As it happens, in this case there are but two. Here you 
begin to gather together your travelling equipment, strap your shawls, 
close your bags, and cram your books and papers into the corners of 
the baskets, for yonder is the stopping-place, and ther@is one more 
change to make. After that, no more transferring of yourself and 
your belongings until you reach the wharf at Oakland and smell the 
salt air of the Pacific. 

Here our clerical friends disembark and take the train to Salt 
Lake City, which is thirty miles off. Their mission is to visit a 
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missionary of their communion in Salt Lake. The clerical lady has 
been so far corrupted by habit and example as to retire nightly 
without protests or sighs or even an acid puckering of her lips. But 
I see her in Salt Lake with horror and disgust stamped on her ex- 
pressive features at every step. Two Sisters of Charity also 
leave our train and take that for the Mormon City. Meek, pious 
women, wearing their coarse dress of black serge and their flapping 
white bonnets. They look like children in the bustle and hurry of 
the scene — half-curious, half-frightened — such children as those of 
whom it was said, “ Blessed are the pure in heart,” and “ Suffer them 
to come unto me.” They’are much stared at as they hurry away 
with the white wings of their bonnets flapping ; but I see that our 
clerical friend and his lady kindly assist the good Sisters in the dis- 
tracted search for baggage, and the black scoop-bonnet walks off 
in company with the white cap. 

An old sea-captain exchanges into our car and takes the section 
left vacant by the clerical party, and with this addition to our community 
we Start on the dreary way that lies before us. But now a distressing 
incident occurred. ‘The French nurse, who had been in tears all the way, 
went out at the stopping-place to walk on the platform, taking the baby, 
little Clémence. There were several trains going and coming ; no doubt 
the Frenchwoman became confused. At any rate, half-an-hour after we 
were ¢# route, a piercing scream was heard from Madame C., and she 
flew wildly to the door of the car, crying, “‘ Clémence ! Marie! O mon 
Dieu! mon Dieu /” and thereupon fell into distracted weeping and 
wringing of her hands. The passengers crowded round her, but only 
the English lady and I could understand her rapid French. Marie 
and the child were missing. They were left behind at the stopping 
place, unless — oh, horrible thought ! — Marie, grown desperate from 
home-sickness, had thrown herself and the baby under the wheels of 
the cars. At this horrible suggestion the poor mother fainted 
and all was confusion. ‘“What’s the fuss about?” said the sea 
captain. “Child missing? Eh?—stop the ship!” and he jumped 
up on the arm of the seat, being a small man, and pulled violently 
at the rope. ‘The train slackened, then stopped, and the conductor 
came rushing into the car. He was very angry and refused to go 
back. “She’ll pick up the child in San Francisco,” he said. But 
public opinion was too strong for him, and he put back and took up 
the distracted Frenchwoman, administering a long rebuke in strong 
English, which she fortunately did not understand. It was some 
time before we could recover from the confusion. Little Clémence 
became very popular and was kissed and petted. The grateful mother 
placed her in the arms of the old salt, who looked very much startled 
at the apparition of a baby-face on his shoulder. “ She will thank 
you all her life,” said the pretty young mother, with French effusion, 
and she kissed the sea-captain’s hand with brimming eyes. 

Our road now lay along the Great Salt Lake, whose waters looked 
heavy and sluggish. To-morrow we wake in the desolate alkali 
country. “The Lord rained brimstone and fire out of heaven.” 
Surely, a Sodom stood here in this blighted, arid land. The white 
dust sifts through closed windows, and gets into eyes and throat and 
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nostrils, irritating and inflaming. The glare of the sun on the white 
earth is blinding ; the heat in the car is stifling, for the windows 
must be kept closed to keep out the fine dust. Yet I sit on the top 
step of the platform, resolved to lose nothing of the scene. 

Now the mountains approach each other, and the way lies through 
a valley, where a thread of a stream flows sluggishly with green 
rushes on the banks, The only other growth I see is the wild sage. 
There is no color anywhere save in the sky —thank Heaven, it is 
always everywhere — and in the dull green of the rushes. Here the 
mountains recede and leave a vast amphitheatre. The mountains 
themselves, whether near or far, are bare and arid, and lift clear-cut, 
sharply defined forms against the sky. ‘This is the place in which to 
study nude Nature, 

Humboldt is an oasis in the desert. We reach it at sunset, and 
draw a long breath through our dust-clogged lungs. The impression 
it left on my mind is one of delicious rest and coolness, and pleasure 
for the eyes. When I describe it, this is Humboldt, a patch of vivid 
green in a dull arid land. ‘There is a white frame-house where 
people live, and are not haggard and dust-grimed like other dwellers 
in the alkali country. There are trees about the house, and there is 
a patch of thickly-growing alfalfa. A pond is set in the midst of 
this miniature meadow ; in it ducks and white geese are swimming 
and diving and shaking the cool drops from their shiny backs. In 

front of the house is a fountain, falling in, a small basin, around 
"which grow white clover and grass. I plunge my hand in among 
the wet leaves and blades, which feel so deliciously cool and soft. I 
stare over into the green alfalfa patch and the pond, and feel that 
my eyes can never get enough of this refreshing greenness and cool- 
ness. Another night upon the alkali plain will take us out of sight 
of those bare Wahsatch mountains, and bring us to the Sierra 
Nevada (Snow Mountains). The very name is refreshing after two 
days of dust and glare and sage-brush, 

An old conductor, who came on that night, told me as I stood 
gossipping with him at the end of the car, that the water along the 
road would not make steam ; it bubbled and frothed and was good 
for nothing. ‘Take my advice, Miss,” said this wise and. kind man, 
“and don’t wash your face or hands until you are out of this alkali: 
country.” I looked at the reflection of my grimed visage with a 
sort of despair. “Cologne will do it, Miss — use your cologne-bottle 
and your handkerchief, and drink tea—that’s my advice.” Some- 
times when the train stopped I looked out of my small window at 
the white moonlight on the white land, or on the mysterious waters 
of Humboldt Lake, or Humboldt Sinks, as this lake is called, since 
here the winding stream that had so long kept company with us, 
sinks or widens out and forms the lake, at any rate is traced no 
further. The scene is weird. I have seen something like it in a 
theatre when a ghastly light is thrown on the stage and the faces of 
the actors grow livid. 1 feel my own face becoming so and drop 
back on my pillow. . 

I wake in a purer, cooler air, and Jook out at snow-peaks again, at 
cahons and suff pine-trees ; but just as I place myself at a window to 
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breathe and see, we whisk into a snow-shed, and lo! smoke and cin- 
ders driven back from the engine and sparks flying by. Now and 
then through openings in the shed I see snow and trees, or catch 
the glimmer of Dormer Lake. I do not remember to have seen the 
story connected with the naming of this lake in print, and I give it 
here as told me by a Californian. 

Many years ago an emigrant-train. reached Tahoe Meadows. The 
season was October, and the mild air and the beauty of autumn kept 
the emigrants lingering too late. The guides warned them of the 
danger of delay, and urged them to be moving again; but the rest 
after the long journey was too sweet to be broken. The guides left 
the party, and the emigrants resolved to winter in this pleasant spot. 

One night the snow came. The air was thick with it ; it piled itself 
high on the mountains, and rose swiftly and softly over the huts in 
the valley beneath. Trees cut down at the snow-level show how high 
the snow rose that year. Then too late the train began to move, 
through falling snow and snow-drifts piled high by the wind. The 
sufferings of the party were terrible. One man, Mr. Dormer, pushed 
on with the rest until his strength failed, then stopped in the snow to 
die. His wife remained with him, and took a farewell of her little 
children, whom she commended to the care of the mothers in the 
train ; the wagons went on, and the Dormers died by the side of the 
unnamed lake, since called, in memory of the pitiful death in the 
snow, Dormer Lake. 

At Cape Horn we hung over a frightful depth, a wall of mountain 
rising up on one side, leaving only a narrow and crumbling ledge for 
the train to pass over. American and Blue Cafions are very beautiful, 
especially when moonlight “floods all the deep blue gloom with 
beams divine.” 

And now California! We all grow excited, and every window is 
occupied. At one place we get out to view a captive “grizzly” that 
walks round and round his cage ; at another, to see an Indian dandy, 
a pappoose, and an aged crone, scarce in the likeness of humanity 
now at her great age, an hundred and three. She is dressed in a 
coarse, dirty white material, and wears a mantle drawn over her head. 
A young Indian mother, possessing more claim to beauty than any 
Indian woman I have yet seen, exhibits her pappoose, and smilingly 
unfastened for our enlightenment the bands and strings that confine 
the copper-colored baby. The dandy, who is tall and good-looking, 
wears very bright colors and ear-rings, and has his hair falling in long 
greasy black ringlets over his shoulders. They all beg, and accept 
anything, from a piece of tobacco to a two-bit silver coin, that is, a 
quarter of a dollar. They are Shoshones. 

Euchre is forgotten as we approach the Tule lands. The San 
Joaquin is not distant, and our young proprietors leave us at Stockton. 
We all change our greenbacks fomgold and silver. At the stopping- 
places, mammoth pears and peaches and the famous grapes are 
brought on the cars. How deliciously the purple black of the Dam- 
ascus grape blends with the green of the Muscat and Sweetwater, 
and the flame-color of the Flaming Tokay !—a feast for the eye as 
well as the palate, The sea-captain has made himself very agreeable, 
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and now he talks to me of San Francisco. He brews beside a 
fragrant cup of tea; the brand is the Flowery Kingdom, he mys- 
teriously informs me. The conductor has long ago put out those 
alcohol-lamps that were to be such a comfort to us ; accidents often 
happened from the use of the spirit. But the sea-captain beckons 
me into his compartment, and shuts the glass doors. “The 
conductor knows me for an old salt,” he said; “sailors know how to 
use fire carefully, so he winks hard as he passes me and my lamp.” 

At twilight we reach the Contra Costa range. Farther on is 
Oakland, through which we rush at ten o’clock. Now we are on the 
tressel that stretches three miles into the bay from the Oakland shore. 
Around us are the green waters of San Francisco Bay. There is the 
lighthouse, and the salt wind we feel and taste blows in from the 
Pacific Ocean. 

The train stops on the wharf and we get out. We are all excited 
still, and laugh rather wildly as we stamp on the resounding platform 
and tell each other that the six days’ journey is ended. That yonder 
is San Francisco. The boat £7 Capitan is waiting for us, and we 
begin to cross the bay. The night is dark, but the sky is full of 
stars. That dark mass rising out of the water on the right is Goat 
Island, or, as the natives, who love musical sounds, call it, Yerba 
Buena. Yonder is Alcatraz, and again, Angel Island, region of 
flowers and soft breezes. In front of us is aline of lights, and there 
is San Francisco. 


REVIEWS. 


Cosmo de’ Medici, an Historical Tragedy ; and other Poems. By Richard 
Hengist Horne. London: George Rivers. 1875. 


E are glad to see a new and handsome edition of this fine 

tragedy, by the author of one of the noblest epics in the lan- 

guage — Orion, a work which for splendor of imagination, grace and 

power of diction, can hardly be surpassed in our thousand years of 
literature, 

The enigmas of history wee Uy been favorite themes for the 
dramatist. Don Carlos, Perkin Warbeck, Demetrius, are but a few out 
of many instances where the poet has endeavored to peer behind the 
veil of historical mystery, and weave a connected tissue of events 
from his conceptions of the human heart. 

The sudden death of the two sons of Cosimo I., Duke of Florence 
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and Siena, is one of these mysteries. The account given by the Duke 
himself was that they both, while accompanying him on a journey, 
were attacked by a malignant fever; that the elder, Cardinal Gio- 
vanni, died at Leghorn, and his younger brother, Don Garzia, a few 
days after at Pisa ; both deaths being soon followed by that of their 
mother, the Duchess. 

Natural as this statement was, such was the general opinion of 
Cosimo’s character, that a different and more tragic report spread 
swiftly abroad, and was even believed by the Council of Trent, then 
in session. This story, which is found in the manuscript chronicles 
of the time, but not in the published histories, is thus recorded ina 
MS. history of the Medici family :— 

# While he [Cosimo] was in the sporting country near Pisa, there 
happened a strange accident ; for on one morning the Cardinal of 
Medicis, second son of Duke Cosimo, began to dispute about the 
sports of the field with Don Garzia, his brother. The cause of this 
dispute was a goat; and both coming to high words and worse 
deeds, Don Garzia drew his sword and wounded Cardinal Giovanni 
severely in the thigh. The Duke Cosimo, hearing a scuffle, ran to the 
place where he heard this noise, and finding mischief already done, 
applied the dressings with his own hand, and instantly sent off to 
Florence for Master Antonio Venturini, surgeon from Sarzana ; but 
because the sword had passed quite through the thigh and the 
muscles of the same, for which thing there was little remedy, the 
poor Signor, after a few days, died at Leghorn. The Duke being at 
Pisa, the Duchess (who loved Don Garzia as she loved her own eyes), 
knowing that he had committed a great crime, but thinking that the 
father’s anger was past, called Don Garzia to her and said, ‘Go, 
Don Garzia, to your father’s presence, and on your knees ask pardon 
for the fault you have been guilty of.’ He, prompt at his mother’s 
command, instantly obeyed, presenting himself before the Duke, his 
father. But the blood was still boiling ; the Duchess was in too 
much haste ; the father, on seeing the son, though humbly and with 
eyes full of tears he sought pardon for the crime he had committed, 
not heeding what his boy was saying, and still overcome by rage, 
without regarding anything, seized his sword and with one blow 
despatched him. The Duchess hearing of the shocking event, was 
instantly overcome by so bitter a grief, that taking to her bed she 
closed her eyes, and overcome by sorrow, most miserably died. The 
three bodies came to Florence in coffins, the people and the citizens 
making a great tumult because of the accident. By the death of 
these personages the felicity of that family terminated, for in beauty 
of countenance they all three resembled angels.” 

This version of the story has been chosen by Mr. Horne as the 
subject of his tragedy. We are shown the brilliant court of the 
Duke, in which, among courtiers, ee and artists, moves moodily 
about the younger son, Prince Garcia. Brought into contact with 
his brother, Cardinal Giovanni, who is represented of a generous and 
joyous spirit, the clashing y their dispositions soon appears. ‘The 
Duchess attempts to bring about a better feeling between them, and 
proposes a hunting-party, while her endeavors are seconded by Ippo- 
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lita, the Duke’s adopted daughter, who is beloved by both princes. 
At the hunting-match the princes quarrel over the killing of a boar, 
and in their mutual taunts the name of Ippolita is spoken. Each 
claims her for his love, and in an instant their swords are out. Gio- 
vanni is slain, and Garcia, tortured by remorse, hurries from the 
spot. The body is found soon after, and the tidings conveyed to. 
the Duke in the midst of a banquet. After passionate agonising 
questioning of the messenger, the Duke orders the body to be placed 
in the anteroom of his chamber. Ippolita next appears and timidly 
confesses to the Duke the love between herself and Giovanni (of whose 
death she has not heard), but assures him when she heard of his 
high plans for his son, and his purpose to marry him to the Emperor’s 
daughter, she not only resolved to lose him, but even prevailed upon 
her lover himself to submit to the Duke’s will. The keen anguish 
her allusions to Giovanni’s noble nature and brilliant future give the 
Duke, is very powerfully expressed. 

The combat of the brothers has been espied by one Zacheo, a 
Moorish pirate, lurking in disguise about the city, and he reveals him- 
self to the prince. Garcia makes an arrangement with him to bury 
the body of Giovanni by night in the forest. Hither Garcia comes ; 
and while waiting for Zacheo, expresses his anguish and remorse in a 
soliloquy full of poetic horror. As he crouches here, the Duke’s 
emissaries come, a muffled, ghostly train, take up the body and bear 
it away. 

All suspicion points to Garcia, and those who suspect, and those 
who suspect not, even Ippolita and his mother, turn to him with 
agonised questionings: “ Where is thy brother? How did you part? 
Were there any unfriendly words between you?” until his racked 
spirit almost longs for disclosure and the end. A masked messenger 
summons him to the Duke’s private apartment. Garcia solilo- 
quises :— 

Masked !— 

What further would the Duke with me ?— my trial 
Exceeds all condemnation ;— what is this ? 
Methought I had passed the worst? Why so I have! 
Nought now remains but idle repetition, 

Queries, conjectures, probabilities. 3 

These blows do harden me, and make the deed, 
Appalling once, seem common as a cloud 

Wherein great faces frown and fade; my heart 

Is as a stone that’s on the highway broken 

By wheels, men, cattle,— and I almost feel, j 
With like occasion I could do’t again: 

Terror hath dashed his torch before my eyes 

Till hell seems ashes ; paralysed despair 

Lies, carved in ice, outstretched before my path ; 
Remorse is beggared ; scarcely grief remains ; 

And of concealment I am grown so sick, 

That on my coffin I would gladly Sit, 

Saying —‘‘ Cease all this prate —’twas I who slew him ” i 
But I have ta’en my stand beyond retreat : 

This deed, O Cosmo !—it is none of mine! 


In the next scene Cosmo is in the ante-chamber of his apartment, 
waiting for Garcia. 
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Cosmo. The solid earth beneath me seems to rock ; 
Yet will not I !—like Justice will I stand 
Upon mine own foundation, steeled in right. 
And thou— O vast memorial arch above, 
Whereon the luminous host in silence range ; 
Our God, and all great gods of ancient creed, 
Glorified giants and portentous powers, 
Coeval, co-eternal with the spheres, 
Who gaze with solar face on this my deed ; 
O spanning arch! yawn thou, and let heaven down 
To crush me ere I do’t, if I be wrong! 
Something like madness lifts me !—so!—he comes! 


Enter GARCIA, 


Garcia (after a pause). Sir, I am here. 
Cosmo (advancing and fixing his eyes upon him). 
Art worthy to be here? 
. Shouldst thou not rather be within thy tomb? 
Garcia. {1 rather would be there. 
Cosmo. Wherefore wouldst rather? 
Garcia. Because, sir, I am sick of this vile life 
Which I am made to lead by constant questions 
Touching my brother’s absence. Wheresoe’er 
I turn, suspicions fang me ; words are fangs 
And looks are words — therefore I’m sick of life. 


‘[Cosmo charges him with the murder which he 
denies. | 


Cosmo. Boy! boy! no more !— thou utterest 
Words the base coin of self-deceptive fiends 
(They silently confront each other.) 


I have a picture here, of ancient date, | 
Which looks eternal — placed beyond time’s hand, 


(leading him towards the curtain.) 


It was thy mother’s gift when first we married, 
And hath been treasured since most sacredly. 
A solemn lesson doth the subject teach 

‘ To erring mortals : recognise — acknowledge ! 


(He throws aside the curtain and discovers the body 
of Giovanni laid upon a black marble table.) 


Garcia (after a pause of horror.) I did it! 


Cosmo then bids him prepare to die. Garcia urges that though 
he gave the fatal blow, it was in self-defence, his brother having first 
attacked him. Cosmo spurns the defence with scorn, as the desperate 
lie of a coward ; then takes Garcia’s sword from him, and Garcia 
kneels. For a moment the father relents, and folds his wretched | 
son in his embrace, then raises the sword, and a masked attendant 
enters and removes the lamp. : 

Cosmo justifies himself to himself for this terrible deed on the 
ground that he was but executing justice. A formal trial would only 
have published the disgrace of his house. But in arrogating to him- 
self the prerogative of heaven to judge not only the act but the heart, 
he has overstepped the limits of mortality, and laid himself open to 
a terrible retribution. ‘The Duchess suspects the deed, and dies of 
grief: Ippolita takes the veil. Zacheo, the pirate, claims an audience 
and tells the Duke that he was a witness of the combat, and that 
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Garcia was not to blame, having been fiercely attacked by his brother 
and forced to draw his sword in self-defence. This last blow crushes 
the Duke: his soul is shaken by grief and remorse, and the shades 
of death begin to close around him. He forces himself to attend a 
solemn mass for the dead, but during the celebration he falls dead. 
There is a certain terrible, almost Shaksperean, grandeur about 
this tragedy that our meagre sketch of it can not possibly convey. 
Or rather, in the steady irresistible march of the tragic events, in the 
deepening of the gloom and horror, it reminds us of Webster. It is 
one of the few tragedies of modern times that are worthy of a place 
beside the great dramas of the sixteenth century. tee. B. 


Madame Récamier and her Friends: from the French of Madame 
Lenormant. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


ALL readers who found interest in a translation of JM/adame 
Récamier’s Life, published three or four years ago by Roberts 
Brothers, will be glad to have this new volume, which elucidates the 
history of this ‘most beautiful woman of Europe,” and leaves a 
more satisfactory impression than the somewhat vague Li itself. 
This lovely French woman was a power in Parisian society for a long 
number of years. That the place she occupied was won and held 
through her extraordinary beauty of person alone, is hardly credible, 
for she contrived to retain it even after this marvellous combination 
of perfections had succumbed under the weight of years and partial 
blindness. It is somewhat amusing to see the persistent way in 
which her friends and correspondents—her niece and biographer, 
Madame Lenormant herself — Madame de Staél, Chateaubriand, 
Ampere, Camille Jordan and others, endeavored to ferret out the 
secret and charm of this subtle fascination which she exerted over 
them one and all. Madame de Staél, whose jealousy was proverbial, 
who could brook no rival, whose ugliness was as extreme as Madame 
Récamier’s beauty, was her devoted and passionate friend. Chateau- 
briand was the lover of a life-time. Ampére, twenty-three years her 
junior, the courted and petted idol of Parisian society, worshipped 
her as a divinity, and during her life gave his heart to no other 
woman. 

Mentally, Madame Récamier was not brilliant. Nothing in her 
letters, of which we have some forty in this volume, indicates any 
great strength or culture. And yet she influenced to a singular 
degree the most brilliant minds of France, and swayed them with an 
enduring power. Her American translator says that her “grace 
and tact” (that wonderful wych-hazel wand in the hand of a French 
woman!) were such as to amount to “genius,” for they produced the 
effect of genius. Her amiability knew no bounds; her temper had 
a divine attribute of calmness and patience ; her natural kindness 
of heart seemed to impress those who surrounded her as much as 
her gift of beauty ; her capacity for friendship was limitless. A 
certain mysterious pathos and attractive sadness united to form the 
atmosphere in which she moved ; and she ever maintained a delicate 
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reserve and reticence in regard to herself that stimulated interest 
without ever satisfying it, and heightened the romantic affection in 
which she was held. Her constancy was one of her noblest traits ; 
no vicissitudes weakened her devotion to her friends, no sorrows 
quenched it, no absente rendered her forgetful or indifferent. 
Death alone seemed able to dissolve the tie that bound her to those 
whom she had once truly loved. 

The prevalent idea that Madame Récamier was simply the beautiful 
queen of society, passes away as we read her Zifz, or make further 
acquaintance with her through these Zeffers to and from her friends. 
We are brought in contact with the softer side of her character ; we 
have her presented to us as the self-sacrificing daughter ; as filling 
with the most assiduous care the mother’s place to her adopted child ; 
as the sympathetic sister ; as the tender helper of all the woes she 
was able to alleviate ; as everywhere and under all circumstances 
a most womanly woman. 

One rises from these volumes with modified conceptions of domestic 
French life. Of course, we have known that the chateau-life of the 
old noblesse in the Provinces was a different thing from that of Paris 
salons ; but here we have a picture in the simple and unostentatious 
salon at the Abbaye-aux-Buis, of a Parisian life kept as natural and 
sweet and pure as if it had been passed in the seclusion of Provence 
or Gascony. M:, Jaks 


Insectivorous Plants. By Charles Darwin, M.A., F.R.S., &c. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Some few years ago the general idea was that the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms parted from each other like two forks of a tree: 
in contact only at the lowest part; and diverging more widely the 
further each developed. In some of the frofozoa there is either no 
structure at all, or else a structure of such character as resembles 
vegetable forms as nearly as it does animal ; so that it is not easy to 
decide whefe animal life begins. Low plants and low animals swim 
about freely in a fluid medium, absorbing their nutriment through 
their cell-walls ; while plants of higher type are fixed to one spot and 
feed by roots, and animals of higher type preserve the faculty of 
locomotion and feed by means of a mouth and digestive apparatus. 

Recent.investigations, however, have shown that these distinctions 
are not universal: there are animals that are fixed to their habitat 
by roots through which they feed ; and there are plants which feed 
by mouths and a genuine process of digestion. More than this ; 
there are plants provided with a complex and highly organised 
mechanical apparatus for catching and destroying the prey on which 
they feed ; so that we may regard them as true carnivora of the vege- 
table kingdom. To the investigation of the strange properties of 
some of these, Mr. Darwin has brought those faculties of patient, 
minute, and conscientious research for which he is so eminently dis- 
tinguished. 

There is a genus of plants, common in Europe and parts of the 
United States, known by the name of Drosera or “sun-dew,” distin- 
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guished by a peculiar apparatus of hairs or filaments springing from 
the leaves, and tipped with globules of a clear viscid fluid, which, 
glistening in the sun, resemble dew-drops, and hence the scientific 
and popular names of the plant. If a small insect lights upon one 
of these tentacles he is caught at once by the viscid fluid ; the ten- 
tacle then slowly bends inward and carries the insect to the centre 
of the leaf. The contiguous tentacles also bend in the same manner, 
so that the insect is firmly clasped by them and pressed down upon 
the glands which arise from the surface of the leaf. These glands, 
and similar organs which tip the tentacles, now exude an acid fluid 
which dissolves all the soft parts of the insect, and then re-absorb 
the resulting solution ; so that when the tentacles at last unclose, 
nothing is left but the scaly insoluble portions, the rest having 
been digested and absorbed. In this way is this highly organised 
plant able to support itself on soil so barren that nothing but 
moss (which is nourished by the air) can grow upon it. 

Mr. Darwin found, by repeated and careful experiments, that the 
plant would not only digest insects, but also particles of meat, of 
hard-boiled egg, of cheese, and fibrin, gluten, and legumin from 
vegetables. Bone was first decalcified and then digested, and even 
dentine and enamel were softened. This process is a true digestion : 
the neutral secretion of the glands becomes acid after the nitrogenous 
substance has been seized by the tentacle; and the substance dis- 
solves without putrefying, while similar particles laid on damp moss 
beside the plant soon became putrid. While this process of digestion 
and absorption is going on, the masses of protoplasm in the cells of 
the glands were affected in very curious ways. 

If the particle of matter be laid on the side of the leaf, only the 
tentacles of that side fold down ; and they do not, in that case, bend 
in to the centre, but fold immediately over the particle; showing 
that they have a power of directing their motions. 

Mr. Darwin tried the effects of a great variety of substances on 
this plant. Inert, insoluble bodies, like bits of glass, coal, &c., were 


seized, but soon released. Some of the vegetable alkaloids and other 


strong narcotics were poisonous to the plant; others, even curare 
and the venom of the cobra, which act so energetically on animal 
organisms, were not poisonous. Many of the acids were poisonous ; 
but formic acid was innocuous. As many of the insects on which 
this plant subsists have the power of secreting formic acid, we can 
easily see why this exception should occur. 

Another curious phenomenon about this plant is its susceptibility 
to almost incredibly small quantities of certain substances. This 
was most marked with phosphate of ammonia, which produced strong 
inflection when applied in a solution of one part of the salt to 
2,187,500 of water, being in the proportion of one grain to about 
more than thirty-one gallons. Of this solution about half a drachm 
was poured over a leaf ; so that the amount of the pure salt sufficient 
to produce this action was less than the thirty-millionth of a grain. 
There is no test known to science, except the spectroscope, that can 
at all approach this delicacy. Reise 

Far more curious;than this, however, is another member of the 
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same family, the Dionaea muscipula, or Venus’ fly-trap, which grows 
only in the eastern part of North Carolina. This plant is perhaps 
the most wonderful in the world. ‘The leaf is bi-lobed, with a leafy 
footstalk, and the two expanded and somewhat recurved lobes are 
fringed with a row of rigid spikes. From the upper surfaces of each 
lobe project three filaments. The lobes themselves are covered with 
minute purplish glands. 

When one of these filaments is touched, ever so lightly, the lobes 
instantly close, the marginal spikes interlocking. If an insect has 
been the exciting cause, it is captured, unless small enough to escape 
between the spikes. When thus imprisoned, its struggles to escape 
cause the lobes to close still more tightly and subject it to severe 
compression. The glands on the surface now pour out an acid 
secretion which dissolves it, and the resulting fluid is absorbed by 
the glands. This secretion, however, is only excited by nitrogenous 
substances: if the lobes are made to close on a substance that the 
plant can not assimilate, such as a bit of glass or blotting-paper, 
there is no secretion; an elective power which is not shown by the 
sun-dew. The closed lobes, as Mr. Darwin expresses it, form a tem- 
porary stomach, in which a true process of digestion and absorption 
goes on, Pieces of bread, boiled egg, of meat, raw and roasted, of 
gelatin, of cheese, &c., were tried with the same results ; in some 
cases the absorption being so complete as to leave not a trace of the 
substance experimented on. When this digestion is accomplished, 
the lobes sometimes re-open, but with sensitiveness much impaired ; 
while in other cases the leaf withers and drops from the stalk. 
When the captured object, however, has been of an_ indigestible 
character, the leaf opens much more speedily, and is ready for another 

rey. 

: The mechanical action of closure seems to be primarily effected by 
the contraction of the thick mass of cells overlying the midrib, and 
secondarily by a contraction of the whole upper surface of the leaf. 
How the motor impulse is transmitted from the sensitive filaments, 
is yet a mystery: nothing resembling nerve-fibres has been discov- 
ered. Dr. Sanderson has shown that “there exists a normal electric 
current in the blade and footstalk ; and when the leaves are irritated, 
the current is disturbed in the same manner as takes place during 
the contraction of the muscle of an animal.” 

We may thus construct a sort of scale of development of these two 
functions, motion and digestion of nitrogenous substances, in the 
vegetable world. ‘The pitcher-plants are furnished with an organ for 
containing water, in which insects drown and decompose, thus serving, 
it is believed, the nutrition of the plant. A small water-plant (wdérz 
cularia) is provided with bladder-like organs, fitted with a light valve, 
into which insects push their way, the valve closing behind them by 
its own elasticity. A little mountain-plant (Pimguzcu/a) secretes from 
its leaves a viscid fluid by which insects are caught, and their bodies 
are then enclosed by the edge of the leaf slowly folding over them 
until they are digested. In drosera rotundifolia we have the special 
apparatus of tentacles and glands which has been described. 

On the other hand, as regards motion, we find various plants pro- 
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vided with organs that have a power of moving upon being touched, 
or even spontaneously. This faculty is usually connected with the 
process of fertilisation, as in the stamens of derberis and kalmia. 
More remarkable is the power possessed by some of the mimosa 
family, of closing their leaves when touched: with what object, is, we 
believe, unknown.. But in donaea both these faculties are exalted and 
combined in an extraordinary way ; so that in these respects it ap- 
proaches the animal kingdom more nearly than any other known 
plant. It seems strange that a plant so remarkably endowed and 
specialised should be confined to one very limited district of the 
world, and even there it is thought to be failing, so that it is not im- 
possible that our descendants may read of the donaea with much the 
same feelings as we read of the dodo; or perhaps with keener regret, 
for the latter, at best, was but a queer gallinaceous bird, while the 
former is perhaps a key to some of the most interesting problems of 
biology. W. H. B. 


O'Hara and His Elegies. By George W. Ranck. Baltimore: Turn- 
bull Bros. 


THEODORE O’Hara, the subject of this little memorial volume, was 
a native of Kentucky. At an early period of his life he exhibited 
marked literary abilities ; but in his case, as with so many others, his 
ambition to achieve eminence was hampered by his want of fortune. — 
He entered the United States Army and served with distinction 
through the Mexican War, retiring with the rank of Major. 

His literary tastes and talents later drew him to the editorial © 
profession, in which capacity he conducted successively the Mobile 
Register, Louisville Zimes, and Frankfort Yeoman. 

At the breaking-out of the war between the States, Mr. O’Hara at 
once offered his sword to his native South, and was soon promoted 
to the colonelcy of the Twelfth Alabama Regiment. He afterwards 
served on the staff of Gen. Albert Sydney Johnston, and after that 
officer’s lamented death at Shiloh, he was appointed Chief of Staff 
to Gen. Breckenridge. 

The close of the war found him, as it did the most of his comrades, 
homeless and penniless; but he set at once to work to build up his 
broken fortunes. Disaster followed his efforts, and while cultivating 
a plantation on the Chattahoochee, he was attacked with malarial 
fever, and died in 1867. 

Mr. O’Hara, his friendly biographer tells us, had attained high 
reputation by his addresses, essays, and various forms of occasional 
composition, but “his fame rests upon his elegies.” These, two in 
number, “ The Bivouac of the Dead,” a poem of nine stanzas, and 
“The Old Pioneer,” of eight, are reproduced in this volume. They. 
are marked by feeling, ease and elegance of expression, and a certain 
eloquence that reminds us of the style of Halleck’s best work ; but 
we could hardly assign them so preéminent a place as is claimed 
for them, with a pardonable partiality, by Mr. Ranck. The closing 
stanzas of “The Bivouac of the Dead” give a fair specimen of Mr. 
O’Hara’s style: 
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“Rest on, embalmed and sainted dead! 

Dear as the blood you gave, 

No impious footsteps here shall tread 
The herbage of your grave; 

Nor shall your glory be forgot 
While fame her record keeps, 

Or honor points the hallowed spot 
Where valor proudly sleeps. 


“Yon marble minstrel’s voiceless tone 

In deathless songs shall tell, 

When many a vanquished age hath flown, 
The story how ye fell. 

Nor wreck, nor change, or winter’s blight, 
Nor time’s remorseless doom, 

Shall dim one ray of holy light 
That gilds your glorious tomb.” 


THE GREEN TABLE. 
M 

“ N old and esteemed contributor sends us for publication the 
i &X following letter :— 


vy 


_ To the Honorable Fustices of the Supreme Court of the United States: 

Gentlemen -— The following passages are taken from the . V. Herald's 
pe of your lately rendered decision in the case relating to female 
suffrage :— 

@ if the right of suffrage is one of the necessary privileges of a citizen 
of the United States, then the constitution and laws of Missouri confining 
it to men are in violation of the Constitution of the United States as 
amended, and consequently void. ... Being unanimously of the opinion 
that the Constitution of the United States does not confer the right of suf- 
frage upon any one, and that the constitution and laws of the several States 
which commit that important trust to men alone are not necegsarily void, 
we affirm the judgment of the Court below.” 

_If the privilege, named in the first passage, does exist (at the present 
time), the existence is by wecessity of a grant in the “Constitution of the 
United States, as amended”’— that is, in the instrument containing the Fif- 
teenth Amendment. Now, this amendment provides that the right to vote of 
United States male citizens of color, previously in a condition of servitude, 
shall not (on account of color or former state|be denied. Still the undivided 
opinion of the Court is that that “ Constitution as it is” does not confer the 

right upon “any one” of them. 

I have, in venturing to address you this note, no intent to smuggle from 
you a settlement of the question of “freedmen’s ” suffrage. But, thinking 
that the sentences which I have cited, brought into connection, might be 
considered to bear somewhat more pointedly upon the question than you 
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designed that they should, it seemed to me not out of place to call your 
attention to them, that you might set up a defence against their misappli- 
cation, should you deem one needful. 
: oe) Very respectfully, 
Oct. 12th, 1875. Gro. E. SHETHINGTON. 


Editorial Note— The Honorable Justices — if their decision be correctly 
reported —seem not to possess the gift of very accurate expression. A 
privilege is some advantage or immunity granted by way of exception to 
some person or persons, who would otherwise be amenable to the general 
law or rule. The very nature of it is that of a favor or concession. To 
talk therefore of a “necessary privilege,” is an absurdity : if necessary, it 

‘is not a privilege ; if a privilege, it is not necessary. And to heighten the 
confusion, this privilege is in the same sentence spoken of as a “right.” 
As before, if a right it is not a privilege ; if a privilege, it is not a right. 

The next sentence is another beautiful example of the use of words at 
haphazard. In the first clause it speaks of “conferring a right,” which 
right,,in the next clause, becomes an “important trust;” as if “right,” 
“trust, and “privilege” were synonymous terms which might be ex- 
chan at pleasure. An abstract right, such as is here in question, can 
not be conferred by any person or power, nor can it be taken away. A 
trust, of course may ; and this is the case with the suffrage, which each or- 
ganised community or State entrusts to such persons as it thinks fit, and 
denies to the rest; and of the necessary qualifications it is the sole judge. 
The parties entrusted with the suffrage, have then the concrete and acquired 
right to exercise it without molestation, just as a trustee has the acquired 
right to administer the property entrusted to his care. 

In the utterances of debate or the hurriedly-written articles in the daily 
papers, we are not accustomed to criticise closely such laxities of ex- | 
pression ; but when the highest tribunal in the country pronounces those — 
decisionsawhich define the supreme law of the land, it is surely not asking | 
too much of the distinguished and learned gentlemen composing it, to 
request that they shall try to use such words as precisely express what 
they mean, and that they shall endeavor to know with some exactness what 
they mean to express.—ED. ig hy 
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